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TRICOTRIN, 

THE  STORY  OF  A  WAIF  AND  STRAY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


tx  was  autumn;  a  rich  golden  autumn  of  France,  wftb 
the  glow  of  burning  sunsets,  and  the  acarlct  ponap  of  red- 
dened woods,  and  the  purpk  and  the  yclJow  of  grapea 
gathered  for  the  wine*preBS,  and  the  luscious  dreamy 
odor  of  overripened  fruits  crushed,  by  careless  passing 
foet,  upon  the  orchard-mosses.  Afar  off,  in  the  full  noon- 
day, the  winding  road  was  white  aod  hot  with  duat;  bat 
here  in  a  nook  of  forest  land,  in  a  dell  of  leafy  growth  be- 
tween the  vineyartls  which  encompassed  it,  the  air  was 
cool  and  the  sunlight  broken  with  shade,  while,  throujEfh 
its  stilloess  where  the  boughs  threw  the  shadow  darkest, 
a  little  torrent  leapt  and  splashed,  making  music  as  it 
went,  and  washing  round  the  base  of  an  old  ivy-grown 
stone  tower  that  had  fallen  to  ruin  in  the  midst  of  its 
green  nest. 

There  was  no  sound  except  one,  beside  that  of  the 
bright  tumbling  stream,  though  now  and  then  there  came 
m  from  the  distance  the  ring  of  a  convent-clock's  Ijelis, 
or  the  laugh  of  a  young  girl  at  work  among  the  vines; 
— ^no  sound  except  one,  and  that  was  the  quick,  sharp, 
gleeful  crack  of  imts  in  a  monkey's  teeth.  There  were 
etpjirrels  by  the  score  there  in  that  solitary  place  who  had 
right,  hereditary  and  indisputable  they  would  ha^e  said, 
to  all  the  nuts  that  the  boughs  bore  and  the  grasses  hidj 
but  Mistigrr  was  no  recognizer  of  rights  divine;  she  loved 
nuts  and  cared  little  how  she  got  them,  and  she  sat  aloft 
in  her  glory,  or  swung  herself  from  twig  to  twig,  crush- 
in|^  and  eating  and  Hinging  the  shells  away  with  all  that 
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gleeful  self-satisfaction  of  which  a  little  black  monkey  is 
to  the  full  as  capable,  after  successful  piracy,  as  any  con- 
quering sovereign. 

"Mistigri,  Mistigril"  said  her  companion,  surveying 
her,  "who  could  doubt  your  human-afiSnity  who  once  had 
seen  you  pilfer?  Monkey  stows  away  her  stolen  goods 
in  a  visible  pouch  unblushingly ;  man  smuggles  his  away 
unknown  in  the  guise  of  'profit'  or  *  percentage,'  'com- 
merce' or  'annexation' — ^the  natural  advancement  of 
civilization  on  the  simple  and  normal  thieving.  Increased 
cranium,  increased  caution;  that's  all  the  difference,  eh, 
Mistigri?" 

Mistigri  cocked  her  head  on  one  side,  but  would  not 
waste  time  in  replying:  her  little  shiny  black  mouth  was 
full  of  good  kernels. 

"  Why  talk  when  you  can  take?"  she  would  have  asked. 

Her  owner  did  not  press  for  an  answer,  but  sung,  care- 
lessly, snatches  of  Goethe's  Millsong  and  of  Muller's  Whis- 
per, his  voice  chiming  in  with  the  bubble  of  the  stream 
while  he  took  at  intervals  his  noontide  meal,  classic  and 
uncostly,  of  Chasselas  grapes  and  a  big  brown  roll. 

He  was  a  man  of  some  forty  years,  dressed  in  a  linen 
blouse,  with  a  knapsack  as  worn  as  an  African  soldier's 
lying  at  his  feet,  unstrapped,  in  company  with  a  flask  of 
good  wine  and  a  Straduarius  fiddle.  He  himself  was 
seated  on  a  fallen  tree,  with  the  sun  breaking  through  the 
foliage  above  in  manifold  gleams  and  glories  that  touched 
the  turning  leaves  bright  red  as  fire,  and  fell  on  his  own 
head  when  he  tossed  it  up  to  fling  a  word  to  Mistigri  or 
to  catch  the  last  summer-song  of  a  blackbird.  It  was  a 
beauitful  Homeric  head ;  b©ld,  kingly,  careless,  noble,  with 
the  royalty  of  the  lion  in  its  gallant  poise,  and  the  chal« 
lenge  of  the  eagle  in  its  upward  gesture; — ^the  head  which 
an  artist  would  have  given  to  his  Hector,  or  his  Phoebus, 
or  his  God  Lyceus.  The  features  were  beautiful  too,  in 
their  varied  mobile  eloquent  meanings ;  with  their  poet's 
brows,  their  reveler's  laugh,  their  soldier's  daring,  their 
student's  thought,  their  many  and  conflicting  utterances, 
whose  contradictions  made  one  unity — the  unity  of  genius. 

At  this  moment  there  was  only  the  enjoyment  of  a 
rich  and  sunny  nature,  in  an  idle  moment,  written  on  them 
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fts  he  ate  his  grapes  and  threw  fragments  of  wit  up  at 
MjstigTi  where  she  was  perched  among  the  nut  bouglis. 
But  the  brilliant  eyes,  so  blue  in  some  lights  so  black  in 
others,  had  the  luster  and  the  depths  of  infinite  meditation 
in  them ;  and  the  curling  lips  that  were  hidden  under  the 
fullness  of  their  beard,  had  the  delicate  fine  mockerj  of  the 
satirist  blent  with  the  brighter,  franker  mirth  of  geuial 
Bynipathies.  And  his  face  changed  as  he  east  the  crumbs 
of  his  finished  meal  to  some  ducks  that  paddled  lower  down 
in  the  stream  where  it  grew  stiller  around  the  old  tower, 
and  took  up  his  Straduariua  from  the  ground  with  the 
touch  of  a  man  who  loves  the  thing  that  he  touches.  The 
song  of  the  water  that  had  made  the  melody  to  his  ban- 
quet was  in  his  brain ; — sweet,  wild,  eutaogled  sounds  that 
he  must  needs  reproduce,  with  the  self-same  fancy  that,  a 
painter  must  catch  the  fleeting  hues  of  fair  scenes  that 
would  haunt  him  forerer  unless  exorcised  thus. 

"  Qutet,  Mistigri  I"  he  said  softly ^  and  the  monkey  sat 
Btill  on  her  hazel  bough,  eating  indeed,  but  noiselessly. 
He  listened  one  moment  more  to  the  stream,  then  drew 
the  bow  across  the  strings.  The  musie  thrilled  out  upon 
the  silence,  catching  'he  song  of  the  brook  in  harmony  as 
Goetbe  caught  it  in  verse, — all  its  fresh  delicious  babble, 
aH  its  rush  of  silvery  sound,  all  its  cool  and  soothing  mur- 
mur, all  its  pauses  of  deep  rest.  All  of  which  the  wood- 
land torrent  told — of  the  winds  that  had  tossed  the  boughs 
into  its  foam ;  of  the  women-faces  its  tranquil  pools  had 
mirrored;  of  the  blue  burden  of  forgetrme-uota  and  the 
snowy  weight  of  lilies  it  had  borne  so  lovingly ;  of  the 
sweet  familiar  idyls  it  had  seen  where  it  had  wound  its 
way  below  quaint  mill-house  walls  choked  up  with  ivy- 
growth  where  the  children  and  the  pigeons  paddled  with 
rosy  feet  upon  the  resting  wheel;  of  the  weary  sighs  that 
bad  been  breathed  over  it  beneath  the  gray  old  convents 
where  it  heard  the  miserere  steal  in  with  its  own  ripple, 
and  looked  itself  a  thing  so  full  of  leaping  joy  and  dancing 
life  to  the  sad  eyes  of  girl-re cluses,^ — all  these  of  which  it 
told  the  music  told  again.  The  strings  were  touched  by 
au  artist's  hand,  and  all  that  duller  ears  heard,  but  dimly, 
in  the  splash  and  surge  of  the  brown  fern-covered  stream, 
ho  heard  in  marvelous  poems  and  translated  into  dearet 
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tongae — ^the  universal  tongae  which  has  no  conntry  and 
no  limit,  and  in  which  the  musician  speaks  alike  to  sove- 
reign and  to  savage. 

There  was  not  a  creature  there  to  hear,  save  the  jellow- 
winged  lorioles  and  Mistigri  who  was  absorbed  in  nuts, 
but  he  played  on  to  himself  an  hour  or  more  for  love  of  the 
theme  and  the  art,  and  an  old  peasant  woman,  going 
through  the  trees  at  some  yards  distance,  and  seeing  no- 
thing of  the  player  for  the  screen  of  leaves,  laughed  and 
stroked  the  hair  of  a  grandchild  who  clung  to  her  afraid  of 
the  magical  woodland-melodies :  "  The  wood-elves,  little 
one?    Bahl  that  is  only  Tricotrinl" 

Her  feet,  brushing  the  fallen  leaves  with  pleasant  sound, 
soon  passed  away ;  he  played  on  and  on,  such  poetry  aa 
Bamboche  drew  from  his  violin,  whereat  Poussin  bowed 
his  head,  weeping  with  the  passion  of  women,  as  through 
his  tears  he  beheld  as  in  a  vision  the  "Et  in  Arcadia 
Ego." 

Then,  as  suddenly  as  he  had  begun,  Tricotrin  dropped 
the  bow  and  ceased ;  and  struck  a  light  and  smoked, — a 
great  Arab  pipe  of  some  carved  wood,  black  and  polished 
by  long  use.  On  the  silence  that  succeeded  there  came  a 
low  laugh  of  delight — ^the  laugh  of  a  very  young  child. 
He  looked  up  and  down  and  among  the  ferns  at  his  feet; 
the  laughter  was  close  beside  him,  yet  he  could  see  no- 
thing. He  smoked  on  indiflPerently,  watching  the  bright 
eyes  of  the  birds  glancing  out  from  the  shadow;  then  the 
laugh  came  again;  close  at  his  side,  as  it  sounded;  he 
rose  and  pushed  aside  some  branches  and  looked  over  a 
broken  rail  behind  him  beyond  a  tangled  growth  of  reeds 
aid  rushes. 

There  he  saw  what  had  aroused  him  from  his  smoke- 
silence:  more  than  half  hidden  under  the  moss  and  the 
broad  tufted  grasses,  stretching  her  hands  out  at  the  gor- 
geous butterflies  that  fluttered  above  her  head,  and  cov- 
ered with  the  wide  yellow  leaves  of  gourds  and  the  white 
fragrant  abundance  of  traveler Vjoy,  was  the  child  whose 
laughter  he  had  heard.  A  child  between  two  and  three 
years  old,'  her  face  warm  with  the  flush  of  past  sleep,  her 
eyes  smiling  against  the  light,  her  hair  lying  like  gold-dust 
MW  the  moss,  her  small  fair  limbs  struggling  uncovered 
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out  of  a  rough  red  cloak  tbat  alone  was  folded  about  her. 
The  scarlet  of  the  mantle,  the  wliitenesa  of  the  cleinatia, 
the  yellovr  hues  of  the  wild  gourda,  the  color  of  the  witigcd 
inaects,  the  head  of  the  child  riaing  out  of  the  mosaes,  and 
the  young  face  that  looked  tike  a  moas^rosebud  just  un- 
closing, made  a  picture  in  their  own  w^y;  and  ho  who 
passed  no  picture  bj,  but  bad  piotwrea  in  his  momory  sui'- 
passing-  all  the  collected  art  of  galleries,  paused  to  survey 
it  inth  his  armd  folded  on  the  rail 

Its  solitude,  ita  strangeaess,  did  not  occur  to  him;  ho 
looked  at  it  as  at  some  painting  of  his  French  brethron'd 
easels,  that  was  all  But  the  child,  seeing-  a  huuian  eye 
rej^ard  herj  forgot  her  butterflies,  and  remembered  human 
wautB*,  &ho  stretched  her  hands  to  him  instead  of  to  her 
playmates  of  the  ain  ''J'ai  faimP*  she  cried,  with  a  plains 
tive  eelf-pity ;  bread  would  he  better  than  the  butterUies. 

"Hungry?"  he  answered,  addressing  her  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  Mistigri,  *'  I  have  nothing  for  you.  Who 
brought  you  there,  you  Waif  and  Stray  ?  Put  down  thor« 
and  left,  to  get  rid  of  the  trauljle  of  you,  apparently? 
Well. — D*Alembert  was  dropped  down  in  the  streota,  and 
found  a  foster-mother  in  a  milk-woman^  and  he  did  prelly 
well  afterward.  Perhaps  some  dainty  De  Teacin  bryu,i,Hit 
yon  likewise  into  the  world  and  has  hidden  you  like  a  liit 
of  smciggled  lace,  only  ttiinkiugyou  nothing  so  valualjle. 
Is  it  so,  eh  ?" 

"J 'at /aim/*'  cried  the  child  afresh;  all  her  history  wag 
compri^^ed  to  her  in  the  one  fact  that  she  wanted  bread, — 
as  it  is  comprised  to  a  mob. 

**  Catch,  then  !"  he  replied  to  the  cry,  dropping  into  her 
hands  from  wLero  he  leant  a  bunch  of  the  Cbasselas  grapes 
that  still  remniucd  in  hra  pocket.  It  auffieed;  the  child 
w;xn  not  so  mueh  pained  by  hunger  as  by  thirst,  though 
she  scarcely  knaw  the  diHerence  between  her  own  sonna^ 
lions;  her  throat  was  dry,  and  the  grapes  wore  all  she 
wanted,  He^  leaning  o^er  the  lichen-covered  rail,  watched 
her  while  she  enjoyed  thera  one  by  one  She  was  a  very 
pretty  child,  the  prettier  for  that  rough  moss  covering, 
out  of  which  her  delicate  fair  shoulders  and  chest  rose  uii* 
covered,  while  the  breeze  blew  about  her  yellow  glossy 
curls. 
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"Left  there  to  be  g^t  rid  of, — clearly,"  he  murnitireil 
to  her.  "Any  one  who  picks  you  up  will  do  you  the 
greatest  injury  poaaibla  Die  now  in  the  sunshine  among 
the  flowers;  you  will  never  have  such  another  chance 
of  a  poetical  and  picturesque  exit.  Who  was  ingoniona 
enough  to  hide  you  there?  The  poor  shirt-stitcher  who 
waa  at  her  laat  eou? — or  Madame  la  Marquise  who  waa 
ut  her  ht.'st  ecaudal  ?  Was  it  Magdalene  who  has  to  wear 
srijck-cloth  for  having  dared  to  sin  without  money  to  buy 
alrfloltttion? — ^or  Messalina  who  covers  ten  thousand  pois- 
onitua  passions  with  a  silver  embroidered  robe,  and  ia 
only  discreetly  careful  of  'consequences?'  Which  was 
your  progenitrix  little  one,  eh  ?" 

To  this  question  so  closely  concerning"  her,  the  Waif 
could  give  no  answer,  being  gifted  with  only  imperfect 
speech  j  but,  happy  in  the  grapes,  she  laughed  up  in  his 
eyes  her  unspoken  thanks,  shaking  a  cluster  of  clematis 
above  her  head,  as  happy  in  her  couch  of  flowers  and 
moss  aJ3  she  could  have  been  in  any  silver  cradle.  The 
question  concerned  her  in  nothing  yet:  the  bar  sinister 
could  not  stretch  across  the  sunny  blue  skies,  the  butter- 
flies  flew  above  her  as  familiarly  as  above  the  brow  of  a 
child-queen,  and  tbe  white  flowers  did  not  wither  sooner 
in  bastard  than  in  legitimate  hands. 

**  How  the  sun  shines  on  you,  as  if  you  were  a  prin- 
ccsbI"  he  soliloqniiied  to  her.  "  Ah  I  Nature  is  a  terrible 
socialist;  what  republicans  she  would  make  of  men  if 
they  listened  to  her.  But  there  is  no  fear  for  them, — they 
are  not  fond  enough  of  her  school  I  Ton  look  very  com- 
fortably settled  here,  and  how  soon  you  will  get  life  over. 
You  are  very  fortunate.  You  will  suffer  a  little  bit, — . 
paf  I  what  of  that?  EveTbody  suffers  that  little  bit  sooner 
or  later,  and  it  grows  sharper  the  longer  it  is  put  off. 
Suppose  yon  were  picked  up  by  somebody  and  lived,  it 
would  be  very  bad  for  you.  Yon  would  be  a  lovely  wo 
man,  and  lovely  women  are  the  deviFs  aides-de-camp 
You  would  snare  men  in  your  yellow  hair,  and  steal  theii 
substance  with  the  breath  of  your  lips,  and  dress  up  lying 
avarice  as  love,  and  make  a  miser's  greed  wear  tbe  smile 
of  a  cherub-  Ah  I  that  you  would.  And  then  would 
oome  age,  a  worse  thing  for  women  like  you  thoii  crimf 
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or  doath;  and  you  would  suffer  an  agooy  with  every 
wrinkle  and  a  martyrdom  with  every  whitening  lock,  aud 
yon  would  grow  hard,  and  hag'g'ard,  and  painted,  and 
hi<leou3  even  to  the  vilest  among  men;  and  you  would 
l>e  hissed  off  the  stag-e  in  hatred  by  the  mouthi*  that  one* 
fihouted  your  triumphs,  while  you  would  bear  the  fresh 
comers  laugh  as  they  rushed  on  to  be  crowded  with  the 
roses  that  once  wreathed  your  own  forehead.  And  then 
would  come  the  end, — the  hospital  and  the  wooden  shell, 
and  the  grave  trampled  fiat  to  the  dust  as  soon  almost  aa 
made,  while  the  world  danced  on  in  the  sunlight  unheed- 
ing. Ah  I  he  wise.  Die  while  you  can,  among  your  bat- 
lerflies  and  flowers  T' 

The  child,  tying  below  there  in  ber  neat,  looked  up  in 
his  eyes  again  and  laughed:  ^'Tival"  she  cried,  while 
she  clasped  her  grapes  in  her  two  small  hands. 

"  Vira?  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Do  you  mean, 
iraperfectly,  to  ask  to  live  in  Italian?  Fie  tbeni  That 
is  nnphilosopbic.  Take  the  advice  of  two  phiJoaophers. 
Bolingbfoke  says,  there  is  so  much  trouble  in  coming  into 
the  world  and  in  going  out  of  it,  that  it  la  barely  worth 
while  to  be  here  at  all,  and  I  tell  you  the  same.  He  had 
the  cakes  and  ale  too,  but  the  one  got  stale  and  the  other 
bitter.  What  will  it  be  for  you  who  start  with  neither 
cakes  nor  ale  ?  Life's  not  worth  much  to  a  man.  It  is 
worth  just  nothing  at  all  to  a  womaa.  It  is  a  mistake 
altogether,  and  lasts  just  long  enough  for  all  to  find  that 
out,  but  not  long  enough  for  any  to  remedy  it.  We  always 
live  the  time  required  to  get  thoroughly  uncomfortable, 
and  as  soon  as  we  are  in  the  traek  to  sift  the  problem^ — paf ! 
— out  we  go  like  a  rushlight,  the  very  moment  we  begin 
to  burn  brightly.  Be  persuaded  by  me,  and  don't  think  of 
living;  you  have  a  golden  opportunity  of  getting  quit- 
tance of  the  whole  affair     Don't  throw  it  awayl" 

The  good  advice  of  Experience  was,  as  it  alwayB  13, 
thrown  away  on  the  impetuosity  of  Ignorance.  The  child 
laughed  still  over  her  Chasselas  bunch,  murmuring  still 
over  and  over  again  the  neares^t  approach  she  knew  to  a 
name : 

"  Viva— Viva— Viva  I" 

*'Thb    obstinacy    of   women   prematurely   developed^ 
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Why  will  you  not  know  when  you  are  well  off?  *  Those 
whom  the  gods  love  die  young.'  If  you  would  just  now 
prefer  to  have  your  mother's  love  instead  of  the  gods',  you 
are  wrong.  What  have  you  before  you  ?  You  will  be 
marked  *■  outcast.'  You  will  have  nothing  as  your  career 
except  to  get  rich  by  snaring  the  foolish ;  or  to  be  virtu- 
ous and  starve  on  three-halfpence  a  day,  having  a  pauper's 
burial  as  reward  for  your  chastity.  If  you  live,  your 
bands  must  be  either  soiled  or  empty.  I  would  die  among 
the  clematis  if  I  were  you." 

But  the  child,  persistently  regardless  of  wise  counsel, 
only  laughed  still,  and  strove  to  struggle  from  her  net- 
work of  blossom  and  of  moss. 

"Your  mind  is  set  upon  living, — what  a  pity  I"  mur- 
mured her  solitary  companion.  "When  your  hair  is 
white,  how  you  will  wish  you  had  died  when  it  was  yel- 
low,— everybody  does, — but  while  the  yellow  lasts  no- 
body believes  itl  You  want  to  live?  So  Eve  wanted 
the  '  fruit  of  fairest  colors.'  If  I  were  to  help  you  to  have 
your  own  way  now,  you  would  turn  on  me  thirty  years 
hence  as  your  worst  enemy.  Were  you  able  to  under- 
stand reason, — but  your  sex  would  prevent  that,  let  alone 
your  age.  Let  us  ask  Mistigri.  Mistigri,  is  that  Waif  to 
live  or  to  die  ?" 

The  companion  and  counselor,  who  lived  in  his  pocket, 
and  was  accustomed  to  be  thus  appealed  to,  had  swung 
herself  down  on  to  the  grass,  and  was  no,w  squatted  on 
the  rail  beside  him.  The  child  catching  sight  of  the  mon- 
key, tried  to  stretch  and  stroke  her,  and  Mistigri,  who 
was  always  of  an  affable,  and,  when  she  had  eaten  suffi- 
cient herself,  of  a  generous  turn  of  mind,  extended  her  lit- 
tle black  paw,  and  tendered  a  nut,  as  an  overture  to  an 
acquaintance. 

"  You  vote  for  life  too?"  cried  Tricotrin.  *'Bah,  Mis- 
tigri. I  thought  you  so  sensible, — for  your  sex  1  When 
a  discerning  mother,  above  the  weakness  of  womenkind, 
has  arranged  everything  so  neatly,  we  should  be  the  most 
miserable  sentimentalists  to  interfere. " 

As  he  spoke,  the  little  creature,  who  had  been  vainly 
striving  to  free  herself  from  her  forest-cradle,  ceased  her 
efforts  and  looked  up  in  piteous  mute  entreaty,  hei*  eyes 
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wet  fiad  soft  with  ^Hstening  tears,  her  moutli  trembling 
with  an  unspoken  appeal. 

He,  who  saw  a  wounded  bird  only  to  help  it,  and  met 
a  lame  dog  only  to  carry  it,  was  unable  to  resist  that  pa* 
thetic  helplessness.     He  turned  and  lifted  his  voice, 

"Grand'mere  Vireloia,  are  you  there?  Here  is  some- 
thing in  youT  way,  not  in  miMe." 

In  answer  to  the  shout  there  cam©  out  from  the  low 
broken  door  of  the  rQJned  tower  an  old  peasant  woman, 
brown  and  bent  and  very  aged,  but  blitlie  as  a  bird,  and 
with  her  black  eyes  as  bright  as  the  eyes  of  a  mouse 
nnder  the  white  pent-house  of  her  high,  starched  cap. 

"What  is  it,  good  Trlcotrin  ?"  she  asked,  in  that  sweet, 
Hinging  voice  that  makes  the  accent  of  many  French  pGas- 
aiit  women  so  liii^'rirjg  and  charming  on  the  ear ;  the 
voice  that  has  in  it  all  the  contentment  of  the  brave, 
cheery  spirit  within. 

**  A  Waif  and  Stray,"  anawered  Tricotrin.  "Whether 
from  Mary  Magdalene  or  Madame  la  Marquise  is  unknown, 
probably  will  never  be  known.  Curses  go  home  to  roost, 
but  chickens  don't.  The  Waif  is  irrational,  she  thinks 
a  mouthful  of  black  bread  better  than  easy  extinction 
among  the  ferns.  Clandine  de  Tencin  has  left  a  feminino 
D'Alembert  in  a  moss-cradle;  are  you  inclined  to  play 
the  part  of  the  fostor-motber?" 

Grand'ti^^re  Vireloia  listened  to  the  harangue,  compre- 
hending it  no  more  than  if  he  had  spoken  in  Hebrew,  but 
she  waA  used  to  bim,  and  thought  nothing  of  that. 

** What  is  it  I  am  to  see?"  she  asked  again,  peering 
curiously  with  lively  interest  among  the  leaves.  Before 
he  could  answer  she  had  caught  sight  of  the  child,  with 
vehement  amaze  and  ecstatic  wonder  j  the  speech  had 
been  as  Hebrew  to  her,  but  the  fact  was  substantial  and 
indisputable.  Crossing  herself  in  her  surprise,  with  a 
thousand  expletives  of  piiy  and  admiration,  she  bent  her 
Mttle  withered  but  still  aetive  form  beneath  the  rail,  and 
stooped  and  raised  the  foundling — raised  her,  but  only  a 
little  from  the  grouTul. 

**Holy  Virgin  1  Tricotrin  I"  eh e  cried,  "look  herel  the 
child  It^  fastened.     Help  mel" 

He  looked  quickly  as  she  called  him,  and  saw  that  the 
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m'thes  of  osiers  aid  the  tendrils  of  wild  vine  had  been 
netted  so  tightly  around  the  limbs,  tied  here  and  there 
with  strong  twine,  that  the  infant  could  never  have  es- 
caped from  its  resting-place ;  it  had  evidently  been  so  fast- 
ened that  the  child  might  perish  there  unseen.  His  face 
darkened  as  he  looked. 

"  Murder,  then !  not  mere  neglect.  Ah  I  this  is  Madame 
la  Marquise  at  work,  not  Magdalene  1''  be  murmured,  as 
ho  slashed  the  network  right  and  left  with  his  knife,  and 
set  the  Waif  at  liberty,  while  Grand*mfere  Virelois  went 
into  a  woman's  raptures  on  the  young  beauty  of  the  "pe- 
tit G^su,"  and  a  woman's  vehement  censures  of  a  sister's 
sin. 

Tricotrin  smoked  resignedly,  while  her  raptures  and 
her  diatribes  expended  themselves;  it  was  long  before 
either  were  exhausted. 

"Don't  abuse  the  mother,"  he  interposed  at  last. 
"  Everybody  gets  rid  of  troublesome  consequences  when 
they  can.  We've  done  no  good  in  disturbing  her  arrange- 
ments. We  have  only  disinterred  a  living  blunder  that 
she  wished  to  bury." 

"For  shame,  Tricotrin  I"  cried  Grand'mfere,  quivering 
with  horror,  while  she  folded  the  child  in  her  withered 
arms.  "You  can  jest  on  such  wickedness!  You  can  ex- 
cuse such  a  murderess  I" 

"Pafl"  said  Tricotrin,  lightly  blowing  away  a  smoke 
ring.  "  The  whole  system  of  creation  is  a  sliding  scale 
of  murders.  All  the  world  over  life  is  only  sustained  by 
life  being  extinguished." 

Grand'mfere  Virelois,  who  was  a  pious  little  woman, 
shuddered  and  clasped  the  child  nearer. 

"Ah — h — h  I  the  vile  woman  I  How  will  she  see  our 
Lady's  face  on  the  last  day?" 

"  How  she  will  meet  the  world  she  lives  in  is  more  the 
question  with  her  now,  I  imagine.  An  eminently  saga- 
cious woman  I  and  you  and  I  are  two  sentimentalists  to 
interfere  with  her  admirably  artistic  play.  So  you  would 
live,  little  one  ?  I  wonder  what  you  will  make  of  what 
you  have  got  I  A  Jeremiad  if  you  are  a  good  silly 
woman ;  a  Can-can-measuro  if  you  are  a  bad  dever  one 
Which  will  it  be,  I  wonder?" 
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'*Mon  Dieu,  it  is  an  angell"  murmured  Graud^mkre, 

"such  hair,  like  eilk, — such  eyes, — sach  a  rose  for  ft 
mouth  I  And  left  to  die  of  hunger  and  cold  I  Ah,  may 
the  Ho!y  Mary  find  her  out  and  avenge  her  crime,  thd 
wicked  one  t" 

*'  The  vengeance  will  come  quick  if  the  sinner  live  in  a 
garret;  it  will  limp  very  slowly  if  she  shelter  in  a  pakce. 
Well,  since  you  take  that  child  in  your  arms,  do  jou  mean 
to  find  her  the  piece  of  bread  the  unphiloaophic  castaway 
will  want  ?" 

'*WiIl  I  noti  if  I  go  without  myselt  Oh  the  pretty 
little  child !  who  could  have  left  you  f  Wherever  the 
mother  dwells,  may  the  good  God  hunt  her  down  1" 

"  Deity  as  a  detective  f  Not  a  grand  idea  that.  Yet 
it  la  the  heavenly  office  that  looks  dearest  to  man  when  it 
18  exercised  upon  others  I  Grand'mbre,  answer  me.  Are 
you  going  to  keep  that  Waif?" 

The  bright  brown  wrinked  homely  face  of  the  good  old 
woman  grew  perplexed : 

"Ah,  my  friend, — times  are  so  bad,— it  is  hard  work 
to  get  a  bit  in  the  pot  for  one*a  self,  and  I  stitch,  Btiteh, 
stitch,  and  spin,  spin,  spin,  till  1  am  blind  many  a  time. 
And  yet  the  pretty  child, — with  no  one  to  care  for  it  I  I 
do  not  know? — she  must  be  brought  up  hard  if  she  (x>me 
to  me.  Not  a  lentil  even  to  put  in  the  water  and  make 
one  fancy  it  is  soup,  in  some  days  these  hard  times  [  But 
do  you  know  nothing  more  of  her  than  this,  Tricotrin  V' 

**  Nothing." 

His  luminous  eyea  met  hers  fall,  and  frankly ;  she  knew 
— all  the  nations  where  he  wandered  knew — that  the 
affirmative  of  Tricotrin  was  more  sure  than  the  truth  of 
most  men^s  oaths. 

**  Then  she  must  be  abandoned  here  by  some  wretch  to 
starve  unseen  ?" 

**It  looks  like  it" 

"Ah  I  the  little  angel  1  What  does  the  barbarous  brutal 
heart  of  stone  deserve  ?'' 

"  What  it  will  get  if  it  lodge  in  the  breast  that  rags  and 
Utters  cover, — what  it  will  not  get  if  it  lodge  in  the  breast 
that  heayes  under  silks  and  laces.'* 

*'  Trofi  enough  I    But  the  good  Qod  will  smite  in  hia 
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own  time.  Oh,  little  one,  how  could  they  ever  forsake 
thee  ?"  cried  Grand'mfere,  caressing  afresh  the  child  who 
was  laughing  and  well  content  in  her  friendly  and  tender 
hold. 

"  Then  you  are  going  to  adopt  her  ?" 

'*  Adopt  her  ?  Mother  of  Jesus  1  I  dare  not  say  that. 
You  know  how  I  live,  Tricotrin, — how  hardly,  though  I 
try  to  let  it  be  cheerfully.  If  I  had  a  little  more  she 
Bh,iuld  share  it,  and  welcome ;  but  as  it  is, — not  a  mouth- 
ful of  chestnuts,  even,  so  often ;  not  a  drop  of  oil  or  a  bit 
of  garlic  sometimes  weeks  together  I  She  would  be  bet- 
ter off  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  than  with  me  Besides, 
it  is  an  affair  for  the  Mayor  of  the  commune." 

*'  Certainly  it  is.  But  if  the  most  notable  Mayor  can 
do  nothing  except  send  this  foundling  among  the  others, 
would  you  like  better  to  keep  her  ?" 

Grand'm^re  Virelois  was  silent  and  thoughtful  a  min- 
ute; then  her  little  bright  eyes  glanced  up  at  him  from 
under  their  white  linen  roofing,  with  a  gleam  in  them 
that  was  between  a  smile  and  a  tear. 

"  You  know  how  I  lost  tliem,  Tricotrin.  One  in  Africa, 
— one  at  the  Barricades, — one  crushed  under  a  great  mar- 
ble block,  building  the  Prefet's  palace  And  then  the 
grandchild  too, — the  only  little  one, — so  pretty,  so  frail, 
so  tender,  killed  that  long  bitter  winter,  because  the  food 
was  so  scarce,  like  the  young  birds  dead  on  the  snow  I 
You  know,  Tricotrin  ? — and  what  use  is  it  to  take  her  to 
perish  like  him,  though  in  her  laughter  and  her  caresses  I 
might  think  that  he  lived  again  ?" 

*'  I  know!"  said  Tricotrin,  softly  with  an  infinite  balm 
of  pity,  and  of  the  remembrance  that  was  the  sweetest 
sympathy,  in  his  voice.  "  Well — if  M.  le  Maire  can  find 
none  to  claim  her,  she  shall  stay  with  you,  grand'm^re, 
and,  as  for  the  food,  that  shall  not  trouble  you;  I  will 
have  a  care  of  that." 

*'  You^    Holy  Jesus  I  how  good  I" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  abetted  her  in  her  ignorant  and 
ridiculous  desire  to  exchange  a  pleasant  death  among  the 
clematis  for  all  the  toil  and  turmoil  of  prolonged  existences; 
I  am  clearly  responsible  for  my  share  in  the  folly.  I  cut 
the  meshes  that   her  sagacious  mother  had   knotted   so 
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hardily  \  I  must  accept  my  part  m  the  anas  of  such  un* 
warrantable  interference.  Ton  keep  the  Waif j  and  I 
will  be  at  the  cost  of  her." 

"But  then,  Tricotrin,  you  call  yourself  poor?'^ 

"So  I  am.  But  one  need  not  be  a  mllllonatre  to  be  able 
to  get  a  few  crumbs  for  that  robin.  The  creature  per- 
aiflled  in  living,  and  I  humored  her  caprice.  It  was 
mock  humanity,  paltry  sentiment;  Mistigri  was  partly 
at  fault,  but  I  mostly.  We  must  accept  the  results, 
They  will  be  disastrous  probably — the  creature  is  femi- 
nine— but  such  aa  tbey  are  we  must  make  the  beat  of 
them." 

"Then  you  will  adopt  her?" 

"Not  in  the  least.  But  I  will  see  she  has  Bomelhiag  to 
eat;  and  that  you  are  able  to  give  it  her  if  her  parents  can- 
not be  found.  Here  is  a  gold  bit  for  the  present  minute, 
and  when  we  know  wheiher  she  is  really  and  truly  a  Waif, 
you  shall  have  more  to  keep  the  pot  over  your  fire  full  and 
boiling.     Adieu,  grand'mfere.'^ 

With  that  farewell,  he,  heedless  of  the  voluble  thanks 
and  praises  that,  the  old  woman  showGrcd  after  him,  and 
of  the  outcries  of  the  child  who  called  to  Mistigri,  put  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  his  violin  in  his  pocket,  and  throwing 
Lis  knapsack  over  his  aboulder  brushed  his  way  through 
the  forest  growth. 

" Mock-eentiment I"  he  said  to  himself.  "You  and  I 
have  done  a  silly  tbing^  Mistigri.    What  will  come  of  it  ?" 

The  monkey  cracked  a  fair-looking  fat  not  which  she 
carried,  with  glee  \  and  cast  it  forth  in  disgust ;  the  hand* 
Bome  shell  had  dust  and  a  maggot  withiu  it. 

*' Ahl"  thought  TrJcotrin,  taking  the  out  as  a  parable, 
"will  that  young  innocentrlooking  life  yonder  ever  rfr 
ward  US  by  corrupts oq  at  its  core  V^ 
B 
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Thers  were  two  leagues  between  him  and  the  Qea^ 
est  town,  and  this  wanderer  little  lovel  any  contact  with 
the  law  or  its  officers,  with  the  routine  and  details  of  citi- 
zenship and  communities.  But  chance  had  brought  him, 
and  him  alone,  upon  his  little  castaway.  Bohemian 
though  he  was,  he  would  not  neglect  the  duty  that  the 
trouvaille,  accidental  and  little  welcome  as  it  might  be, 
brought  with  it.  An  evil  thing  had  been  clearly  done ; 
the  search  for  it  lay  with  the  administrators  of  civil  laws. 
He  had  no  liking  for  them,  and  no  faith  in  their  sincerity 
or  their  efficiency,  but  at  the  same  time  the  foundling's 
safety  needed  their  interference.  So  he  betook  himself 
straight  through  the  vineyards  across  into  the  white  long 
road,  poplar-fringed  and  without  shadow,  which  led-to  the 
small,  still,  gray  town,  whose  peaked  roofs  and  pointed 
towers  were  rising  far  away  out  from  a  mass  of  autumn- 
tinted  orchards. 

It  was  a  rapid  progress  with  his  light  swift  tread,  yet 
creature  after  creature  stopped  him,  either  of  his  own  will 
or  at  their  entreaty. 

The  women  working  in  the  fields;  the  vintagers  at  la- 
bor among  the  grapes ;  the  meek-eyed  cows  looking  over 
the  stone  fences ;  the  team  of  bullocks  drawing  a  timber 
wagon  wearily  along ;  the  children  filling  a  pitcher  at 
the  roadside  waterspout;  the  old  women  resting  under 
the  wayside  crosses; — all  had  words  from  him,  words 
which  left  them  brighter,  braver,  happier,  than  they  had 
been  before  those  kindly  eyes,  shining  so  lustrous  in  the 
sun,  had  fallen  on  them.  Man  and  child,  woman  and  ani- 
mal, felt  the  influence  of  glance  and  word,  as  the  languid 
flowers  feel  the  dew,  as  the  shaded  fruit  feels  the  summer 
warmth. 

"What  makes  thee  so  merry,  child?  Has  any  one 
given  thee  money?"  asked  an  old  woman,  deaf  and 
blind,  sitting  knitting  in  the  front  of  her  vine-hung,  rock- 
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btiilt  cottage,  of  the  grandsoDj  who  came  bounding  to  her 
side 

The  boy  laaghed  gayly. 

**No,  grand 'mfere.  Better  still.  Tricotrin  spoke  to  me 
as  he  passed!" 

"  Ah,  ah  I  Triisotrin  ?  I  wish  thou  hadst  brought  hici 
hitter.  He  would  have  mended  thy  mother's  spinni[ig- 
wbeel^ — and  there  are  none  like  him  for  making  dark 
thing's  look  bright." 

'^fte  was  in  haste,  grand'mfere.  And  he  had  loitered 
already,  to  look  at  Blase  T argot's  sick  mare." 

*'And  cured  her  at  a  touchy — is  it  not?" 

"  Not  quite  that.  He  says  he  cannot  work  miracles, 
tliough  we  thiuk  he  can.  But  it  is  certain  the  beast  let 
bim  look  at  her  wound  as  quietly  as  a  lamb^ — she  who 
kicks  and  bites  at  all  who  go  near  I — and  he  has  told  Blase 
Turgot  bow  to  get  her  well  in  a  week." 

The  o!d  blind  knitter  nodded  her  head  several  times, 
with  sapient  comprehension. 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure!  He  can  do  what  he  likes. 
If  h(^  be  the  Wandering  Jew,  as  they  say,  it  was  wise  oi 
the  good  Gesu  to  bid  bim  stay  bo  long  on  earth.'* 

''You  thiuk  he  is  that,  grand'niferef"  whispered  the 
boy  in  awe,  that  ssubdued  his  mirth. 

The  old  woman  nodded  hor  head  again  with  meaning 
emphasis. 

''It  is  said/*  she  answered  significantly,  ^' And  I  have 
seen  things '* 

**  But  the  Jew  was  wicked,  grand'm^re ;  and  he  is  so 
good  ?"  objected  the  boy,  who  loved  little  to  think  thai 
the  hand  which  bad  just  tossed  bim  a  great  golden-brown 
pear  was  a  hand  accursed  of  his  Church. 

The  grandmother  laid  her  knitting  down  on  her  lap^ 
looking  out  at  the  sunshine  as  though  her  blind  eyes  saw 
its  beauty. 

*' Pierre, — it  may  well  be  that  a  life  led  in  atonement 
is  the  life  nearest  to  God,  and  most  blessed  to  men,  Bc- 
Bides**' — aud  she  lowered  her  voice  as  one  who  6i>eak9 
sacrilege  fearingly^  "  besides — thou  kuowest  he  has  oo 
love  for  the  prieats,  has  Tricotrin." 

Pierre  nodded,  but  he  remained  uncooviDced ;   in  his 
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secret  soul  he  had  no  love  for  the  priests  himself,  finding 
infinite  weariness  in  his  aves ;  and,  moreover,  the  true  in- 
stinct of  the  child  felt,  without  reasoning  on  its  instinct, 
l^hat  the  brightness  and  the  strength,  the  genius  and  tho 
sweetness,  of  the  life  they  spoke  of  were  too  unshadowed, 
and  too  unsaddened,  to  be  the  mournful  though  hallowed 
('flfsprings  of  remorse. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  You  get  on  ill,  friend  Target  ?  Of  course  you  do. 
Tou  are  surprised  ?  I  am  not.  For  a  sou  you  give  a  sou's 
worth.  Ignoramus!  how  is  that  compatible  with  pros- 
perity ?  You  want  a  receipt  for  the  philosopher's  stone  ? 
I  will  give  yon  one.  Stint  the  corn  to  the  peasant's  mule, 
and  give  avermeasure  to  the  rich  man's  fat  stalled  beast 
Cheat  the  widow  out  of  an  e^g  every  time  she  sells  you 
poultry,  and  throw  a  dainty  tit-bit  gratis  into  M.  le  Cure's 
dinner.  When  the  woman-tramp  sits  down  famished  give 
her  the  mouldy  bread,  and  when  the  Mayor  of  the  Com- 
mune calls  for  wine  serve  him  your  best  and  oiliest.  As 
soon  as  an  inundation  or  a  fire  breaks  out  far  away  in 
other  provinces,  let  your  name  loom  large  in  subscrip- 
tion; when  the  ragged  children  creep  in  to  pick  up  the 
odd  barley-corns  thrown  to  your  barn-door  fowls,  drive 
them  away  with  a  crack  of  the  whip.  Do  this  and  more 
likewise,  Turgot,  and  you  will  find  the  philosopher's  stone 
.turn  you  gold  1" 

Tavern-keoper  Turgot,  thus  apostrophized,  shook  his 
head  pensively  in  a  sorrowful  perplexity,  standing  at  the 
porch  of  his  good  inn,  the  Golden  Lion. 

"Ahl  it  is  well  to  talk,  Tricotrin,  and  your  lips  ever 
melt  into  laughter  and  irony.  But  you  know  me, — ^my 
receipts  are  small,  my  compassion  is  enormous;  the 
money  runs,  runs,  runs,  like  a  scampering  mouse,  and 
never  comes  back  again  I — ^what  would  you  ?  I  have  aot 
the  talent  to  cheat." 

"And  you  became  an  inn-keeper  ?     Imbecile  !" 
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*'A  D  inn-keeper  ?  Eb,  monsieur !  It  is  not  only  in  an 
inn  one  needs  that  talent  to  prosper." 

"  Oh  no  ;  it  is  wanted  in  imperial  cabinets  as  much  as 
in  wayside  ones ;  and  the  bills  of  a  country  want  doctor- 
ing  m  nmch  aa  the  bills  of  a  cafe  I  If  you  cannot  cheat, 
my  Tiirgot ** 

"What  can  I  do?" 

"Break  stooes.    It  is  the  general  finale  of  honesty!'* 

The  landlord,  amused  if  not  solaced,  laughed  a  little 
despite  himHolf,  and  went  within  to  attend  the  wants  of 
one  of  the  few  wanderers  to  the  unprofitable  though  ad- 
mirable Golden  Lion,  which  stood  so  charmingly,  close 
ander  the  shadow  of  a  uoble  old  brown  church,  and  front- 
ing the  market-place,  then  all  ablaze  with  rich  autumnal 
color,  where  the  fruit-women  sat  with  piles  of  melons^ 
and  gourds,  and  late  peaches,  and  early  grapes^  and  heaps 
of  dnnip,  sweet-smelling,  gathered  herbs. 

Tricotrin  left  alone  watched  the  market  awhile,  taking 
an  artist's  pleasure  la  all  that  glow  and  glory  of  confused 
hues,  and  thinking  of  the  words  of  Antoninus,^"  What- 
ever the  seasons  bear  shall  be  joyful  fi'uit  to  me,  0  Na- 
ture; from  thee  are  all  things,  in  thee  they  subsistj  to 
thee  they  return." 

For  Nature  was  mother,  mistress,  daughter,  deity, 
idol,  teacher,  friend,  all  in  one  to  TricotriD;  and  in  all 
her  protean  shapes  he  loved  her. 

"  What  is  it ?  AH.  What  baa  it?  Nothing,"  was  the 
famous  line  anent  the  third  estate  which  once,  throtigh 
Bifeyes,  convulsed  a  nation. 

Much  such  a  line  expressed  the  social  status  of  Tri- 
cotrin, philosopher,  poet,  cosmopolitan,  artist,  democrat, 
and  wanderer.  '* Many-sided"  as  ever  could  he  exacted 
by  Greek  zeal  for  mortal  perfection,  he  could  be  every-, 
tiling  by  turns;  but,  for  possessions,  he  had  naught  save 
his  titraduarius,  his  -Mistigri,  and  a  well-beloved  At- 
tavante's  Dante.  He  had  the  geoius  of  a  Mozart, — 
to  make  music  only  to  a  peasant's  festival  or  his  own 
Bolitude;  the  eloquence  of  a  Mirabeau, — to  remain  a 
bohemian  and  be  called  a  scaiup;  the  sagacity  of  a  Tal- 
leyi-and, — to  be  worth  do  more  in  any  pecuniary  sense 
than  one  of  the  vintagers  at  work  among  the  grapes  j  th* 
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versatilitj  of  a  Crichton, — to  shed  hia  talents'  luster  forth 
on  French  hamlets'  bridal  feasts,  Italian  olive-growere' 
frug-al  suppers,  Spanish  muleteei's'  camp-fires,  Irish  cot- 
ters' wakes  and  revels,  Paris  laborers'  bails  and  wine^ 
bouts;  the  wisdom  of  a  Boethius,— to  laugh  at  life  with 
the  glorious  mirth  of  Aristophanes,  to  need  as  little  in 
his  dailj  wants  as  Louis  Cornaro,  to  love  all  pleasure 
with  the  Burgundian  jeat  of  a  Piron.  Was  this  the  reck- 
less waste  of  marvelous  gifts  thrown  away  like  diamonds 
cast  on  a  sea  ?  or  was  it  a  brave,  joyous,  wise  adoption 
of  a  life  without  care  aod  warmed  bj  the  sunlight  of 
DaturOj  careless  of  the  gas  glare  of  fame  f 

The  world  thought  oue  wayj  the  bohemian  the  other. 
*' Judge  no  life  until  its  close  has  been  seen,"  say #  the 
eag-e;  hence  it  had  not  yet  been  proved  whether  the 
world  or  the  bohemian  was  poost  right, 

That  he  was  Tricotrin, — a  most  markedly  distinctive 
personality  moreover, — was  all  that  any  one  knew  of 
him.  It  wag  enough  for  the  people  who  loved  him  j  and 
they  stretched  from  Danube  to  Guadalquiver,  from  Liffey 
to  Tiber,  from  Euphratua  to  the  AmaxoD,  while  id  France, 
the  land  of  his  adoption  if  not  of  his  births  the  baud 
which  should  have  dared  to  touch  him  would  have  been 
bolder  than  the  boldest  of  the  iron  hands  which  have 
seized  and  swayed  her  scepter. 

His  lifb  was  a  poem;  ofteo  an  irotiic,  often  an  erotic, 
often  a  sublime  one;  a  love-ode  one  day,  a  rhymed  eatire 
the  next,  r^ow  light  as  Buckling *s  verse,  now  bitter  as 
JiivenaPs,  oftenest  a  Bacchic  chant,  or  a  Hudibrastic 
piece  of  mockery,  but  not  seldom  a  noble  Homeric  epic. 
Life  was  a  poem  with  him;  he  had  as  little  sympathy 
with  those  who  made  it  a  wailing  Miserere  of  regret  aa 
with  those  who  made  it  a  Monologue  of  self. 

He  stood  looking  out  now  on  the  fruit-market,  enjoying 
its  profusion  of  color  as  other  men  enjoy  wine ;  and  taking 
a  peach  from  the  basket  of  one  of  the  girl-sellers,  as  pretty 
a  little  brown  creature  in  the  archness  of  her  sixteen  year? 
as  ever  Florian  or  Greuze  caressed  ere  transferring  to 
eclogue  or  easel, 

'"  Have  you  had  a  good  time  all  this  summefj  Ninette  f' 
lie  asked  her  as  they  loitered  in  the  deep  oak  porch  of  the 
bid  Golden  Lie  ft. 
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"Ah  yesl"  answered  Nmette,  ever  loquacious,  thrust- 
log  her  tanned  plump  hands  deep  into  the  coolness  of 
the  vine-leares  as  she  rearranged  her  fruit.  "  You 
know  that  the  chateau  is  open — bought  by  a  great  for- 
eign lord  ?" 

"  Indeed  f    And  you  have  sold  much  there?" 

'*0h  enormously  I"  cried  Ninette.  "The  household  haa 
taken  so  much,  though  the  seigneur  is  only  just  there. 
And  they  have  made  the  place  like  a  fairy  palace, — mon 
Bieul  It  is  so  beautiful,  so  beautiful;  that  old  ruiued 
desolate  Vitliers  is  now  like  a  dream,  Tricotrinl  Valen- 
tin works  in  the  gardens,  and  I  have  been  over  it  once, 
before  milord  came; — and  once  since  tbey  let  me  look 
through  a  grating,  when  he  was  at  his  banquet,  with  a 
king's  state  all  about  him.  And  he  is  so  handsome — 
that  Eaglisb  noble! " 

And  Ninette  gave  a  Itttle  quick  sigh  as  she  replaced 
her  peaches  in  their  green  nest  Tricotrin  smiled,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  pity  in  the  amusement  of  the  smile< 

"Leave  the  noble  alone,  Ninette t  His  hand  would 
only  toucb  your  soft  cheek  to  soil  it.  The  kiss  of  the 
eagle's  beak  kills  the  wild  wood- dove.  Do  not  let  a 
glance  of  the  aristocrat  make  you  cold  to  poor  Talenttn." 

Ninette  flushed  ruddily,  like  one  of  her  own  peaches; 
but  she  laughed  with  a  frank,  open  laugh,  that  reassured 
Tricotrin  on  the  fear  he  had  entertained  for  her  peace. 

*'  Oh  I  there  is  no  thought  of  that  folly  I  Do  you  fancy 
I  am  such  a  little  fool  f  Milord  Estmere  has  never 
looked  at  me  eveitl  and  they  say  ho  is  so  proud, — proud 
as  a  Bourbon  I" 

**  Estmere  1" — ^he  repeated  the  name  rapidly  with  an 
eager  intonation, 

"That  is  what  they  call  him.  He  is  a  great  man;  he 
is  nothing  to  me!"  said  Ninette,  pettishly,  shoulderiog 
her  fruit  afresh  and  going  off  to  her  stall  in  aa  near  an 
approach  to  bad  temper  as  the  bright  brunette  could 
kiow. 

Tricotrin 'b  eyes  followed  her,  without  seeing  her,  to  the 
tawny  leathern  awning  under  which  her  vivacious  face 
gleamed  so  prettily;  the  look  of  interest  and  of  eagerness 
was  still  upon  his  features,  and  the  smiJe  about  his  mouth 
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had  a  certain  sadneBS  in  it  foreign  to  the  careleea,  happy, 
humorous  laughter  common  there. 

"EstmcreF'  he  repeated  to  himself.  The  name  re- 
called many  raeraorieB. 

"Estmere  at  this  old  chateau  1"  he  thought  as  be 
moved  away  from  the  Lion  d'Or  and  through  the 
checkered  morning  light  in  which  the  people  of  the  little 
town  wero  thronging,  some  to  market,  some  to  matins. 
"That  is  droIL  He  comes  here  in  the  vintage,^ — aa  if 
Bcaumanoir,  in  those  old  cool  green  woods  were  not 
enough  for  one  man[  Has  he  aught  to  do  with  that 
little  Waif,  I  wonder  ?  No ;  not  wittingly  at  least.  Earl 
Eustace  has  none  of  these  folHeSj  and,  if  he  had,  would 
never  drive  a  woman  to  desperation;  such  desperation 
as  must  have  driven  that  one^  whoever  she  be,  to  such  a 
deed.  He  was  betrayed,  moat  foully,  but  he  is  no  be- 
trayer," 

Ae  the  thoughts,  disjointed  and  vague,  passed  through 
his  mind,  he  made  his  way  across  the  markel^placB,  for 
once  too  absorbed  in  reflection  and  in  memory  to  bid 
farewell  to  Ninette,  or  laugh  an  adieu  with  the  dark, 
handsome  matrons,  and  the  old  bardfeatnred  market^ 
women,  who  were  chaffering  and  chattering  over  the 
price  of  poultry  and  the  ripeness  of  melons,  while  the 
Angelas  rang  from  the  belfry.  That  heavier  and  graver 
fit  of  musing  lasted  till  be  was  out  of  the  rampart- walls 
that  still  circled  the  small  town  with  their  relics  of 
feudal  fortifications,  their  ditches  full  of  bulrushes  and 
great  campanularflowers,  their  stones  covered  with  lichens 
and  with  ivy.  Then,  when  he  was  once  more  on  the 
highway,  with  the  noble  champagne  country  stretching 
in  vineyards,  and  rising  in  hills,  around  him,  Tricotrin 
ehook  himself,  as  a  big  dog  will  shake  his  cur  is,  and 
shook  the  alien  depression  off  him;  laughed  his  own 
mellow  laughter  at  himself,  and  walked  away  at  a  swift, 
light  pace,  singing  in  the  richest  and  most  tunefa)  oi 
tenors  B^ranger's 

"  Diog6ue, 
Bond  ton  manteau 
Xtihre  et,  ooutnut  je  ris  et  boia  stuiB  gene  t'' 
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till  the  browsing  herds  lifted  their  heads  at  the  eongf, 
and  the  viiie-latiorera  in  the  distance  caught  ihe  air  aad 
hummed  it  back  again,  sajing  to  each  other,  "  Tricotrm 
must  be  near;  you  bear  his  DiogineV* 

He  went  back  to  the  place  where  the  day  previous  he 
had  lighted  on  the  Waif. 

The  crumbled  tewer,  so  old  that  its  history  was  lost  in 
the  days  of  Philip  the  Fair,  with  all  the  greenery  cluster- 
ing round  its  masonry,  and  the  stream  splashing  under 
its  base,  had  been  abandoned  to  the  bats,  the  owls,  the 
hares,  and  to  the  widowed  seventy  year  old  Mauon 
Yirclois,  who  Jived  in  its  shelter  very  hardlyj  as  she  had 
said,  maintaining  life  in  her  by  sheer  dint  of  the  coura- 
geous, patient,  hopeful  thrift  of  her  desolate  old  age. 

The  tower  was  approached  by  a  periloug  flight  of  stone 
steps  which  led  straight  into  its  interior;  Tricotrin 
mounted  them  quickly,  being  as  lithe  and  swift  as  a 
chamois,  and  entered  the  chamber.  It  was  the  only  one 
that  could  be  used  for  human  occupance,  but  clean,  and 
brightened  with  French  skill,  and  with  the  radiance  of 
the  antumnaJ  creepers  that  forced  themselves  through  the 
crevices  and  grew  profusely  over  the  inner  walls.  In  the 
center  of  the  gray  room,  moreover,  the  old  woman  herself 
made  a  point  of  picturesque  color,  where  she  sat  with 
an  orange  kerchief  pinned  under  her  chin,  and  the  sun  on 
the  dark  blue  serge  of  her  gown,  as  she  spun  on  and  on 
at  her  spinning-wheel,  looking  up  with  a  cheery  smile  aa 
he  came  to  her. 

"Well J  my  good  friend?  what  news  of  the  little  one?" 

"No  newSp"  answered  Tricotrin.  "  Nobody  knows  any- 
thing about  her,  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  novcr  will. 
I  have  told  what  we  saw  to  the  Mayor^good,  stupid 
soul — and  the  police  are  on  the  lookout  about  it,  but  as 
yet  there  is  no  clew  to  who  dropped  her  there.  She 
must  have  been  laid  down  very  early  at  sunrise,  before 
iiijybody  was  stirring." 

"No  doubt  1  Ah  I  the  wicked  wretches" — and  grand'- 
mfere  whirled  her  wheel  with  furious  mutterings  of  hor- 
ror and  imprecation  upon  the  unknown  hands  of  the  in- 
fant's deserters. 

Tricotrin  listening  amusedly,  let  her  wrath  expend  it- 
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self  uninterrupted,  while  at  the  same  moment  an  inner 
door  that  stood  a  little  open  was  acting  as  an  oaken  frame 
to  the  subject  of  their  speech,  who  stood  like  some  old- 
world  painter's  cherub,  with  a  large  plume  of  white  lilies 
in  one  hand,  the  other  pushing  back  from  her  brow  the 
clusters  of  her  golden  curls. 

Tricotrin  surveyed  her  in  silence,  and  she  surveyed 
him, — a  singularly  lovely  child,  with  great,  dark,  medi- 
tative ey6s,  and  limbs  like  a  sculptured  Cupid's  scarcely 
concealed  by  the  little  loose  linen  shirt  she  wore,  dropping 
oflf  her  snowy  chest. 

"Sol  there  you  are,  my  friend?  Are  you  not  ashamed 
to  face  me?"  said  Tricotrin,  at  length.  ."How  obstinate 
is  your  sex!  Now,  if  you  were  heiress  to  an  empire,  or 
if  the  fate  of  some  great  race  depended  on  you,  the  first 
puflf  of  cold  wind  would  kill  you,  just  out  of  the  contra- 
dictory malice  of  things.  A  mere  unowned  bagatelle,  a 
smuggled  trifle  of  straw,  a  nameless,  purposeless  bit  of 
drift-wood,  without  even  your  origin  marked  on  you,  a 
spurious  coin  without  date  or  stamp  of  the  mint,  you 
flourish  just  because  you  are  wanted  no  more  than  a 
stray  mongrel  puppy,  and  are  of  not  so  much  conse- 
quence as  a  lost  bunch  of  keys.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
yourself?" 

"  Tricotrin,"  murmured  the  grand'm^re  reproachfully, 
"how  can  you  talk  so  to  that  little  angel,  when  you  know 
your  heart  is  full  of  pity  for  the " 

"  Waif,"  interrupted  Tricotrin.  "Certainly  I  pity  her. 
I  pity  every  new  creature  tumbled,  nilly-willy,  into  this 
ill-managed  world.  Besides,  she  must  grow  up  a  bad 
woman.  Born  under  a  contraband  flag,  there  will  be 
nothing  for  her  but  to  join  the  pirates.  She  will  not  be 
to  blame.  The  minute  she  was  born  the  law  drew  a  bar 
between  her  and  the  sunlight.  She  must,  of  necessity, 
steal  the  very  few  sugar-plums  she  will  ever  get,  in  the 
darkness  of  lawlessness.  She  is  branded  without  de- 
serving it.  When  she  is  old  enough  to  see  that  ugly, 
unmerited  brand,  stamped  there  for  no  sin  of  her  own, 
she  will  be  one  of  a  thousand  if  she  do  not  do  something 
to  justify  the  scorch  of  the  iron." 

The  child,  who  had  stood  as  if  listening,  gathering 
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Trkotrin  nodded  asseal  to  ibe  lUped  wx>tds. 

**Toii  would  intend  lo  S4t  that  tbau|;h  ymt  ftre  budn 
wHiMHtt  soy«r-pluni5  jou  conirife  la  console  yourti^^lf 
nit  fa  ftowefs;  wbicb  is  syaiboUoil  of  ihe  fact  that  ualurv 
tsciftea  Hod  to  what  maa  kiek^^f  I  ^joqcihH*  tin*  pr%^jH>- 
fiition.  Nature  is  a  sbockitig  iS^>cialist ;  »ii«t  iii  wb^  alio 
is  sbut  oat  fmm  forutti*  edbod.  ftod  pulpit,  Sfa«  ia  ft 
wblte-f^bed  Hypatia,  whom  lb©  ^iut^  ataae,  laat  b« 
teaehiiigs  should  uuseat  them. — aud  tUf?n&  Is  ao  Touom 
like  the  t^qou  of  the  Cyrils  of  the  CnxHis.'^ 

•'Mon  Bieul  to  bewild*?r  the  precious  iufant  with  all 
that  wisdom T'  murmured  ^raad^m^re,  coiioKKlini;  Ibal  it 
must  be  wisdom  by  a  rule  that  oftou  actuatt^s  tbt*  w  or  bra 
acTeptanco  of  uuproved  sag^aciiy.^DftmelVi  that  il  waa 
completely  uninteiligible,  "Is  she  not  lovely,  the  lilllo 
darling?    What  a  wtnnan  sh«  wiW  make  I'* 

"Humpbl'-  said  Tricotrin.  musingly;  "*h©  la  weil 
enough.  Beauty,  to  a  womau  who  baa  no  name,  no 
ralber«  and  no  money,  is  much  like  the  bloom  to  an  uu« 
netted  peach — only  a  elgiuil  for  the  wasps  to  atiu^,  and 
the  fiiea  to  fasten,  and  the  tliiovefi  to  HtouL  Hail  abu 
been  ugly  it  would  not  have  been  such  a  aiu  a^aiuHl  tbu 
future  to  have  rescued  her,  Vou,  and  I,  and  Mirtti^rl 
did  a  great  wrong.  1  am  afraid  wc  owe  her  Humo* 
thing," 

''And  you  will  help  mo  to  keep  hor,  Triootrlu,  T 
nothing  is  found?*'  cried  the  old  woman,  oaresaltig  Hit 
child's  golden  head. 

''What  does  she  call  herself T'  he  aaked,  parrying  the 
quostion, 

*'Only  that  one  word,  Viva." 

•*Viva?  Not  a  bad  narno  for  a  h'ttle  pirate,  and  tliai, 
itt  what  she  will  turn,  no  doubt,  out  of  vengeariee  fitr 
ha^in^f  been  smuggled  into  this  rough  exJHtenco.  Ilku  a 
bale  of  silk  smuggled  on  to  a  rocky  »bore." 

Tricotrin  smoked  in  silence  aomo  moments^  contem- 
plating the  Waif,  who,  leaving  bor  protoLtrewft  wllb  all 
the  ungrateful  vivacious  caprice  of  ebildboud^  had  tbrowu 
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h^irself  down  within  the  doorway,  laughing  and  playing 
witb  Mistigrij  who  had  no  aversion  to  a  game  at  any 
time.  She  was  perfectly  happy  now,  whatever  the  future 
held  m  store.  In  her  young  form  life  was  a  rosebud  just 
thrust  forth  into  the  light  of  the  world;  if  in  the  bud  a 
cauker  festered  it  would  not  be  seen  on  til  leaf  after  leaf 
eUould  have  uaclosedj  and  fallen  beyond  recall. 

The  old  dame  glanced  first  at  one,  then  at  the  other; 
Rud  set  her  spinning-wheel  whirling  again.  She  bad  n 
C4^rtain  awe  of  Tricotria;  holding  the  credence  prevalent 
in  her  country  that  he  wag  the  Wandering  Jew,  could 
turn  dead  leaves  into  gold  at  pleasure,  could  heal  the 
sick  aud  smite  the  healthy,  call  down  storms  and  call  op 
whirlwinds,  become  invlsibJe  and  be  always  ommscieat. 
So  she  did  not  dare  attempt  an  interruption  to  his  musing, 
but  left  him  to  his  own  thoughts, — thoughts  rangiug  over 
a  career  filled  with  the  mirth  of  PiroDj  the  love  of  color 
aud  of  fragrance  of  Dufresny,  the  philosophiea  of  Diderot^ 
the  adventurous  fortunes  of  Le  CIos. 

His  erratic,  careless,  glorious  open-air  life  was  mellow 
as  good  wine,  aud  radiant  as  noonj  yet  he  too,  like  the 
,thild,  was  a  Waif  and  Stray.  It  moved  him  with  a  cer- 
tain  sympathy  for  her,  which  tempted  him  not  to  cast 
her  forth  on  chance.  For  the  fragile  porcelain  of  a  female 
child's  existence  might  perish  on  the  rapids  of  that  stream 
of  hazard,  where  the  strong  gold-dashed  bronze  of  a  bold 
male  life  could  float  and  vanquish. 

Suddenly,  still  with  his  attention  on  her,  he  drew  out 
his  violin  and  touched  the  strings.  It  had  belonged  to 
Blanch ini,  and  had  often  lulled  Pauline  Borghese  to 
8luml>er,  while  its  sounds  floated  over  the  orange  grove 
at  Rome.  Tricotriu  bent  his  head  over  it,  aud  played  one 
of  those  divine  melodies  of  Lulli's,  such  as  used  to  echo 
down  the  alleys  of  Yer sallies,  and  breathe  over  the 
voluptuous  limbs  of  Coustou's  goddesses. 

He  was  a  master  of  its  melody,  such  as  an  ag©  sees 
only  once  or  twice  in  its  general] on.  Laughing  like 
some  troop  of  revelers,^ — sobbing  like  some  life  worn  out 
by  pain^^rich  as  a  carol  of  choristers*  voices^^sad  as 
the  moaning  of  winds  through  the  sea-pines, — the  music 
followed  hxH  will  as  the  bouJs  that  bo  moves  follow  the 
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Diooda  of  a  great  poet,  who  wakes  tears  or  raillery  at  hta 
wish,  and  reaches  now  to  beaven,  and  penetTates  now 
into  the  darkness  of  hell. 

As  he  thus  played,  the  child,  lying  in  a  breadth  of  sun- 
shine, glanced  up  and  listeBed,  GradnaHy  the  liliea 
dropped  from  her  hands^  her  playmate  wo«  neg'lected, 
ber  face  flushed  with  wondering  awe,  her  eyes  grew 
humid,  her  mouth  parted  iu  breathless  delight  She 
never  moved  or  made  a  soand,  but  heard,  spelL-bouad  to 
the  last. 

He  laid  the  inBtrumeot  aside  and  looked  ut  her, 

'*  You  hare  a  soul — a  good  deal  of  it  for  a  female  thing; 
though  I  am  half  afraid  you  have  only  just  sufficient  t.* 
get  you  into  mischief.  You  will  never  be  a  saiut,  a 
inarlyr,  or  a  heroine,  my  friend:  but  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  you  develop  mto  a  Pompadoor  or  a  Cabar- 
rus, Well,  that  was  your  lottery.  If  you  had  gone  oq 
playiag  I  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  you;  as 
you  answer  to  my  music  1  will  have  something.  I  do 
not  want  you;  you  will  be  a  nuisance;  but  saving  yoar 
life  is  almost  as  bad  as  giving  it  you,  and,  after  your  un- 
known parents,  I  am  the  most  guilty  person  toward  yoo. 
I  have  not  much  for  myself;  I  shall  not  have  much  for 
you;  but,  if  nothing  hetter  come  up  for  you,  if  nothing 
be  learned  of  your  rights,  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  to 
let  Grand'mere  Vireloia  keep  you,  since  she  has  such  a 
taste  for  the  trouble." 

'*  The  Holy  Virgin  bless  you  l"  cried  the  old  woman, 
•*  You  will  adopt  ber?^ — — " 

"  Far  from  it.  No  wise  man  binds  himself.  Though  I 
om  here  to-day,  1  may  be  in  the  moon  to-morrow.  Life 
13  a  game  of  chaoce ;  so  much  the  better.  W  o  should  bo 
Btifled  if  chance  did  not  now  and  then  kick  a  throne  into 
epace,  and  give  the  accolade  to  a  beggar,  to  redress  the 
balaoce  and  clear  the  atmosphere.  Adopt  her?  No.  But, 
as  1  eaid,  I  will  help  you  to  keep  her.  She  will  not  cost 
much  yet  awhile;  and  there  may  be  sillier  ways  of  speiid- 
itig  coins  than  in  floating  a  Waif, — though  i  doubt  it. 
And  I  do  not  expect  much  of  her  future.  She  has  a  soul  i 
but  fomale  creatures  with  yellow  locks,  and  moutlis  like 
'3* 
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Bcarlet  Japonica  buds,  always  kill  any  soul  in  them  they 
may  have  been  born  with  as  rapidly  as  possible  when 
once  they  are  launched  on  the  world " 

"Ah  hush,  Tricotrinl"  murmured  grand'mfere,  en- 
treatingly.  "All  that  I  can  do  to  teach  her  aright  I  will. 
You  know  fhat." 

"Surely  I  do.  But  the  teachers  most  likely  to  get 
hold  of  such  a  woman  as  the  Waif  will  be,  are  two  devils, 
— Vanity  and  the  Desire  of  Riches.  If  you  know  how  to 
exorcise  them,  Amie  Yirelois,  you  know  what  has  beaten 
all  the  dealers  in  new  creeds  since  the  world  began. 
Mademoiselle  Viva! — you  will  not  like  Life.  'Plus  aloSs 
quam  mellis  habet,^ — specially  for  your  sex.  All  I  say  is, 
when  you  find  out  how  much  better  it  would  have  been 
to  have  embraced  a  golden  opportunity,  and  died  among 
the  clematis,  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  that  it  was 
your  own  obstinacy,  and  no  lack  of  my  good  counsel, 
that  made  you  prolong  your  existence." 

With  which  farewell  address  Tricotrin  turned  to  the 
old  peasant,  and  in  a  few  serious  phrases  explained  to 
her  the  total  ignorance  prevalent  through  the  district  of 
any  clew,  or  even  suspicion,  that  could  lead  them  to 
identify  the  deserters  of  the  child,  and  settled  to  provide 
her  with  the  small  sum  necessary  for  the  young  creat- 
ure^s  maintenance,  so  long  as  nothing  occurred  to  make 
it  possible  to  enforce  her  maintenance  from  those  on  whom 
its  duty  rested.  In  the  absence  of  this,  the  foundling, 
without  him,  would  have  gone  to  public  charity.  Partly 
out  of  the  sympathetic  compassion  instinctive  in  him, 
chiefly  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  poor  old  woman's 
poverty  and  desolation,  which  his  assistance  would 
lighten  and  the  infant's  presence  enliven,  he  promised 
to  charge  himself  with  the  cost  of  the  child,  so  long 
at  least  as  nothing  should  be  discovered  of  her  rightful 
guardians. 

(irand'mfere  Virelois  knew  well  that  the  bond  would 
never  be  broken,  and  that  the  money  giTen  her  would 
come  as  surely  as  the  spring  or  the  autumn  came; 
though  she  knew  him  also  well  enough  to  be  aware  that 
it  was  a  thousand  chances  to  one  if  he  ever  troubled  him- 
self to  see  again  the  thing  that  he  protected.     She  knew 
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b»  .1  ways,  and  knew  Bomething  also  of  his  life,  thougk  It 
was  elothed  to  her  in  that  garb  of  fable,  with  which 
peasant  superstitioo  and  exaggeration  surroiiQded  it. 

The  child,  while  her  destiny  was  balanced  and  de- 
ffideil,  played  with  Mistigri;  something  stilled  by  the 
effect  the  music  had  taken  on  her,  but  carelessly  happy 
as  only  childhood  can  be,  catching  at  the  quivering  sun- 
rays  on  the  floor  with  her  hands,  and  burying  her  bright 
btiad  in  among-  her  abundance  of  wood-lilies. 

Tricotrin,  as  he  passed  away  amid  the  old  woman^s 
thanks  and  praises^  paused  a  moment  beside  his  Waif,  as 
the  monkey  leaped  up  to  his  shoulder. 

"  Mademoiselle  Viva, — I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  make 
me  repent  having  taken  you  out  of  your  clematis 
coffin  r" 

MademoiBelle  Viva  laughed  where  she  lay  in  the  sun- 
shine,  pulling  the  snowy  leaves  impatiently  to  pieces  of 
the  lilies  which  she  had  found  so  fair,  that  she  might 
reach  their  golden  stamens. 

"A  bad  omen!"  said  Tricotrin.  "You  are  changeable 
and  you  are  ungrateful ; — of  course  you  are,  though,  being 
feminine;  you  like  that  gold  glitter,  and  do  not  care  how 
the  lilies  die,  so  long  as  you  get  it.  How  early  your  ses 
shows  itself  I" 

And  with  that  he  went  out  and  down  the  crumbling 
stair  way  J  singing  his  Diagine. 

"What  fools  we  arel"  he  thought  '*Love  freedom 
how  we  will,  we  are  sure  to  bind  ourselves  with  some 
unwelcome  tie — a  mistress  or  a  spaniel,  an  Art  or  a 
Waifl  Idiotcy !  The  child  would  have  gone  among  the 
fuuodlings  and  grown  up  into  a  grisette  or  a  nun;  and 
aow^sbe  will  look  like  a  princess,  and  be  reared  like  a 
peasant,  and  tease  me  I  dare  say  all  my  life  longl" 

But  pity,  rather  for  the  lonely  tender-souled  old  woman, 
than  for  the  stray  child^  had  moved  him  to  make  the 
promise,  and  ho  would  not  dra^v  back  from  it.  Besides, 
one  of  the  few  sorrows  of  his  joyous  life  had  been  when 
a  young  mother  had  Iain  dead  in  his  arms  with  all  her 
rich  gitaiia's  beauty^  colorless  and  breathless,  like  a  brokr  n 
pomegranate  flower,  and  with  his  son  of  a  day's  life  dead 
too  in  her  bosom ;  for  their  sakes  he  had  pity  on  this  dt» 
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Berted  thing,  who  also  would  be  called  a  child  of  sin,  who 
also  might  have  vainly  striven  to  find  warmth  at  a  heart 
whose  pulse  was  still. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  woodland  nook  in  which  he  had  found  the  Wulf, 
and  in  which  the  old  tower  stood,  was  a- piece  of  outlying 
forest^land,  between  the  vineyards  of  one  of  the  finest 
champagne  districts  of  central  France  and  the  park  of  the 
chateau  of  Yilliers,  the  chief,  indeed  for  many  leagues  the 
only  great  demesne  in  those  parts.  It  was  a  noble  ancient 
place,  that  had  once  belonged  to  one  of  the  highest  races 
of  the  country,  had  passed  through  many  owners'  hands 
since  the  days  of  the  Eighty-Nine,  and  had  of  late  been 
purchased  by  the  object  of  Ninette's  homage,  under 
whose  domination  it  had  again  arisen  to  its  long  lost 
grandeur. 

The  park  was  like  to  that  of  St.  Cloud ;  avenue  rising 
above  avenue  on  a  steep  hill-side,  and  Tricotrin  ascended 
its  broad  winding  roads  beneath  their  succeeding  aisles  of 
trees,  the  Beranger  chant  rising  also  higher  and  higher, 
like  the  song  of  a  lark,  as  he  mounted  the  terraced 
slopes. 

These  stretched  high  and  far;  the  forest  and  park  of 
Villiers  were  of  enormous  extent,  with  the  river  flashing 
through  them,  on  which  the  chateau  itself  looked  dowo 
where  it  crowned  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Some  two  hours 
of  swift  walking  brought  him  to  the  summit,  and  into 
the  private  gardens  and  avenues  more  immediately  ciose 
to  the  house,  which  was  itself  a  gray  picturesque  Reiiais- 
sance  pile,  with  many  towers,  many  angles,  much  rich 
carving,  much  beautiful  alternation  of  light  aud  of 
shade. 

He  pushed  open  a  gilded  scrolled  gate,  looking  up  &t 
the  blazonry  on  the  shield  of  its  archway ; — it  was  thui 
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of  the  arnis  of  the  foreign  honse  of  Estmere.     He  smiled 
as  he  saw  them;  and  weni  through  into  the  gardens. 

A  yonn^  mail  was  at  work  among  their  gorgeoua 
an  t  u  m  n  al  bt  o  sso  m  s, 

''Good  day^  Valentin,"  eaid  Tricotrin,  loitering  ft  mo- 
nient     '*So  you  have  a  new  lord?" 

"A  very  good  one,"  smiled  the  youth,  *'  There  is  no 
la*ik  of  work  here  now,  summer  or  winter  " 

"  Good.     And  yon  have  given  up  Paris  I 

*'l  have,  moBsienr.  I  cannot  be  better  than  well  offj 
and  I  am  well  off  here." 

**  Quite  right.  It  is  a  mistake,  that  over-ceotralization. 
Every  soul  rushing  to  the  capital,  and  the  country  left  a 
desert, ^t  is  nB  if  all  the  blood  stayed  in  the  heart;  bow 
would  the  saplcBH  limbs  move  then?  By-lhe-way, — why 
do  you  not  marry  Ninette?" 

The  young  man  colored,  and  destroyed  a  bead  of 
azaleas. 

"Ninette  is  coy,  monsieur, — she  bas  seen  these  grand 
people  here " 

"Poohl  Because  you  give  the  child  time  to  think 
about  them!  She  loves  you,  Yalentinp  but  she  wants  to 
be  more  entreated  to  say  so.  Women  scorn  a  timid  lover; 
though  shyness  is  the  best  tribute  to  their  own  power, 
you  can  never  get  them  to  appreciate  it" 

The  gardener  laughed  and  flushed  with  pleasure, 

"Ah I  you  know  how  I  adore  her, — the  little  eoquettel 
You  know  how  my  one  desire  is  to  win  her  as  my 
wifeP* 

•'Well, — tell  her  that  boldly;  you  will  conquer  her. 
Give  her  a  wedding-ring  and  a  hearth  of  her  own,  and 
she  will  think  no  more  of  the  big  people  up  at  the 
chAteau*" 

Valentin  laughed  happily, 

"Ah  I  if  I  only  thought  she  cared  for  me^ " 

"Simpleton I  a  man  is  not  worth  his  salt  who  cannot 
get  the  woman  he  fancies.  But  if  you  let  little  Njnelie 
think  you  only  like  her  as  wel!  as  you  like  Manon,  and 
Rose,  and  Jacqueline,  and  Martbe,  and  all  the  girls  of 
«he  village,  why — of  course  she  will  begin  to  ponder  on 
the  '6tja«x  m&mieurn  do  res  ^  up  here." 
0 
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Having  left  that  Buj^gfestJon  to  bear  harvest  in  the  good 
gardener's  simple  sincere  soul,  Tricotrin  went  onward ; 
it  was  Ms  way  to  scatter  seeds  of  peace,  and  content- 
ment, and  reconciliation,  and  good  eounsel,  in  this  faeh-. 
ion,  withoot  seeming  to  do  more  than  cast  light  words 
most  idly. 

Valentin  was  the  little  peach-seller's  first  lorej  her 
fancy  had  Bubeequently  been  caught  by  the  glitter  of  a 
life  she  could  never  reach,  but  Tricotrin  knew  enough  of 
the  village  coquette's  honest  child^Qature^  through  all  her 
vanity,  to  know  that  her  heart  remained  true  to  her  early 
lover,  and  that  she  was  of  the  temper,  when  once  under 
the  shade  of  her  own  vine,  in  the  house  of  a  husband, 
never  to  concern  herself  but  about  her  fowls,  and  her 
flowers,  and  Her  Sunday  earrings,  and  her  spun  linen, 
and  the  young  children,  who  would  play  among  the  scar- 
let beans  and  yellow  gourds  of  her  garden.  So, — a 
homely,  innocent,  pleasant  life  would  be  led  in  the  fair 
grape  country,  instead  of  another  lost  one  being  added 
to  the  shoals  of  painted,  drunken,  ghastly,  greedy  lives, 
in  the  dens  of  Paris. 

Through  tho  gardens,  with  their  statues  gleaming 
white  through  groves  of  yew  and  cypress,  Tricotrin 
passed  on  till  he  came  close  under  the  walls  of  the  chflr 
teau,  towering  high  above  him,  quaint,  majestic,  medie- 
val, while  from  the  peaked  roof  floated  a  standard,  with 
the  arms  and  coronet  of  the  Estmeres  on  it. 

He  glanced  up  at  the  banner,  then  looted  through  a 
veil  of  flowering  creepers  that  hung  over  a  window  near 
him; — a  mullioned  window,  partially  open,  bo  that  the 
chamber  within  could  be  seen.  It  was  the  old  banquet - 
ing-room  of  the  building;  freshly  restored,  with  rich 
deep  hues  of  purple,  and  the  soft  gkam  of  dead  gold,  on 
panels,  and  floor,  and  ceiling;  a  splendid  apartment,  with ' 
its  vast  central  table  furnished  forth  as  meals  are  set  for 
princes.  There  were  half  a  dozen  servants,  waiting  noise* 
lessly,  but  there  was  on]y  one  guest  for  them  to  serve. 
And  he,  as  Tricotrin  first  saw  him,  made  a  motion  wilh 
his  hand  for  his  attendants  to  withdraw,  and  as  he  was 
left  alone  sank  hack  in  his  seat  with  a  weary  languor,  his 
nooU'breakfast  scarcely  tasted*    He  was  a  man  some  few 
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yeurs  younger  than  tbe  one  who  watched  him,  very  tall, 
very  fair,  of  a  noble,  thoughtful,  northern  beauty  of  feat- 
ore,  though  hie  countenanco  was  very  grave,  and  shad- 
owed wilh  a  look  that  had  a  restless,  bitter,  inliuitely 
r^^gretful  melancholy  on  it 

He  looked  like  a  man  on  whom  some  heavy  blow  had 
fallen,  and  on  whom  its  effects  still  endured,  though  stri  pen 
agiiinat  with  all  the  strength  and  pride  of  a  haughty  and 
naturally  tranquil  temperament. 

Tricotriu  stood  unseen,  watching  him  in  his  solitude ; 
and  his  eyes  grew  full  of  pity  as  he  did  so.  He  saw  that 
this  aristocrat  amid  his  greatness  was  as  weary  and  as 
desolate  as  a  royal  prisoner  of  state. 

'^Ah,  E&tmere  I"  he  murmured,  half  aloud  "After  all, 
how  much  happier  am  I  than  yon  I" 

An  impulse  moved  bim  to  go  within,  to  touch  the  hand 
that  lay  so  listlessly  beside  the  dishes  of  gold,  to  break 
the  solitude  that  amid  &o  much  grandeur  was  lonely  as 
peasants  never  are  lone. 

But  though  of  a  nature  usually  impulsive,  he  restrained 
the  desire  now ;  he  remained  quiet  while  gazing  through 
the  screen  of  foliage- 

**I  wish  I  could  avenge  him,"  he  thought  "Four 
years  have  gone  by,  but  the  poisoned  wound  rankles 
still" 

He  turned  away  at  length,  after  a  long  look,  through 
which  the  man  he  watched  never  changed  his  position, 
but  sat  motionless  and  lost  in  thought,  iu  the  midst  of  bis 
painted  and  velvet^hung  chamber,  on  whose  magnificence 
the  noon  sunlight  of  France  was  streaming. 

"Ab,  Mistigri  1"  murmured  Tricotriu,  as  be  passed  out 
down  the  gardens,  the  one  end  of  his  visit  thither  accom- 
plished. ^'Mine  is  the  better  choice.  He  is  a  prince  in 
the  purples,  but  under  his  ermine  throbs  the  jagged  nerve, 
wrenched  by  a  vile  wife's  dishonor.  You  and  I  are  hajv 
pier,  little  one.  If  be  have  bis  grapes  in  a  Jeweled  dish, 
we  take  ours  out  of  their  own  vine-leaves,  fresh  from  the 
vintago-feaBt.  If  he  drink  his  burgundy  under  the  shadow 
of  costly  frescoes,  we  drink  ours  under  the  green  roofing 
of  summer  trees.  If  he  have  delicate  patrician  cheekss 
and  hair  diamond-studded  to  t4>y  with,  we  have  cheeks 
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that  bloom  from  the  sun  and  the  wind,  and  hair  wreathed 
with  the  forest  bowers.  If  he  be  great — we  enjoy!  Ours 
is  the  better  portion,  Mistigri.  The  only  man  happy  ia 
the  man  who  is  free.  And  the  only  man  free  is  the  man 
who  is  at  once  philosopher  and  wanderer.  '  Sans  pays, 
sans  prince,  et  sans  loisl^  His  country,  the  world, — his 
prince,  his  art, — his  law,  his  conscience  and  his  choice  I" 

And  he  went  on,  chanting  once  more  the  gay  chant  of 
the  Diogine  through  the  wooded  slopes  and  down  the 
terraces,  while  the  distant  joyous  echo  of  his  voice  reached 
faintly  to  the  ear  of  the  solitary  noble  who  sat  within. 

He  heard  it ;  and  drew  a  deep  breath  that  was  almost 
a  sigh. 

"How  carelessly  that  song  sounds  1"  he  thought. 
"  Some  vintager  or  forester,  I  suppose, — but  surely  a  man 
who  is  happy  1" 

And  the  great  man  in  his  palace  envied  the  careless 
singer. 


CHAPTER  V. 


By  the  side  of  the  Loire,  on  a  wooded  rock,  stood  a 
quaint  little  old  building,  picturesque,  aged,  cloister-like 
yet  cottage-like,  with  an  abundance  of  ivy  clothing  it 
from  roof  to  base,  in  which  so  many  thousand  birds  made 
their  home  that  in  the  early  summer  the  place  seemed  one 
mass  of  fluttering  wings  and  joyous  voices.  Half  of  it 
had  been  knocked  to  ruins  in  the  Fronde ;  the  other  half 
was  worth  very  little,  save  to  artists  who  loved  its  quaint 
nooks  and  angles,  and  the  splendor  of  the  panorama  which 
stretched  before  it,  of  river,  hill,  and  vineyard,  with  the 
towers  and  spires  of  Blois  in  the  golden  distance. 

One  of  its  gables  held  an  oval  deep-embrasured  win- 
dow, whose  glass  had  long  since  perished  and  been  re- 
placed by  coils  of  ivy  hanging  down  across  the  aperture. 
The  oval  hole  was  high  in  air,  in  the  topmost  stones  of 
the  coping,  beneath  its  red  high  sloping  roof;  but  it  served 
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like  a  frame  for  a  ygung  face  tbat  looked  out  from  it  very 
often.  The  face  of  a  woman-child  of  fifteen  ;  a  face  with 
the  richest  of  fair  tintH,  with  a  beautiful  Bcarlet  mouth 
whose  corners  curled  upward,  with  great  dark  eyes  that 
were  black  with  the  soft  glowing  darkDess  of  tbe  ante- 
lope's, with  a  profusion  of  fair  hair  tossed  backward,  and 
tied  with  a  blue  fillet,  to  fall  all  over  her  shoulders  at  its 
own  will. 

Jt  was  a  very  lonely  part  of  the  riverside j  BloJs  was 
only  visible  on  a  sunny  day,  and  there  were  uothing  but 
vineyards  and  peasant-proprieties  for  leagues  around- 
Yet  there  had  been  no  lack  of  the  warmest,  if  not  the 
most  flattering^,  speakers,  to  tell  the  child  of  her  beauty. 

The  old  ffjrrymau  who  would  let  her  float  for  hours  ia 
his  broad  luraberitig  boat;  the  country  people  who  when 
they  passed  her  on  their  way  to  market  would  check  their 
mules  and  give  her  thetr  largest  eggs,  brightest  fruit, 
sweetest  honey;  tbe  vine  laborers  who  would  look  up  to 
fiatoh  a  glance  from  her  as  they  went  to  their  work  among 
the  grapes ;  all  who  came  uear  her  caressed  her,  epoiled 
her,  lavished  on  her  all  the  kindliness  and  eiitbusiasm  of 
their  nation,  and  christened  her  wherever  she  went  "Le 
fiourire  de  la  Loire"^ — "  La  Fille  des  F^ea."  And  the  smile 
of  the  beautiful  laughing  riveTr  beside  whose  banks  all  ber 
short  life  had  passed,  seemed  caught  on  her  face  in  its 
Bunlight  and  beauty  where  it  looked  out  from  the  gloom 
of  the  oval  embrasure. 

She  was  listening  with  eager  expectant  pleasure,  in  the 
etillness  of  the  summer  afternoon.  Ail  was  quiet:  Let 
friend  the  ferryman  was  mending  an  old  brown  sail  under 
the  shade  of  bis  cottage,  and  the  boat  itself  was  motion- 
less,  casting  a  long  shadow  across  tho  water.  Some  way 
off,  some  children  in  little  blue  blouses  were  playing  under 
a  sycamore  with  a  great  gourd  they  could  hardly  roll. 
Yery  far  down  the  stream  there  was  a  barge,  drifting 
lazily,  with  a  load  of  hay,  on  which  the  men  who  hm\ 
mown  it  were  stretchad  sound  asleep  in  the  calm  and  the 
beat. 

At  every  point  where  her  eyes  glanced  there  was  a 
picture  of  exquisite  color,  and  light,  and  variety. 

Bi't  the  scene  in  its  lovotineB8  was  so  old  to  her,  so  fa- 
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miliar,  that  it  was  scarcely  lovely;  only  mo&otonoas. 
With  all  a  child's  uaual  ignorant  impatience  of  the  joys 
of  the  present— joys  so  little  valued  at  the  time,  so  fiitilely 
regretted  in  the  after-years — she  was  heedless  of  the 
hour's  pleasure,  she  was  longing  for  what  had  not  come. 

Round  a  bend  in  the  river  a  rowing  boat  came  in  sight 
The  long  straight  stroke  of  oars  in  powerful  hands  sent 
the  little  thing  swiftly  forward  with  pleasant  and  even 
pace.  At  times  it  loitered  while  the  rower  let  his  sculls 
lie  at  rest  and  gazed  in  peaceful  indolence  down  the  rush 
of  the  stream.  At  times  he  brought  it  onward,  gently 
and  easily,  down  the  rapid  current  through  the  hot  and 
fragrant  day,  between  the  landscapes  of  the  vine  hung 
banks.  Every  now  and  then,  from  under  the  shade  of  his 
sombrero,  his  .eyes  glanced  up  at  the  distant  cottage 
smothered  in  its  chestnuts  and  its  cork-trees;  and  with 
the  ripple  of  the  waters  his  voice  sung  to  the  rhythm  of  a 
Venice  barcarolle,  a  rowing  song  of  Turkish  boatmen. 
The  Allah  hu!  of  the  Gulden  Horn  went  echoing  softly 
over  the  width  of  the  Loire ;  and  the  bargemen  looked  up 
from  their  indolent  rest  in  the  hay,  and  the  children  left 
off  their  game  with  the  gourd,  and  the  old  ferryman 
dropped  the  heavy  end  of  his  sail  to  shade  his  eyes  from 
the  sun  with  one  hand,  as  they  heard  the  song,  and  saw 
the  boat,  and  smiled  with  one  accord: — for  it  was  Trico- 
trin. 

The  child  saw  and  heard  too ;  laughed  with  delight ; 
balanced  herself  with  an  upward  agile  spring  till  her  foot 
rested  on  the  stone  coping  of  her  window-seat ;  and  leap- 
ing lightly  down  off  the  jutting  stones  that  formed  a  sort 
of  crazed  and  crumbling  irregular  stairway  from  her  case- 
ment to  the  ground,  ran  as  fleetly  as  a  young  deer  down 
the  slope  to  the  river-bank,  and  reached  it  just  as  the 
boat-keel  grated  there. 

"Viva!" 

He  passed  his  hand  over  her  hair  with  a  tender  caress 
as  she  threw  her  arms  about  him  with  the  abandonment 
and  welcome  of  an  ardent,  graceful  child,  lifting  her  lovely 
mouth,  like  a  red  camellia  bud,  up  for  the  kiss  which  he 
ge  ve  it  lightly. 

"Viva!"  he  cried,  "of  a  surety  you  have  the  most  in- 
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birent  pertinacity  m  liring  of  aaj  creature  ever  boml 
Nothing  but  a  chamois — ^or  a  Waif — coaid  hav^e  spriiag 
4owii  that  walJ  by  the  jutting  stones.  You  have  a  mar- 
veloua  trick  of  thriving  on  what  would  have  fcilled  any 
other.     Stills — iant  va  la  cruche  d  Veau^  etc.   Take  care  I" 

Viva  lan^hed  up  in  his  face. 

*'If  1  had  fallen,  you  wonld  have  been  there  !  What 
matter  then  V 

'*But — 1  may  not  be  'there'  always  I  Do  not  lean  on 
a  reed,  little  one.  To  depend  on  another  is  to  walk  upon 
cratches :  and  the  best  crutch  is  but  a  sorry  exchange  for 
sound  Hmb8.  Ah  I  Mistigri  wants  to  get  at  you ;  take 
her.     And  yon  have  been  well  all  this  while?"' 

•*Whyl  I  am  always  well  I"  laughed  the  child  in  the 
f*xultant  secarity  of  her  own  perfect  strength  and  health, 
"1  do  not  think  I  know  what  pain  is.  But  for  what  a 
long  time  yon  have  been  away  1  1  thought  you  would 
never  come !" 

Tricotrin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*vMigiioDne, — ^1  cannot  hi  even  a  Waif  be  a  tie.  I  have 
enjoyed  myself;  and  so  have  you,  I  do  not  doubt  ?" 

**0h,  I  enjoy  myself,"  answered  the  child,  with  a  cer- 
tain disdain  for  the  fact.  "But  Addle  says  it  is  'provin- 
ciaJ*  to  enjoy." 

"And  who  may  this  kill-joy  and  eyoie  of  an  Adele  be, 
I  pray  you  ?" 

''She  is  at  the  convent; — a  noble's  daughter," said  the 
Waif,  still  clioging  to  him  with  one  haod,  while  she  held 
Mistigri  with  the" other.  "But  I  forgot — yoE  must  be 
tired ;  you  must  want  to  eat!" 

••Tired? — no.  Hungry? — ^yea.  I  have  been  rowing 
three  leagues,  and  have  had  onJy  a  draoght  of  red  wine 
on  the  way.  Have  you  auytMng  in  joor  krder,  little 
one?" 

"  Oh  yes  I  There  Is  some  galette,  and  plenty  of  chests 
nuts;  and  agninea^hen,  though  1  am  afraid  she  is  a  little 
otd,  and  some  fruit." 

"  Enough !     It  is  a  supper  for  a  king.** 

*'  Vou  will  come  in  dow?" 

*'To  get  it? — yes.  To  eat  hf^poM  nibke!  Never 
ipend  ttme  indoors  wheD  you  can  spend  it  dut  of  doora. 
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Stay.  Run  and  bring  me  something,  while  I  fasten  thii 
boat  GranfFrnfere  is  washing,  I  see;  that  is  a  sacred 
and  aoiemn  business.  Tell  her  I  will  see  her  later  on, 
when  the  linen  shall  have  reposed  in  peace," 

The  rhild  flew  off  on  her  errand,  the  cloud  of  her  fair, 
hair  flying  behind  her  on  the  wind,  to  where  the  Httle 
figure  of  the  old  peasant  woman,  older  but  none  the  less 
active,  bent  over  a  great  washing-tub  among  the  scarletp 
flowering  beans  of  her  garden.  Grand 'm fere  had  grown 
deaf,  and  the  height  of  the  beans  had  prevented  her  seeing 
the  arrival 

Tricotrin  dragged  his  boat  up  on  the  bank,  high  and 
dry  upon  the  grass,  fastened  it  to  a  tree,  and  had  only 
just  finished  tying  the  rope  when  his  Waif  returned  with 
both  hands  !adcn;  the  sunshine  like  a  halo  of  gold  round 
her  head,  her  face  beaming  with  delight,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  day  and  the  kiss  of  the  wind. 

"This  is  all  I  can  find.  Will  that  do?  That  gray  cat 
of  Sarazin's  has  stolen  the  fowl,"  she  said,  as  he  hastened 
to  take  her  burden  from  her,  with  the  courtesy  he  would 
sooner  have  omitted  to  a  queen  than  to  a  foundling. 

"Do?  It  is  a  meal  for  the  gods  1  But  you  are  femi' 
nine^  Viva;  it  is  not  for  you  to  serve  me." 

"  1  would  serve  none  but  you." 

"Verily?  Then  you  are  wrong,  my  child.  Yon  should 
serve  all  the  old  and  the  poor.  Nevertheless,  I  thank 
you  for  your  preference.  And  now — let  us  go  to  your 
favorite  tree." 

The  tree  was  at  some  little  distance  from  the  cottage 
where  he  had  placed  his  Waif  and  her  guardian, — a  huge 
old  beech-tree  with  wi de-stretching  arms  of  shelter  and 
welcome,  and  moss-lined  eouches  in  the  depths  of  Ha 
great  trunk,  and  abovehead  a  broad  crown  of  fresh  green 
leaf.  The  tree  stood  some  way  from  the  river,  yet  close 
enough  for  all  the  babble  of  the  water  to  be  heard  amid 
the  deep-grown  woodland  wilderness  that  surrounded  it^ 
woodland  ending  only  where  the  vineyards  met  it. 

And  here,  in  the  hollows  of  the  massive  boles,  was  the 
Waif's  favorite  throne  j  a  throne  where  the  child  would 
eit  through  many  sunny  hourSj  watching  the  birds' flight, 
ftnd  the  movement  of  the  insects  in  the  blue  depths  of 
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the  aconite  and  the  purple  glories  of  the  gorgeous  bclla^ 
donna;  a  throne  without  one  care  in  its  eminence,  cue 
cruelty  in  its  embrace. 

Twelve  years  had  passed  by  since  the  Waif  had  been 
found  among  the  clematis;  and  those  twelve  years  had 
been  full  of  the  long,  sweet,  spontaneous  pieasurea  of 
childhood,  True,  abe  lived  simply  in  a  river-side  cottage, 
with  an  old  and  unlearned  womaa  for  her  only  compan- 
ion, whose  chief  cares  were  the  eternal  wants  of  the  pot 
uu  feu,  and  the  health  of  the  hens  scratching  in  the  gar- 
den. Hut  then  that  old  woman  loved  her  with  a  passionate 
and  most  tender  adoration ;  that  cottage^  with  its  little 
chambers  that  were  like  so  many  interiors  of  Teniers  and 
Van  ToFb,  waa  the  only  home  she  knew.  Fruits  and 
flowers,  and  the  s-n^iug  of  birds  and  of  waters,  and  the 
picturesque  life  of  the  vine-fields,  and  the  plenteous  joy 
of  the  harvests,  made  up  the  golden  sum  of  her  yottng 
days;  and  from  the  night-time,  when  she  fell  asleep  in 
her  little  white  nest  under  the  eaves,  with  prayers  mut- 
tered above  her,  to  the  sunrise  when  she  awoke,  full  of 
eagerness  for  the  unworn  innocent  hours  that  the  mere 
sense  of  existence  made  sweet  to  her  as  they  are  sweet 
to  the  young  birds  thrusting  themselves  forth  in  the 
spring-tide,  Viva  had  led  the  pure  bright  life  of  a  child  in 
the  country,  and  been  happy  in  it  as  only  children  are. 

She  had  thriven  with  niarveious  perfection,  as  though 
in  rebellion  against  the  fate  that  bad  cast  her  out  to  perish. 
She  had  grown  in  grace  and  strength  on  her  hard  brown 
bread  and  her  draught  of  goat's  milk,  as  kings*  daughters 
will  not  thrive  in  palaces.  She  had  sprung  up  radiant, 
lovely,  laughing,  fearless,  under  the  shelter  of  the  crum* 
hling  roof,  as  a  plume  of  goldea-rod  will  blossom  under 
the  leaning  wall  of  a  ruin.  And  he  who  had  first  taken 
pity  on  her,  had  never  siuce  tbat  hour  deserted  her. 

He  had  seen  her  at  lutervals,  —  widely  distant  ones 
for  geveral  years,  closer  to  each  other  as  sbe  grew  older; 
hut  wherever  ho  wandered,  however  long  he  was  absent, 
the  old  dame^  Virelois,  was  always  certain  that  twice  in 
the  year  would  come,  as  sure  as  seed-time  and  reaping- 
time,  the  sum  wlii<'h  he  bad  pronii^d  her,  lo  eu^^cor  hef 
poverty  ar.d  maintain  the  Waif, 
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The  child  knew  her  history;  he  forbade  her  to  be  kept 
in  secret  of  it.  Nothing  had  ever  been  learned  that  could 
give  a  clew  to  the  origin  of  her  birth,  or  the  motive  of  her 
abandonment ;  and  Viva,  fed  on  fairy-lore  by  her  foster- 
mother,  believed  herself  devoutly  the  offspring  of  elfin 
loves.     She  delighted  to  think  herself  not  wholly  mortal. 

Any  sense  of  shame,  or  of  desolation,  had  never  been 
permitted  to  touch  her ;  and  the  kindly-natured  peasantry 
of  the  district,  sharing  a  little  too  in  her  own  view  of  her 
fairy-parentage,  caressed  her,  admired  her,  and  treated 
her  with  a  sort  of  homage  that  was  due,  partly  to  her 
own  exceeding  beauty,  and  partly  to  the  reverent  love  in 
which  they  held  her  protector;  and  which  did  its  utter- 
most to  turn  her  childish  head  with  vanity  and  willful- 
ness, and  persuade  her  that  she  was  of  very  different 
mould  to  the  common,  sun-burnt,  toil-marked  clay  around 
her.  For  Viva — a  Waif  and  Stray,  nameless  and  home- 
less, found  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  red  serge,  and  saved  by  a 
monkey  stretching  out  a  little  horny,  black  hand — was 
as  proud  as  though  the  blood  of  all  the  Caesars  had 
warmed  her  clear  rosy  cheeks. 

The  pride  was  fostered  in  her  by  many  things:  by  the 
adulation  of  grand'mere,  who  incessantly  fondled  her,  as 
something  beyond  earth  in  her  loveliness ;  by  the  defer- 
ence, of  the  few  people  whom  she  ever  saw,  to  the  charms 
and  caprices  of  her  graceful  infancy;  by  the  ignorance 
even  of  her  own  origin,  which  left  her  parentage  a  blank 
that  could  be  filled  up  by  imagination  with  every  gor- 
geous and  wondrous  picture.  This  wayward  and  base- 
less pride  had  been  nourished  by  every  creature  who  ap- 
proached her,  save  one ;  and  that  one  Viva  loved  better 
than  all  others. 

All  the  child's  affectionate,  wayward,  contradictory  little 
soul  spent  itself  in  love  for  Tricotrin.  All  she  had  that 
pleased  her, — ^the  blue  ribbon  for  her  hair,  the  bonbons 
in  their  silvered  papers,  the  music  that  told  her  of  such 
entrancing  fables  of  unknown  worlds,  the  pretty  ivory 
chain  that  hung  round  her  neck  which  was  as  white  a» 
itself, — all  came  to  her  from  his  hands,  for  though  with- 
out riches  himself,  he  could  give  what  seemed  riches  to 
the  fancy  of  a  young  lonely  creature;  and  he  who  al> 
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bon  id  a  tie — even  n  tie  of  love^ — ^had  grown  to  feel  iin 
irresistible  fondnefis  for  the  thing  whose  life  he  hnd  saved, 
Snch  fondoesB  as  was  but  an  instinct  with  the  warm^  lib 
eral,  compassionate  heart  of  the  man  for  a  being  so  utterly 
dependent  on  him. 

The  rife  that  lay  behind  him  had  been  filled  with  many 
lovea,  Hia  painter's  eyes  and  poet's  fancy  had  seen 
beauty  In  many  female  forms,  under  the  suna  of  many 
lands;  but  nothing  purer,  and  in  ita  way^  nothing  deeper, 
had  evrer  touched  him  than  the  tenderness  that  he  had 
given  his  Vfaif.  He  bad  saved  her  as  he  wonld  have 
saved  a  wood-pigeon  from  the  trap,  a  hare  from  the  netted 
snare,  and  bad  thought  to  concern  himself  no  more  with 
her  than  with  the  pigeon  that  flew,  or  with  the  hare  that 
fled,  away  from  him,  rejoicing  in  release.  Bat  in  hia  own 
fashion  Tricotrin,  %vho  acknowledged  no  law  but  his  con- 
science ^  obeyed  what  he  deemed  duty,  even  when  obe- 
dience went  hardly  against  him;  and,  to  hia  own  thinking, 
having  brought  this  existence  out  from  the  death  that 
had  been  aiisigned  to  it,  he  had  a  right  bound  upon  him 
to  see  how  it  fared,  and  into  what  semblance  it  grew. 

He  loved  the  vine  countries  well,  and  with  most  grape- 
harvests  came  to  them.  Thuft  be  had  never  wholly  lost 
sight  of  his  foundling;  and  Viva  adored  him  with  a  pas- 
sionate faith  and  reverence  that  she  yielded  to  no  ono 
else,  and  which  was  rather  inereascd  than  dimi Dished  by 
the  rarity  of  his  presence  and  the  uncertainty  of  hie  visits. 
For  theae  investx^d  him  in  Viva's  eyes  with  the  grandeur 
of  a  king  in  disguise,  and  the  miraculous  advent  of  one 
vAio  was  not  as  other  men  are. 

On  the  whole,  the  Waif  fared  better,  having  fallen  to 
ibe  bands  of  a  vagabond-philosopher,  than  if  she  bad 
drifted  to  those  of  a  respected  philanthropist.  The  latter 
would  have  had  her  glistening  hair  shom  short,  as  a 
crown  with  wbicli  that  immoral  and  inconsistent  socialist 
Knture  bad  no  justifieation  in  crowning  a  foundling;  and, 
in  his  desire  to  make  her  fully  expiate  the  lawless  crime 
of  entering  the  world  without  purse  or  passport,  would 
have  left  her  no  choice,  as  she  grew  into  womanboo<^ 
aave  that  between  sinning  and  starving-  The  fortnef 
b^e  the  long  fair  tresses  float  oq  the  air,  sunny  rebeia 
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against  bondage,  and  saw  no  reason  why  the  childhood 
of  the  castaway  should  not  have  its  share  of  childish  joy 
oasness  as  well  as  the  childhood  prince-begotten  and 
palace-cradled ;  holding  that  the  fresh  life  just  budded  on 
earth  was  as  free  from  all  soil,  no  matter  whence  it  came, 
as  is  the  brook  of  pure  rivulet-water,  no  matter  whether 
it  springs  from  classic  lake  or  from  darksome  cavern. 

"A  meal  for  the  gods!"  said  Tricotrin,  taking  out  the 
contents  of  Viva's  basket.  "  Figs,  pears,  a  melon,  and 
white  bread!  Why,  extravagant  one,  what  were  you 
dreaming  of,  to  apologize  for  such  a  fair  feast  ?  Horace 
could  not  have  wanted  a  better.  This  is  my  fiamhreras, 
as  the  good  Knight  of  Mancha  phrased  it.  But  the  Don 
consoled  himself  for  short  commons  with  a  long  name  and 
a  vast  show.  We  are  wiser  than  that.  We  have  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  without  bombast " 

"I  wish  there  were  something  better  though!  That 
cat  is  such  a  thief!"  said  the  Waif  with  a  sigh,  looking 
down  on  him  from  where  she  was  sitting  aloft  in  the 
curved  trunk  of  the  huge  beech-tree. 

"Better?  foolish  child!  Ask  Mistigri.  There  could 
be  nothing  better  when  I  add  my  flask  of  wine,  which  it 
never  does  to  leave  to  chance.  Here  is  honey,  sweet  as 
that  of  Hymettus ;  bread  to  be  the  prose  of  corn  to  the 
poetry  of  fruit ;  and  Rhenish  that  Schiller  loved,  with  all 
the  Rhine  legends  steeped  in  it.  I  would  not  change 
these,  for  all  the  cooks  whose  art  consists  in  leaving  you 
in  ignorance  as  to  whether  you  are  eating  fish,  flesh,  or 
fowl.  And  now,  since  it  is  no  fun  to  look  on  at  others' 
meals,  and  you  say  you  have  had  your  own,  try  some 
bonbons,  ma  mief" 

He  tossed  upward  to  her  as  he  spoke  several  bright- 
colored  packets  of  sweetmeats,  gilded  and  silvered  in  the 
floral  French  fashion;  and  Viva  caught  each  in  its  turn  with 
a  laugh  of  delight.  She  had  just  fifteen  years,  but  she  was 
a  true  child  in  heart,  and  if  her  mother  had  been  a  fairy, 
that  fairy  must  have  been  French. 

"  I  am  glad  they  please  you,"  said  Tricotrin,  looking 
up  to  catch  the  sniile  on  her  face  where  it  beamed  down 
on  him  through  the  beech-leaves.  "Up  at  Blois  last 
night  Madame  Dentr^e's  daughter  was  married.     There 
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wag  A  grand  bfidftl  feast,  of  course,  Sht^  bftj*  wodilisj 
well  to  a  rich  j^onng'  taaner  of  S^vre^,  mid  I  phiym)  for 
them  till  the  dawn.  Dieu!  how  they  ilaficTd  ! — all  thtmrt 
young  men  and  maidens.  The  molluir  whs  [ih^iisnil^  jiiitl 
this  morning'  she  would  have  emptied  hiilf  \wt  Ijonliuu' 
shop  on  me  for  jou.  She  is  a  good  wommu  tho  Uiailri'^o, 
and  a  rich  tanner  is  a  son'-ii]4aW  tn  put  ono  in  )^mHi 
humor." 

**I  have  never  been  to  Bloia/'  niurraurcil  thu  WhIT, 
bendiog  over  her  cornucopias  of  flvvoetnuml s,  whieb, 
though  she  would  not  have  natd  so,  wore  a  littlo  ouihit- 
tered  to  her  by  being  the  giftfl  of  fi  pHHtry  (jook. 

"  No.  Keep  out  of  cities  while  you  v\\n.  Tin*  rani^c 
of  old  Sarazin'a  ferryboat  is  far  otioiigh  ff>r  yuur  wfin- 
derings  at  present.  And  how  do  you  agroo  wiih  tli4- 
SiPters?" 

"I  bate  theml'^  said  the  child^  with  flashing  oyen 

"And  wherefore  f " 

"Obi — they  hate  me,"  murmurod  Viva, 

"Indeed?    Then  I  fear  you  muat  dtmorvo  it?" 

"I  dare  say  I  do.  They  are  so  tiilont,  mo  ljrdot4H,  ac 
cold,  so  gray  J  there  is  no  good  in  thorn  1  I  fov^  light, 
warmth,  laughter,  color, — }jou  know  I  —  and  i\my  talk 
foil  J,  they  Bay  these  are  all  vanity,  that  life  Jfbould  be 
one  long  psalm  of  humility,  and  dcsnial,  aad  Mcrilc** 
Bah!  it  would  be  like  tiviog  to  W4;ar  tj^bt  bandii  of 
irons!" 

"And  you  bav«  a  preference  for  tfyrn^ 
yoti  and  the  Sisters  look  at  life  with  the  - 
tliftt  bave  onlj  ^>een  opoii  for  fiftoen  y<^ars»  u 
have  ached  wearily  for  forty-fire-    A  great 
liaioii. — tbatr* 

But  ifmi  At«  forty-fiTe?-' 

e.    But  I  &ffl  a  raAD,  and  wm 

a  fool  or  ft  crtidfial  caa  ke«p  yoatb  in  liiiD  ftll  tl}« 

of  Mi  life.     But  troioen ! — and  wonieii  behlg4  ibe 

bars  of  a  graiiiifr!    Hut  yon  ooly  ^o  to  tbe  eriOTeiit 

laain,  Tlra^  why  tboalj  yon  res  your  mml  al  aa^ 

rily  yott  do  imc  akare?^ 

""Wkyf^  np^ed  ^««&ild,  bar  fmitty  gfad  iro&e«  ^m* 
aai  flMre  «ag«>r.  '' T1i«y  af«  tear«r  ftalrttlOiif 


Well— 

af  i^m 
Hat 

'  it) 


mh^  i« 
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me, — not  for  learning;  \will  learn,  though  I  abhor  it, 
because  you  wish  me,  and  because  you  say  that  knowl- 
edge is  power, — but  for  frivolity  as  they  call  it,  and  ira* 
petuosity,  and  willfulness,  and  giddiness,  and  pride! 
They  tell  me  I  should  be  patient,  and  quiet,  and  lowly 
in  mind,  and  as  one  in  servitude  always ;  that  I  have  no 
right  to  be  proud,  and  ought  to  think  a  vine-dresser  as 
good  as  myself;  that  to  be  plain  and  virtuous  is  lovelier 
to  God  than  to  be  handsome  and  wayward  as  I  am  I^-* 
that — oh  1  I  could  tell  you  for  hours  the  tedious  things 
that  they  lecture  me  on ! " 

"Humph I  So  you  are  conscious  of  beauty,  wayward- 
ness, pride,  and  frivolity,  my  friend  ?  A  nice  quartette 
of  qualities?  'Know  thyself,*  said  the  sage;  certainly 
you  obey  him." 

"  But  that  is  not  all !"  cried  Viva,  with  burning  cheeks, 
and  eyes  to  which  proud  passionate  tears  started.  "  There 
are  two  or  three  children  there — that  Adele  is  one  of 
them,  a  count's  daughter  I — and  they  are  awkward,  and 
heavy,  and  ungraceful  in  everything,  yet  they  think  them- 
selves above  me!  And  they  are  rude  —  very  rude — 
grand'm^re  says,  because  they  are  jealous  of  me;  and 
they  laughed  in  my  face  when  I  told  them  my  mother 
was  a  fairy,  and  they  twit  me  with  having  no  name,  with 
being  only — as  they  say — a  thing  that  is  called  Viva,  like 
a  cat  or  a  dog!" 

She  threw  back  her  head  while  she  uttered  the  words 
that  had  wounded  her,  as  though  in  haughty  repellance 
of  their  power  to  sting.  Nor  indeed  did  they  pierce  with 
the  humiliation  which  she  would  have  felt  had  she  not 
been  guarded  from  all  knowledge  of  possible  shame  in 
her  birth,  and  had  not  her  fancy-fed  imagination  genu- 
inely believed  the  fantastic  story  of  fairy  origin,  that 
grand'm^re  had  woven  to  satisfy  her  eager  questionings 
without  pain. 

Tricotrin  looked  up  at  her,  and  a  smile  of  tender  and 
infinite  pity  came  on  his  lips. 

"So  soonl"  he  murmured  to  himself.  "They  might 
let  you  enjoy  your  bright  brief  dawn;  it  will  swiftly  be 
over  I  So  the  children  cast  shame  ere  they  should  know 
what  shame  is  1  We  cannot  \\  onder  at  the  great  world, 
then." 
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"Viva  minef"  he  eaid  aloud  at  tength.  "As  for  the 
Sisters'  offenses,  they  are  nothing, — the  good  womeu 
mean  well  by  you,  and  you  have  such  willfalne&s  and 
pride,  ma  mie,  that  you  may  well  bear  with  some  few 
eermons  on  your  besetting  sin,  But  for  the  rest,  since 
you  are  proud,  do  you  not  know  that  the  proud  never  let 
tbe  barbed  shafts  of  malicious  tongues  wound  them  ?  The 
words  which  hurt  you  are  words  of  jealous  mouths,  you 
think ;  well,  do  you  not  know  that  jealousy  is,  and  has 
been  from  all  time,  a  liar  and  a  slanderer  *r' 

The  child  looked  softly  at  him. 

*'But  it  13  iruef  1  have  no  name  ?  I  am  not  as  othera 
ate?" 

The  fairy  fabric  of  her  elfla  birth,  although  so  devoutly 
and  innocently  believed  in,  was  not  wholly  proof  against 
the  scoif  and  the  taunt  which  had  moved  her.  Already 
Viva  was  beginning  to  feel  the  power  of  that  impalpable 
tyrant  of  "the  world" — ^enihodied  for  her  in  the  small 
form  of  a  little  French  girl,  with  a  shrill  mocking  voice, 
and  a  *'de  la^*  appended  to  her  name  in  voucher  of 
nobility. 

Tricotrin  looked  at  her  with  pitying  tenderness. 

"Not  as  others?  Why,  my  Waif?  Is  your  foot  less 
6wift,  your  limb  less  strong,  your  face  leas  fair,  than 
theirs?  Does  tho  sun  shine  less  often,  have  the  flowers 
less  fragrance,  does  sleep  come  lees  sweetly,  to  you  tbaa 
to  them?  Nature  has  been  very  good,  very  generous  to 
you,  Viva.  Be  content  with  her  gifts.  What  you  lack 
is  only  a  thing  of  man's  invention,  a  quibble^  a  bauble,  a 
pharisee^s  phylactery.  Look  at  the  river-lilies  tliat  drift 
yonder,  how  white  they  are,  how  their  leaves  inclose  and 
;aress  them,  how  the  water  buoys  them  up  and  playa 
rith  themt  Well?  are  they  not  better  oflf  than  the  poor 
rare  fiowers  that  live  painfully  in  hothouse  air^  and  are 
labeled,  and  matted,  and  given  long  names  by  men's 
petty  precise  laws?  You  are  like  the  river-lilies;  oh 
child  I  do  not  pine  for  the  glass  bouse  that  would  ennoble 
you,  only  to  force  yoo.  and  kill  you  I'^ 

Viva  smiled,  following  with  quick  fancy  the  picturesque 
metaphor;  but  she  was  not  wholly  content  to  be  a  river- 
Uower,  she  wanted  to  bloom  under  the  siSvcr  ipniy  of 
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palace  fountains:  she  hung  her  graceful  head  on  one 
side,  itt  half  arch,  half  pensive  meditation. 

''But — it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  no  name.  Only  a 
nickname  that  means  nothing;  like  the  kitten  B^bd,  Uke 
the  cock  Roi  Dor6? " 

Tricotrin^s  humorous  smile  laughed  on  his  lips;  he  had 
struck  on  a  vein  of  amused  thought  that  wandered  away 
from  herself. 

"Is  it  not?"  he  laughed  in  answer.  "Ask  Beb6  and 
Roi  Dore; — they  will  tell  you  that  so  long  as  the  voices 
they  love  call  them,  and  the  name  serves  to  summon 
them  to  good  food  and  good  drink,  it  answers  every  pur- 
pose that  a  king's  string  of  titles  can  do.  Bah!  little 
one!  Be  more  of  a  philosopher.  A  name  is  a  handle 
only;  if  the  pot  go  soundly  to  the  well,  and  if  it  bring 
back  cool  pure  water  for  thirsty  mouths,  what  matter 
how  the  handle  be  fashioned?" 

Viva,  accustomed  to  follow  and  catch  the  fantastic 
meanings  of  his  phrases,  knew  well  what  he  meant,  but 
was  not  prepared  to  be  convinced  by  it:  she  had  a 
strongly-developed  will  of  her  own. 

"That  may  be,"  she  said,  with  a  charming  mutinous 
pout  of  her  lovely  lips.  "Still — when  one  is  a  pretty 
porcelain  pot  it  is  ugly  to  have  a  broken  osier  handle, 
and  to  only  go  to  the  well  as  if  one  were  of  brown  old 
earthenware  ?" 

Tricotrin  laughed  more  and  more. 

"  So  you  think  yourself  of  pretty  porcelain,  my  dainty 
little  bit  of  Sfevres?  oh-hfel  Well!  I  will  warrant  you 
will  never  be  of  so  much  use  to  others  as  if  you  were  a 
homely  brown  pipkin.  But  to  be  proud  of  your  useless- 
ness  is, a  thing  that  has  not  my  sympathies." 

The  child  colored;  conscious  of  the  satire  and  of  the 
rebuke. 

"There  is  no  pipkin  that  would  not  change,  and  be 
porcelain,  if  it  could!"  she  murmured,  with  a  certain 
pleading  petulance. 

"  Well — that  does  not  say  much  for  the  good  sense  of 
the  pipkins  then,  if  it  be  true.  But  1  don't  think  it  is 
true.  There  is  many  a  sturdy,  honest,  sensible  pipkin 
that  would  rather  be  going  to  the  well  twenty  times  a 
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day,  to  have  the  childreu'a  thirBty  throats,  and  the  hot 
wiDdow^flowcrs,  and  the  poor  diained  dogs,  and  the  lit- 
tle feveriah  birds  in  cages,  all  grateful  to  it,  arid  nmdn 
happy  by  what  it  brings,  than  it  would  be  a  porcelain 
trifle,  Btanding  all  the  year  round  in  a  velvet-lined  c;abh 
net,  only  valued  for  the  paint  on  \\m  glaze,  and  liable  any 
minute  to  be  bought  aod  sold  as  a  chatloL  /  would 
rather  be  the  pipkin,  Yiva;  but  you^  I  suppose,  »igh  for 
captivity  and  idleness  among  a  collector's  brie  k  brae?" 

The  child  laughed  too,  but  she  gave  a  little  quick  sigh, 
and  a  hot  fiush  for  her  chidden  vanity  and  her  own  &eris6 
of  its  unwisdom. 

*'  But  is  it  so  wTonja:  to  be  proud?"  she  asked,  dropping, 
female-like,  the  pipkin  and  porcelain  Bymbol,  eo  noon  an 
she  found  it  tell  against  her  own  argnmeiit. 

"Proud  f     Tn  what  way,  Viva?" 

"Any  way  J  To  lie  inipatientof  grand'm^re^e  friendi 
becaiiBe  they  talk  such  bad  patoia,  and  are  only  old 
tgtioraDt  women!  To  burn  with  hatred,  and  jeafoiwy, 
and  evj),  at  my  first  coromnnioo,  because  that  AdSle  bad 
ft  wreath  on  of  real  eilver,  and  BCoOfed  ftt  my  beantlfiil 
lilies  and  lilacs  becaofw  they  were  only  real  flofreral'* — 

***Oii/yr"  tnormure4  Tricotrfn. 

*'To  be  full  of  wTaib  with  dear  old  grand *m^e  lieemme 
Bbe  will  bake,  and  wasb^  and  Bweep^  tliimgh  I  know  it  js 
^a  good  of  her  to  do  it!  To  be  wayward  and  bitter,  and 
long  to  aven|re,  when  the  ebildreD  talk  ai  iii«  a«  ttiougb 
I  were  a  peasant !  To  loatbe  to  eoufess  it  when  J  Itnoir 
1  am  wrong;  to  long  for  Bovereignty,  md  wvpnmM^f, 
■nd  bixnTy.  and  power;  to  fe«]  I  wcM^d  die  rather  than 
wrre;  and  t^  dizain  anytlilDjr  that  u  |>oorr  and  agiy, 
and  pwefc,  and  witboat  graee!  Oli,  liow  protid  in  all  ways 
•ifdaiaU  iMiarsf 

THeotrua  maakA  m»  he  lieard  her  aelJUuccuaalloa,  but  he 
loohed  at  b«r  moomfany. 

**VlTa  stlie,  yoo  are  not  a  ph9a«opl»«r:  bat  it  i»  % 
BUkr  cwlypcrEapD  far  thai,  ajid  bcMto^  wsMv^  fmiftiiM 
•ver  va0«  I  n^po0e.  Wron^tci  befiroiid^yattMltf  K«. 
Bet  t^eii  tbe  pnde  wmA  li«  «f  »  rl^  ^Mtm.  ft  iMtt 
b»  lb&  pn4e  wiuc^ivf^  '  Lit  me  »at  «av7.  te  tJMi  »cf# 
»  5 
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meanue&B.  Let  me  not  co^et,  for  that  were  iikin  to  tL<jfl 
Let  mo  not  repine,  for  that  were  weakoess.'  It  must  be 
the  pride  which  Bays,  '  i  can  be  sufficient  for  myself  Mj 
life  makes  my  nobility.  And  I  need  no  accident  of  raak, 
because  I  have  a  stainless  honor.'  It  must  be  pride,  too 
proud  to  let  an  aged  woman  work  where  joutLftii  limbe 
can  help  her;  too  proud  to  trample  basely  on  what  lies 
low  already ;  too  proud  to  bo  a  coward,  and  Bhrink  from 
foi lowing  conscience  in  the  confession  of  known  error j 
too  proud  to  despise  the  withered,  toil-worn  hands  of 
the  poor  and  old,  and  be  vilely  forgetful  that  those 
hands  succored  you  in  your  utmost  need  of  hfilplesa 
in  fancy  I  ^' 

The  sweet  melodious  tones  of  hia  voice,  that  grew  in- 
finitely gentle,  almost  solemn,  as  the  last  words  left  his 
lips,  went  straight  to  the  loving,  wayward  heart  of  the 
child  they  rebuked.  She  threw  herself  down  beside  him 
in  lowly  passionate  repentance;  her  fair  face  burning 
with  contrition,  her  mouth  trembling,  her  eyes  brimming 
with  great  tears. 

**  Oh  ytas,  yes  I  If  they  would  only  speak  so,  I  would 
listen  I  I  am  wrong,  I  am  rebellious,  I  am  wicked,  and 
I  care  too  much  for  the  things  that  are  vain ;  but  indeed, 
indeed,  I  am  never  ungrateful  1" 

Tricotrin,  who  would  at  any  moment  have  sooaer 
faced  a  flaming  city,  or  a  swarming  barricade,  than  seen 
the  tears  of  anything  feminine,  above  all  of  anything  he 
loved,  passed  his  hand  over  her  hair  with  a  caress. 

"To  be  sure  notl"  he  said  cheerily.  '*No  one  pus- 
pectB  you  of  such  baseness  I  As  for  your  desire  for 
sovereignty, — believe  me  there  is  none  like  the  royalty 
of  youth.  Rejoice  in  that  kingdom  while  it  is  yours ;  it 
will  pass  from  you  all  too  soon.  And,  for  Hbe  things 
that  are  vaiji,' — you  are  feminine,  as  I  say,  and  must 
love  them  I  suppose  according  to  your  sex.  But  if  you 
think  a  wreath  of  beaten-out  metal  produced  from  a  jew- 
eler's workshop  equals  the  lilies  and  Lilacs  of  a  eptitig- 
blosaoming  earth,  why, — you  are  no  artist,  my  Wait^  but 
a  creature  of  acquired  tastes,  and  ionate  vulgarities,  as, 
judging  by  their  choice  of  appareling^  I  often  fear  tiiU 
all  women  aret" 
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The  child  laughed,  but  her  tears  were  atill  oa  her  long, 
curling-  la^shes,  and  the  words  ho  had  spoken  had  sunk 
into  her  heart. 

She  wa;a  silent,  and  he  let  her  be  ao  while  she  laj  at 
bia  feet,  her  arms  cushioned  on  the  moss,  and  her  head 
drooped  on  her  hands,  in  the  'iiicouscious  grace  of  a 
young  resting  stag. 

"Proud  as  a  queen,  and  among  the  base-born.  Lovely 
as  the  dawn,  and  without  a  motber  or  a  name.  Willing 
to  perish  rather  than  yield,  and  a  woman!  It  needs  no 
horoscope  to  cast  her  fateP^  murmured  Tricotrin  in 
English  to  the  monkey,  the  language  being  one  unm- 
telligible  to  Viva,  though  familiar  to  him.  '*Ah  MistigH, 
Mistigril  shall  you  and  I  ever  be  reproached  at  tbe  last? 
Had  we  better  have  let  the  thread  of  life  be  broken  at  the 
onset  than  have  saved  it  to  reel  out,  all  glistening  gold  at 
first,  all  knotted  tatiglos  at  the  end?  Porcelain? — yes  I 
Such  delicate,  dainty,  bright-hued  porcelain!  And  how 
will  it  come  out  from  tho  furnace?" 

A  certain  sadnesa  touched  him  where  be  sat  under  tlie 
broad  hcech-bougbs,  with  the  fruit  and  the  bread  for  iiis 
noontide  meal.  He  loved  her  well,  loved  her  with  patient 
and  most  gentle  tenderness;  but  he  kuew  neither  whenco 
ehe  came  nor  whither  she  went — this  young'lifc  that  he 
had  reBcucd—and  it  was  possible  that  the  time  might 
dawn  for  both  when  each  would  deem  it  had  Iwen  well 
if  she  had  never  awakened  from  her  infant's  sleep  among 
the  clematis. 

'*  Want  a  palace  while  there  is  a  forest  I  Little  stupid  t 
What  a  thoroughly  femiDine  animal  you  are,  preferring 
the  artificial  to  the  natural— the  lesser  thing  that  is  un- 
obtainable to  the  greater  thing  that  lies  in  your  path  I'* 
he  cried  suddenly,  rousing  himself  and  the  child  from 
their  mutual  reverie. 

"A  wood  13  very  nice  I"  said  Yivay  with  her  head  on 
one  side  glancing  under  the  boughs  that  had  flung  their 
green  and  welcome  shadows  on  her  through  all  the  sum- 
mers since  she  had  been  first  trusted  to  their  shelter  as  a 
Waif,  "Bui — oh  I  to  see  those  palaces  of  Paris!  What, 
would  I  give " 

"  Yc ur  eoul,  little  simpleton,  to  learn  tie  madness 
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of  your  barter  too  late  I"  he  thought,  as  he  answered  her 
Aloud. 

"A  wood  'nice'?  Bah  I  you  are  a  Goth^  Tiva  mine. 
Why  J  there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  on  earth  as  the  rich 
virgin  growth  of  wild  trees.  Look  yonder!— the  squir- 
rel b  flitting  everywhere,  the  kingfishers  over  that  pool, 
fhe  huge  boughs  all  moss-draped,  the  glimpses  of  gref  u 
distance  just  caught  between  the  branches,  the  exquisite 
Btillnesa  and  fre^hnesa  and  lovelinessl  What  wouhl 
j^ilded  rooms  and  marble  stairways  give  in  fit  exchange 
for  that?  Wise  was  Scipio  to  leave  the  heat,  and  noise, 
and  legions,  and  tumult,  and  clangor  of  the  mistress  of 
the  world  for  the  cool  green  sha<lo  of  his  leafy  soli- 
tudes 1" 

**WisG?     Ohnol" 

"And  why  'oh  no'?  you  who  condemn  Scipio?" 

Tbe  child  laughed:  she  had  little  historic  fcnowledg«j 
little  knowledge  indeed  of  any  sort,  hut  she  had  caught 
up  some  stray  gleams  of  classicisms  frona  Tricot r in  at 
intervals. 

"  Why?  Weill  Because  I  would  rather  have  perished 
in  my  prime  amid  all  tbe  dignities  of  Roman  rule  than 
have  lived  threescore  years  in  retirement " 

"Qui  respieiunt  ad  pauca  di  faeili  proounciant,"  inter- 
polated her  companion  with  Aristotelian  terseness. 

"  I  don't  know  Latin  I"  said  Yiva  with  the  pretty  dis* 
dainful  gesture  of  a  spoiled  child.  *'But, — ^I  shouM  lovo 
to  be  great,  and  I  do  not  believe  Philosophy  ean  ever  be 
sweet  and  grand  like  Power  I" 

"I  do  not  suppose  you  do.  Philosophy  never  was 
popular  with  your  sex,  who  always  go  by  externals," 

"  They  must  bo  the  snrcst  test  to  go  by,"  said  the 
child  quickly.  "If  a  thing  look  very  handsome  it  is  as 
good  as  being  handsome,  is  it  not?" 

*^0h,  you  young  sophist  I  So  you  are  content  with 
appearances?  A  bad  indication  that.  Philosophy,  Viva, 
i»  the  pomegranate  of  life,  ever  cool  and  most  fragrant, 
and  tbe  deeper  you  cut  in  itfthe  richer  only  will  the  core 
grow.  Power  is  the  Dead  Sea  apple,  golden  and  fair  to 
sight  wbilc  the  hand  strives  to  reach  it;  dry  gray  ashes 
between  dry  fevered  lips  when  once  it  is  grasped  and 
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eateu.  Jfow  you,  mj  friend,  having  taeted  neither,  de- 
cide without  a  moment's  hesitation  bet^reea  themj  wbilo 
men  who  havo  steeped  all  their  li^cs  in  one,  or  another, 
die  Without  having  been  able  to  settle  the  selection  I" 

"  Still"— persisted  the  child  with  a  laugh  at  herself, 
and  she  paused  in  her  sentence,  for  in  the  forest-track, 
whif^h  bent  round  through  the  trees  within  sight,  uame 
Bume  sii  or  eight  riders,  who  caught  the  eager  fancy  and 
the  wondering  eyes  of  the  Wait 

Her  river-side  home  stood  in  such  complete  lonelinesb 
that  save  for  the  craft  that  passed  up  the  Loire  nothing 
gladdened  her  sight  from  season  to  season  save  the  droves 
of  the  cattle  or  the  ruarket-muics  of  the  peaaantB.  Her 
thoughts  of  the  beauty  of  power  and  the  charms  of  mag- 
nilicence  were  purely  innate  in  her;  she  had  never  seen 
anything  whatsoever  to  suggest  them;  and  she  stood 
now  gazing  at  the  party  as  they  advanced,  with  a3  en- 
tranced a  delight  as  though  she  beheld  some  celestial 
vision  such  as  she  read  of  in  the  books  at  the  convent. 

They  were  returning  from  hawking  in  the  woods  of 
Villiers,  and  were  going  leisurely,  after  some  successful 
casts  at  herons,  with  ali  the  customary  trappings  of  green 
and  scarlet  and  gold,  of  attendants  in  the  picturesque  for- 
ester-costume, of  noble  hounds  panting  and  triumphant, 
of,  in  a  word,  all  the  costly  panoply  of  French  falconry 
revived  in  its  utmost  magnificoace.  Breaking  suddenly, 
like  a  Louis  Quatorze  hawking  picture  put  into  motion, 
OQ  the  woodlawn  solitude  around  her,  they  looked  to 
Yiva  like  some  group  called  up  by  enchantment:  she 
stood  hreathlesSj  a  beautiful  picture  herself,  with  her  feet 
ankle-deep  in  cyclamen  and  mosses,  her  hair  flying  back- 
ward in  the  wind  like  two  golden  wings,  and  her  head 
crowned  with  a  green  wreath  of  oak-leaves  and  maiden- 
hair that  she  had  woven  as  she  had  talked. 

With  one  accord  the  eyes  of  all  the  riders  turned  on 
her,  in  amazed  admiration,  as  they  passed  by  through 
the  forest^way.  Some  called  a  guy  greeting  out  to  her^ 
nil  gave  her  the  homage  of  bold  ardent  eyes;  one  alone 
UQ<^overcd  Ms  head  as  he  passed  her  and  bowed  low  in 
deference  to  her  sex. 

Ue  was  the  last  rider  of  all;  a  tall,  islcndor,  atatel? 
5' 
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"  You  are  content  with  the  little  angel,  Tricotrin  f  ** 
asked  Grand'mfere  Virelois  that  evening  in  the  porch  ol 
the  river-side  house  which  she  owed  to  him. 

"As  little  of  an  angel  as  may  be,"  said  Tricotrin. 
"  But  I  am  as  content  with  her  as  man  ever  can  be  with 
a  feminine  thing ;  which  is  not  much  to  say.  I  am  well 
content  with  your  care  of  her,  if  you  mean  that,  good 
friend.  The  child  thrives  as — ^nothing  but  a  Waif  whom 
nobody  wants  ever  could  do." 

"Ah,  Tricotrin  1  everybody  wants  her  who  sees  her. 
She  is  as  beautiful  as  the  morning." 

"Oh  yes,"  murmured  Tricotrin;  "and  the  young  tri- 
bunes will  shout  ad  leonesl  and  she  will  get  flung  down 
in  the  sands  of  the  circus,  '  butchered  to  make  a  Parisian 
holiday  I'" 

"Paris?"  repeated  grand 'mfere,  catching  but  one  word 
she  knew.     "You  mean  to  take  her  to  Paris?" 

"Certainly  not;  but  she  will  take  herself  some  day,  no 
doubt." 

Grand'm^re  sighed  heavily.  Paris  was  a  word  of  ter- 
ror to  her.  She  had  never  been  out  of  her  own  grape- 
country  ;  but  it  was  there,  yonder  in  Paris,  that  the  mar- 
ble block,  lifted  up  to  adorn  a  palace,  had  fallen,  and 
crushed  into  a  shapeless  mass  the  noble  young  form  of 
her  first-born  son ;  it  was  there  also,  that,  amid  the  blood 
and  the  smoke  of  the  barricades  of  the  Thirty  Days,  the 
youngest  mouth  that  had  once  lisped  its  prayers  at  her 
knee  had  murmured  with  its  dying  whisper,  "N^en  dis 
rien  d  ma  widre." 

"  Paris !  Paris  I"  muttered  the  old  woman,  whirling  her 
Bpinning-wheel,  with  the  evening  light  about  her  in  the 
old  oaken  doorway;  "God  forbid  the  child  should  get  to 
Paris.     What  could  she  do  but  perish  there?" 

Tricotrin  smoked  in  silence.  It  was  never  his  way  to 
disturb  himself  concerning  the  future.     It  wa»  waste  of 
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thought  and  time,  he  considered.  Rattle  jcxwy  dice  liow 
you  would,  you  could  nerer  tell  what  the  throw  would 
be;  ualeas,  indeed^  you  turned  g-ameater^  and  weighted  the 
iirorj  of  circumistance  with  the  lead  of  dishooesty:  which 
was  not  in  his  manner  of  dealing. 

"Do  you  know,  Tricotrio,^'  continued  grand^mere,  "do 
you  know,  I  often  wonder  what  her  fate  will  be,  the  pre- 
cious child  I  Yon  see,  I  am  eighty-three  next  month  ;  I 
ba^e  not  very  many  more  years  before  me ;  and  she  ia  ao 
young,  and  you — good  as  you  are — are  not  really  her 
father.  What  will  become  of  the  little  one?  I  may  die 
any  day,  and  you — you  wander  so  far,  you  are  away  so 
lougt  What  would  become  of  the  Vi\ra  if  I  died  in  your 
absence?" 

**  Never  ask  what  will  become  of  anything,  jgrand'm^re. 
It  shows  a  curiosity  highly  unphilosophicj  and  very  ini- 
pertfneut,  too,  in  a  good  woman  like  you,  who  thinks 
Providence  looks  after  every  little  detail,  from  an  earth- 
quake that  kills  ten  thousand  people,  to  the  nail  that 
tears  the  slit  in  your  blue  gowiL  What  will  become 
of  the  world?  Nobody  knows.  If  it  disappear  to- 
morrow it  will  not  be  missed  in  the  universe,  'There 
is  tt  falling  star;  look  at  it,  my  dear  I'  some  man  in  Ju- 
piter will  say  to  his  wifa  That  will  bo  ail  tbe  world's 
monody." 

"You  will  ever  jeet,  Tricotrin,"  said  the  old  woman, 
with  a  little  shudder  over  her  spinning-wheel.  If  he 
were  the  Wandering  Jew,  as  Bome  said,  who  knew  but 
what  he  might  have  the  mission  of  the  worhra  sadden 
extinction  to  execute  f 

**  1  do  not  care  about  the  world  I"  she  resumed,  "I  have 
lived  my  time  in  it,  and  it  is  cruel — cruell  But  tbe  littlt! 
treasure  has  all  her  time  before  her;  and  look  you,  taoa 
ami,  I  get  anxious  as  fihe  grows  older.  While  she  was 
a  child  it  was  all  right  enough.  Let  a  child  have  the  sun 
and  t!ie  air,  and  aweet  milk,  and  plenty  of  love,  and  a 
child  is  happy, —happy  on  a  bare  floor  and  in  a  wooden 
cradle.  But  a  young  girl  is  difl'ereDt;  and  sometimes  I 
wonder  what  will  become  of  her.  8he  is  proud,  she  has 
tbe  ways  of  a  princess,-^she  is  not  a  creature  you  can 
set  to  Hcrub,  and  hake,  and  ?ew.    Among  the  flowers,  on 
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the  water,  giuging  where  she  sets  in  the  trees,  dancing 
when  she  hears  hoats  go  by  with  mnsic, — that  is  VIva'a 
life.  But  it  will  Dot  be  a  good  life  for  womanhood,  when 
there  is  no  name  and  no  mother/^ 

There  was  a  pathos  in  the  feeble,  aged  voice,  as  the 
Bpeater  shook  her  head  over  her  wheel,  with  the  sun  so 
bright  on  her  brown  face  and  her  white  cap,  and  the  bril- 
liant child  for  whom  she  feared,  flutteriog  like  an  oriole 
in  the  distance  among  the  scarlet  beans  and  the  low  ap« 
pl<?-trees. 

Trne  feeling  never  spoke  in  vain  to  Tricotrin.  He  beni 
gently  and  reverently  to  the  bent  old  figure,  while  his 
eyes  glanced  to  the  gay  form  of  his  Waif 

"Nay,  grand'mfere^'it  not  disquiet  yourself,"  he  said, 
earnestly.  "The  child  is  brave,  proud,  truthful.  These 
are  three  grand  safeguards  against  evii  She  has  much 
vanity,  many  caprices,  too  fond  a  craze  for  things  out  of 
heT  reach ;  but  her  heart  is  of  gold ;  these  foibles  are  but 
the  foibles  of  sex.  For  her  future^  we  must  leave  it. 
How  can  wo  say  whither  she  goes?  we,  who  do  not  even 
know  whence  she  came  I  Bat  I  have  good  faith  in  the 
Waif;  faith  that  she  will  not  decline  into  evil,  even  if  evil 
tempt  her,  which  it  shall  never  do  while  I  live.  For  the 
rest,  if  aught  ail  yon,  tell  the  good  women  at  the  convent 
Xo  look  to  her.  You  know  that  I  love  no  churches ;  and 
I  was  ill  pleased  that  you  steeped  the  child  in  the  acid 
and  the  poison  of  Creed.  While  women  are  nurtured  on 
superstition  the  raen  born  of  them  will  never  roach  their 
full  stature.  But  I  let  you  have  your  own  way  in  that 
matter  because  thus  you  get  shelter  for  her,  and  thug  you 
Bet  at  ease  your  own  conscience.  Let  the  nuns  know  if 
yon  dread  anything  for  your  health ;  and  for  the  years  to 
come,  we  must  trust  Viva  herself.  If  she  choose  Luxury, 
having  known  Love,  she  will  not  be  worth  a  regret  I" 

A  certain  darkness  passed  over  his  face  as  he  spoke. 
There  was  that  which  jarred  on  him  in  the  child^s  inborn 
end  ineradicable  desires  for  a  different  life  than  that  to 
which  he  had  saved  her. 

"  That  ia  true,  TWeotrin,'*  muttered  grand'mfere.  **  Still, 
it  is  the  stars  that  taU.  you  know,  so  fast,  so  fast,  through 
August  nights  1    Ana  ^t  is  just  the  proud  ones  who  have 
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not  gold  at  the  back  of  pride ;  it  ia  just  the  beaotifil  onea 
who  have  but  cottage-roofs  over  their  beauty;  that  Paria 
devours — devours  Ah!  is  she  not  filled, — that  cruel, 
terrible  PariSj — with  the  flowers  of  the  country,  that^ive 
their  sweetness  to  her  to  be  tr&mpled  dead  ou  the  stoaea 
of  her  streets?'^ 

There  was  a  trag^ic  force  in  the  eloquence  of  the  aged 
withered  lips.  -Graud'mfero  was  a  bimple,  credalous,  in- 
nocent old  woman,  who  had  led  her  long  life  ever  under 
the  shadows  of  the  vines  of  her  birthplace,  but  she  had 
suffered, — specially  had  she  never  forgotten  her  youngest- 
born,  whom  that  beautiful,  fearful,  re  listless  Paris  had 
drawn  in,  in  bis  boyhood,  and  his  ardor,  and  his  fearlesa 
faith,  and  who  had  been  murdered  among  the  children  of 
Franco,  when  the  streets  ran  blood  in  the  days  of  July. 

"True  I"  said  Tricotrin,  genUy.  "Paris  is  l>eantiful, 
and  aho  is  terrible,  very  terrible  1  For  in  her  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  forms  of  humanity  meet;  in  her  the  per- 
fection of  Pleasure  stands  side  by  side  with  the  culmina- 
tion of  Vice.  She  is  beautiful,  she  is  terrible:  for  ehe  is 
the  epitome  of  human  life.  You  are  right,  grand'm^re : 
none  can  say  what  flower  she  may  not  draw  fn — to  bloom 
in  unnatural  brilliance  a  moment,  and  perish  of  the  air 
that  forced  it,  a  trodden  thing  beneath  men's  feet  I" 

"  Yes  j  and  therefore  the  child " 

*^All<ms  done!  The  child  is  a  child;  leave  her  to  the 
futare.  Sufficient  for  the  day  13  the  evil  tliereot  Why 
take  thought  for  her  womanhood?  Thinking  will  not 
avert  it.  '  If  the  cucumber  be  bitter  throw  it  away,' 
says  Antoninus.     Do  the  same  with  a  thought." 

**  But  it  is  not  possible  always." 

**Pafl  I  think  it  is.  There  is  no  cucumber  so  bitter 
that  honey  will  not  put  the  taste  of  it  out ;  and  nocucum* 
ber  so  heavy  that  one  cannot  throw  it  over  some  walL 
You  have  reared  her  well,  grand^mljre, — barring  that  little 
touch  of  church-superstition f  which,  woraau-like,  you 
coold  not  help  giving.  You  have  taught  her  to  scorn  a 
lie ;  you  could  not  arm  her  with  a  better  shield.  Do  not 
disquiet  yourself;  you  have  done  your  duty,  whatever 
the  isdue*    There  is  no  nobler  crown  Ut  a  life  " 

0  randan  I  fere'ii  brown  cheek  grew  warmer  with  pleasure  j 
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though  s?iti  was  a  brave  old  woman,  and  cared  little  for 
any  one,  bo  lon^  as  she  "did  her  doty"  in  her  homely, 
truthful  fashion,  eho  jet  always  held  Tricotria  in  a  eer* 
taiu  awe,  as  of  one  endowed  witfi  occult  and  omDlBcieEt 
powers,  and  it  was  with  infinite  relief  that  she  alv/aye 
learned  that  he  commended  her. 

With  these  words  he  left  her  and  joined  his  Waff,  who 
bad  just  captured  a  sparkling  azure  iu  Iter  fly  in  her  hand. 

**You  are  not  going  to  kill  it,  VivaT' 

"Oh  no!  only  to  look  at  it" 

*'GoodI  The  Mussulmans  treasure  evcsry  little  torn 
scrap  of  paper,  because  on  it  there  may  be  some  line  of 
the  KoraiL  So  should  we  cherish  every  little  ephemeral 
atom  of  life,  because  on  it,  however  small,  is  the  impress 
of  God.  Jean  Paul  has  had  that  thought  before  me.  Let 
the  creature  go ;  you  wound  its  delicate  wiags,  and  you 
see  it  far  better  winging  its  way  through  the  sunset  glow. 
There  r' 

M'he  child  lifted  her  head,  and  watched  it  as  it  flew  high 
111  rough  the  golden  warmth  of  the  young  summer  even- 
ing, 

'■  How  I  should  love  to  roam  like  that  1"  she  cried.  He 
smiled  a  little  sadly, 

"Impatient  bird,  to  long  to  quit  the  nest  I  Ah,  it  is 
always  so  with  the  fledglings  I  The  old  tree  is  so  dull, 
I  he  horae  wood  so  wearisome,  and  it  looks  all  summer 
yonder  1  They  know  nothing  of  the  plains  of  enow,  the 
clouds  of  thunder,  the  driving  winds,  the  etorma  of  win- 
ter 1^ " 

''But  you  roam  I" 

**  Certainly  I  do.     But  I  am  not  a  woman." 

"A  woman  1  Because  one  will  be  a  woman  must  one 
Bover  see  the  world?" 

The  words  were  petulant  and  longing.  Viva  wai* 
happy »  but  she  was  not  so  happy  but  what  she  was  also 
a  little  ill-content.  She  looked  over  at  that  sun-steeped 
distaneej  to  which  the  butterfly  was  taking  its  flight  with 
all  the  restlessness  of  curious  desire.  What  could  that 
"world"  be  which  lay  beyond?  It  was  inborn  in  the 
child — that  longing  for  forbidden  knowledge  ]  that  aspira 
tiou  after  widf  r  suheres 
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*'Was  your  mother  an  empress  or  a  gipsy?  Cert^a 
ahe  must  have  been  one  or  the  other,"  murmured  Trtco- 
trin,  "Nothing  else  could  have  given  you  birth.  So  yon 
want  to  roam,  Viva?  And  you  do  nothing  all  day  long 
hut  live  very  much  like  that  butterfly  ?  Whatever  ehalJ 
we  do  with  you,  little  one^  in  a  year  or  two's  time?" 

"  Take  me  with  youf  Let  me  roam  tool"  laughed  the 
child,  with  her  arms  flung  about  hira  in  gay  pleading 

Trieotrin  laughed  also;  then  a  momentary  warmth 
rnpc  over  his  face,^ — for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him 
that  his  Wtiif,  though  a  child  now,  would,  in  a  year  or 
two  more,  be  no  longer  a  child;  and  that,  although  ho 
llilcd  the  place  of  her  father  to  her,  he  bad  no  kinship  with 
thin  bright  stray  thing,  whom,  as  it  seemed  to  htm,  he  had 
but  the  other  day  found  left  to  die  among  the  clen'atin. 

*'  That  is  too  much  to  ask  !"  he  answered  merrily,  choos- 
ing his  own  thought  not  to  touch  her  too.  '*  I  carry  one 
thing  feminine  indeed,  but  then  she  is  portable  and  ex* 
ccedingly  small ;  which  you,  my  Waif,  who  will  be  tallest 
among  tall  women,  never  can  be.  Besides, — the  eseence" 
of  wandering  is  to  wander  alone.  Oh  I  I  dare  say  you 
will  find  some  w^ay  of  yourself  to  spread  your  winga 
when  the  time  comes;  hut  wait  till  they  are  full-grown, 
Viva,  if  you  take  my  advice.  To  flutter  a  Httle  way  «*.ad 
then  fall,  will  not  suit  you." 

"No,  indeed  I  When  I  soar  at  all  I  will  keep  above 
earth  like  a  hawk  I" 

She  tossed  her  fair  head  hack  as  she  spoke  with  haughty 
careless  security;  she  might  have  been  the  daughtof  of 
some  free  victorious  desert  king. 

Tricotrin  looked  at  her  with  earnest  fierotiijy, 

"And  forget  the  lark's  nest  among  the  ftpld-grRsiFeP  that 
first  sheltered  yoa,"  he  said  to  himself.  "I  d*re  say  I 
That  will  be  very  like  youth — and  very  like  w*>inan* 
hood  I** 

But  he  did  not  ntter  the  thought  loud  enough  for  Kef 
to  hear,  as  he  gave  a  farewell  caress  with  bis  hand  Xq  b«*' 
*unny  brow. 

"  Well ;  adiea,  for  to^iav!" 
'  6 
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"  Must  you  go  ?  Must  you  ?"  pleaded  the  child,  with 
lodng  entreaty. 

"I  must  I  I  Lave  promised  Yvon  Mascarros  to  play 
at  his  betrothal  feast  to-morrow,  and  his  place  is  a  dozen 
leagues  from  this,'' 

**  But  when  will  you  come  again  ?" 

"  When  ?  How  can  I  say  ?  I  will  not  be  long  with- 
out coming, — unless,  indeed,  I  go  off  to  the  Moon  or  the 
Shades, — for  you  are  fair  to  see,  Viva;  and  since  we  are 
both  Waifs  and  Strays  it  is  meet  that  we  cling  together." 

''  But  then — if  you  love  me,  you  will  please  me  and 
not  go  ?" 

''Ah,  ha  I  You  have  so  much  of  womanhood  in  you 
already  that  you  count  the  strength  of  love  by  the  obedi- 
ence it  gives  to  your  caprices,  and  exact  its  confession 
only  also  to  exact  its  submission  ?  How  true  to  your 
sex  you  are,  Viva  I  Nay — I  love  you,  though  I  doubt  if 
it  be  wise  to  love  anything  save  Mankind  and  Doghood. 
And  alM  hope,  Waif  of  mine,  is,  that  you  will  never  re- 
proach me  with  having  helped  you  to  get  out  of  your 
bed  of  clematis.  Enjoy,  mignonnet  the  utmost  you  can; 
the  happier  you  are  the  less  conscience-stricken  shall  Mis- 
tigri  and  I  feel  at  our  connivance  with  your  escape  into 
existence  I" 

.  Viva  laughed — she  always  fancied  herself  that  the  little 
black  Mistigri  was  a  familiar  of  her  own  fairy-mother's — 
and  she  threw  her  arms  fondly  about  him  once  more. 

*'  I  am  always  so  happy  when  you  are  here,  and  so 
good  too  I  Oh  I  if  you  never  went  away  I  should  never 
have  those  wicked,  envious,  wayward  thoughts ;  you  are 
like  my  guardian  angel  I" 

For  she  did  in  truth  love  him  warmly ;  he  stood  to  her 
in  the  stead  of  father,  mother,  brother,  of  home,  and  of 
kindred,  and  of  the  world ;  and  though  the  child  was 
vain,  and  like  most  children  selfish,  she  had  great  affec- 
tion in  her,  and  ^pent  it  all  on  him. 

Tricotrin's  eyes  smiled  with  exceeding  tenderness  on 
her,  while  over  the  fearless  brightness  of  his  face  a  flash 
of  pleasure  passed.  So  little  had  he  of  egotism  or  exac- 
tion, so  little  did  he  make  count  of  his  best  actions,  so 
quickly  was  he  moved  by  any  gleam  of  gratitude  ^o  him. 
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that  he  flit  Himself  tho  debtor  of  the  child  who  ow<>il  hira 

all,  becanse  she  paid  him  iu  the  rare  ooUiagw  of  a  puro 
attaohmeDt 

'*  1  thank  you,  Viva  mine/'  ho  said  softly,  "Mako  me 
indeed  your  guardiau  augyl,  by  lotting  my  muiuury  oxtif* 
else  all  «vil  thiiiga  from  your  youug  souh  I  aitk  uo 
higfher  reward." 

II G  touched  her  bright  upturned  forehead  li|rtitly  with 
his  lips,  in  bis  accustomed  caress  of  greeting  and  adieu, 
and  left  her  to  unloose  hm  boat  fVom  ita  niooringa,  and 
pash  it  off  luto  the  stream,  whose  waiera  wure  (luKhiiijL^ 
to  violet,  and  russet^  and  golden  hues  Ijouealh  the  yiurit** 
of  the  setting  sun. 

There  was  a  trail  of  light  across  the  rivor  like  nheetod 
gold,  into  which  the  small  boat  glided  \  hts  form  wan  full 
in  its  lustoFr  as  atauding  up  and  wafting  it  forward  with 
one  oar,  he  uncovered  his  head  to  her  uud  laughed  a  lant 
farewell. 

That  brilliance  was  shed  Btill  about  the  flgnre  of  Ihn 
child,  waiting  upon  the  hank,  among  iho  scarlet  flowern, 
while  the  boat  paaaed  onward  into  the  »hiulow8  of  tho 
coming  night,  where  the  sun- ray  a  did  not  follow^ 


CHAPTEE  VIL 

"  Notfainfc  Hh«  dnmft  m 
Bnt  imiLclli  of  pouethinii;  greater  tbuD  hfrfMlff 
too  taublti  for  lbi»  |jl|UiO  " 

lis  mosed,  aa  his  thoughts  rcrtiamcd  with  ber,  wbHa 
Clie  strokes  of  bis  oars  swept  him  away,  lie  had  nev^r 
Mmght  wealth ;  he  was  a  republicftD  to  thi^  core ;  he  loved 
best  the  simplest  forms  of  life;  be  deemed  bappteMt  tboMi 
wfiose  wants  were  fewest ;  and  lo  t  in  this  foundling  wb'ijn 
be  bad  protected  was  a  nature  in  th«  strongest  oppofiition 
ti]  all  bis  riews,  reqnlriog  by  sb<?cr  inborn  inaiinct  all 
tbai  eircnnistaocea  vendarced  it  totally  imiiagsibte  hb  eoiild 
crer  gire  ber. 
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Through  the  years  of  her  brief  existence,  he  had  UXi  n 
no  heed  of  the  child  beyond  the  provision  of  her  actual 
needs,  and  the  kindly  careless  gentleness  he  would  have 
shown  to  a  dog  or  a  cat ;  he  had  never  regarded  her  in 
the  light  of  a  possible  burden,  a  possible  difficulty  to  him- 
self in  the  time  that  was  to  come.  The  joyous  and  neg- 
ligent temper  of  Tricotrin  was  not  one  that  regarded  the 
future ;  to  rescue  the  child  had  been  an  impulse  with  him ; 
that  she  would  ever  require  more  than  the  few  easily 
granted  wants  of  childhood,  that  the  time  would  ever 
come  when  she  would  grow  impatient  of  the  life  she  led, 
had  never  occurred  to  him  until  now  that  her  own  words 
and  those  of  the  old  woman  had  suggested  the  doubt. 
He  was  used  himself,  by  choice,  to  live  much  among  the 
people ;  his  time,  by  preference,  was  much  passed  among 
the  peasantries  of  divers  nations.  He  was  habituated  to 
seeing  young  girls  who  were  content  enough  if  they  got 
a  new  ribbon  for  their  hair,  or  rode  queen  of  a  harvest  on 
a  bullock-drawn  wagon :  that  the  Waif  would  prove  a 
young  rebel,  with  the  pride  of  a  princess  and  fastidious 
tastes  curiously  inherent  in  her,  was  an  additional  perplex- 
ity to  the  whole  dilemma  of  her  maintenance. 

The  flower  was  fair,  and  was  yet  only  in  its  bud  ;  its 
hereafter  had  never  risen  before  him  as  a  matter  of  med- 
itation and  of  possible  future  embarrassment.  And  even 
now  he  threw  the  fear  from  him :  it  was  free  to  float  on 
the  air  in  its  own  happy  fashion,  sun-kissed  and  wind- 
tossed,  it  bloomed  after  Nature^s  own  will  with  it,  and  all 
its  fragrance  was  natural,  like  the  sweetness  of  roses ; — 
it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  betide  any  opening  blos- 
som to  be  left  so  wholly  to  Nature.  With  Nature,  theid« 
fore,  he  left  too  her  future. 

And  he  sent  his  boat  up  the  stream  with  a  swift  strong 
impalsion,  shaking  the  care  from  his  thoughts  as  he  shook 
the  water-drops  from  his  oars  :  he, was  something  late  for 
the  feast  of  Yvon  Mascarros,  and  Tricotrin  never  broke 
promises  even  in  so  small  a  matter  as  a  vine-dresser'a 
marriage-feast. 

Care  never  waited  with  him ;  it  will  scarcely  ever  tarry 
where  it  is  not  entertained  with  welcome,  and  the  rich 
sunlit  nature  of  the  man  had  no  kinship  with  it  as  a  guest. 
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There  had  betiu  times,  inevitable  in  every  life,  when  he 
had  suffered  with  the  intense  passion  of  all  vivid  charac- 
ters; but  they  had  been  few  and  far  between  ^  and  lh«* 
gracious  gladness  of  his  inherent  temper  had  always  rti- 
fiumed  supremacy.  Not  for  him  the  feverish  unrest  of 
ambition;  the  car  king"  thirst  of  tlie  seekers  of  wealth; 
the  vacillatrng-  hopes  and  I'eara  of  tlioae  whose  breath  la 
the  breath  of  the  world's  applause.  He  was  not  pursued 
by  the  haunting'  terrors  of  the  haajrers-on  of  public  favor ; 
he  was  not  pressed  by  the  uphill  race  of  men  who  pant 
their  hearts  out  in  the  struggle  for  cfold  ;  he  was  not  driven 
to  find  no  sweetness  in  sleep,  no  bi^auty  in  summer  hours, 
no  charm  in  women's  smile  Jiecause  greed  hunted  him  on 
end  on,  through  dark  and  devious  ways,  seeking-  the  rivers 
of  gold.  He  sought  neither  riches  nor  renown ;  he  greeted 
each  dawn  without  regret  for  its  yesterday ;  he  saw  the 
sun  set  and  the  night  descend  with  happy  Jeao  Paul  hu- 
mor, Baying  in  those  words  of  wisdom,  ''I  am  content 
since  I  have  lived  to-day  I" 

And  he  loved  the  people,  and  was  loved  by, them; 
making  his  home  wheresoever  men  enjoyed  and  suffered. 

Many  wondered  whence  he  eanie  ;  many  wove  a  thou- 
sand marvelous  histories  to  account  for  the  anomalies 
which  even  the  least  iutelligent  could  mark  in  him  :  none 
knew  anything  for  truth  concerning  his  origin,  bis  nation, 
or  his  history.  Old  people  in  this  vine-country  remem- 
bered him  a  bright  boy  of  twenty  years,  with  the  bronze 
of  southern  suns  on  bis  fair  skin,  and  the  fire  of  a  pas- 
sionate youth  in  his  blue  eyes;  who  had  come  no  one 
knew  whence,  who  laughed,  and  loved,  and  played,  and 
worked  among  them ;  and  left  them  often  for  long  ab- 
sences, and  returned  to  them  always  the  same,  however 
many  years  had  passed,  however  slight  the  stay  he  made. 
Jle  was  "Tricotrin;"  all  was  said  in  that;  he  came  and 
went  whenever  it  pleasured  him,  never  questioned,  ever 
welcomed,  like  the  swallows  of  the  spring. 

He  WAS  not  wholly  of  tbem,  that  even  the  peasantry 
felt;  but  he  was  wilh  them  heart  and  soul,  and  they  loved 
him  better  for  that  nameless  difference,  that  intaugible 
anlikeness,  which  made  them,  wbllc  he  toiled  among  theoa 
and  feasted  among  tbem,  yet  perceive  a  royalty  in  him 
E  6* 
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th&t  liO  ne^oF  lost ;  ercn  as  the  ebep herd-kings  of  the  old 
east  were  none  less  kingly  to  their  people  because  they 
livtid  on  pulse  and  wat^r,  because  they  sheared  the  fleece 
and  folded  the  herds,  and  dwelt  under  the  teuts  of  their 
wandering  people. 

The  people  loved  him  in  all  landa;  especially  they  lored 
him  in  this  beautiful  France,  which  he  had  made  his  miH- 
tresa  in  preference  over  all  the  fair  sisters  of  Europe. 
The  people  caressed  him,  obeyed  him,  adored  him,  witli 
a  loyalty  that  would  have  rendered  him  an  irresistible 
power  in  times  of  revolution  ;  and  as  he  rowed  down  the 
river  he  knew  well  that  there  was  not  a  cottage  on  its 
banks,  not  a  water-mill  on  its  shores,  not  a  cabaret  in  ita 
villages,  under  whose  roof  he  would  not  have  been  wel- 
come as  is  the  summer  sun  in  mowing  time,  when  its 
early  smile  gives  promise  of  the  after-math. 

But  he  did  not  care  to  go  ashore  in  that  hot  and  lua- 
troua  summer  night.  Three  miles  down  the  river  he  over- 
took the  hay-barge,  slowly  floating  in  the  moonlight  with 
its  load  of  fresh-cut  grasses^  odorous  as  violets.  It 
drifted  through  the  broad,  sheeted,  silver  radiance  lazily^ 
charmingly,  with  its  great  sail  black  against  the  sky,  and 
the  fragrant  dews  on  its  huge  soft  mounds  of  fodder  that 
were  tossed  loosely  together,  with  the  wild  clover  and  the 
white  marguerites,  scarcely  dead,  that  had  been  mown 
with  them.  Ho  hailed  it,  knowing  its  owner  well,  and 
the  men  recogniEcd  him  with  a  shout  of  delight  The 
barge  was  stopped;  in  a  second  moro  he  had  leapt  up 
among  them,  received  with  voQlferous  delight ;  they  were 
to  sail  all  night  down  the  stream,  and  they  took  his  little 
boat  in  tow  with  eager  pleasure. 

The  skipper  was  a  lithe,  handsome,  black  browed  Mar- 
Beillais,  with  his  broad  chest  bare,  and  a  red  sash  knotted 
round  his  loins,  and  great  gold  earrings  iji  Ma  ears,  who 
had  taken  the  peaceful  Loire  traffic  for  love  of  &  Loirot 
woman. 

The  skipper  had  earned  a  peri  ion  a  repute  for  lawless 
piratical  voyages  in  the  southern  waters,  and  was  said  to 
be  as  hot  and  as  swift  and  as  fierce  as  his  own  tratnontana; 
hence  the  people  of  the  woman  he  loved  denied  her  to  him 
with  bitter  words  and  loud  re vi lings.     M argot  cluug  ta 
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ber  fiery  southern  lover,  and  refused  to  be  comforted : 
there  was  misery  for  the  child,  and  feud  between  her 
suitor  and  her  brethren.  At  last,  in  one  evil  day,  the 
latter  heaped  iosult  on  insult  till  the  Marscillaie'  blood  of 
Same  leaped  up  like  a  sword  from  its  scabbard ;  his  kLife 
flashed  in  the  sun,  and  would  have  darted  down,  first  to 
be  sheathed  in  her  brother's  breast  and  then  in  Lis  own, 
had  not  an  outstretched  hand  turned  the  blow^  at  price 
of  a  wound  in  its  own  palm,  and  Tricotrin^s  voice  called 
out — "  Has  France  no  foes  that  lier  sons  fig-ht  together  ?'-' 

The  offenders  were  passionately  contrite,  they  wept 
[ike  children  to  see  his  blood,  they  implored  his  pardon, 
they  cursed  themselves:  he  laughed  and  drew  little  Mar- 
got  to  him  with  his  ud wounded  arm. 

**  Little  one!  Are  you  still  not  afraid  of  that  sea-Iiou  ? 
No?  You  think  he  is  so  sure  not  to  wound  youf  Well, 
then — if  they  are  sorry  for  my  hurt,  your  brethren  must 
give  you  to  me  to  give  to  him.  You  are  the  only  lion- 
tamer  for  this  wild  beast  of  ours  I" 

And  they  gave  her:  so  he  made  peace  among  them, 
and  won  for  evermore  the  fierce,  ardenti  grateful  soul  of 
the  Marseillai& 

Marmot's  lion  never  harmed  herj  as  her  lion  to  Una, 
wns  Eudes  Caros  to  the  pretty,  brown,  Boft,  tender  child 
of  the  Loire.  He  gave  up  the  wild  night  roaming  on  the 
shores  of  the  Riviera,  for  peaceful  river-trading  between 
the  banks  of  her  native  stream  ;  and  now,  in  the  little  ca- 
bin of  the  hay-barge,  where  the  solitary  oil  lamp  hung 
above  her  lovely  bent  head,  Margot  sat,  with  a  dreaming 
happy  smile  in  ber  drooped  dark  eyes  and  on  her  thought- 
ful mouth,  as  she  gazed  at  a  picture  of  Christ  hung  under 
the  lamp,  and  looked  from  that  downward  on  the  child 
that  lay  asleep  at  her  breast. 

^'  Did  Mary  know  he  would  be  God  and  yet  die  on  the 
cross  7  Ah,  how  she  must  have  longed  that  he  had  been 
but  a  mortal  child  who  could  grow  to  manhood,  and  live 
sm  obscure  but  unharmed  I"  thought  little  Margot,  presa- 
I'lg  closer  the  flushed  cheek  of  bcr  first-born  j  the  thought 
was  wholly  a  woman's  1 

Better  an  ignoble  safety ^  an  inglorious  impunity,  for  thn 
Diau  that  they  mould,  than  the  divinity  of  martyrdom 
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than  tho  crucifixion  of  genius  I  Better  that  the  soul, 
which  is  not  of  them,  should  die  out  in  apathy  than  that 
the  body  they  conceive  and  nourish  should  perish ! 

So  they  say — Margot  and  her  million  of  sisters  upon 
earth :  and,  of  the  sons  they  bear,  none  go  up  to  Calvary, 
but  thousands  cumber  the  world  as  swine.  Yet  these 
women  are  good  ;  their  kisses  are  tender,  their  hands  are 
pare:  it  is  but  their  souls  that  are  dead;  it  is  but  the 
souls  of  their  children  they  kill. 

Whether  Margot's  son  were  destined  to  become  poet 
or  swineherd,  leader  or  servitor  among  men,  he  slept  hap- 
pily in  her  arms  now,  and  she  dreamt  happily  over  him, 
while  the  barge  floated  in  moonlight  down  the  stream, 
and  Tricotrin,  nonchalantly  cast  upon  the  great  sweet 
piles  of  hay,  talked  with  the  Marseillais,  watched  the 
shadowy  landscapes  drifting  by,  or  touched  now  and  then 
the  Straduarius  to  fitful  cadences  full  of  river-song. 

The  night  was  very  warm  and  profoundly  still ;  one  of 
the  splendid  nights  of  France,  with  stars  innumerable 
burning  through  a  cloudless  atmosphere.  The  slow,  calm 
passage  of  the  barge  with  the  fresh  odor  of  its  freight 
rising  on  the  air,  with  the  woods  and  vine/ards  and  vil- 
lages of  the  river-banks  softened  to  an  inconceivable 
beauty  by  the  light,  with  the  murmur  of  the  water  as  it 
parted  and  met  again,  and  with  the  occasional  chime  of 
belfry-bells  from  the  land  ringing  some  mellow  moaotone 
as  they  told  the  flight  of  an  hour,  was  the  fittest  method 
for  the  passage  of  a  summer  night,  and  held  a  thousand 
poems  and  pictures  in  its  indolent  starlit  voyage.  Such 
pictures,  such  poems,  as  he  best  loved  to  fill  his  sight,  and 
his  heart,  and  his  memory  with ;  such  as  seen,  and  felt, 
and  Measured,  with  the  true  instinct  of  pure  love,  had 
made  his  life  itself  the  poem  and  the  picture  that  it  was. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  Caros,  prouder  of  the  pas- 
senger his  barge  bore  than  he  would  have  been  of  a  king 
for  his  freight,  went  below  to  his  Margot;  Tricotrin  re- 
mained stretched  on  the  hay  with  all  the  fragrant  dead 
flowers  and  saintfoin  beneath  him  in  a  couch  that  was 
easier  than  the  down  of  monarchs*  beds.  He  fell  asleep, 
sleep  coming  as  lightly  and  as  swiftly  to  him  as  it  comes 
to  a  lired,  healthy  child;  a  night-bird's  wing  soir.Btimes 
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■oftlj  touching  hia  forehead,  a  cadeoee  from  a  monn.'^terj 
chime  sometimes  mingling  with  his  dreams.  When  ho 
avvolte  it  was  night  still ;  there  was  a  break  of  dawn  east- 
wardij,  but  the  Btars  were  still  out,  the  barge  was  stiE 
winding  its  tranquil  way  down  the  water. 

Leaning  bis  arms  down  in  the  yielding  grasses  he  laj 
looking  awhile,  tazilj,  at  the  mark  where  the  keel  cut  the 
stream,  at  the  dews  that  had  fallen  on  the  grasses,  at  the 
heavy  lilack  sail  a  swinging  idly  to  aad  fro.  His  indo- 
lenco  did  not  endure  long;  a  face  near  him  caught  his 
ejos  and  his  pity;  and  with  Tdcotrin  butman  sympathies 
were  very  keen  and  swift,  human  woe  and  joy  the  sure 
chords  to  arouse  and  to  move  him.  The  face  ho  saw  now 
was  one  of  infinite  pain ;  it  was  the  face  of  a  man,  who, 
like  himself,  had  chosen  that  odorous  mountain  of  graBsea 
and  herbs  for  a  conch;  and  who  was  lying  there  looking, 
with  wide-opened  eyes,  down  into  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
water  against  the  sidea  of  the  barge. 

He  was  a  maa  beyond  middle  age,  with  a  rugged, 
homely,  weather-worn  countenance,  and  large^  black,  pa- 
thetie  eyes  that,  out  of  the  roughness  of  the  other  features, 
gazed,  with  a  piteous,  sightless,  yearning  look,  into  va^ 
cancy  J — a  look  as  of  one  startled  and  astray  jn  some  great 
agony.  Ho  wore  the  usual  blouse  of  the  working-day. 
and  his  hair  was  unkempt,  his  liaen  soiled,  his  hand  black 
with  the  pitch  with  which  he  had  that  day  caulked  the 
Bides  of  the  barge;  but  there  was  that  in  the  mute,  in- 
tense wondering  anguish  of  the  eyes  that  gave  at  once 
grandeur  and  exceeding  pathos  to  his  aspect  It  was  the 
look  of  a  noble  animal  who  has  been  struck  a  cruel  blow, 
and  who  will  not  htJrt  the  hand  that  struck  it,  even  in 
juHt  vengeance. 

Tricotrin  Bpoke  to  him  gently,  on  some  trifle  of  the 
night;  the  man  started,  answered  wearily,  then  lapsed 
into  his  former  attitnde.  No  questions  fared  better;  ho 
replied  to  them  with  a  certain  oppressive  effort,  but  only 
an  instant  afterward  to  fall  afresh  into  the  same  apathy 
and  absorption:  he  was  but  a  common  sailor  or  fisher* 
man,  with  nothing  above  the  common  in  him,  yet  the  pa- 
tient, terrible  despair  upon  his  face — a  despair  as  of  one 
incessantly  seeking  what  was  lost— ^leut  him  digaity, 
gave  him  greatness. 
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Tricolrin  let  him  be;  lie  knew  htrw  cruel  ia  the  kinrl- 
ne^  which  forces  itself  m  upon  the  silence  and  the  soli- 
tude of  coilamity ;  and  be  saw  too  that  here  the  mind  was 
not  wholly  prescQtj  that  in  some  sens©  reason  had  been 
dulled  bj  aufferiujf;',  though  sufficient  perception  remained 
for  the  mechanical  words  and  actions  of  daily  existence- 
He  said  no  more;  but  in  the  still,  dark  dawn,  the  music 
fif  his  violin  softly  supplied  the  place  of  speech.  There 
were  many  times  when,  through  its  manifold  voices 
speaking  in  a  universal  tong-ue,  he  uttered  to  himself  and 
others  wbat  the  words  of  his  mouth  could  not  have 
phrased.  Through  it  all  the  genius  in  him  spoke;  and 
in  it  all  the  beart  of  the  player  went  out  to  the  hearts  ef 
bis  fellow-meu. 

The  music,  unnoticed  at  first,  failing  at  first  to  pene- 
trate the  profound  self-absorption  of  the  seaman,  rcaebed 
his  ear  gradually,  ns  wave  on  wave  of  gracious  sound 
broke  on  tho  air  like  the  tide  on  a  shore  with  rhythmical 
recurrent  music.  He  did  not  note  it  as  what  it  was;  ho 
did  not  make  visible  sign  that  he  even  heard  it;  but  grad- 
ually conBciousncss  of  it  stole  upon  him. 

The  music  filled  the  quiet  of  the  hourj  that  was  only 
stirred  besides  by  the  lapping  of  the  water  as  the  vessel 
glided  down;  music  low,  and  sad,  and  sweet;  music  like 
a  psalm  of  consolation,  with  all  the  blind  hungered  yearn- 
ing of  a  soul  adrift  upon  a  bitter  world,  told  and  an- 
swered in  it  It  pierced  the  lethargy  that  eusbrouded  a 
darkened,  desolate  mind;  where  the  sailor  leaned,  with  his 
chin  resting  on  his  bands  and  his  eyes  gazing  down  into 
the  river,  a  certain  change  came  over  him,  like  the  first 
quiver  of  returning  life  into  one  half  dead  through  stu- 
por; great  tears  started  into  his  eyes,  softening  theii 
vacancy;  he  moved  with  restless  pain,  then  started  from 
his  bed  of  hay  with  a  gesture  of  intolerable  suffering. 

"  nusb,— bush!     It  reminds  me  of  her  voice  I" 

The  music  cea&ed  even  as  he  spoke  j  Trlcotrin  touched 
him. 

^•Ofber?     Of  whom?'* 

The  sailor's  eyes  turned  on  him  with  the  tears  floating 
in  their  weary  depths. 

''  I  caunot  bear  it  1    It  is  like  her — like  her  voice  ad  fihn 
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dnng  her  ballads!"  be  muttered,  regardless  of  the  que* 
iiiiHf  lost  only  in  tbo  one  memory  that  filled  the  darkened 
chambers  of  Ma  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  outward 
Bight.  "  I  have  lost  her,  you  know,  she  went  from  me 
GO  long  ago.  One  morning  she  laughed  in  my  eyes,  and 
kissed  my  mouth,  and  threw  her  white  arms  arouad  ray 
neck  in  play,  with  the  sun  all  so  bright  on  her  facej  and 
at  night — at  night,  yon  remembeT? — there  were -only 
ashes  OQ  the  hearth,  silence  in  the  chamher,  darkness 
everywhere.  Darkness  that  no  light  ever  breaks ;  no 
light  ever  will  breaks — till  1  find  her  I" 

He  was  ignorant  that  he  spoke  to  one  who  had  never 
ere  then  looked  upon  his  face;  he  had  no  remembrance 
that  the  words  be  uttered  had  no  meaning  to  the  ear  that 
heard  them ;  to  him  his  grief  filled  the  world,  his  Iosij  laid 
the  earth  desolate 

Tricotrin  rested  his  hand  gently  on  the  other's  shoulderj 
he  saw  that  bis  music  had  broken  the  stupor  of  the  brain, 
and  stirred,  though  but  to  troubled  shapeless  motion,  the 
locked  thoughts  of  its  solitary  musing;  he  waited  with 
patience  to  do  more. 

''To  find  her?"  he  repeated.  "Then  this  one  whorp 
you  love  is  not  dead?'' 

*'  Dead?  No — ^eho  is  not  dead,"  the  seama*i  answered 
slowly,  while  his  great  eyes  searched  his  companion'si 
with  a  heart-rending  look  of  search  and  of  bewilderment. 
''That  is  it — see  youl — she  is  not  dead.  Dead  women 
He  cold  and  motionless,  their  fair  limbs  do  not  etir,  nor 
their  eyes  unclose,  nor  their  lips  breathe,  but  they  are 
there — -you  can  hold  tbem,  though  their  heart  does  not 
beat  on  yours  j  you  can  caress  them,  though  your  kisa 
etrikes  on  ice;  you  can  wind  their  hair  round  your  hands, 
though  they  know  your  touch  no  longer.  They  m*t 
there,  though  they  lie  lifeless  on  their  bridal-beds.  Bui 
she  was  gone,  and  did  not  leave  even  the  beauty  of  her 
body  to  me.  The  chamber  was  dark,  still,  desolate;  thent 
wo.^  not  even  a  dead  woman  to  gather  the  sunbeams 
about  her,  and  to  seem  to  smile  with  their  light  oa  her 
mouth  r' 

There  wa«  an  unutterable  tenderness  and  desolation  in 
the  answer ;  his  hearer  know  all  the  meaning  of  thnfus 
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waDdering  pathetic  words; — ^there  is  a  loss  wocse  than 
the  loss  that  death  causes.  He  divined  what  that  loss 
had  beeo ;  but  he  saw  that  the  blow  it  had  dealt  had 
numbed  the  brain  of  the  man  who  suffered  by  it  out  of 
all  comprehension  of  its  truth. 

"  She  is  not  dead?"  he  said  softly.  " Then  hope  is  still 
with  you  ?" 

The  puzzled,  aching  eyes  answered  him  with  a  look 
that  struck  him  to  the  soul. 

"  Hope — hope  I  Yes — I  hope.  I  suppose  I  hope,  since 
I  live  on ; — ^but  the  years  are  many,  and  I  grow  weary. 
It  was  in  my  youth  that  I  lost  her ;  and  now  I  grow  old. 
Ever  and  again  I  think  I  behold  her ;  some  girl's  laugh 
on  a  grape-wagon,  some  girPs  eyes  that  smile  at  me 
through  the  lattice  that  opens  at  dawn,  some  girPs  round 
limbs  where  they  bathe  and  float  in  the  summer  sea,  has 
something  of  her,  and  makes  me  think  I  have  found  her. 
But  it  is  never  so ; — they  do  not  know  me ;  they  havei  no 
light  in  their  glance  when  they  see  me ;  they  have  no 
place  in  their  hearts  for  me.  I  wander  far  and  wide;  I 
go  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  I  seek  her  in  the  cities 
and  forests,  1  watch  before  the  palaces,  I  search  in  the 
hospital-wards,  I  look  for  her  in  the  crowds  of  the  streets, 
I  wait  for  her  in  the  loneliness  of  the  plains — all  in  vain, 
all  in  vain!" 

"Is  it  so  many  years  since  you  lost  her  ?" 

**It  is  many.  I  cannot  tell  how  many.  I  keep  no 
count.  The  seasons  come  and  go,  but  she  does  not  come 
with  them.  Ah  1  it  is  terrible  that  I — in  a  throng  to  see 
but  one  face,  in  a  world  to  hear  but  one  voice,  and  the 
face  forever  eluding,  and  the  voice  forever  mocking  you  I 
And  the  earth  is  so  wide,  you  know; — one  may  toil  on 
and  on  and  on  and  never  reach  nearer  1  The  house  la 
ready  for  her  just  as  she  left  it;  the  flowers  are  dead,  I  ' 
cannot  help  that, — she  is  so  long  away, — but  all  is  as  she 
left  it.  I  try  always  to  keep  it  so ;  I  think  it  will  pleasure 
her  when  she  comes  back." 

His  head  dropped  on  his  chest  with  a  heavy  sigh,  the 
lethargy  stirred  for  awhile  by  the  power  of  the  music  re« 
turned ;  the  brooding  patience  settled  down  again  on  the 
features  which  for  an  instant  had  quivered  and  changed 
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He  WBS  not  conseioua  that  he  had  spokea  to  a  stranger , 
be  had  only  uttered  the  ever-present  thoughts  of  his  miod 
with  the  wandering  eloquence  bora  of  the  intensity  of 
oDe  single  and  dominant  feeling. 

A  voice  called  him  to  the  farther  end  of  the  vesa^h 
with  the  mechaniutU  instinct  of  obedieace  he  swung  down 
firom  the  piles  of  the  hay  and  went  whither  he  was  bid- 
den,— become  only  a  common  boatuiaa,  gone  to  the  coUing 
of  a  rope,  the  rceting  of  &  sail. 

Tl-icotrin  watched  him  as  he  passed  aft  in  the  dusky 
dawn  1  hat  was  now  faintly  reddeaed  hy  tbe  first  approach 
of  day:  his  heart  ached  for  this  man  who  with  his  bard 
life  and  his  deadened  reason  could  yet  find  strength  and 
greatness  for  such  love  as  this, 

'*A  womanl"  he  thought.  "The  same  old  story  ever! 
And  the  same  blow  which  plercGS  Estmere'e  purples 
strikes  through  the  seaman's  canvas  shirt  1  There  is  no 
mail  againat  that  stroke,  either  in  power  or  in  poverty. '^ 

The  dark  handsome  bead  of  tbe  Marseiilais  looked  up 
at  him  at  that  minute  from  the  cabiu  stair;  Tricotriu 
signed  him  to  come  higher  and  leant  towards  him. 

"Who  is  that  boatman  of  yours,  good  Caros?" 

Caros  raised  himself  with  a  sailor's  lightness  and  swift* 
ness  ou  to  the  height  of  the  mounds  of  dry  grass;  he  was 
a  gcntle-hcarted  man,  though  the  wild  fire  of  southern 
pirates  ran  in  his  blood,  and  to  tbe  one  who  had  given 
him  his  Loirais'  bride  he  bore  a  passionate  devotion. 

"You  apeak  of  poor  Bruno,  my  friend ?''  be  answered, 
'*  He  is  a  good  sailor  on  rougher  waters  than  rivers^  though 
his  brain  is  gone  for  all  but  his  work.  I  knew  him  well 
down  in  the  south ;  he  is  poor,  and  so  I  gave  him  u  berth 
and  a  turn  on  my  barge. " 

"Bruno I     Is  that  his  name?" 

*' Jean  Bruno:  yes.  We  were  lads  together.  And  we 
were  on  the  same  craft  for  years  in  the  Meditverraneaa 
days.  lie  was  a  fine  fellow — a  noble  fellow — till  she 
ruined  him. " 

"Hii  wife?" 

'*Ayl  His  wife.  We  were  lada  together,  though  he 
luoks  so  old,  and  I — I  feel  as  young  as  Margot  I  He  is 
scarce  forty,  Bruno,    L  remember  her  well ;  she  ^m  fifteen 
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when  8he  wedded  bim,  and  he  a  lad  of  twenty-two.  She 
was  the  bastard  child  of  some  noble,  a  beautifal  thing,  al) 
yellow  hair,  and  smiling  lips,  and  sunny  eyes,  and  white 
soft  limbs;  she  bewitched  that  black  strong  stalwart  fel- 
low, who  was  half  lion,  half  lamb.  He  adored  her — ah  I 
— as  those  great,  bra  re,  mild  natures  always  do  love.  It 
was  almost  terrible  to  see  how  that  soft  little  piece  of 
bright-colored  life  held  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of  Ihe 
man  I  Well, — he  had  one  year  of  happiness,  one  year  of 
a  fool*s  paradise;  he  went  short  coasting  voyages,  no 
more,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  away  from  the  little  cabin 
where  she  had  everything  he  could  get  her — birds  and 
flowers,  and  quaint  Indian  things  that  the  Indian  ships 
brought  home.  She  was  good  enough  to  him ;  a  gay, 
laughing,  sweet-tempered,  mindless  thing;  Who  could 
have  thought  she  had  been  so  cruel  ?  One  day  he  bade 
her  farewell  at  dawn ;  he  was  going  on  a  fishing  trip  to 
be  absent  only  the  day ;  I  was  waiting  for  him  outside  the 
cabin ;  I  saw  her  laugh,  and  caress  him,  and  wave  her 
hands  in  adieu.  We  went  out  to  sea.  We  were  at  sea 
all  day.  We  got  home  with  three  boats'  load  by  midnight. 
The  light  that  always  burned  in  her  cabin  was  out:  he 
flew  like  a  madman  the  half  league  down  the  shore,  and 
burst  his  door  open, — Madelon  was  not  there.  Ah  Gk)d! 
to  this  day  I  have  never  forgotten  the  sight  of  Bruno ! " 

The  Marseillais  paused ;  the  tide  of  recollection  rushed 
with  painful  force  in  on  him ;  when  he  spoke  his  voice 
wJEis  low  and  full  of  pity. 

**  It  killed  the  mind  in  him; — shattered  it  out  of  all  sense 
of  the  truth.  We  found  the  truth  soon.  Favette  had 
gone  to  shame ;  a  shame  that  looked  brilliant  to  her  be  Bide 
the  innocent  quiet  sea-life  that  she  led.  The  leav€n  of 
her  mother  was  in  her.  She  had  gone  to  the  stage;  a 
great  actor  had  made  her  his  mistress.  But  Bruno  never 
knew  this;  He  could  not  comprehend  when  we  tried  to 
tell  it  him.  She  was  lost ;  that  was  all  he  knew ;  that  she 
Lad  sinned  against  him  he  would  not,  or  could  not,  under- 
stand. It  was  horrible  I — he  thought  she  had  been  stolen 
from  him,  he  loved  her  so  tenderly  still  1  He  has  searched 
for  her  ever  since.  Time  has  not  killed  that  love  in  him, 
though  her  crime  has  killed  his  reason.     The  little  cabin 
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dovrii  by  the  eaoth  Is  always  kept  ready  for  her  rotam  j 
not  %  thing  is  tonched;  and  meanwhile  he  wanders  all 
over  Praoee  seeking  what  he  can  never  find  I  You  kaow 
who  Faveite  is?" 

"  Ko.     She  lives  then  ?" 

••She  lives.     Lives  in — CoHolis." 

*'ConolisI  Oar  great  actress! — what^ — the  wife  of 
(bat  man?'^ 

**Ayl  .How  ncany  such  women  own  even  as  good  a 
past  as  to  have  slept  on  the  honest  heart  of  an  honest  man 
they  betrayed?'*  eaid  the  Mar^eillais  bitterly.  *' Their 
nests  are  mostly  fouler  than  that  seorbird^a  nest  Yes. 
she  is  Coriolis;  but  he  does  not  know  it,  mind  you. 
Though  he  seeks  her,  still  his  search  is  chiedy  south- 
ward; he  has  never  come  on  the  darling  sinner  of  Paris, 
Pray  God  that  he  never  may  I  It  is  fearful  enough,  hia 
quest  for  her,  his  ta&k  that  can  never  be  ended,  hia  hope 
that  can  never  be  granted ;  but  it  is  better,  at  its  wor^^t^ 
than  the  truth  could  Ije  to  him  if  he  ever  looked  agaiu  on 
the  face  of  his  wife  [" 

Ha  said  no  more,  but  turned  quickly,  and  busied  him- 
self with  some  ropes  of  the  barge,  He  loved  Itttte  Mar- 
got;  he  could  feel  now  for  his  comrade  as  he  had  not  felt 
in  the  years  of  their  youth, 

Tricotrin  asked  do  more.  He  knew  the  comedian  well, 
a  lovely,  heedless,  heartless  woman ;  full  of  laughter,  of 
coquetry,  of  caprice;  a  soulless,  brainless,  beautiful  thing; 
young  still,  fair  still;  wtth  the  beauty  of  the  japonica  or 
the  azalea — beauty  of  hue  and  form,  without  a  trace  oJ 
the  beauty  that  fragrance  lends  the  flower  and  feeliug 
lends  the  woman  Mauy  a  time  bad  he  seen  tho  theater 
she  graced  convulsed  with  mirth  at  her  gay  and  mi* 
chievous  follies. 

The  story  had  a  great  pathos  for  hira^ — he  who  had 
seen  the  sparkling  gayety  of  the  wife  felt  the  full  force  of 
the  martyrdom  of  the  husband.  The  cruel ty  and  the 
crime  had  been  rewarded  byso  shadowless  a  life  of  triumph, 
— the  devotion  and  the  fealty  had  been  recompensed  by 
io  weary  and  endless  an  agony  I 

"Ah,  Waif  of  mine  P'  he  thought,  "will  you  ever,  I 
wonder,  destroy  a  brave  hoart  like  that  for  'be  sake  of 
your  Kansas  and  your  vanity?" 
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With  sunrise  the  barge  passed  the  village  for  which  he 
was  bound.  He  was  pledged  to  the  bridal  feast  of  Yvon 
Mascarros,  or  his  heart  had  inclined  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  that  patient  desolated  life  which  had  been  ruined  by  a 
woman's  infidelity.  He  went  up  to  Bruno,  and  bade  him 
gently  farewell.  The  seaman  lifted  his  head  from  the 
rough  work  on  which  his  hands  were  engaged,  and  replied 
with  mechanical  courtesy;  the  momentary  light  and 
reason  that  the  music  had  wakened  there  had  died  out 
from  his  features:  the  old,  darkened,  brooding,  lifeless 
pain  had  gathered  there  again. 

^'  There  is  nothing  one  can  do  him  ?"  he  asked  of  Caroa 

The  Marseillais  shook  his  head. 

*'  Neither  God  nor  man  can  aid  him.  Who  can  give 
him  back  his  wife,  in  her  youth  and  without  her  crime  ?" 

It  was  true.  Solace  for  Bruno  could  only  come  with 
death. 

Tricotrin  watched  him  one  moment  more,  sitting  under 
the  black  shadow  of  the  sail,  with  his  fingers  working  at 
the  cordage,  and  his  eyes  looking  out  at  the  sun,  where 
it  rose  in  all  its  glory.  Then,  with  the  hands  of  Oaros 
grasping  him  in  grateful  farewell,  and  the  bright  face  of 
little  Margot  looking,  smiling  and  sunny,  over  the  side  of 
the  barge,  he  dropped  himself  into  his  own  little  boat,  aod 
rowed  himself  straight  across  the  stream  to  the  landing* 
place.  As  he  moored  it  to  land,  he  paused  a  moment 
looking  after  the  barge  where  it  drifted  slowly  on  down 
the  river,  with  the  glow  of  the  sunrise,  amber-hued  and 
ruddv,  on  the  waters  around  it. 

"  To  have  life  killed  in  one  at  twenty-three  by  a  woman  I 
— and  men  call  diseases  that  slay  outright  'cruel,*  while 
there  are  these  blows  which  murder  by  means  that  draw 
out  the  torture  through  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
plague  is  merciful  compared  with  a  woman  without  pity  1" 
he  thought  as  he  watched  the  fcrm  of  Bruno,  dark  and 
motionless,  under  the  shadow  of  the  sail 

That  thing  he  himself  had  saved  yonder,  who  was 
ehasing  the  butterflies  so  joyously,  with  the  sunshine 
on  her  fair  brow,  careless  of  the  pain  they  felt — she,  too, 
would  soon  be  a  woman.  Had  he  rescued  her  from  death 
oniy  for  her  to  deal  death,  like  this  fond,  faithless  wanton 
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that  the  sailor  had  cherished  ?  The  thoaght  came  to  him 
— ^weli  as  he  loved  tbe  child,  well  as  all  bis  years  through 
he  had  loved  her  sex. 

1q  some  sense  the  weary,  lonely,  melancholy  figure  of 
the  boatman,  with  hk  strong,  massive  frame  that  would 
Dot  perish,  and  his  jarred  aebing  brasn,  to  which  death 
would  have  lieen  so  much  mercy,  stood  out  to  him  in 
pamful  contrast  with  his  memory  of  the  tight,  gracious, 
golden  presence  of  tbe  child,  as  ho  had  left  her  among  tbe 
scarlet  flowers  and  the  dewy  iGaves.  These  were  both 
forms  of  the  same  human  life  1 

Btit  the  thought  was  a  bitter  cucumber  which  Tricotrin 
threw  away  in  obedience  to  his  favorite  Antoninus*  cqud- 
seL  lie  left  the  barge  to  pass  on  her  way;  and,  after 
bathing  in  tbe  river,  walked  through  summer  woods  and 
green  vineyards  to  the  village  of  bis  destination,  where, 
already  in  the  early  day,  the  peasantry  were  stirring,  and 
the  young  girls  and  tbe  children  goiog  out  to  gather  wild 
lilies,  and  boneysnckles,  and  great  branches  of  rosea,  to 
crown  the  head  and  strew  the  path  of  the  prettiest  among 
them,  who  was  to  wed  with  Tvon  Mascarros, 

And  there,  under  tbe  loweiipes  of  the  farrier's  cottage, 
or  under  the  blossoming  boughs  of  tbe  limes  that  sheltered 
the  house,  Tricotrin,  with  his  mirth  and  his  music,  kept 
these  Innocent  revelers  gay  from  daybreak  to  nighcrall, — 
gay  with  a  aest  they  never  had  unless  he  were  tbe  Jjord 
of  Misrule.  And  the  Loiroia  maidens,  with  their  black 
laughing  eyes,  and  their  lithe  rubuat  forms,  and  ihoir  feet 
that  flew  like  the  flash  of  phosphoric  insects,  danced  all 
through  the  sultry  summer  night  to  the  same  mt'foillea, 
touched  by  the  same  hand  which  bad  awakened  to  nm- 
mentary  consciousness  of  its  own  agony  tbe  numbed  anq 
fitrickon  heart  of  the  boatman  Bruno. 
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CHAPTER  YIIL 


FNDEa  the  old  sign  of  the  Comemeu^e  there  was  a  guy 
«*ter-midnigbt  supper. 

It  was  not  the  CornemeuBe  of  Dancourt,  of  Markaiix, 
of  PiroQ.  It  waa  oot  the  famous,  welI-b©Io\^ed  cafe  of  the 
poets,  the  artists,  the  epigramraatists  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  it  waa  a  Cornejneuse  as  mirthful  if  not  as 
traditional  as  theirs. 

A  bright,  white-painted,  gasglittenDg  little  house,  with 
gilded  balconies  and  tri-colored  flags,  and  tiny  ehaniberSj 
and  open  glass  doors,  with  the  perpetual  color  and  move- 
ment of  the  Paris  crowd  under  the  trees  before  it,  and  the 
vivacious  noise  and  music  of  a  Paris  night  all  around  it- 
It  waa  a  resort  of  the  boheruian&,^of  the  painters,  and 
the  actors,  and  the  rhjmcsters, — of  those  who  raake  the 
laughter  of  the  world,  and  of  those  who  limn  its  manners 
for  the  age  to  come.  Chiefly  the  artists  came  thither,  and 
within  the  little  building  there  was  scarcely  a  single  white 
panel,  or  a  single  piece  of  plaster,  that  wifs  not  covered 
with  the  charcoal  or  the  chalk,  the  oil-color  or  the  pen-and- 
ink  of  the  master  hands  of  France.  The  Oornemeuse 
had  untold  gold  upon  its  walls;  and  the  owner  of  it,  a 
bright,  hot-blooded  man  of  the  south,  loved  the  pictured 
walls  with  all  his  soul,  and  had  never  sold  a  touch  from 
bis  guests'  brushes  save  once,  when  his  daughter's  dowry 
could  not  be  found  in  any  other  wise,  when  he  had  taken 
dowTi  a  shutter  whose  three  panel  a  were  rich  with  three 
great  masters'  idle  fancies,  and  had  parted  with  it  for  its 
weight  in  iraaca.  For  half  a  century  the  Cornemeusc 
bad  thus  gathered  its  wealth  upon  its  walla  and  timbers; 
and  among  its  treasures — the  treasures  its  host  valued 
most,  though  they  were  but  the  gifts  of  an  amateur — were 
some  half  dozen  female  heada,  with  all  the  grace  of  Greuze 
and  all  the  velvet  hues  of  Boucher; — heads  that  looked 
out  in  charming  coquetry  from  quaint  dark  cnroers,  and 
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[nug-hed  dawn  from  window-nooks,  wreathed  with  flow- 
era, — beads  under  which  the  brush  of  their  creator  had 
Bcrawled  carelessly,  "  Tricotrin." 

**  You  could  have  beaten  us  all  ilyoti  would,"  had  said 
ODce  to  their  artist  a  painter  wboae  name  stood  as  the 
Velasquez  of  bia  modern  time. 

"  PoBsibly ;  but  then  Art  would  have  been  my  tyrant, 
whereas  she  ia  now  my  handraaideil  " 

"And  serves  you  well.     Yet,  if  you  had  let  her  rule 

you  entirely *' 

"I  should  have  been  her  slave.  He  ia  a  fool  who  is 
subject  to  hiB  mifltresa.  Can  be  ever  wholly  enjoy  her  ? 
I  doubt  it." 

"  But  is  it  not  waste  of  genius  ?" 
The  wanderer  shrugged  bia  shoulders. 
'*  I  don^t  say  whether  it  is  my  weakness  or  my  strength 
to  hate  the  bondage  of  anything^^-even  of  Art     1  only 
aay^ — it  is  my  temper!" 

**But  if  every  uian  had  such  a  temper?'* 
*'  Well,  if  every  bird  were  a  lark  we  should  get  no  use- 
ful fowls  for  the  stew;  but  1  do  not  see  that  the  utility 
of  Btews  to  oat  proves  any  argument  against  the  right  of 
the  larks  to  sing  f" 

And  the  man  who  loved  song,  and  light,  and  green 
meadow  lands,  and  bltie  sunny  skies,  like  the  larks  them- 
selves, had  taken  up  bis  friend's  palette  and  sheaf  of 
brushes,  and  bad  dashed  in,  in  two  hours,  a  female  head 
that  bad  all  the  brown  glow,  the  voluptuous  luster  of  the 
south  in  it, — a  head  that  Titian  might  have  painted. 

He  would  create  such  in  the  caprice  of  free  impulse  j 
but  he  would  have  produced  them  as  a  trade  no  more 
than  bis  fcllow-boliemianSj  the  larks,  will  sing  in  cellars. 
It  might  be  strength.     It  might  be  weakness.     But  it 
was,  as  he  said,  his  temper. 

Beneath  that  same  golden,  ardent,  beaming  Hebe  face 
that  he  had  there  sketched  in  oils  on  the  panel,  be  eat 
among  his  brethren  now  at  the  supper  of  the  Comemeusef 
with  the  light  on  the  leonine  beauty  of  his  head,  and  in 
the  sparkling  laughter  of  his  eyes.  He  was  the  king  of 
the  revelry;  revelry  of  wit  and  wine,  where  those  whom 
nature  had  anointed  with  the  same  chrism  that  touched 
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Rubens's  brow  and  Shakspeare*s  lips,  held  joyous,  law. 
less  sovereignty;  leaning  to  kiss  ripe  scarlet  mouths  of 
women  because  they  were  men,  but  rising  to  great 
thoughts  that  left  far  beneath  them  alike  women  and  the 
world,  because  they  were  also  immortals. 

His  laugh  rang  out,  tuneful  as  the  musi?  of  siljrer ;  his 
wit  flashed  through  the  speech  like  meteors  through  the 
night;  his  improvisations,  full  of  irony,  of  .raillery,  of 
caricature,  made  the  gay  shouts  of  his  listeners  echo  again 
and  again.  Ben  Jonson  odes,  Beaumarchais  rhymes,  Be- 
ranger  songs,  and  Breton  carols,  com'sed  each  other  oflf 
his  lipg ,  in  a  wild  tournament  of  tongues ;  his  own  swift 
satires  unhorsed  all  combatants,  and  as  he  drank  he 
chanted  Hellenic  bacchanal  hymns,  with  all  the  bright 
gay  grace  of  Greece. 

He  would  have  lived  as  soon  without  light  as  without 
the  freedom  of  unfettered  mirth,  the  abandonment  of  un- 
chained gayety,  the  debonnair  enjoyment  of  the  lord  of 
misrule. 

He  loved  pleasure ;  but  he  loathed  debauch ;  when  the 
former  glided  in  its  riot  to  the  latter  he  left  the  Gome- 
meuse^  as  the  morning  dawn  began  to  break,  and  went 
out  into  the  air ;  the  wine  having  only  warmed  all  his 
poet*s  fancies,  and  only  making  richer  and  fuller  still  in 
its  melody  the  ring  of  his  voice  as  he  walked  through 
Paris,  singing  aloud  the 

God  Lyoeus  ever  young. 
Ever  honored,  ever  sung 

of  the  wine-mellowed  Elizabethan  verse. 

Tricotrin  knew  how  to  enjoy.  His  censors — and  he 
had  many — said  that  he  deemed  this  too  exclusively  the 
only  aim  of  life.  At  the  least  his  enjoyment  was  of  that 
free,  liberal,  and  gracious  fashion  which  sheds  its  light  on 
all  around  it,  and  is  never  cramped  into  egotism,  nor  dis- 
torted into  orgy. 

None  the  less  either  because  he  came  freshly  from  the 
lavishness  of  mirth  and  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  was 
he  awake  to  all  that  is  terrible,  to  all  that  is  horrible  in 
the  shame,  the  crime,  the  hunger,  the  agony  that  were 
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bidden  beneath  the  marvelous   aight-glitter  of  the  city 
through  whicli  he  weot 

None  the  less  because  on  Me  lips  the  carol  wae  ij 
mirtbful  of  the 

"  Stttitit'd  with  blood  of  lustjf  g^rape* 
In  ft  thousand  lusty  shiipes, 
Da  Dee  upon  tho  major's  brim, 
In  the  crimson  liquor  swim. 
From  the  plonteoiji  hand  divitxe, 
Let  ft  river  run  with  winL, 
God  of  youtliT' 


did  be  pauae  in  pity  at  the  sight  of  »  wretched  creatare 
who  begged  hia  alms,  though  that  pity  waa  not  heard  in 
his  first  words. 

^' Charity?'^  quoth  Tncotrin,  to  the  appeal.  "You  ask 
for  what  meu  want,  every  one  of  them,  but  love  iittle  to 
jfive.     Pass  on,  my  friend  " 

"But  bread^ft  morsel  of  bread  at  leaet?"  moaned  the 
man,  who  had  stopped  him  in  an  obacure  street,  where 
there  were  few  other  passengers  in  the  lateness  of  the 
night 

Tricotrin  looked  him  through  with  his  briltiant  eyes 
by  the  light  of  the  summer  moon:  he  had  do  love  for 
those  who  begged,  and  he  knew  thief  from  pauper  at 
a  glance. 

"Off  with  you  I"  he  said,  amasedly.  **  If  a  man  cannot 
get  a  bit  of  baked  wheat  for  himself,  in  a  world  where 
there  (S  so  much  to  be  done,  he  is  not  a  fellow  worth 
keeping  in  the  world  at  all,  to  my  fancy." 

"It  is  hard  to  work!"  muttered  the  other,  who  haa 
the  pure  accent  of  edacation. 

"  Oh-hfe  1  If  everybody  worked  in  moderation,  nobody 
need  overwork  hims^elf.  It  is  because  there  are  so  many 
do-not  hi  ngs^chic  fly  so  many  female  drones— that  those 
who  do  at  all  do  overmuch  To  say  nothing,  that  th« 
overseer  of  Greed  drives  his  slaves  at  the  doviPs  pace.'^ 

**  But  I  am  sltxrving/'  moaned  the  beggar  afresh.  ''And 
ft  is  so  bitter  to  die!" 

*'Ntjt  at  all  Mere  ignorant  error.  Hard  to  die?  Is 
opium-sleep  hard  after  racking  pain  1  What  fools  iiten 
f 
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are  I  Writhing  in  famine  and  disease,  they  think  it  hard 
to  be  released  from  both!" 

*'Ah,  you  have  not  felt  hunger  1" — the  poor  wretch  was 
longing  for  mere  food ;  to  be  epigrammatized  by  a  stranger 
in  the  desolation  of  the  streets,  little  appeased  the  ter- 
rible desire. 

Tricotrin^s  eyes  softened  greatly. 

"  Have  I  not  ?"  he  said,  with  infinite  gentleness.  "  You 
mistake,  my  friend." 

"Then  for  heaven^s  sake  give  me  bread!"  said  the  man 
fiercely;  for  his  growing  need  made  him  ferocious,  like  a 
desert  beast. 

"Tut!  Say  for  humanity's  sake.  Well— I  have  not 
a  sou  on  me.  I  have  spent  them  all  at  the  Comemeuse 
yonder." 

Cheated  in  his  hope,  the  starving  creature  shrank  back 
with  a  shrill  yell  of  grief,  like  a  struck  dog's;  the  sound 
went  to  the  heart  of  his  hearer,  and  outbalanced  the  pre- 
disposition against  him,  which  bis  voice  and  his  features 
had  aroused. 

He  struck  the  beggar  kindly  on  the  shoulder. 

" Unphilosophic  man!  Blind  yet  to' the  advantages  of 
aeath?     Come  then — follow  me." 

With  his  quick,  light  step,  and  resuming  his  chant- 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher — Tricotrin  led  the  way,  through 
many  tortuous  turnings,  till  he  reached  the  quarter  of  St. 
Martin,  the  starving  wretch  following  him  in  dumb  quies- 
cence, shivering,  though  the  night  was  warm  with  all  the 
balmy  sweetness  of  a  late  French  summer. 

An  impulse  of  trust  had  made  him  accost  this  stranger, 
so  utterly  unlike  himself,  who  had  so  dauntless  a  carriage, 
and  who  had  on  his  lips  the  carol  of  such  careless  revelry. 
All  that  evening  and  night  through  he  had  vainly  sought 
pity  from  the  crowds  of  Paris,  from  the  beautiful  painted 
women,  the  men  of  wealth,  the  creatures  of  delight,  who 
swarmed  there  in  such  busy,  heedless,  glittering  throngs; 
only  this  one  man  had  given  him  what  he  sought. 

Tricotrin  let  himself  in  with  a  pass-kejl^into  a  house  of 
the  poor  and  crowded  quarter,  where  he  had  fixed  his 
dwelling  for  the  time.  He  was  never  stationary,  scarcely 
for  so  much  as  a  week :  he  was  yet  freer  and  more  com* 
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pletelj  nnincumbered  than  the  Arabs,  for  he  had  not 
even  a  tent  to  bear  with  him,  but  made  his  neet  where  he 
would,  as  fancy  took  him,  like  a  yellow-hammer  m  a  high- 
way. 

He  wanted  no  bor^e  as  he  wanted  no  uation.  Where- 
ever  men  dwelt  he  found  both. 

He  went  up  a  high  wooden  rickety  staircase,  very 
high,  for  he  always  chose  his  room  nearest  the  eky,  and 
bade  the  beggar  fallow  him  into  the  topmost  chamber. 

It  was  a  very  large  attic,  for  he  could  endure  no  cramped 
space;  with  bare  floor  and  bare  walls;  Mistigri  curled  up 
on  a  little  straw  bed,  and  his  Attavante  and  his  Stra- 
duarius  lying  together  on  the  deal  table.  It  was  perfectly 
comfortless  J  but  ho  was  never  in  it  except  for  slumber, 
and  through  the  open  window  there  ahone  the  sky,  star- 
studded. 

He  wasted  no  time  in  word3p  but  striking  a  light  and 
going  to  ft  cupboard  in  the  wallj  drew  out  a  great  roll  of 
bread,  some  cold  meat,  an  apparatus  for  coffee  making, 
and  a  flaak  of  Burgundy,  all  he  had  in  his  possession.  He 
set  the  food  before  the  beggar;  made  some  steaming 
coffee  in  five  minutes;  and  poured  him  out  as  much  wine 
as  it  was  safe  to  give  him  after  his  long  fast.  The  man 
devoured  as  only  starvation  can,  and  Tricotrin,  turning 
his  back  on  him  to  spare  him  a  witness  of  his  voracity, 
busied  himself  talking  to  Mistigri,  where  she  had  thrown 
herself  do\^^  on  the  mattress.  # 

Now  and  then  ho  cast  a  look  at  his  gnest,  and  the  snr- 
vey  did  not  please  him.  There  was  a  wolGsh  keennesi» 
in  the  way  he  ate  which  was  of  itself  repulsive ;  but  it 
was  less  this,  than  the  cast  and  expression  of  bis  features 
that  displeased  b^  host.  He  was  very  delicately  made, 
and  his  face  was  of  beautiful  type,  with  the  hair  cut  short 
over  the  brow,  and  falling  longer  behind;  be  was  not 
young,  but  the  face  remained  youthful,  though  its  clear 
olive  skin  was  Uvid,  and  the  jet  black  curls  had  many 
threads  of  white.  Handsome  he  was,  handsome  as  au 
Antinous,  but  the  beauty  was  crafty,  feline,  cowardly, 
full  of  latent  lust  and  cruelty,  though  such  as  would  have 
been  dangerously  comely  to  the  oyes  of  sensual  women. 
Something  of  remembrance  came  to  Tricotrin  as  ha 
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watched  Lim ;  but  what  the  memory  was  he  could  not 
recall 

His  meal  over,  the  man  thanked  him  with  all  the  prch 
fusion  of  gout  hern  expletive,  and  ail  the  grace  of  southern 
manner ;  there  was  that  both  in  his  speech  and  air  which 
showed  be  had  once  been  genlljr  nurtured,  though  now 
fallen  as  low  as  this. 

Tricotrin  seated  himgelf  on  the  straw  pallet,  and  listened 
silently  j  he  was  pondering  what  he  could  do  for  him ;  it 
was  not  his  way  to  give  men  mere  passing  aid. 

"No  thanks,"  he  said  at  last  "  Sit  down  again  a  minute, 
I  have  done  nothing  for  you.  In  Utopia  there  will  be  no 
wan*;.  But  while  we  are  as  far  from  Utopia  as  wo  are 
noWf  we  are  hound  to'  help  one  another.  Tell  me,  my 
friend — what  have  you  been?" 

"Nothing!" 

**  Nothing  I  The  best  thing  if  you  are  a  philosopher, 
the  worst  if  you  are  not," 

"  But '  Philosophy  baltes  do  bread,^  as  Novalis  has  it," 
murmured  the  stranger,  with  a  mirthless  and  bitter  bmiie. 

Tricotrin  eyed  him  more  closely. 

"  Well — 1  am  not  altogether  sure  of  that  At  the  least 
she  teaches  uB  to  he  content,  in  default  of  bread,  with  a 
handful  of  pulse.  That  is  better  than  to  have  diacontent 
and  dyspepsia  after  a  banquet.  But^  you  are  a  man  of 
education.  Did  your  sense  never  tell  yon  that  it  does  not 
do  to  bo  '  nothing,'  unless  one  has  a  million  to  be  it  upon  ?" 

"I  suppose  it  should  have  told  me  bo,  but  I  thought 
each  day  that  the  morrow " 

"Craa  vives;  hodie  jam  vivere  Postume,  serum  est 
I  lie  sapit,  quisquis,  Postume,  vixit  heri."  murmured 
Tricotrin;  he  who  enjoyed  existence  with  the  versa- 
tility of  a  humorist  J  the  richness  of  an  artist,  and  the 
carelessness  of  a  wanderer,  felt  as  much  contempt  as  pity 
for  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  true  secret  of  happi- 
nea a —living  in  the  present, 

*' Martial  might  have  remembered,"  said  the  sufferer, 
qui  ikly,  "that  there  are  some  people  who  never  get  a 
chance  of  'living,'  worth  anything  at  all,  either  yester^ 
day,  to-day,  or  to-morrow. " 

"  Humph  1    The  wise  man  compels  chance.    However, 
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flome  want  &  g-ood  opportunity,  as  tad  swimmers  want 
an  air  belt.  We  will  see  if  we  canuat  furoisb  you  with 
one.  But  first  be  more  explicit  witb  me,  What  has  been 
your  iiareer?'* 

The  stranger  hesitated, 

"A  checkered  one,"  he  said,  bitterly.  •  Now  in  sun^ 
Bhine,  now  in  darkoesd.  I  haT6  known  i^hat  it  is  to  b« 
rich,  successful,  triumphant  j  I  have  known  pleasure,  and 
abundance,  and  women's  loves.  But — in  a  word — I  have 
been  a  gamester;  and  the  good  fortune  tbat  crowned  m« 
so  long  has  forsaken  me  for  the  last  score  of  years,  till — 
till — ^1  have  become  what  you  see  me  I" 

The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes;  he  pitied  himself  with 
exceeding  pity,  and  regarded  his  fate,  as  every  gambler 
doeSj  aa  the  cruel  result  of  a  combination  of  cruel  con- 
spiracies. 

^'A  gambler  1"  echoed  Tricotrio.  "How  could  you 
say  you  were  nothing?  You  are  of  the  trade  that  ruins 
more  souls  than  any  other,  except  the  trade  that  women 
drive  in  love.  A  gambler  I  Bah  I  to  peril  all  your  brain, 
and  your  peace,  and  your  future  on  the  caprice  of  the  turn 
of  a  wheeil  Why,  to  pin  them  on  the  faith  of  a  woman 
is  not  more  foolish,  and  is  far  more  poetic  1" 

"You  are  pleased  to  jest  at  my  misery!"  muttered  the 
other,  suUenly. 

"Nay.  1  jest  at  no  misery,"  said  Tricotrin,  earnestly. 
"God  forbid  I  But  if  you  have  no  other  resource  thi.n 
pky,  it  is  dilficult  mdeed  to  see  how  to  aid  you,  CjiUd 
I  give  you  thousands  they  would  all  go  ia  one  mgtX  of 
hazard  1'^ 

"I  used  to  have  such  luck  I  How  could  I  tell  that 
those  devils  of  cards  would  only  mock  me  an  »ge  came 
oEi  me?" 

The  question  was  piteous  and  pnssionate^ — h^  deemed 
Li m self  wronged  as  by  some  base  treachery » by  the  chaDge 
of  the  chance  tbat  used  to  smile  on  him. 

Tricotrin  looked  at  bim  in  silRnce:  his  compassion  for 
the  evident  wretchedness  and  dire  want  of  the  ijEian  re- 
fitrained  the  scornful  satire  that  rose  to  his  lips  on  thia 
folly  of  first  trusting,  and  then  recriminating,  hazard. 

"  In  what  fashion  would  you  most  Tke  me  to  aid  you^ ' 
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he  asked  at  length.  "  I  am  poor  myself  j  yet  1  could  put 
you  iQ  many  ways  of  earning  breads  if  you  were  one  of 
those  who  were  willing  to  labor  for  it.*' 

"You  recommend  labor — but  you  follow  plea&ure,  I 
believe.    That  is  a  common  anomaly  I" 

The  ingratitude  of  the  graceless  retort  to  the  one  who 
hail  just  succored  him  in  starvation,  grated  on  Tricotrin's 
ear;  but  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  influence  him.  This  man 
was  in  necessity;  in  Tricotrin's  catholic  humanity  that 
fact  excused  all  bitterness  in  him, 

"You  judge  of  what  you  know  nothing,"  he  said, 
simply.  "  Pleasure  is  but  labor  to  those  who  do  not  know 
also  that  labor  in  its  turn  is  pleasure.  But  we  have  to  do 
with  your  coneernaj  not  with  mine,  Caa  you  tell  me  more 
of  your  lifCf — though  you  have  epitomized  it  in  that  one 
word,  Play?" 

"What  U3e  would  it  be?"  moaned  the  other,  wearily, 
**I  have  said,  I  had  my  enJoyracntSj  my  conquests,  my 
indulgences  years  ago- — years  ago  I  Of  late — for  many  a 
long  day — I  have  done  nothing  save  hang  over  the 
gaming-tables,  on  which  I  had  often  not  even  a  coin  to 
Btakel  I  have  been  a  fool^ — oh,  yes  I  1  know  it  as  well 
as  you  can  tell  it  me.  And  why?  Because  I  had  never 
the  courage  to  be  wicked  enough!  It  is  the  man  who  ia 
timorous  iu  crime,  who  alone  fails  to  make  crime  a  fair 
mf stress,  and  a  good  paymaster  T^ 

As  he  uttered  the  one-aided  warped  truth,  his  delicate 
face  worked  and  darkened  with  a  spirit  of  evil  which 
looked  as  though  only  the  power,  hut  never  the  will, 
had  been  lacking  in  him  to  give  himself  wholly  over 
to  sin. 

Tricotrin  saw  that,  but  he  passed  over  the  speech  with- 
out reply  to  it. 

**  What  is  your  country?"  he  asked,  simply. 

**By  birth  I  am  Greek." 

A  darkness  passed  over  his  hearer's  face. 

"  Slang  has  made  Greek  synonym  for  Cheat!  Popular 
instincts  rarely  err.  And  you  are  '  noble '  by  birth  too,  I 
suppose?" 

The  stranger  winced  under  the  ironic  and  contemptii- 
oue  intonation  of  the  sentence.     Ho  m^e  no  ftnewor ; 
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feeling-  hiB  Iiost^s  lastrouB  eyes  were  fized  like  an  eagle's 
on  him. 

"Every  Hellenic  scoundrel  is  descended  from  t\M 
PisistratidsB,  or  the  Alcmosonidffi,  if  we  believe  bis  state- 
ment on  the  matter  1"  8aid  Tricotrin,  with  the  same 
disdainfiil  accent  in  bis  phrase.  **What  may  your 
name  be  ?" 

"Paul us  Canaris," 

*'Whatr* 

As  the  word  leapt  from  bis  throat  he  leapt  himself  on 
to  the  Greek,  with  his  hand  on  the  weakly  and  subtle 
form,  that  writhed  im potently  in  his  grasp, 

"Thier — traitor — houodi*'  he  cried,  with  the  mtensity 
of  pasBion  reiteratiag  through  the  words,  while  to  and 
fro  in  his  irresistible  grasp  he  swung  the  stranger  as 
eariilj  as  though  he  held  a  dog.  Speechless,  breathless, 
inrhlyxed,  the  mao  strove  in  rain  to  get  free  from  this 
fiery  and  InstaQt  wraths  which  had  thus  broken  up  from 
the  genial  and  sunny  mirth  of  the  one  who  had  fed  him 
and  euccored  him.  t 

"  What  have  I  done?"  he  gasped.  "Is  this  your  hos- 
pitality?" 

Struck  by  the  last  word  as  by  a  lash,  Trieotrln  loosed 
&nd  shook  him  from  him, 

"Yon  have  broken  my  bread — yon  are  saered.  But 
forthat— by  God!"— 

The  oath  was  stifled  in  his  throat;  breathing  fast  and 
loud,  controlling  with  strong  effort  the  passion  which 
possessed  him,  he  fell  back  from  the  gamester,  with  his 
back  against  the  casement,  seeking  the  air  by  instinct,  as 
a  hound  after  combat  seeks  water, 

"What  is  my  crime?"  murmured  the  other,  haltiug, 
panting,  blanched  with  fear.  *'Whftt  do  you  kmow  of 
mer 

"  I  know  you — as  the  paramour  of  Estmere^s  wife  V* 

The  Greek's  fi^turea  grew  livid,  asd  all  hii  deUc«(e 
limbe  tri»nbled  as  with  palsy 

**  EstiBere  I     Who  are  ygu  then  ?** 

"No  matler  thatt  1  know  aU  juai  life;  adulterer^  liar, 
betrayer,  thief!*' 

TIms  luriMifi  wcrda  couracd  swiftly  on  emeh  otber; 
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leaning  back  against  the  attic  window,  with  hiB  arnjs 
crossed  on  his  chest  as  though  to  withhold  himself  from 
violence  against  the  man  made  sacred  by  having  eaten 
of  his  salt,  Tricotrin  stood  gazing  on  him,  with  his  eyes 
aflame  like  a  lion's,  and  the  night  wind  blowing  his  hair 

The  Greek  cowered  under  that  look  as  under  some 
physical  torture;  he  had  no  conception  of  who  the  man 
was  who  thus  arraigned  him,  he  had  no  conception  of 
why  his  wrath  was  thus  aroused  against  the  paramour 
of  the  wife  of  another,  but  he  knew  that  the  vileness  of 
his  own  life  had  been  seen  by  these  eyes  that  pierced 
him  with  their  accusation  and  their  scorn. 

"You  use  bitter  words,"  he  muttered  at  length,  in 
the  ague  of  fear.  "Who  are  you — ^in  God's  name,  who 
are  you?" 

"Blaspheme  God,  you  who  betrayed  man!"  cried 
Tricotrin,  his  passion  once  more  striving  for  mastery. 
"No  matter  who  I  am — suflBce  it  I  am  one  who  knows 
you.  If  you  had  not  eaten  of  my  bread  I  would  choke 
your  crimes  down  yovir  throat  with  the  vengeance  on 
you  that  you  merit.  You  are  safe  with  me  being  under 
my  roof,  having  sat  at  my  board.     But  for  that " 

He  ceased;  his  breath  came  loud  and  hard,  it  went 
sore  with  him  to  let  this  man  pass  out  in  peace.  But  he 
would  not  break  the  bond  that  made  the  guest  sacred  to 
him,  by  the  old  grand  law  of  nomad  tribes ;  and  he  would 
not  forswear  his  word.  With  a  swift  movement  he 
turned,  swept  out  the  few  gold  coins  his  cupboard  held, 
and  threw  them  down  at  his  debtor's  feet,  with  a  gesture 
of  speechless  scorn. 

"  I  keep  my  promise  even  with  things  as  vile  as  you. 
There  is  your  'chance.'    Take  it,  and  begone  1" 

The  Greek  cowered  and  shrank  with  shame,  with  ter- 
ror, with  repugnance.  He  hesitated  an  instant,  the  dire 
fear  upon  him  conflicting  with  the  lustful  impulse  for  the 
gold,  that  moved  him  to  take  it  even  at  this  cost.  For  an 
instant  even  the  debased  nature  of  the  man  recoiled  from 
accepting  succor  given  thus.  Then, — so  low  had  he 
tallen, — he  stooped,  with  a  hurried,  furtive  action,  caught 
the  coins  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  slunk  out  in  h\6 
ravening  greed. 
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Ho  was  ashamed ;  but  avarice  conquered  sbame. 

He  went  stealthily  down  the  staircase,  up  which  hie 
preserver  had  so  lately  brought  him,  and  out  through  the 
uarrow  door  The  owner  of  the  house  waa  just  up^  ia 
the  dawn,  and  washing  down  hia  paasag'CB  with  brooju 
aud  water,  siag'iug  cheerily  a  rhythm  of  his  old  birth- 
country ,  Berri. 

"  Who  Hires  in  your  fifth  story?"  the  Greek  whispered 
to  him.  - 

The  gay,  good-humored  Eerrois  smiled, 

*'Ah,  hai  The  attic  baa  a  prince  indeed!  Do  you  not 
know  bijn  ?     Why,  all  Paris  knows  Tricotrin," 

^'Tricotrin  P'  murmured  Paulus  Canaris,  as  he  el tmk on- 
ward into  the  early  duy light;  the  namo  told  him  nothiug; 
he  had  never  beard  It  It  increased  his  perplexity  and 
bis  terror.  He  hastened  to  forget  both  in  trying  hia 
"  chanee^^  at  the  nearest  gambling  den  j  but  be  registered 
the  name  in  his  memory. 

When  he  was  left  alone,  Tricotrin  stood  at  the  open 
window,  his  passion  quivering  still,  hot  and  bitter,  through 
hia  blood.  It  was  rarely  that  rage  or  grief  ever  mastered 
the  mellow,  happy,  and  abundant  life  within  him;  but  when 
he  gave  way  to  either,  the  emotion  was  terrible,  the  houi 
of  his  abandonment  to  it  waa  very  dark. 

Forte  i  taceto  di  vin^  dolve. 

For  a  long  time  he  stood  there,  combating  the  haired 
and  the  remembrance  that  wei"e  so  heavy  on  him.  Then 
he  shook  himself,  as  liona  shake  Ihelr  maoes.  The  dew 
was  wet  on  bis  forehead;  his  face  waa  flushed  red  with 
the  fury  he  had  restrained  ;  his  chest  heaved  with  quick- 
ened breaths.  He  stretched  his  hand  out,  and  dashed  to 
shivers  the  glass  from  which  the  Greek  bad  drunk.  Aa 
the  pieces  fell  he  smiled  sadly,  in  rebuke  of  his  owq  un- 
controlied  and  boyish  action. 

**  Mistigri,"  he  murmured,  *'  a  philosophGr  should  be  ag 
unmoved  seeing  his  foes  as  his  friends.  A  philosopher, 
decidedly,  should  not  keep  such  a  puerility  as  a  Past.  I 
am  disgusted  with  myself,  Mistigri.  Scold,  scold,  if  yon 
like ;  that  is  a  favorite  way  with  your  sex  of  showing 
fiyuipathy:  and  I  deserve  it.  Bah,  Mistigri!  even  a  phi* 
lufiophor  IS  mortal  when  his  per  Bona)  ity  ia  touched.     I 
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should  have  been  vile  enough  not  to  have  giveolbat  mao 
food  if  1  had  Jcqowh  whom  it  was  that  I  fed.  How  con- 
temptible that !  A  clear  human  duty  broken  for  a  private 
sentiment  t" 

Mistigri  omde  a  murmuring,  affectionate  noisCf  aa 
though  deprecatory  of  his  self-condemnation,  and  compre- 
benaive  that  Man  was  still  too  near  his  progenitor  Monkey 
not  to  instinctively  give  blow  for  blow. 

•'Clearly  contemptible,  Mistigrtl'^  continued  her  owner 
with  a  smile,  for  hia  moods  passed  as  rapidly  as  April 
days  from  storm  to  sunshine.  "  Lacedemonian  Cbarellus 
was  perfectly  right.  *  By  the  gods,  if  I  were  not  in  wrath 
with  you  I  would  have  you  slain.'  He  knew  how  wrath 
obscures  reason.  Wise  man  !  And  we  degenerate  moderns 
allege  our  anger  as  the  very  motive  to  strike  I  Let  us 
banish  the  dark  spirit,  Mistigri,  It  is  the  ruin  of  all 
peace,  and  the  foe  of  all  philosophy!" 

And  to  banish  it,  Tricotrin  took  up  his  perpetual  con- 
solers,— his  violin  and  bis  meerschaum,  and  smoking  the 
one  drew  music  from  the  other.  Whenever  bis  joyoua 
serenity  was  broken  he  restored  ita  peace  by  the  same 
spell  as  gave  back  sanity  to  Philip  of  Spain  and  Saul  to 
Israel 

When  does  the  artist  ever  so  wholly  escape  from  the 
oppression  of  the  world  around  him  as  when  be  enters 
the  world  of  his  own  creation? 

The  music  stole  out  from  the  open  casement  into  the 
warm  gray  dawn;  and  as  it  floated  downward  and  up* 
ward  on  the  quiet  air,  it  breathed  its  beauty  out  over  the 
crowded  roofs  of  Paris. 

Homeless  outcasts,  wandering'  footsore,  heard  it,  and 
turned  backward  from  where  their  steps  were  leading 
then:  to  the  brink  of  the  black  river.  Lost  women,  des- 
perate because  they  could  not  glean  the  foul  wages  of  sin, 
caught  the  sweet  fugitive  echoes,  and  thought  with  a  pang 
of  long  dead  days,  when  they  bad  leaned,  in  innocence  and 
infancy,  against  their  mothers'  knees.  And  one  little 
child  in  the  street  below,  thrust  out  to  steal  with  brutal 
blows,  and  fearful  of  returuing  because  his  hands  wero 
empty,  listened  where  he  lay,  upon  a  doorstep,  naked, 
hungry,  sobbing, —listened till  befell  asleep,  with  a  smile" 
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Dpon  his  pale  bruised  lips,  and  dreamed  of  flowere  and  of 
lunlight,  and  of  the  pitying  faces  of  angels. 
Thus  Tricotriu  soothed  other  souls  beside  hie  own. 


GHAPTER  IX 


"GttANB'MfcEEl"  cried  Viva;  "  there  is  Sarazint  and  he 
is  going  up  to  Villiers  ;  and  he  says  ho  will  take  us  botb 
there,  if  you  will  come;  and  wo  shall  see  all  its  glories; 
and  he  baa  a  niece  in  the  dairies,  with  whom  we  can  stay 
and  &ap;  and  he  will  bring  ua  back  in  the  evening  time. 
Say  ycnl  oh^  do  say  yes  I'* 

It  was  very  early  morning.  Grand*mfere  was  boiling 
the  breakfast  coffee,  and  let  the  pot  fall  over  on  to  the 
burning  wood  as  she  started  and  turned  at  the  Waifs 
breathless  and  passionate  exordium, 

"Sarazinl  Sarazin  is  a  good  creature,  and  it  would  be 
n  pleasure  for  thee/'  she  said,  hesitatingly j  "but  then — 
rricotrin?" 

**  Tricotrin  I"  cried  Viva,  with  eager  impatience.  "  Tri- 
eotrin  say  a  there  is  no  better  soul  than  Sarazin  ;  and  he 
ilways  likes  nio  to  have  pleasure, — you  know  that,  grand'- 
mfere !  And  the  sail  there  and  back  1  and  the  sight  of  the 
^biteau !     Oh^  come,  come,  come  V* 

"Call  Sarazin  in  to  breakfast,  and  I  will  talk  with  him,^' 
answered  grand 'm&re,  evasively ,  but  knowing  well  in  her 
heart  that  the  child  always  got  her  own  way, 

Sarazin  entered  willingly.  He  was  a  little  wizen,  sun- 
burnt, hardy  creature,  with  a  shell  as  tough  as  a  cocoanut, 
and  a  temper  aa  sweet  as  its  milk.  He  was  the  only  fer- 
ryman near  for  leagues,  and  was  devoted  to  the  service 
if  Viva,  who  was  as  capricious  and  exacting  as  most  fair 
mliitregsee  are^  and  who  owed  thd  sunniest  hours  of  her 
Buony  life  to  him  and  his  clumsy  old  boats. 

One  of  the  peasant  proprietors  bad  hired  hini  to  take 
ap  a  load  of  wheat  that  had  Ijeeo  pure  based  by  the  stew- 
ard a  of  Villfers.   He  waa  to  leave  his  grandson  in  t^targe 
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of  tlie  ferry,  and  hlmaelf  conduct  the  corn  barge  to  Ibi 
great  chateau:  uothiug  lotb,  for  it  was  rarely  that  he  had 
a  chance  of  quitting  his  lonely  boathouse;  and  to  go  up  to 
Yilliers  was  a  great  eveut  in  the  lives  of  the  scattered 
river  people  of  the  neigbboring  bamtets. 

Gpaud'nifere,  troubled  with  an  indistinct  renierabranco 
t  hat  Trieotrin  had  once  expressed  a  wiab  that  Viva  should 
never  be  taken  tbither,  but  unable  to  recall  it  plainly 
enough  to  be  satis Qed  in  opposing  the  child's  entreaty, 
yielded  with  a  certain  disquietude^  and  locked  up  her 
dwelling,  and  went  down  the  towing-path  with  a  worried 
roDviction  that  if  she  were  not  doing  rightly  be  would 
hear  of  her  action  from  the  swallows  that  lived  by  the 
hundred  under  her  eav^es. 

*•  Why  do  you  always  watch  the  birds  so  ?"  she  had 
asked  him  one  day. 

*' Because  I  have  found  out  what  Fran(?oi3  d'Assisse 
did  not,  that  they  can  talk  better  to  me  than  I  to  them. 
They  tell  and  teach  me  many  things,  though  the  art  of 
flying  remains  uncommunicated." 

And  grand'mfere  had  received  his  speech  literally;  and 
had  never  since  then  seen  the  swallows  fly  in  and  out  of 
their  nests  under  the  ivy  without  a  certam  awed  convic- 
tion that  they  listened,  and  aaw,  and  took  tidings  to  their 
fellow  wanderer, 

"However,  there  can  be  no  harm/'  she  thought  now; 
"  the  little  one  is  with  me  and  Sarazin.'* 

The  big  brown  sailing  boat,  with  its  load  of  corn,  was 
ready;  tha  horses  of  the  wagon  that  had  brought  the 
wheat  stood  half  asleep  upon  the  shore,  hock-deep  tn  grass 
and  rushes;  the  litt:le  quaint  ferryboat  peered  out  of  a 
nest  of  vines  and  fruit-laden  pear-trees,  and  tall  leafy  pop 
lars.  The  whole  was  a  lovely  study  of  morning  light  and 
IKsacefu]  labor. 

But  Viva  heeded  little  of  that;  rejoicing  in  it,  after  a 
vague,  unconscious  fashion,  as  a  plant  rejoices  in  sweet 
air,  but  never  pausing  to  think  of  it  with  any  poet's  deep, 
inborn  delight  This  was  not  in  her.  She  was  too  essen- 
tially feiainino;  too  radiantly  self-engrossed.  What  she 
thought  of  was,  that  the  peasants  who  had  brought  tho 
wheat,  and  the  boys  who  were  in  the  boat,  and  the  T«rj 
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ferry  do^  asleep  in  the  sun,  all  gave  her  welccme  because 
they  found  her  fair. 

TJnder  the  shadow  flyng  by  the  sail,  beneath  the  yellow 
pile  of  the  corn,  while  the  old  woman  eat  knitting,  and 
scarce  looking  up  as  the  shores  drifted  by,  Yiva,  lying 
full  length  on  a  plan k^  passed  down  the  river, — slowly^ 
dreamily,  as  before  her  Tricotrin  had  done  on  the  hay- 
barge. 

She  loved  nothing-  better  than  these  long  summer  sails ; 
aod  to  her  fancy,  in  that  lustroua  sunshine,  the  old  boat 
became  a  gilded  galley,  the  brown  wheat  golden  treasures, 
the  torn  tarred  sail  a  silken  canopy,  the  g-liding  banks  her 
kingdoms,  and  she  a  Cleopatra  or  a  Catherine  of  Cyprus, 
sailing  onward  to  laud  at  the  marble  stops  of  matchless 
palaces.  For  she  had  the  one  enchanted  power — ^Youtb 
— with  which  the  linen  folds  seem  robes  of  pnrple,  the 
ehaplet  of  cowslips  becomes  a  monarches  crown,  the 
wooden  bench  is  as  an  ivory  throne  of  empire. 

''She  dreams, — that  chilil I"  murmured  grand'mfere  to 
the  ferry-keeper. 

'*  The  young  always  dream,"  answered  Sarazin.  '*  That 
is  their  kingdom  of  heaven." 

"Whose  end  is  helll" 

"Nay,  not  so.  Look  you,  there  are  holy  dreams,  and 
they  end  mostly  in  the  cloister;  and  there  are  happy 
dreams,  and  they  mostly  fold  their  wings  in  their  hus- 
bands* chimney-corners;  and  there  are^ " 

"Such  dreams  es  hers,"  said  grand'mfere,  with  a  mo- 
tion of  her  head  toward  the  child.  "And  they^ — if  they 
do  not  end  in  an  empress's  diadem,  which  cannot  be,  peo- 
ple all  say,  out  of  fairy  stories — they  end  la  misery,  and 
«tn,  aod  shame  I^' 

Little  Sarazin  looked  afifrighted. 

"What  then?"  he  whispered;  "you  think  the  devil 
tnlks  at  that  pretty  rosy  ear  ?" 

Urand'mfere  shook  her  head  in  donbt. 

"Sarazin,  how  that  may  be,  I  know  not;  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  cause  for  the  devil  to  talk  when  a 
woman-child  that  is  fair  dreams  of  her  own  face." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Saraaiu ;  and  he  weat  to  the  steer- 
ing of  his  boat,  while  the  old  woman  drooped  her  head 
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over  her  knitting;  and  Viva  watched  the  gliding  shores 
with  eyes  that  only  saw  the  dim  and  glorious  shapes  of 
some  imagined  future. 

They  had  started  so  early  that  Villiers  was  reached  by 
noon,  for  the  tide  served  them,  and  the  wind  also.  Sara- 
zin  went  about  his  errand ;  but  he  first  asked  permission 
for  the  old  dame  and  the  child  to  wander  through  the 
park,  and  gardens,  and  building ;  and,  since  his  niece  had 
some  favor  in  the  household,  obtained  it. 

Through  the  sunny  alleys,  the  fragrant  avenues,  the 
sweet,  still,  orange-shaded  ways,  and  the  beds  of  gor- 
geous blossom,  the  little  bent  figure  of  grand^mfere,  in  her 
white  headgear  and  blue  gown,  with  Viva's  bright,  gay, 
ever-moving  form  at  her  side,  passed  in  the  sultry  Au- 
gust noon. 

The  voluble  dairy-girl  was  their  guide,  chattering  end- 
lessly :  but  Viva  paid  no  heed  to  her.  She  was  absorbed 
in  contemplation;  in  wonder  as  to  the  great  man  who 
dwelt  here;  and  in  fugitive  fancies  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  her  own  right  to  some  such  superb  domain  as  this. 
"Estmere — Bstmere — Estmere!"  she  repeated  over  and 
over  again  to  herself.     **  Is  he  a  king,  I  wonder?" 

She  had  the  haziest  ideas  as  to  ranks  and  habits.  There 
were,  to  her  own  thinking,  but  two  classes — the  peasants, 
with  whom  she  was  assured  she  had  no  link  in  common ; 
and  the  princes,  with  whom  she  was  certain  of  affinity 

"  Does  it  not  make  thee  afraid  V^  whispered  Sarazin'a 
niece,  in  an  awed  whisper,  as  she  led  them  through  the 
splendors  of  the  banqueting-hall. 

Viva  tossed  back  her  sunlit  head. 

"Afraid  I  I  am  in  my  native  air — ^that  is  all  I" 

The  dairymaid,  daughter  of  very  poor  and  abject  char 
coal  burners  of  the  forest,  looked  at  her  and  crossed  her- 
self ;  it  was  true,  then,  she  thought,  that  this  Waif  of 
Tricotrin's  came  of  no  mortal  mould.  What  Viva  said 
was  true :  although  she  had  never  known  but  the  sim- 
plest mode  of  existence,  though  her  milk  and  bread  had 
been  served  in  a  wooden  bowl,  and  though  her  restless 
feet  had  danced  over  a  bare  brick  floor  ever  since  tLey 
Lad  first  danced  at  all,  the  child  felt  born  to  greatness: 
and  things  of  beauty,  luxury,  or  splendor  always  seemi^d 
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to  her  to  belong'  to  some  native  and  beloved  sphere  from 
which  she  had  been  banished.  There  are  daiigblera  and 
sonB  of  cotters  who  feel  thus ;  and  it  is  they  who  give  the 
world  its  niag'nificeiit  actresses,  its  merciless  adventur- 
esses, its  heaven-born  stattismenj  its  Russian  Cathermea, 
its  victorious  Rienzis.  As  hkewise  tliere  are  daiigbLers 
and  S0Q3  of  monarch s  that  wear  their  purples  in  uncouth 
clamsiness,  and  cling  to  swinish  tastes  and  wajs,  and 
look  like  boora  amid  tbeir  own  court  circles. 

^'Re  is  not  here?  not  the  great  lord?"  she  asked  ODce, 
with  a  pang  of  disappointment 

"  Silly  one  P'  cried  tb©  dairy-girl  "  Should  we  be  in 
these  rooios  if  be  were?'' 

"Whynot?"  saidVivainh  aughty  wrath .  "  He  wo  nl  t1 
let  mo  bo  at  the  least:  you  should  have  seen  how  he 
bowed  to  meT' 

And  little  by  little  she  dropped  aside  and  wandered 
away  from  grand'mfero  and  Sarazin'a  niece :  when  she 
glanced  at  the  great  mirrors  that  they  passed  she  saw 
how  utterly  unfitting  to  tho  place  looked  the  little  brown 
f  hriveled  figure  of  the  good  old  woman,  and  the  plump, 
coarse  form  of  the  milkmaid,  with  their  serge  gowns,  and 
their  linen  caps^  and  their  heavy,  wooden  shoes ;  and  she 
grew  impatient  and  ashamed  of  her  proximity  to  them. 
8be  liked  best  to  roam  through  tbe  chateau  alone,  and 
when  she  met  any  of  tbe  household,  glide  by  them  unsetii; 
and  so  she  got  away  by  herself  and  strayed  at  ease,  dreatu- 
bg  a  thousand  dreams  through  the  hails,  and  chamoers, 
and  corridors  of  Villiera. 

Ooce,  twice,  tbrice,  she  noticed  portraits  of  its  ownor; 
and  stood  before  them  with  rapt,  uplifted  ejes  and  folded 
hands;  his  face  had  a  strong  fascination  for  her,  but  tho 
chief  spell  of  bis  power  loy  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
lirst  "great  prince"  she  had  ever  seem  For  Viva,  the 
offspring  of  hazard,  who  had  no  more  ancestry  than  any 
blue  cornliower  that  opened  to  trie  sun,  and  knew  no  more 
whence  she  came  than  any  gold-spotted  moth  fluttering 
up  in  the  starlight,  was,  by  instinct,  a  passionate  aristo- 
crat j  and  adored  what  she  did  not  possess  with  all  th* 
half-onvious,  half-geaeroua  obstinacy  of  a  thoroughly  femi 
jine  nature. 
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No  one  interfered  with  her :  she  went  where  she  would; 
and,  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  which  were  a  curious, 
vague  mixture  of  pain,  pleasure,  wonder,  desire,  irritation, 
and  enjoyment,  unanalyzed  as  a  child's  thoughts  are,  she 
never  remembered  that  her  "grand'mfere"  might  be  un- 
easy at  her  absence,  or  vexed  by  her  abandonment. 
Things^of  Viva's  type  very  seldom  do  think  of  others. 

Straying  about  thus  by  herself,  she  came  at  last  into 
the  picture-galleries;  she  had  an  instinctive  love  of  pic- 
tures, born  partly  of  her  passion  for  color,  partly  of  her 
impulses  toward  graceful  form  and  fair  ideals. 

Except  the  sketches  of  Tricotrin  she  had  never  seen 
any  paintings  save  those  in  the  nunnery-chapel;  and 
hour  after  hour  went  by  with  her  like  enchantment  in  the 
presence  of  the  Cuyps  and  Claudes,  Salvators  and  Titians, 
Liber  is  and  Van  Horns.  To  the  eyes  of  a  young  and 
imaginative  creature  the  painter  is  as  a  magician,  and 
each  picture  becomes  a  mirror  of  gramarye. 

The  works  that  appealed  to  the  soul,  the  beatitudes 
and  the  martyrdoms  of  spiritual  art,  of  divine  aspiration, 
were  dumb  to  her ;  but  the  works  that  were  full  x)f  fra- 
grance, of  color,  of  splendor,  of  magnificent  fancy,  the 
works  that  appealed  to  the  senses  by  the  highest  forms 
of  sensuous  beauty,  filled  her  with  a  rapturous  delight. 

A  tall,  frail,  white-haired  old  man,  the  custodian  of  the 
galleries,  seeing  her  enter,  watched  her  long  himself  un- 
seen ;  it  was  so  seldom  that  any  footfall  was  heard  in  his 
solitude,  that  the  presence  of  this  vivacious,  beautiful, 
unknown  child  was  very  welcome  to  him. 

He  approached  her  at  last,  and  spoke :  Viva,  wakened 
out  of  her  trance,  and  ever  ready  with  speech,  answered 
him  gladly,  and  told  him  how  she  came  thither,  and  all 
else  that  he  chose  to  ask  of  her ;  while  in  turn  she  rained 
questions  upon  him.  To  these  he  replied  cautiously :  he 
was  a  devoted  servant  of  the  house,  and  there  were  things 
in  their  lord's  life  of  which  the  servants  never  gossiped. 
But  of  the  pictures  he  discoursed  readily :  and  told  her 
what  she  would  of  their  histories. 

Though  gifted  with  the  charming  facile  talents  that 
make,  under  culture,  bewitching  and  brilliant  women, 
Viva  was  very  ignorant :  almost  as  ignorant  in  knowledge 
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IS  she  was  intelligent  in  perception,  owing  less  to  the 
nulls'  mode  of  teaching'  than  to  her  own  radiant  idleness, 
and  her  incurable  hatred  of  trouble.  The  old  custos  was 
pleased  to  find  a  listener  for  bis  J  ore,  and  Bhe  was  well 
amused  with  his  stories  t  to  the  geuealogies  and  histories 
of  the  works  she  lent  indeed  but  a  listless  ear,  to  the  an- 
ecdotes he  told  her  of  the  portraits  she  gave  flu  eager  at- 
tention. Human  life  interested  her  more  than  any  other 
thing;  she  had  seen  so  few  forms  of  it;  it  was  environed 
to  her  sight  with  nucb  magicai  mystery  j  and  it  lay  in  her 
hands  like  an  unopened  casket  from  which  all  the  gifts  oi 
the  gods  would  one  day  arise  to  hen 

Oae  portrait  attracted  her  iu  especial. 

It  waa  the  portrait  of  a  boy,  quite  young,  standing  up 
to  bis  ktieijs  in  shallow  water  and  iloweriDg  bulrushes^ 
with  a  wounded  water-bird  fu  his  hand.  The  singular 
charm  of  the  picture  lay  in  the  union  of  his  sunlit  and 
fearless  radiance  of  boyish  beauty,  and  the  tearful,  tender, 
wistful  compaasion  in  hi  a  eyes  as  he  regarded  the  stricken 
bird.  She  was  of  too  heedless  a  temper  to  be  very  piti- 
ful herself;  yet  the  study  moved  her  and  riveted  her 
gaze :  it  was  life-size,  the  work  of  a  great  artist,  and  bore 
surety— *which  some  portraits  do  even  to  those  who  know 
not  their  subjects — ^of  being  a  faithful  resemblance  of  the 
original  it  re-created 

"  Who  is  that  boy  ?"  she  asked  softly,  at  length. 

The  old  man  sighed  r 

"  One  who  dted  long  ago." 

"  Died  I— oh,  he  looks  so  full  of  life  t" 

'•  The  brightest  flowers  are  always  the  quickest  to  fade: 
how  long  the  brown  wallflower  lives,  but  the  purple  con- 
volvulus withers  with  its  noon," 

She  was  used  to  such  fanciful  speechj  and  it  heighteued 
her  interest  in  the  portrait. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  of  him  ?  was  he  well  known  to  you  f " 

"Yes:  long  years  ago,  in  anotiier  land  than  this. 
Move  you  into  the  shade— there^  the  sun  falls  Btill  on  Ais 
fa^^e  I  will  teU  you  the  tale  if  you  wisiL  There  is  no 
feuamo  in  it  ** 

He  stopped;  there  was  one  history  in  bis  lord's  life 
Uiat  was  dark  with  shame,  a  shame  that  ev^ery  soul  in  his 
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great  houaebolds  had  folt  as  their  own  dishonor  when  it 
had  touched  their  master's  name. 

"  Tell  me  I*'  cried  Yiva,  happy  m  her  new  ctrmpamon, 
eager  for  a  new  history,  forgetful  that  the  ausioua  heart 
of  the  old  woman  Vlreloig  woald  be  ere  tliia  palpitating 
in  wonder  and  terror  at  her  absence.  "Tell  mu  1"  she 
cried,  with  her  bri^^ht  eyes  fastened  on  the  fair  eyes  of 
the  boy. 

And  the  old  man  told  her ; 

'*  It  was  long  ago  that  yon  lad  lived.  I  was  young 
myself  in  thoae  days.  My  lord — not  this  lord,  but  his 
father — was  a  wild  and  lawless  man  [  proud  beyond  all, 
but  given  over  to  bis  pasaious,  which  were  stronger  yet 
than  even  his  pride.  He  was  always  known  as  the  Mad 
Earl  The  world  thonght  his  madness  surely  proved 
when  in  his  travels  he  wedded  a  fisher  girl, — from  the  sea- 
cabins  away  to  the  weat,  there,  by  the  Biscay  Waters. 
I  have  heard  that  they  aro  very  proud  also^those  fishing 
people  of  the  sands  of  Olonue  ;  that  she  refused  to  him 
to  be  aught  save  his  wife.  But  you  know  ootbing  of 
these  things- — I  forget  Wcllj  he  brought  her  home ;  there 
were  none  to  say  hmi  nay:  she  was  a  magnilicent  creatr 
urc,  daring,  beautiful,  free  of  limb^  carrying  herself  like 
a  fleet  forest  dee.  But  of  course  there  was  a  strange  dif- 
ference betwixt  her  and  the  women  of  his  own  rank.  She 
was  as  a  wild  mare  of  the  desert,  and  tht^y  as  the  stalled, 
slender,  pampered  Spanish  jennets,  and  the  trammels  of 
splendor  were  chains  on  her,  and  the  tyranny  of  pomp 
was  a  curb  that  forever  fretted  and  galled  her, 

"  In  her  own  national  garb  she  looked  an  empress ;  but 
in  a  pq,trician's  robes  she  was — a  noble  thing  imprisoned, 
that  made  oae  ready  to  weep.  She  bore  a  son  in  the  firat 
year:  and  I  think  the  only  happy  moments  she  kuew 
grew  out  of  the  boy.  For  her  husband,  repeating  his  act, 
took  a  hatred  to  her-^  aiid  be  was  passionate  and  hot  and 
cruel,  and  would  scourge  ber  with  many  hard  words  of 
Bcorn.  And  that  hatred  for  her  spread  to  ber  Bon:  h© 
would  scarce  bear  the  sight  of  the  child, — yet  a  nobler 
little  lad.  never  breathed.  The  child  loved  bis  mother, 
fliid  felt  the  cruelty  to  her,  though  he  was  but  an  infant 
when  it  came  to  an  end : — she  died  when  he  was  only  s 
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few  years  old,  worn  out  by  futUe  pain  and  loss  of  HUvrty, 
Uke  a  captive  leopardess. 

•*My  lord  went  into  distant  lands^  and  took  another 
wife  in  her  stead, — tliid  timo  tlio  duiiglutT  of  a  Uuhhiuu 
prince;  and  when  in  time  sho  also  brought  him  a  8vm  \\\^ 
bStlerness  grew  greater  yet  a^uiust  his  heir  who  had 
sprung  from  a  raeo  of  French  fishors.  Ho  would  BL'tirco 
ever  see  the  hoy;  and  never  saw  him  without  a  muekinj^^ 
taunt  or  a  brutal  glance*  But  tho  two  i-hililren  grew  uji  ti>- 
gother  with  some  seven  years  betwoeu  them,  and  uuthinjf 
could  e3cceed  the  love  in  which  they  heki  each  other. 
The  difference  of  age  only  seemed  to  serve  to  draw  them 
closer  together  My  lord  and  his  wife  were  soliUnu  with 
them;  they  lived  in  the  great  world,  and  the  hoyn  were 
left,  with  the  care  of  able  stholarSt  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
Beanmanoir  woods.  Only,  at  aueh  rave  tinier  as  the  caH* 
tie  was  filled  with  guests,  it  was  always  the  younger  that 
was  displayed  and  caressed  and  adoreth  Ihe  elder  wan  ah 
most  banished.  But  no  venum  came  between  them  \  there 
was  naught  of  the  Cain  in  the  one,  there  was  generoun 
childish  love  in  the  othcn*.  Lord  t^hanrolhm — that  wiw 
the  heir's  title — had  much  of  his  mother  in  him  ;  ho  wuh 
too  proud  to  com[jhiin,  and  he  gave  back  Hciiin  for  scorn 
with  his  father.  One  day  when  he  wus  lifte<oj, — he  wan 
younger  when  that  picture  you  see  thei't?  was  jialnU^d,— * 
ray  lord  and  he  came  in  cullUiou.  Thw  quarrel  wai* 
brought  about  by  a  noble  dog  that  th*.*  Karl  cumriiiinih.'(| 
to  be  killed,  under  some  Hpccions  prelujtt,  l^ut  ehlejfy,  it 
was  well  known,  because  Lord  tJhafirelhm  hjved  tlie  poor 
brute.  Wild  words  came  on  that  score  between  thcni : 
Chanrellon  was  mad  with  rage  and  angubh*  and  said 
fiery  and  furious  tbiogs  in  bis  deafl  mother's  name;  and 
my  lord  eursed  him  aloud^  and  prayed  tlsat  he  might  lie 
stroek  dead  rather  than  ever  enter  into  his  tierftage,  Jt 
waa  aa  awfnl  scene  ;r— but  the  whole  hous4jho!d  were  for 
Ibe  boy,  and  pitied  him,  and  booored  him  only  the  inore^ 
for  he  wa^  the  Ijeloved  ooe  of  iii*  all  and  we  kf**5W  thiiL  Im 
mii  id  tlid  right,  and  mortally  iitung,  anu  wounded^  ^iid 
iaceofled.  WeU.^th©  night  of  tl*at  day  wtiun  rare  jirweU 
fnen*  miaeiDg: — ihey  requjjcfd  la  l>e  re*M:t,  and  \mi  UtMrn 
left  la  a  ^ftiket :  |rreat  fiearcii  and  dcioacid  weru  umik  im 
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them:  and  my  lord,  blind  with  wine  and  with  hate^ 
charged  his  eldest-born  with  the  theft  of  the  diamonds. 
Ah  I — if  you  had  seen  the  lad's  face  in  that  hour  I  I 
never  beheld  a  thing  so  beautiful  I  its  unutterable  scorn, 
its  speechless  amaze,  its  luminous  truth  and  honor  that 
any  dolt  must  have  read  in  its  gaze  I  He  never  made 
answer  to  the  foul  foolish  charge ; — he  only  drew  himself 
straight  as  an  arrow,  with  his  head  proudly  poised  like  a 
stag's,  and  looked  his  father  hard  and  full  in  the  eyes. 
Then  without  a  word  he  passed  from  the  chamber. 

"It  was  near  midnight  then: — when  the  sun  rose  he 
was  missing.  We  scoured  park  and  forest  and  hamlet, 
we  hunted  through  brake  and  plantation,  we  dragged 
water,  and  we  loosed  his  own  bloodhound  out  on  the 
track.  His  young  brother  said  that  he  had  been  wakened 
by  Chanrellon  leaning  over  him  and  kissing  him  on  his 
mouth,  and  murmuring,  '  You  shall  have  it  all,  my  darling 
— be  brave  and  noble  and  true ;'  but  he  had  been  still  half 
asleep,  and  had  thought  it  only  a  dream.  However,  it 
had  been  no  dream — ^it  must  have  been  a  terrible  truth. 
For  toward  eventide  we  raked  up  his  cap  entangled 
among  the  water-lilies  on  the  moat,  and  a  poacher  crept 
forward  and  confessed  that  about  the  dawn  he  had  heard 
a  dull  splash  in  the  water  and  had  stolen  away — fright- 
ened, not  daring  to  see  what  caused  it.  So  then  we  knew 
he  was  dead :— -and  the  young  one  grieved  for  him  as  a 
lamb  for  its  mother. " 

The  old  man  paused ;  his  voice  failed  him ;  the  time  of 
his  sorrow  seemed  fresh  to  him  as  that  of  a  day  just  gone 
by,  and  his  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  fair  tender  face  of  the 
boy  that  looked  down  from  above  in  the  sunlight. 

Viva  listened ;  hushed  and  wondering. 

"  Why  do  you  think  that  he  died?"  she  asked  at  length. 

"Why?  why?  Child!  does  not  your  own  heart  tell 
you  ?" 

"But  to  leave  such  a  splendid  heritage?"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"  Well,  —there  are  some  to  whom  there  is  no  heritage 
worth  aught  save  their  own  stainless  honor.  Lord  Chan- 
rellon was  one  of  them.     He  had  the  sea-lion's  blood 
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uf  hifl  mothur^^  Ta^,  ^d  laaots  :)itLd  ]&sJi«d  timt  ^d. 
brave,  untamiible  bioadHftq'faj'y-i-^-^'^   ;      -      •  :--;  *••    : 

Viva  mused  awhile  wistfully;  tte  history  t6tfclii&d"hBp*' 
and  yet  she  understood  the  impulse  of  the  dead  heir  ag 
little  as  youn^  Pompeius,  with  his  insatiate  and  dazzled 
vanity,  could  understand  the  supreme  ecorn  and  sacrifice, 
half  contempt  haff  generosityj  of  the  Sullan  renunciation. 

"  And  you  never  knew  more  of  his  fate  ?"  ahe  whis- 
pered,  with  a  certain  sense  of  dread  as  the  light  died  off 
from  the  portrait  while  a  passing  cloud  swept  over  the 
gun. 

'*  What  more  was  there  to  know  ?  We  searched  for  hia 
hody;  but  wo  felt  that  the  search  was  useless,  for  the 
moat  was  fed  by  enbterranean  waters  whose  channels  ran 
deep,  and  passed  out  to  the  ocean.  The  child  had  been 
pierced  to  the  quick  by  the  scorn  cast  on  his  lost  mother 
and  the  bitterness  flung-  on  himself  He  bad  been  falsely 
accused.  To  tempers  like  his  there  is  no  more  unpardon- 
able wound.  He  was  ever  impetuous  aud  warm  to  pas- 
aion^  though  those  who  knew  him  aright  could  lead  him 
by  his  affections  with  a  cord  of  silk.  Well, — the  Earl 
felt  remorse,  I  know :  he  suffered  keenly  for  awhile ;  but 
the  boy  that  he  loved  was  heir  now,  and  this  soon  sufficed 
to  console  bim.  The  lad  iiimself — my  Dresent  lord — felt 
far  more  enduring  grief.  For  a  long  tirae  he  was  as  one 
who  had  lost  all  tiie  treasure  ho  owned.  Ke  had  wor- 
shiped his  elder  brother:  and  the  traget?v  left  Its  sorrow 
oa  him  for  so  long  that  I  think  his  nature  never  wholly 
recovered  its  elasticity;  it  made  him  grav^e  beyond  bis 
years,  though  ho  was  so  young  when  it  happened/' 

^'Doos  he  ever  think  of  it  now?'* 

"Ah  I  who  can  say?  My  lord  is  a  gre^it  man,  and 
lives  in  a  great  world.  He  may  have  utterly  fnrgotten — 
J  know  not.  For  thirty  years  none  have  ever  heard  him 
allude  to  bis  dead  half-brother.  Men  as  hif^h  a?  he  have 
fleeting  memories.  Yet — sometimes  I  fancy  he  remem- 
bers his  playmate,  for  when  ac  purchased  this  pla^e  and 
selected  it  as  his  favorite  residence,  be  ordered  thi?  por- 
trait araong  others  to  be  brought  hither.  That  w*>uld 
iook  as  though  all  remembrane«j  had  not  perished  ?^ — Uaiw- 
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evQ£,  Xhfii  ateo  i^-  ^^J^  j^escs  :^o  bow^  and  rocollection 
w  JtiiQFs' under  enxiiience,|/."    ':  ^- :  '  *      .  '  ■' 
•  •"i^^^w  hi  in  once,  hot  long  ago,"  whispered  ViVa,  "  and 
I  thought  that  he  looked  like  a  sovereign." 

"He  is  a  great  man,"  said  the  old  servant  briefly: — her 
sympathies  were  chiefly  with  the  lofty  and  brilliant  life 
whose  power  and  strength  and  dominion  allured  her  fancy: 
his  were  with  the  young,  rash,  noble  life  snapped  in  twain 
so  early,  like  a  young  pine  broken  by  the  first  autumnal 
storm. 

He  looked  at  her  half  curiously  half  angrily. 

*'You  have  not  much  heart,  you  fair  thing!"  he  mut- 
tered as  he  moved  away :  Viva  laughed  a  little  to  herself, 
— she  remembered  that  the  Count's  daughter  at  the  con- 
vent had  said  it  was  "  provincial"  to  feel  emotion,  and  she 
accepted  his  remark  as  a  compliment  to  her  own  aris- 
tocracy. 

The  sun  was  still  clouded,  and  there  was  a  gray  shadow 
lying  across  the  face  of  the  portrait,  as  she  gave  one  lin- 
gering farewell  glance  to  it,  and  fluttered  on  to  gaze  in 
entranced  delight  at  the  velvet  beauties  of  Boucher,  the 
pictured  pageants  of  Versailles,  the  rose-wreathed  laugh- 
ing goddesses  of  Watteau. 

The  old  man,  disappointed,  went  back  to  his  nook  m 
one  of  the  embayed  casements,  and  bent  afresh  over  a 
manuscript  catalogue  of  his  beloved  collection,  which  had 
been  a  labor  of  love  with  him  for  many  years ;  he  took  no 
more  heed  of  her,  but  when  later  on  she  passed  him  with 
a  gay  farewell,  flying  with  swift  feet  down  the  long  gal- 
leries, he  murmured  after  her : 

"  You  will  never  harm  yourself  for  another's  sake,  you 
handsome,  \^anton  dragonfly,  though  many  may  suffer  for 
yours,  like  enough  I" 

Viva  did  not  hear :  she  was  out  of  the  picture-galleries 
and  pursuing  her  adventures  through  the  building,  with 
her  long,  fair,  tumbled  hair  flying  behind  her  like  a  comet's 
golden  train. 

"Oh  how  foolish  he  must  have  been  to  have  given  up 
this  I"  she  thought:  the  boy's  face  haunted  her,  but  bis 
history  failed  to  touch  her  because  it  seemed  to  her  a  mad- 
ness so  absolute  and  so  insensate  to  fling  away  such  proud 
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InheritaiiGes  for  the  more  sake  of  a  stung  honor  and  a  deati 
mother 'a  memory.  She  had  been  always  caressed,  in- 
dulged, adored;  she  had  a  charming  innocent  vanity  that 
madd  any  doubt  of  herself  impossible  j  she  was  never 
wounded  by  atiy  shame  at  her  fate,  because  she  was  bo 
perfectly  assured  that  her  birth  must  be  royal  at  least,  if 
not  more  than  mortal.  To  oomproliend  the  sensitive  pride 
tliat  had  refused  to  accept  honors  begrudged;  the  fiery 
impulse  that  had  refused  to  remain  a  burden  to  a  race 
that  had  rejected  his  mother;  the  childlike  chivalry  of 
tenderness  that  had  chosen  rather  to  perish  than  live^  bar- 
ring out  the  brother  he  loved  from  bis  heritage;  was  im- 
possible to  her:  their  nobility,  indcodj  she  saw;  but  what 
she  felt  far  more  clearly  was  their  overwrought  and  head- 
long self-ruin. 

SJie  wandered  on,  through  the  reception-rooms  and 
conservatories,  as  idly  and  as  gayly  as  a  bird  wanders 
through  a  rosiery,  and  paused  once  more  in  breathless 
amaae  of  wondering  delight  in  the  midst  of  the  tropical 
houses.  She  who  Ead  never  beheld  any  flowers  save  the 
flo^Fera  of  the  field  and  the  woods,  had  never  seen  aught 
in  her  dreams  equal  to  these  glorious  blossoms  of  purple 
and  scarlet  and  amber,  these  gigantic  perfume-breathing 
liliea,  these  mtirvdoua  parasites  with  their  net- work  of 
color,  these  palms  like  the  columns  of  some  Solomon's 
Temple. 

She  was  in  perfect  solitude:  there  was  nothing  living 
beside  herself  save  the  canaries  and  lovebirds  and  cocka- 
toos that  made  their  home  amid  the  profuse  vegetation. 
She  sank  down  on  the  marble  steps  of  the  entrance,  en- 
tranced  ;■  scarcely  breathing,  jet  almost  laughing  with 
ecBtasy,  As  the  hues  of  the  Bouchers  and  Watteaus  had 
enchanted  her  eyes,  bo  this  wilderness  of  color,  this  delir- 
ium of  perfume,  intoxicated  her  senses,  ^he  clasped  her 
hands  above  her  head  in  rapture. 

"Ah  !"  she  cried  aloud  to  the  wandering  birdsj  "  ah, 
this  must  have  been  the  world  I  belonged  to  I — this  was 
the  kingdom  of  my  birth  I" 

To  her  it  seemed  far  likelier  that  she  had  sprung  from 
The  violet  chalice  of  some  sujierb  flower,  such  as  those 
that  hung  by  the  thousand  around  her,  than  that  anything 
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of  want,  of  hum  ilia  tf  on,  of  haman  care  or  hiimaa  shaDiei^ 
Bhoald  erer  have  weighed  with  her. 

Her  origin  vras  a  cajBterj;  her  existence  wae  dependent 
upon  charitji  her  onlj  recollections  were  of  the  homely 
hearth  of  ao  old  pmaaol  woman;  but  this  made  no  dif- 
ference to  Yira.  She  believed  devoutly  in  the  splendof 
of  her  own  descent,  and^gazioj^  down  the  maze  of  tropical 
color,  and  drawing  io  the  delicious  odors  of  the  magic 
flowers,  it  eeemed  to  her  that  she  only  revisited  the  plac© 
of  her  birth,  that  she  only  breathed  the  air  that  she  ha4 
used  to  breathe  in  her  native  land. 

And  whether  this  was  ia  truth  the  awakening  of  dim 
infant  memoriea  and  associations  long  lost  bat  un forgot- 
ten, or  whether  it  was  but  the  fancied  glories  of  an  imag- 
ination steeped  ini  fairy  lore  and  legendary  fantasies,  she 
ncTer  asked  herself.  To  her  own  persuasion,  lying  oa 
these  marble  steps,  under  these  wondrous  coils  of  blossom, 
she  was  like  the  slumbering  princess  of  the  enchanted 
forest,  who  waited  for  her  coming  hero,  for  the  advent  of 
her  empire*  And  dreaming  thus  in  the  hot  atmosphere^ 
in  the  intense  perfume,  in  the  lulling  of  the  fountains  that 
played  near,  the  sultry  fragrance  overcame  her,  her  head 
sank  down  upon  the  marble,  and  she  fell  asleep. 

Lying  thus,  canopied  by  the  purple-flowering  vine  «f 
the  Pacific,  with  her  flushed  cheek  on  the  white  stone  and 
her  lips  lightly  parted,  and  the  cambric  of  her  boddice  half 
open,  showing  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  snowy  chest,  a 
youth,  coming  in  through  the  orangeries,  saw  her,  and 
started  and  paused.  He  was  a  handsome  boy,  with 
brown  delicate  features,  and  dark  slumbrous  eyes,  that 
lighted  and  smiled  as  they  fell  on  her. 

"A  little  peasant  with  a  princess's  face  I  Where  can 
she  come  from,  I  wonder?^'  he  thought,  as  he  stooped 
down  from  the  stair  above  her  on  which  his  steps  had 
been  arrested,  and  looked  long  and  closely  at  her  as  she 
§lept  He  was  moved  and  thrilled  with  her  loveliness ; 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  study  it  mercilessly  in  its  un- 
consciousness r  he  only  hesitated  as  to  whether  or  do  he 
nhould  waken  her.  '^ 

,  He  could  learn  who  she  was  without  her  aid ;  and  slie 
might  raise  some  alarm  if  she  were  startled. 
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He  gueased  that  ehe  came  from  some  one  of  the  bam- 

lets,  and  bad  strayed  in  thither,  and  fallen  asleep  through 
the  beat  of  the  daj  and  the  hot-bouses.  He  bent  down 
oae  moment,  on  an  impuls*  to  awaken  her  by  kisses  on 
her  cheek;  but  some  look  on  her  face,  even  in  its  igno- 
raaee  of  slumber,  repressed  the  impulse  as  it  rose.  He 
ecareely  dared  to  adventure  that  mode  of  call i a g  her  hack 
to  the  sentient  world.  He  gazed  at  her  long,  and  drew 
some  of  her  curis  through  his  hands.  She  was  unlike 
any  one  of  the  peasant  girls  whom  be  bad  ever  seen  among 
the  vineyards  or  on  the  river  barges;  he  felt  a  differeace 
that  he  could  not  have  analyzed. 

Then,  moving  very  softly,  tie  gathered  some  of  the 
finest  fruit  from  the  grapes  and  orangea  that  hung  above- 
bead,  laid  them  down  on  her  blue  klrtle  without  wakening 
her,  and  drawing  off  a  ring  from  his  hand,  slipped  it  over 
a  branch  of  yellow  jasmine,  and  left  it  with  the  fruit  on 
her  kp.  Then,  laughing  to  himself,  he  moved  away,  and 
oat  of  the  tropical  houses. 

"The  pretty  foot  will  think  they  came  from  paradise  I" 
he  mused.  "It  will  be  the  beat  mode  to  rouse  her  to  in- 
terest:  nothing  allures  a  woman  like  a  mystery  I  Who 
ean  she  be  ?  but  that  can  soon  be  learned." 

Viva  slept  on,  unconscious  of  her  gazer  and  her  gifts, 
Tbe  day  was  far  advanced  when  she  awoke  wUb  a  a  tart  j 
as  a  loriot  flying  past  her  brushed  her  forehead  witb  bia 
Wing,  Her  eyes  were  barely  opened  ere  she  saw  tbo 
fruit  and  flower  and  jewel  on  her  lap;  she  gave  aloud 
cry,  half  of  terror,  half  of  delight.  By  her  they  were  be- 
lieved to  be  as  surely  fallen  from  a  supernatural  hand  as 
Dorothea's  roses  and  apples  wbich  were  sent  from  Eden 
to  convince  tbe  scoffer  and  the  Bkeptic. 

The  place  filled  her  with  a  sudden  affright.  The  oirds 
seemed  elves,  the  flowers  seemed  like  glistening  eyes. 
The  odors  and  the  heat  stifled  her ;  the  cadence  of  the 
fountains  sounded  like  fairies'  music.  She  gathered  all 
tbe  presents  up  in  her  linen  skirt,  and  fled  headlong  out 
from  tbe  winter-gardens,  and  under  the  colonnades  of 
orangeries,  and  forth  into  the  fresh  air,  hardly  knowing 
what  ehc  did,  but  l>elieving  that  she  bore  some  fairy 'a 
trej^ures  with  her;  calling  aloud  on  Sarazin  and  grjmi]^' 
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mfeiiSj  and  half  delirioua  with  the  wonder  of  her  own  gr^at' 
ness,  that  thus  marked  her  out  for  such  especial  favor 
from  this  elfin  world  which  was  unseen  by  common  eyes. 

She  had  some  recollection  of  the  way  she  had  come 
from  the  out-hout?ea  where  Sarazin'a  niece  had  her  dwell- 
ing; and  she  rushed  on  and  on,  across  the  gardens,  down 
the  terraces,  over  the  lawns,  along  the  avenues,  all  on  firo 
with  her  marvelona  story,  panting  aod  thirsting'  to  gain 
fl  listener  Instinct  took  her  right,  and  she  dashed  head- 
long into  the  wide  coo!  chamber,  with  its  blue  and  white 
Dutch  tiles,  and  its  sweet,  wholesome  scent  of  cows  and 
of  milk,  of  thyme  and  of  clover,  where  the  dairy- women 
were  clustered  around  the  old  Virelois  who  was  sobbing 
and  wringing  her  hands,  and  calling  on  the  Virgin  and 
Tricotrin  to  aid  and  forgive  her,  for  she  had  lost  the  child. 

Viva,  utterly  regardloaa  of  the  woe  that  she  had  caused, 
bounded  into  their  midst,  and  held  the  jasmine  branch, 
with  its  yellow  stars,  before  their  astonished  eyes.     • 

**  Grand' me  re,  grand 'mere  I  Look  here  I  You  and  I 
knew  that  I  was  not  as  others  are.  See  what  the  fairiea 
have  sent  met" 

The  old  woman,  breaking  from  the  circle  of  her  ayra- 
pathizers,  threw  her  arms  round  her  recovered  treasure, 
scolding  and  caressing  her,  praising  the  eaints  aod  reprov- 
ing the  wanderer,  all  in  one  breath ;  but  Viva  shook  aside 
her  embrace  with  a  certain  impatience. 

"  I  had  a  right  to  go  where  I  chose  I'^  she  cried ;  "  and 
look  here  I  were  not  those  well  worth  the  straying  for? 
Oh,  you  do  not  know  what  I  have  seen, — such  things t 
such  things!  And  I  fell  asleep  at  last  in  the  temple  o( 
tho  flowers;  and  while  [  slept  it  was  all  changed,  and 
every  blossom  turned  into  a  fairy,  and  every  bird  into 
a  wood-elf;  and  when  I  awoke  there  were  these  in  my 
lap,  and  the  magic  ring  hung  on  the  great  amber  jas- 
mine V 

Ilcr  audience  were  dumb  with  solemn  amaze.  Viva, 
unconscious  of  her  own  exaggeration,  and  working  herself 
into  the  full  credence  that  all  had  been  as  she  told  it,  stood 
in  their  circle  proud  with  all  the  pride  of  one  selected  by 
fate  for  ati  extraordinary  distinction,  and  Bmilingon  them 
with  contemptuous  benignity. 
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Oh  I  you  have  never  known  such  a  wonder — joul"  she 
saidy  with  scorn  at  the  nmttovinefa  of  the  awo-atrickon 
dairy-women.  "Of  course  you  have  not;  one  must  be  of 
that  world  ere  one  beholds  it.  Your  cows  chew  the  daisiea 
and  buttercups,  only  tasting  in  them  food  to  make  milk : 
but  none  the  less  do  fairies  and  elves  live  under  the  grasseB 
for  those  who  have  sight  that  can  see  them.  Yea ;  it  was 
all  as  I  tell  you.  The  place  was  full  of  a  glory,  and  I 
heard  the  most  exquisite  music — so  soft  I  so  soft  I — and 
you  can  feel  the  fruit,  and  smell  it,  and  eat  it,  if  you  doubt; 
aad  you  can  take  the  jasmine  in  your  hand,  if  you  like, 
and  watch  the  ring  on  it  sparkle  and  flash  I" 

"  It  is  very  etraugo  P*  murmured  Grand'  mfere  anxiously, 
while  amont?  the  women  the  myth  eooa  grow  into  an 
article  of  faith,  with  tho  giant  growth  of  any  popular  de- 
lusion ;  but  they  held  aloof  from  touching  either  the  fruit 
or  the  flower- 

"  You  are  afraid !"  cried  Yiva,  with  more  and  more  cniel 
diadain.  "Do  you  suppose  they  would  give  what  would 
hurt  me  ?" — and  she  pressed  a  peach  to  her  curling  red  lips. 

Grand'mfere  caup:ht  her  hand  with  a  scream. 

"Child!  childl  If  the  fruit  be  unholy! " 

"  Pooh  I"  laughed  Tiva,  setting  her  pearly  teeth  in  the 
luscious,  juicy  pulp. 

They  watched  her,  expecting  some  horrible  change; 
what  they  knew  not :  but  all  they  saw  was  a  child  enjoy- 
ing a  fruit.  Viva,  however,  had  only  done  it  out  of  bra- 
vado. She  was  not  by  any  means  secure  herself  that 
some  esrtr  a  ordinary  transformation  might  not  take  place 
in  her,  though  she  had  too  much  of  the  Eve  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  trying ;  and  she  felt  a  sense  of  relief  that  she 
would  hare  scorned  to  have  acknowledged  when  the  peach 
was  eaten  down  to  its  stone,  and  no  awful  results  had 
ensued. 

Encouraged  by  her  exemption  from  evil,  the  women 
ventun^d  at  length  to  stretch  timid  hands  out  for  the  jas- 
mine bough,  and  gaze  at  the  ring  that  hung  on  it,  and 
babble  among  themselves  with  voluble  excitability- 
Gran  d'mfere's  face  alone  remained  wistful  and  anxious, 
and  hor  tongue  was  mute. 

"  It  is  truly  a  noble  bauble,^'  was  all  she  said  ;  ''  but  how 
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can  at  thou  telt,  child,  whether  it  will  give  thee  pleas^ure 
or  pain  ?    It  came  to  thee  for  an  act  of  disobedience,'* 

Tiva,  infariated,  and  full  of  outraged  dignity,  seised 
the  jaBmine  out  of  her  hand,  and  vrcnt  ofiF  by  herself  to  a 
distant  nook  of  the  dairy,  and  began  counting  her  grapes 
and  her  oranges. 

"You  are  a  set  of  senseless  peasants  1"  she  muttered 
the  hrowQ  bright  mouse*!  ike  eyes  of  the  old  woman  were 
dimmed  a  moment  with  tears  she  would  not  shed;  but 
Vi\^a,  engrossed  in  making  the  sunset  rays  play  on  her 
jewel,  never  saw  that  dumb  reproach. 

The  milk-women  were  ?^ery  angered,  and  called  her  a 
spoilt  insolent  baby,  and  jabbered  hard  things  of  her  in 
under- tones,  and  began  to  believe  all  this  magical  story  a 
lie.  She  cast  one  glance  of  supreme  scorn  upon  them, 
then  turned  her  back  to  them  where  she  sat  on  her  stool, 
and  put  the  jasmine  on  her  hair,  and  the  ring  on  her 
finger. 

There  was  a  pleasant  meal  set  ready  in  the  dairy  cham- 
ber, of  honey,  and  eab^js,  and  coffee,  and  bard  eggs;  a 
meal  whose  enjoyment  her  absence  and  the  anxiety  it  had 
involved,  hiid  spoiled  and  postponed,  Sarazin's  niece 
came  kindly  though  shyly  to  her  and  presBed  her  to  join 
in  it  J  Tiva  was  extremely  hungry^  having  eaten  nothing 
Bince  her  forenoon  bread  and  chestnuts  in  the  boat,  but 
she  was  too  proud  to  deign  to  acknowledge  it,  and  would 
have  died  of  starvation  rather  than  have  shared  in  their 
supper.  She  shook  her  head  in  petulant  negative;  and 
sat  alone  eating  her  fairy  grapes,  which  were  delicious  in- 
deed, but  unsatisfactory,  save  to  her  pride. 

When  the  time  came  to  leave  the  dairy-house  for  the 
boat,  she  vouchsafed  them  never  a  word,  but  swept  ont 
through  the  huge  brass  pans  on  the  floor  with  the  step  of 
4>  young  sovereign,  and  passed  into  the  soft  gray  evening 
wi.h  the  jasmine  crown  glittering  like  a  wreath  of  golden 
stars  upon  her  head. 

*' If  that  be  how  jewels  change  the  temper,  they  muBt 
l>e  the  curse  of  the  world, '^  muttered  grand'mfere. 

Viva  heard:  but  she  would  not  deign  to  reply. 

**  She  is  a  vain  wicked  thing :  she  will  bring  the  Yire- 
loifl  to  shame,"  said  one  of  the  dairy-maidSj  standing  witlf 
ftrms  akimbo,  on  the  lintel  of  the  door. 
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*'  Po  you  helieye  in  that  story  ?  She  told  it  like  the 
truth  ?"  asked  another. 

"It  may  be;  such  things  have  been  known,"  said  a 
third,  cautiousfy, 

'*  But  we  have  lived  hore  all  our  liveSj  and  never  heard 
of  the  like  at  Villiers,"  responded  the  skeptic  from  the 
doorway.  "If  the  young  lord  were  here,  I  should  saj  it 
was  one  of  his  tricks," 

The  conclave  laughed,  the  suggestion  was  agreeable: 
to  have  traced  an  envied  distinction  to  a  fount  of  evil  is 
the  sweetest  pairiative  to  jealons  mortification. 

"She  called  us  peasants,"  continued  the  cynic  in  the 
porch,  "I  had  a  g-ood  mind  to  tell  her  we  were  not  bas- 
tards, but  knaw  who  our  mothers  and  fathers  were^  which 
is  much  more  than  she  can  gay,  and  I  would  have  said  it 
toOf  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  poor  old  ^rand'ra^re," — 
and  she  plucked  a  spray  of  honoyauckle  from  the  outside 
wall  and  bit  it  spite  fully  ^  re^'retting  her  excess  of  good 
nature. 

Over  the  broad  green  pastures  that  stretched  around 
the  dairies,  two  herdsmen  came  driving  up  some  of  thfe 
cowB  to  their  stalls,  pretty  sraooth-hlded  lowing  creatures, 
with  sweet-toned  bells  that  sounded  pleasantly  through 
the  evening  stillnesa.  Both  animals  and  men  were  well 
at  Yilliers;  they  were  never  overtasked,  and  they  were 
ever  gently  treated. 

''What  news,  friend  Jourdstn?"  called  out  the  girl 
from  the  doorway,  to  the  cowherd  nearer  her.  There 
was  very  little  news  at  VilUers  at  such  seasons  as  its 
lord  was  absent. 

**PifiBrje  has  foaled/'  said  Jourdan,  meaning  a  favorite 
farm  mare. 

"Ah,  bah  I    And  what  else?" 

'*The  mill  people  say  their  son  has  got  a  first-clasB 
medal  at  Paris  for  his  painting.  Thou  rememberest 
him?— that  idle  simpleton  who  was  forever  chalking  over 
the  stable  walls,  and  staring  at  dirt  and  stones  and 
mosses?" 

"A  medal  I  And  the  fool  could  not  drive  a  cow 
straight  I"  laughed  the  wowan^  with  her  haods  in  her 
iiide,     "What  else?*' 
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*' Nothing.  Yos,  wait, — the  bull  Georgeo  broke  his 
feeding  tether,  and  led  us  a  fine  dance  this  morning ;  and 
they  tell  me  the  young  seigneur  has  come  back  unex- 
pectedly, and  will  stay  here  some  weeks.  He  is  in  dis- 
grace for  some  freak ;  so  they  say " 

And  he  passed  on  with  his  herd  to  the  fresh-smelling, 
fresh-foddered  stables  away  to  the  left. 

The  dairy -girl  in  the  porch  clapped  her  hands  above 
her  head,  and  shouted  with  gleeful  triumph. 

"  I  said  if  he  only  were  back !  Do  ye  hear,  Paule, 
Claudine,  Lisette?  He  is  back  I  Ah,  ha!  So  much  for 
the  tale  of  the  fairies  I  so  much  for  the  worth  of  her 
truth  I  The  ring,  the  ring  I  It  is  not  a  marriage  ring,  I 
guess — ha,  ha  I" 

And  she  laughed  till  the  rafters  rang  where  she  stood 
under  the  honeysuckles; — for  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the 
grave. 

The  boat  went  home  in  silence.  Sarazin  was  tired ; 
grand'm^re  full  of  thought;  the  child's  heart  swelled 
with  rage  and  pride  where  she  sat  with  her  hands  full  of 
the  magic  fruits,  and  her  eyes  watching  the  star-rays 
play  on  the  jewel  she  wore.  Save  their  good  nights,  none 
of  them  spoke  a  word. 

The  dog  barked,  the  white  cat  purred,  even  Roi  Dor6 
woke  on  his  perch  to  crow  a  welcome ;  Viva  took  no 
notice  of  any  one  of  them.  Was  she  who  came  back 
dowered  with  elfin  gifts  to  heed  such  common  sounds  ? 

Moreover,  she  was  not  quite  at  ease  with  herself.  And 
one  must  be  very  much  at  one's  ease  to  enjoy  such  tender, 
homely,  innocent  things  as  these. 

Grand'm^re  got  some  bread  and  some  honeycomb  and 
some  milk,  and  brought  them  to  her  in  silence ;  but  Viva 
left  the  food  almost  untasted,  though  she  needed  it :  she 
knew  she  had  been  wrong.  They  went  up  stairs  in  the 
clear  moonlight,  needing  no  other  light,  and  the  child 
undressed  herself  slowly,  with  the  moonbeams  falling 
about  her  fair  round  limbs,  and  shining  shower  of  hair. 

The  Virelois,  still  in  silence,  opened  her  book  of  hours 
and  read — knowing  the  words  by  heart,  and  forgetting  to 
turn  over  the  pages. 

Suddenly  Viva  sprang  to  her,  and  threw  her  arms  about 
her. 
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"  l>f  »iid'mfere,  I  was  wicked  I    I  am  iorry  I" 

The  old  woman's  firm  lips  quivered. 

"That  IB  eaoagb/'  she  said,  s^ftlj;  then  she  kid  hef 
hands  on  ibe  girl's  shoulders,  and  held  them  there,  look- 
ing Btrttight  down  into  her  face  as  shu  knelt 

''That  w&a  tt  true  tale  you  told  us  thin  daj?'* 

Yiva's  eyefe  ^et  hers  full  and  fearlessly. 

"Quite  true,  ^rand'mfeee." 

"It  is  fitrab^i;'  murmured  grand'mfere:  then  she 
itooped  and  kiat».d  the  Waifs  flushed,  wondering,  eager 
face. 

"  The  saints  tak.  ibm  in  their  holy  keeping  I  Go — say 
thy  prayers." 


CHAPTER  X. 
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Viva,  two  day&  later,  was  lying  wide  awake  in  her 
little  while  nest,  under  the  eaves,  while  still  the  first  tit- 
tering of  her  frienda,  the  swallows  among  the  ivy,  was 
the  only  sound  of  the  coming  day,  and  Roi  Do  re,  in  the 
shed  hard  by,  was  giving  his  first  challenge  to  the  yet 
uurisan  sun.  Her  heart  was  In  a  tumult  of  glad  oxcita- 
tjoo  :  for  the  first  time  the  romance,  lie  fitting  such  a  fairy 
princess  as  she,  had  touched  her  life;  for  the  first  time 
those  long*careleas  elfin  ancestors  of  Lers  had  bethought 
them  of  her,  and  bad  sent  her  a  visitant  from  their  im- 
mortal home.  The  first  page  of  that  brighUeualed  book 
of  Faerie,  which  she  called  her  Future,  had  been  opened 
to  her  gaze ;  the  charmed  reading  of  the  mystic  volume 
had  commenced.  A  terrible  loss  had  come  to  her,  which 
wore  to  her  enchanted  eyes  the  britliancy  of  an  immeas- 
urable gain :  her  childhood  had  gone  forever. 

Viva,  lying  awake  there  in  the  dullness  of  the  dawn, 
WES  dreaming  of  the  wonderful  things  that  had  glorified 
the  days  gone  by;  decidedly  those  fairy  progenitors  bail 
remembered  her,  and  sent  her  a  Fairy  Prince  at  last! 

Jt  had  happened  in  this  wise: 

The  previous  morning  had  been  very  hot^-hot  to  trop- 
ical fervor,  even  in  the  cool  old  coavent  gardeps,  with  Lht-ir 
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deep  lush  grass,  their  silent  darkened  flower-filled  ways, 
their  noiseless  air  syringa-scented,  and  moved  bj  th« 
silent  wings  of  countless  birds. 

The  child  had  been  in  some  disgrace,  and  given  a  Latin 
canticle  to  learn ;  and,  banished  into  solitude,  had  learned 
her  task  with  random  quickness,  knowing  nothing  of  its 
meaning,  and  then  resigned  herself  to  indolent  delight, 
lying  half  covered  with  the  thyme  and  plumes  of  spear- 
grass,  and  doing  nothing  in  sublime  cpntent.  flours  had 
drifted  over  her  uncounted,  when  the  boughs  above  her 
bent,  their  leafage  rustled,  and  close  beside  her  dropped 
— a  Fairy  Prince,  as  Viva  instantly  concluded, — a  youth 
of  two  and  twenty  years,  or  somewhat  more ;  dressed  in 
dark  velvet,  like  an  old  picture,  delicate,  gracious,  very 
fair  to  look  at,  and  with  a  voice  like  music.  He  bad  let 
himself  fall  from  the  convent  wall — climbed  by  the  ivy's 
aid — and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Viva,  long  caressed 
by  the  voices  of  honest  affection,  heard  the  dangerous 
voice  of  adulation. 

The  innocent  but  supreme  vanity  of  the  child  made  her, 
though  startled,  amazed,  perplexed,  and  a  little  fright- 
ened, quickly  grasp  the  flattering  truth  that  it  was  her 
own  loveliness — seen  on  the  highway  road  he  told  her — 
which  had  incited  him  to  this  adventurous  experiment ; 
and  her  visitant  commanded  a  soft,  sweet  eloquence  that 
won  its  way  at  once  to  her  hearing.  She  did  not  com- 
prehend one-half  that  he  said,  nothing  that  he  implied; 
but  she  knew  the  one  fact:  that  he  thought  her  very 
beautiful — and  was  too  well  content  with  it  to  refuse  to 
hear  him  ring  the  changes  on  it. 

Nature  had  planted  in  her  an  innate  coquetry,  as  thor- 
oughly instinctive  as  jl  bird's  flying,  and  the  instinct 
moved  her  now  without  her  knowing  it.  Flushed,  star- 
tled, infinitely  fair,  half  risen  from  her  bed  of  fragrant 
grasses,  she  gazed  at  her  young  adorer,  and  listened 
breathless  to  his  utterances;  but  the  coy,  proud,  arch, 
malicious,  feminine  nature  in  her,  taught  her  to  parry  his 
words,  and  play  with  his  worship,  in  an  impulse  to  defend 
lierself  and  torment  him,  that  astonished  one  who  had 
thought  to  find  her  some  shy,  simple,  pretty  idiot  of  the 
peasantry. 
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FiFar— by  nature  wholly  free  from  shyoess,  and  prmd 
of  herself  from  her  conviction  of  her  lofty  birth — thought 
uothingf  more  charming  than  such  an  interruptioa  of  the 
too  even  tenor  of  her  days;  all  the  more  charminijr  be- 
cause of  the  atrocious  crime  the  stranger's  presence 
formed  against  all  the  laws  of  her  detested  foes,  the  nuns. 
She  was  perfectly  aware  that  she  was  sioning  against  all 
Iheir  rules  in  not  fleeing  instantly  from  this  intruder;  but 
the  rebellion  was  just  what  she  enjoyed.  His  oratory 
wai  most  silvery  sweet  on  her  ear,  for  it  told  her  only  of 
herself;  and,  half  wiliingt  half  reluctant,  she  listened. 

It  was  just  what  suited  that  old,  shadowy,  luscious- 
Beentbd  garden,  and  such  an  enchanted  princess  as  her- 
self, to  he  thus  beset  under  the  mulberry  shadows  by  such 
a  wooei  I 

Of  tove,  in  men's  and  women's  meaning,  the  Fille  deg 
Fees  had  no  conception;  this  was  only  worship,  she 
thought,  siieb  as  in  her  fairy  stories  the  captured  Prince 
always  ga^  e  the  sovereign  Beauty,  The  yonth  was  facile 
of  tongue;  in  very  brief  space  he  had  filled  her  brain 
with  intoxicating  images  of  herself,  learned  all  she  had 
to  tcU  of  her  short  history,  and  conjured  up  before  her 
magnificent  visions  of  the  world  from  which  she  was  shut 
out;  he  might  have  progressed  yet  further,  but  that  th© 
voice  of  Soeiir  Scraphine  calling  for  Viva  and  the  Latin 
canticle  interrupted  his  success.  Not  caring  to  be  caught 
in  that  rookery  of  women,  the  young  stranger  murmured 
his  hurried  and  tender  farewell,  swung  himself  lightly  by 
branch  and  ivy  coil  up  the  steep  wall,  and  disappeared, 
leaving  bor  in  a  tumult  of  excitement,  which  sent  her 
wiih  scarlet  cheeks  and  dancing  eyes  to  the  call  of  So&ur 
Seiaphine,  and  reduced  all  memory  of  the  can  tide  to 
uhaos. 

She  awoke  the  next  morning,  feverish  with  wonder  and 
expectation ;  he  had  begged  her  to  meet  htm  at  the  beech- 
tree,  and  bad  promised  to  tell  her  of  a  thousand  marvel- 
ous things.  She  had  told  grand'mfere,  and  grand^m^re 
had  not  been  as  pleased  as  she  had  anticipated;  grand'- 
m^re  bad  not  taken  ber  view  of  the  stranger;  grand 'mere 
bad  scornfully  suggested  that  if  he  were  a  fairy  prince  he 
would  not  be  under  tlie  necessity  of  climhinjr  earthly 
,  H  10* 
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walls;  granfi^mfero  bad  finally  stated  that  it  must  ha?8 
been  he  who  had  had  to  do  with  the  ring  up  at  Y illiera,  and 
declared  that  she  thought  Tricotrin  would  not  like  her  to 
go  to  the  beech-tree.  Whereupon  Viva,  self-willed,  but 
frank  as  the  day,  had  declared  that  she  would  go,  that 
nothing  should  prevent,  and  had  been  flery^  and  wayward, 
and,  as  she  well  knew,  naughty.  She  had  gone  to  bed 
with  naughtiness  in  her  soul,  and  awoke  with  it 

When  she  threw  open  her  little  lattice,  close  uoder  Ua 
Bill,  where  a  rohiu's  nest  had  been  made  in  the  spring, 
and  was  still  there  though  the  young  redbreasts  had  all 
flown,  there  gleamed  something  of  all  col  or  a  with  a  shim- 
mer of  gold  and  of  silver.  It  lay  on  the  nest ;  trembling 
with  delight  she  drew  it  up  through  the  casement;  it  was 
a  collar  of  exquisite  workmanship  wreathed  with  forget- 
me-nots  in  turquoises  and  opals — ten  thousand  times 
more  beautiful  than  the  silver  wreath  of  that  odious 
A  dele  1 

With  the  self-same  action  as  poor  Gr  etc  hen's,  Tiva, 
laughing,  and  almost  crying  with  joy,  clasped  the  lovely 
thing  round  her  own  white  Ihroat,  and  gazed  enraptured 
at  her  own  reflection  in  ber  tiny  glass,  and  rushed  down 
stairs  to  where  the  old  woman  was  busied  with  the  break- 
fastrcoffee  I 

"Grand'mferel  grand'mferel  Look  I  Was  he  not  a 
fairy  prince  after  all  ?" 

Orand^m^re  looked,  and,  to  Viva's  amazement,  seemed 
troubled;  even  while  woman4ike  she  marveled  at  the 
beauty  of  the  toy. 

"The  only  fairy  prince  the  world  holds — a  rich  man,'- 
she  muttered.  "  Your  throat  is  more  graceful  without  it, 
my  little  one!" 

'■Grand'merel"  cried  Viva,  in  supreme  scorn,  "that  ia 
becanse  I  am  dressed  like  a  child — like  a  peasant!  If 
you  saw  me  with  silks  and  lacea  and  all  that  one  ought 
to  have  I" 

"Ought  to  have!"  murmured  the  old  woman  as  she 
set  down  tho  broTSn  rolls  and  the  steaming  milk.  "There 
is  no  one  from  whom  you  could  claim  even  these  as  your 
right,  Tiva." 

Viva  did  not  hear  the  rebuke;  she  was  standing  in 
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et'Btasy  before  a  great  burnished  copper  caldron  that 
served  as  a  mirror^  watchiDg  the  sunshine  play  on  her 
necklace.  Grand 'mfere  was  very  silent  during  the  break- 
fast, though  her  cheerful  loqaaeious  tongue  was  generally 
never  still  over  her  coffee.  Tiva  was  silent,  too,  augered 
that  her  spleudid  possession  had  not  met  with  more 
enthusiasm.  Already  the  jewels  on  her  throat  had  cast 
a  shadow  on  her  young  soul ;  they  were  so  costly  and  so 
brilliant  that  all  the  dear  familiar  things  of  her  homo — 
eveo  grand'Diere's  brown  face  in  its  frame  of  white  linen 
— looked  common  and  unwelcome. 

"You  will  go  to  the  beech-tree?*^  asked  the  old 
woman. 

The  child  tossed  ber  spirited  head. 

**  Of  course  I  I  said  so  j" 

But  when  Viva  came  in  the  late  afternoon  to  her  tryst, 
under  the  beeeh  houghs,  knitting  her  scarlet  worsted,  sat 
graDd'rafere. 

Viva  could  have  cried,  and  her  prince,  when  he  came 
also,  could  have  cursed,  with  vexation.  But  he  was  not 
so  frauk  as  the  Waif;  he  showed  no  displeasure;  on  the 
contrary  ho  talked  so  softly  and  charmingly,  showed  so 
graceful  a  respect  toward  the  old  age  of  the  Virelois,  and 
evinced  such  interest  in  all  he  had  heard  of  Tricotrin, 
that  eveu  grand'mfere's  prejudices  began  to  dissolve. 

"  She  is  so  lovely;  she  is  fit  to  be  a  princess  in  earneat, 
the  little  angel  I"  thought  the  latter.  "  The  young  man 
speaks  well- — be  has  a  fair  face^who  knows?  ,   ,  .  »  .  " 

And  her  thoughts  drifted  on  building  castles  almost  as 
aerial  and  baseless  as  Yiva's. 

He,  when  he  left  them  and  sauntered  away  to  where 
bis  serpaats  and  horses  waited  in  the  shadow,  mused  to 
himself ; 

"The  old  fool  will  give  me  more  trouble  than  the 
young  one.  But  the  child  is  so  handsome — I  never  mot 
with  her  rivaL-she  will  be  worth  some  patience  and 
«ome  strategy !" 

For  the  boy,  with  his  delicate  face  and  his  tender  voice, 
wa^  at  heart  the  coldest  of  sensualists  ;  and  youth  is  nol 
Boldoni  the  most  cruel  of  egotists. 
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"Is  he  not  a  prince  now,  grand'mfere ?"  laughed  Viya> 
in  triumph.     The  old  woman  mused. 

"He  is  well  spoken,"  she  cried,  cautiously.  "But  I 
misdoubt  if  Tricotrin  will  wish  you  to  keep  that  pretty 
toy ;  and, — do  you  like  this  one  as  well  as  that  great  lord 
of  Villiers  that  you  told  me  about  ?" 

"Oh,  no  I"  cried  Viva,  fervently,  careless  of  how  her 
confession  hurt  her  present  hero.  "-Se  looked  like  a  king, 
a  Charlemagne,  or  a  David,  or  an  Arthur,  you  know. 
This  one  is  only  like  a  Prince  Faineant  I" 

And  she  laughed  mischievously  at  her  own  merry  con- 
ceit. She  was  delighted  that  "  this  one  "  should  worship 
her,  but  she  had  no  inclination  to  worship  him. 

"It  is  dangerous,"  thought  the  old  woman,  anxiously. 
"Ah,  if  Tricotrin  were  only  a  man  in  a  house,  like  a  Chris- 
tian, instead  of  always  wandering,  wandering^  wandering, 
like  a  gipsy,  one  could  let  him  know,  and  he  would  come. 
M.  le  Cur6  would  write  for  me.  But  he  is  like  the  wind, 
going  all  over  the  earth,  no  one  knows  why  or  whither. 
Well!  the  good  saints  have  her  in  her  keeping; — though 
to  be  sure  one  does  not  know  whether  she  was  ever  bap- 
tized, which  may  make  them  indifferent.  But  I  do  not 
think  they  would  forsake  an  innocent  child  for  that;  and 
— Tricotrin  is  a  sorcerer,  he  will  come  if  any  real  peril 
touches  her." 

So  she  comforted  herself  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
occult  powers  of  Viva's  guardian,  and  did  not  try  to  dis- 
cover who  the  young  man  was,  lest  she  should  find  him 
of  a  rank  that  would  dazzle  with  still  more  fatal  effect 
the  eminence-seeking  eyes  of  the  ambitious  Waif. 

To  the  best  of  her  power  the  good  old  creature  tried  to 
screen  the  child  from  the  sight  or  approach  of  this  dan- 
gerous stranger.  But  the  resources  that  riches  command, 
and  the  subtilty  of  such  love  as  the  young  voluptuary 
had  conceived  for  the  "  Light  of  the  Loire,"  were  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Virelois'  honest  and  simple  en- 
deavors. 

He  made  no  more  trysts  since  Viva  so  innocently  re- 
vealed them,  but  over  and  over  again  he  waylaid  her, 
in  the  woods,  on  the  high-road,  at  the  ferry,  or  in  the 
convent  garden  when  she  was  condemned  to  solitude  for 
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inattentfon  or  insolence  ;  and  such  faults  were  now  more 
eomnion  than  over.  Ti\a  was  of  necessity  often  alone; 
and  he  had  many  opportunities  to  gain  her  ear.  He  filled 
it  with  many  hyperboles  about  her  own  loveliness,  with 
maoy  asseverations  of  his  own  homage  to  it,  aud  with 
what  was  yet  more  alluring  to  her,  maoy  pictures  of  the 
**  world"  for  which  she  longed.  Cities  of  Italy  all  ^low* 
ing  with  flowers  and  wild  with  festivals;  masked  balls  all 
ii-glitter  with  rich  hues  and  shining  jewels;  summer-fetes 
with  the  toy-boats  drifting  on  summer-lakes  to  palace-stepe 
hidden  in  myrtle  and  oranges;  Paris  itself  to  its  nights  of 
rejoicing,  with  the  churches  all  domes  of  sparkling  fire, 
and  each  street  a  stream  of  laughing  Hfe— all  these  he 
painted  to  Yiva,  and,  relymg  on  the  child's  absolute  ig- 
norance, promised  her  deathless  roses,  royal  power,  every 
manner  of  glory  and  delight,  if  she  would  go  thither  with 
him.  But  Viva  resisted  this :  she  would  have  dearly 
liked  it  she  told  him  for  sake  of  all  those  wonderful  things 
which  he  promised  her.  But  then — Tricotrin,  grand'm^re, 
Roi  Dore,  Bebe^,  all  that  tliere  were  to  leave  1 

He  could  not  amke  her  reconciled  to  flight  from  them 
all;  and  he  soon  found  that  in  her  love  for  Tricotrin, 
whom  he  held  ia  light  scorn  never  having  seea,  as  some 
vagabond  scoundrel — lay  the  stoutest  foe  he  had  to  en- 
counter. Without  this  he  might  easily  have  lured 
her  to  her  own  ruin  by  those  chief  agents  of  her  sex's 
deatraction,  vanity  and  the  desire  of  wealth.  It  was  in 
her  love  for  her  protector  that  lay  the  only  sbield  she  had, 
unconscious  as  she  was  of  her  own  danger.  It  was  in 
vain  that  her  wooer  promised  to  acquaint  Tricotrin  of  her 
preaeDce  in  Paris  if  she  once  would  but  go  there;  Viva 
would  shake  her  bead  aod  ask  him  mournfully  how  could 
he  do  that  when  no  one  knew  where  Tricotrin  lived?  Il 
was  no  less  in  vain  that  he  strove  to  persuade  her  that 
Tricotrin  could  not  be  angered,  but  would  rather  be  pleased 
that  she  should  have  any  pleasure.  Her  heart  was  too 
loyal  to  ber  only  friend  to  let  her  be  induced  to  go  from 
the  home  that  he  gave. ber,  unknown  to  him.  Moreover, 
Yiva  was  ratber  deterred  by  her  consciousness  tbai 
graad'mfere  did  not  approve  of  the  stranger,  or  of  hi  a 
jeweled  toys^  or  of  any  part  of  the  bubiaiess ;  and  the 
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disapproval  of  the  good  indulgent  old  woman  was  so  rare 
on  any  project  of  the  child ^s  whom  she  loved  so  well  that 
it  had  a  weight  with  Yiva  that  none  of  the  sermons  of 
those  Sisters,  who  were  always  scolding  her,  would  have 
possessed.  Her  young  suitor  was  irritated  at  the  slow 
progress  he  made,  he  was  used  to  conquer  quickly,  and 
the  unforeseen  difficulty  he  had  here  piqued  his  pride  and 
his  self-admiration. 

"  We  must  come  to  a  climax,"  he  thought  one  evening 
as  he  sauntered  to  meet  her.  "  It  is  no  use  playing  the 
Faust  any  longer  for  nothing;  and  if  ever  there  were  a 
Gretchen  whom  jewels  will  tempt  and  console  it  is  this 
little  vain  ignoramus  I" 

As  he  mused  he  came  near  her;  standing  beside  a 
water-spring  with  the  jug  she  had  come  to  fill  hanging 
empty  in  her  hand,  while  she  dreamed  of— not  himself, 
though  he  flattered  himself  that  she  did  so — but  of  her 
own  perfections  as  he  had  mirrored  them  to  her. 

They  were  young ;  but  both  their  loves  were  as  ego- 
tistic and  as  insincere  as  though  they  were  two  subtle 
courtiers  playing  at  sentiment  for  the  sake  of  intrigue.  It 
is  not  always  in  youth  that  the  loves  are  the  strongest  and 
purest.  The  insincerity  and  the  egotism  were  unconscious 
in  her,  in  him  they  were  part  of  his  system ;  but  with  both 
they  were  there. 

"Viva I"  he  whispered  as  he  stole  behind  her.  "  That 
is  too  much  Cinderella's  work  for  my  Princess !" 

The  poor  little  princess  colored  angrily:  she  was  only 
too  quick  herself  to  disdain  useful  errands. 

"  Grand'mfere  is  old,  and  the  water  is  far  to  fetch,"  she 
said,  hurriedly,  apologizing  for  doing  what  duty,  and 
affection,  and  veneration  for  age  alike  demanded.  So  soon 
had  the  poison  he  had  sown  borne  fruit. 

"You  caQ  do  these  things  and  look  a  princess  still  I" 
he  murmured.  "Still,  I  would  see  you  where  slaves 
should  obey  your  slightest  word." 

"  Yes  I"  sighed  Viva. 

He  always  spoke  in  hyperbole  to  her,  and  the  child's 
imagination  was  intoxicated  by  it. 

"Well  I  Come, then  1  I  must  leave  your  province  with 
to-morrow." 
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*^  Leave  it!" 

She  turned  a  little  pale,  and  looked  up  startled  i  she 
was  not  prepared  to  lose  this  generous  eloquent  visitant, 
who  had  come  to  break,  with  the  cbarm  of  bo  much  mys- 
terj,  the  too  tranquil  tenor  of  her  days. 

*'  Leave  it  ?  Yea.  Will  jou  regret  me  f" 

"  Oh  indeed  1  I  should  miss  you  bo  much  !" 

Her  face  grew  very  aad  and  earnest.  She  felt  her  lips 
quiver  a  little.  She  did  not  like  to  tfciik  her  fairy-story 
waa  going-  thus  soon  to  be  broken  off  without  any  more 
wonder 'flowers  blooming  for  her. 

**  Then  you  love  me,  my  fairest  ?" 

"  I  try  to  do  so,  monsieur/'  said  Viva,  softly, 

It  was  the  truth  ;  she  did  try.  She  thought  he  deserved 
her  love,  he  was  so  good  to  her ;  but,  in  real  fact,  she  did 
not  give  him  quite  so  much  genuine  fondness  as  she  gave 
Roi  Dor6.  He  bit  his  lip  with  irritation ;  he  know  the 
total  absence  of  love  that  spoke  in  the  answer.  Still,  tho 
ehagrin  and  the  mortification  only  made  him  more  resolute 
in  pursuit. 

''All  I  dare  hope  is  to  make  you  love  me  one  day  I"  he 
murmured  caressiogly-  "To  be  loved  as  Hove  were  too 
much  to  desire ;  but,  if  you  would  but  trust  yourself  to 
me  it  ebouid  go  hard  but  I  would  win  your  heart  Come! 
Come  to  that  wurld  I  have  so  often  painted  to  you.  Come 
— to  be  its  idol,  its  empress,  its  treasure  I^^ 

"I  should  dearly  love  it  I"  sighed  Tiva,  wiatfullyj 
•'  hut ^" 

'*  Thoro  is  no  '  but/  "  murmured  her  tempter.  "  How 
lost  you  are  bore  1  A  ferryman,  a  swineherd,  a  postillion 
by  hazard^  the  only  creatures  that  see  what  a  king  must 
adore  I  If  this  man  whom  you  speak  of  cared  really  for 
you,  would  ho  keep  you  in  povtirty  and  obecurity  thus? 
Come  with  me,  ray  fairest.  You  ihali  be  queen  of  Paris, 
I  ewear  to  you  I" 

Thf»  child  Big  bed  again.  Her  cheeks  were  burning,  her 
eyes  glittering,  her  whole  soul  intoxicated,  Was  he  a 
prince  of  France?  she  thought.  Why  not  ?  And  then 
t-o  refuse  him  wbpu  he  was  willing  to  take  her  to  share 
alNiis  glories ! 

His  arm  stole  rooud  her,  lightly  brushing  the  han^ng 
profusion  of  her  fair  curls. 
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"  Como  I  come  !  to  have  Franco  for  your  sovereigntyj 
and  all  men  who  look  oace  in  your  be&utiful  ejes  for  jour 
elavee  1" 

Yiva  glanced  up,  half  vaguely  terrified,  but  still  in  a 
trance  of  incredulous  and  dream-like  rapture.  With  the 
next  moment  she  might  have  said  jcs, — she  might  have 
ru.shed  to  her  own  ruin,  blind  with  the  longing  for 
t  hange  and  for  power, — she  might  havo  fallon  headlong 
into  the  abyas  opened  beneath  her  j — but  one  word  waa 
her  savior. 

That  word  was  ;— ''Yival" 

Under  the  trees  stood  Tricotrin, 

With  a  bound  like  a  deer*s  she  sprang  to  bim.  Her 
joung  lover  stood,  sorely  discomfited,  gazing  in  blank 
amazement,  in  bitter  annoyance,  at  this  man  of  whom  lie 
had  heard  so  much,  and  whom  be  had  never  seen;  who 
came  eo  unwelconiely,  in  so  ontimely  a  moment,  between 
him  and  his  prey.  Tricotrin's  bright  eyes  swept  over 
him,  and  a  great  wrath  gleamed  in  them ;  but  he  stroked 
the  girl's  b air  caressingly. 

"  Who  13  your  friend,  Viva?" 

"  A  stranger ;  apriacep  I  think !"  she  whispered  eagerly. 
"  And  he  bag  given  me  beautifiil  toys,  all  covered  with 
jewels,  lovelier  than  the  gold  things  they  have  on  the 
altar  ;  and  be  says  if  I  will  go  with  him  ho  will  show  me 
Paris  enf%te,  and  give  me  roses  that  will  never  die^  and 
diamonds,  and  riches,  and  the  life  of  an  empress!  May  I 
go  ?  and  will  you  go  too  ?  and  we  can  make  grand^mfere 
so  happy  !  And  he  saya  that  kings'  daughters  will  not 
be  noticed  when  1  pass  through  the  streets  P' 

The  breathless  words,  poured  out  in  all  their  childish 
mingling  of  selfishness  and  generosity,  of  inoocence  and 
vanity  ; — Tricotrin  listened,  then  laid  his  hand  gently  on 
her  shoulder : 

''  Go  to  grand'mfere.  Viva.  I  will  talk  with  this  good 
friend  of  yours,  and  hear  a  little  of  all  these  wonderful 
things  to  which  he  invites  us.  Do  as  1  tell  you,  my  child. 
You  shall  not  lose  the  deathless  rose  shy  obedience." 

Viva  looked  at  them  altera ately  a  little  wistfully ;  she 
was  loth  to  go.  * 

"  He  has  been  ao  kind  1"  she  murmured  softly ;  '■  and  I 
uhould  like  to  go,  if  I  may  V^ 
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Then  she  obeyed,  and  passed  from  them  toward  the 
cottage,  lier  head  tumiiig  still  wistfully  back  to  thera,  with 
the  empty  jiig  still  hanging  in  her  hand,  her  errand  to  the 
water-spout  forgotten. 

Tricotrin  stood  in  silence,  waiting  till  she  should  be  be* 
yond  hearing.  The  youth  stood  his  groundj  too  proud 
to  turn  away,  but  livid  with  chagrin,  rage,  and  mortifica- 
tion ;  marveling  also  at  the  aspect  of  the  man  who  had 
come  thus  between  him  and  his  eouFs  desire.  He  had 
thought  with  light  conlemjft  of  the  wanderer,  whom  the 
old  peasant  deified  and  the  child  adoredjOS  of  some  poverty- 
Btricken,  folly-steeped  vagabond ;  some  slrolliag  musician, 
since  they  spoke  of  his  art;  some  half-outlawed  eccentric, 
whom  he  could  quiet  with  coin.  He  was  bewildered  at 
the  royal  and  splendid  beauty,  the  careless,  fearless  bear- 
ing, the  magnlQeent  manhood  of  this  bohemian  who  stood 
before  him  in  the  linen  blouse  of  the  people,  and  with  a 
tittle  black  monkey  peering,  witch-likCj  from  over  his 
shoulder. 

Yivaonce  out  of  sight,  Tricotrin  swung  round,  hiB  eyea 
like  blue  lightning  la  their  wrath. 

•*  So,  Lord  Chanrillon  I  this  is  the  thiePa  work  in  which 
you  spend  your  villegialora  I^' 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  in  silence,  startled  into 
speechless  amazement  at  the  sound  of  the  name  that  he 
bore,  a  name  he  had  carefuHy  concealed  through  the 
whole  of  the  siege  he  had  laid  to  Viva.  He  recovered 
himself  with  an  eflfort. 

**  Since  you  know  my  title,"  he  said,  with  chill  languor, 
'•you  know  also  the  respet^t  due  to  it.  Kjiow  still  further 
that  I  have  no  wish  to  parley  with  you  on  any  subject." 

*'That  1  will  warrant  you  have  not  I  But  your  wishes 
(ire  not  what  I  shall  consult.  l>o  you  know  that  I  could 
kill  you  where  yon  stand  just  as  easily  as  I  could  break 
that  slender  flapliug  asunder  ;  and, — by  God  t — 1  have  a 
mind  to  do  it^  too,  you  beardless  libertine,  you  smiling 
sensualist  r^ 

His  height  towered  above  the  young  man's  slight  stat- 
ure ;  hia  voice  rolled  out  in  sonorous  passion  \  bis  chest 
heaved  with  his  quickened  breathing.  A  momentary 
horror  suited  his  hearer,  who  shrank  back  with  an  in  vol* 
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tintary  impulse,  while  bis  clear^  brown  cbeek  turued  white 
llko  a  faintiog  woman's.  Who  could  tell,  he  thought, 
what  the  vengeaoce  of  this  lawless  reptiblican  might  be  ? 

Tricotrio  saw  the  fear  of  him,  and  laughed  bitterly  Iq 
hia  wrath. 

"  Pfihaw,  child  I  M^n  do  not  kill  such  tbiug^s  as  70a, 
though  it  13  dangerous  to  spare  adders  because  tbey  look 
BO  small ;  a  wound  unto  death  is  one's  common  reward 
for  the  misplaced  compassion  1  Well,  what  plea  do  you 
raise  in  defense  of  your  villainy?" 

The  youth  laughed  coldly  and  scornfully, 

'*!  am  not  accustomed  to  raise  pleas  for  my  ajtions; 
etill  leas  should  I  do  bo  to  an  inferior.  If  I  needed  one, 
however,  the  easiest  would  be  found  in  the  overtures  that 
were  made  to  me  by  your ** 

The  lie  faltered  and  died  unfinished  on  his  tongue.  Ke 
knew  that  as  little  might  a  lion  be  enraged  with  impu- 
nity as  this  man  be  goaded  with  safety.  Ke  replaced  his 
falaehood  with  a  &co£ 

"Pardon  me  I  1  can  understand  your  annoyance.  The 
annoyance  of  losing  the  one  ewe  lamb!  But,  if  £  re> 
member  the  Bible  story  aright,  the  ewe  lamb  went  with 
much  eagerness  to  the  sacrifice.  Your  Viva  does  not 
differ  from  Bathshebat  Besides,  I  mean  very  well  by 
her.     The  charming  little  fool  is  wholly  lost  here," 

Tricotrin^s  hands  fell  on  his  shoulders,  and  shook  him 
to  and  fro,  as  the  jaws  of  a  lioo  can  shake  what  they 
seize  but  forbear  to  destroy, 

"Another  word  like  these  and  I  will  fiing  you  out  into 
that  water*  to  sink  or  swim  aa  you  may  I" 

The  youth  freed  himself  from  the  grasp  with  difficulty, 
growing  pale  with  rage  and  fear. 

"It  would  do  you  too  much  honor  to  resent  your  out- 
rage myself/^  he  said  insolently  j  "  1  will  send  my  grooms 
to  the  task  ^' 

Tricotrin,  even  in  the  tempest  of  his  wrath,  laughed 
at  the  threat  with  bis  old  ironic  amusement. 

"  You  will  ?  Indeed  1  It  will  be  a  mistake— for  your 
grooms  I  For  the  rest,  mj  lord,  aa  you  term  youii^ 
&elf " 

"1  decline  any  more  speech  with  you  I" 
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"Pshaw I  Tou  will  listen  as  long'  as  I  choose*"  an- 
ewered  Tricotriiif  with  contemptuous  command,  *'  Honor 
you  have  none ;  ^ood  faith  you  have  none ;  but  your  father 
has  both.  If  you  do  not  swear  that  from  this  hour  Viva 
is  free  from  your  vile  teraptations,  and  keep  your  oath  to 
the  letter,  Estmere  shall  learn  what  the  heir  to  his  name 
can  become  I" 

The  young  man  broke  in  oa  the  words  with  a  laugh  of 
insolent  ridicule. 

*'  The  earl  will  not  aid  you  much  I  He  and  I  are  very 
distant  acquaintances.  Besides,  Estmere  has  quite  youth 
enough  in  him  to  be  no  saint  himself," 

A  darker  storm  swept  over  Tricotrin's  face. 

**  Europe  reveres  your  father  j  cannot  you  do  so 
mudiT'  he  said  sternly,  "That  you  please  him  ill,  I 
doubt  not.  Eustace  Estmere  is  a  gentleman,  a  just  man, 
an  upright  man,  a  raan  of  noblo  temper  and  pure  honor. 
You  niuat  degrade  him  bitterly — you  I — the  son  of  such 
a  mother  1'* 

The  youn^  man's  featare^s  flushed  duskily  with  a  flush 
of  shame,  oven  while  absolute  amaze  possessed  and  held 
him  silent. 

Tricotrin's  eyes  softened  a  little  as  he  saw  that  red- 
dened, painful  shadow  on  the  insolent  young  face  before 
him. 

"  I  would  not  have  taunted  you  by  your  mother's  dis- 
honor if  you  had  uot  sought  to  lure  a  creature,  innocent 
as  the  very  doves,  into  diahonored  life/'  he  said  gravely, 
"  But, — you  make  me  doubt,  you  make  me  diabelievo  that 
you  can  come  of  Estmere'a  race. " 

"Estmere I"  echoed  hia  hearer,  io  bitter  impatience  of 
his  father's  name  j  *'  Estmere  1  You  prate  of  Estmere  I 
What  can  he  be  to  you  ?" 

"  What  he  is  to  all  the  world,^ — what  hia  boo  will  never 
be — a  gentleman  I  He  bears  yoa  no  love,  my  young  sir. 
You  outrage,  offend,  incense  him  at  every  turn  and  every 
phase  of  your  worthless  life.  What  mercy  do  you  thmk 
he  will  show  you  if  I  tcH  him  of  some  of  your  pastimes, 
of  some  uf  yoor  vices  ?  of  your  fashion  of  spending  ihd 
(aet  night  of  April,  in  Paris,  this  very  year?" 

The  youth  eiarted  and  grew  deadly  pale. 
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"  Good  God !  What  are  you  ?"  he  mattered.  "  Devil, 
or  sorcerer,  that  you  know  these  things?" 

"  One  needs  to  be  neither  to  know  how^you  steep  your- 
self in  the  foulness  of  orgies  that  many  a  debauchee 
would  recoil  from  in  disgust  I"  answered  Tricotrin  with 
the  sonorous  force  of  his  voice  ringing  loud  in  disdain. 
"  I*shaw,  boy  1  Do  you  think  I  cannot  tell  the  truth  of 
even  such  pitiful  things  as  your  valueless  years  ?  I  know 
the  shame  of  your  vices — of  your  crimes — ^my  young 
Commodus.  Your  father  does  not:  well  for  you  that 
that  eagle  soars  far  too  high  to  see  where  you  riot  with 
the  carrion  birds  !  Your  mother  lay  in  his  bosom  to  rend 
his  great  heart  with  her  treacherous  talons ;  you,  fit  son 
of  the  traitress,  claim  bis  race  and  his  name  to  sully  them 
both  and  drag  both  through  the  mud  of  the  foulest  of 
iicense  1  He  cannot  tear  his  name  from  you ;  he  cannot 
rescue  his  race  from  your  mother's  pollution  of  it ;  he 
cannot  prevent  your  present  rank  or  your  future  succes- 
sion. But  you  know  what  he  is, — you  know  how  he  can 
judge  and  how  he  can  punish, — now, — shall  he  hear  the 
whole  vile  truth  of  his  heir's  brutal  orgies  ?  Or  will  you 
purchase  my  silence  by  leaving  in  peace  what  I  cherish  ?" 

Viva's  lover  stood  irresolute,  pale,  tremulous  with  rage, 
with  wonder,  with  baffled  hatred,  with  ignominious  sub- 
mission. Above  all  the  contesting  emotions  which  shat- 
tered his  insolence  and  broke  asunder  his  self-control, 
was  one  supreme  all-absorbing  amaze  at  this  man  who 
arraigned  him  with  the  authority  of  a  king,  with  the  dis- 
dain of  a  superior,  with  the  omniscience  of  a  god  I 

Even  in  that  moment  of  humiliation  and  powerless 
passion,  a  curious  dreamy  speculation  came  on  him,  and 
made  him  wonder  how,  if  such  men  as  these  were  the 
people,  it  arrived  that  the  people  did  not  govern  and 
rule? 

"Choose I"  said  Tricotrin  simply.  "Do  I  know  too 
much  of  you  for  you  to  oppose  my  will  any  longer  ?  Or 
must  I  take  sharper  means  to  protect  what  is  innocent 
from  your  toils  ?" 

]{e  did  not  answer :  he  was  irresolute.  A  galled  pride, 
a  vacillating  fury,  combated  with  him  the  impulse  of  pru- 
dence and  fear.     He  loathed  to  bend  and  surrender ;  yet 
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he  rlared  not  provoke  vengeance  from  one  who  knew  hia 
worst  secrets. 

''Choose!'*  said  Tricotrin  with  fiery  impatience.  *'No 
matter  to  ine  the  choice  that  you  make  I  Do  you  renounce 
ynur  pursuit? — or  do  I  go  to  Estmere?^' 

**  Were  either  Estmcre  or  yoo  such  anchorites  in  your 
youth?'' 

The  mortified  pride,  the  ignoble  fear  of  the  young  man's 
heart  took  refuf^e  in  a  feeble  taunt  and  evaBion, 

Tricotrin  smiled  contemptuously, 

"Neither  of  us.  Think  yon  that  I  blame  a  boy's  ar- 
dent follies  ? — a  young"  man's  lawless  loves  ?  Think  jou 
I  do  not  know  how  Fweet  women's  lips  are  in  our  youth, 
and  how  bard  to  rea.st  the  soft  glance  of  their  eyes  ?  I 
make  excuse  for  the  swift  unthinking  sins  of  young  years; 
1  can  pardon  error  where  warm  passion  blinds  eon  science 
and  tempts  all  the  senses.  But  that  vb  not  your  crime. 
You, — cool,  cold,  and  wary ;  not  loving,  only  desiring; 
not  seeking  a  heart  to  beat  echo  to  yours ;  but  only  seek* 
iog  new  prey  to  first  seize,  then  throw  away ; — you, — 
weave  lie  on' lie  Xo  trap  a  child  in  her  ignorance,  you — 
with  all  a  boy's  cruelty  have  all  the  graybeard's  slow 
science,  you — ^are  a  traitor,  a  thief,  and  a  liar  I" 

The  young  man,  stung  beyond  endurance,  sprang  on 
him  to  strike  a  blow  for  each  word ;  Tricotrin  caught  his 
arm  and  held  it  there,  the  arm  uplifted,  the  blow  unstruck. 

**  I  like  you  better  for  that,-*  he  said  briefly,  "There  is 
fmtne  touch  of  the  old  race  in  you,  though  very  little. 
But  it  is  hardly  wortb  while  to  resent  what  is  true.  It 
were  better  to  admit  it  with  apology  and  remorse-  Xow 
— make  your  choice.  Leave  France  for  a  year  on  any 
l>retext  yon  will ;— or  stay  and  se6  what  your  father  says 
of  the  things  I  can  teil  him.  It  id  no  matter  to  me  wbich 
yon  select.     Either  course  will  equally  serve  me," 

With  that  he  loose.ned  his  hold  on  the  boy's  arm,  and 
lur»edfrom  him,  leaving  his  foe  to  an  impotent  and  fever- 
ish rage^ihe  rage  of  a  proud,  self-engrossed,  pampered^ 
imperious  nature  against  the  only  creature  who  had  ever 
crossed  its  purpose  or  arraigned  its  actions. 

Calmly  &e^  he  had  spoken  to  bis  antagonist  there  waa 
DO  calmaes^  on  his  face  as  he  walked  on  alone  \  walked 
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OB,  away  from  the  riv^cr,  and  toward  Viv^a'a  home.  Tem- 
pestuoufl  pain,  and  ang'er,  and  many  mingliag  unanar 
ly^eii  emotions,  had  been  awakened  in  him.  Wrath  was 
rure  with  him,  and  when  it  awoke  was  as  the  wrath  of 
the  lions;  moreover,  many  things  of  bittenieas,  many 
memories  long  buried,  stirrcil  in  him  under  the  sudden- 
D08B  of  this  peril  to  the  one  he  had  chosen  to  defend.  Ho 
had  needed  to  ask  no  quest  ions ;  he  had  told  what  the 
young  man's  object  was,  and  what  her  danger,  the  first 
moment  that  his  ejes  had  lit  on  them  together  under  the 
trees  about  the  water  freshet.  And  it  had  iilled  him  with 
an  almost  ungovernable  passion.  The  insalt,  the  jeop- 
ardy, for  her,  would  have  been  from  any  one  outrage 
enoufjh  to  make  his  blood  in  flame  \  but  from  the  sou  of 
Estoiere^  they  took  a  darker  color,  they  dealt  a  deeper 
blow. 

'*  Must  they  have  even  Aer?"  he  eaid  in  his  soul. 

At  apy  time  it  wonld  have  been  painful  to  him  to  know- 
that  the  risk  of  womanhood  so  Dearly  approached  the 
cliild  who  to  him  was  but  such  a  child  still  j  that  the  cor- 
ruption of  worldly  wishes  and  worldly  temptation  a  had 
so  soon  found  her  out  in  her  solitude  to  assail  her ;  that 
the  insidious  graces  of  youth  and  of  love  had  crept  in  to 
assault  and  to  taint  the  young  heart,  whose  transparency 
and  whose  pureuess  from  all  evil  knowledge  had  been 
his  delight.  He  had  saved  her  from  death,  and  sustalDed 
life  in  her  through  all  the  years  of  her  sunny  existence, 
which,  through  him,  had  never  been  darkened  by  a  single 
clond; — and  his  reward  was,  that  the  first  beardless 
stranger  who  took  the  trouble  could  lead  her  ttway  with 
a  few  honeyed  words  1 

The  desertion  struck  a  heavier  pang  into  Tricotriu's 
heart  than  he,  the  laughing  philosopher,  cared  that  any- 
thing should  do.  He  would  have  given  up  much  for 
Viva^— nay,  had  given  up  much  many  a  time  to  be  able 
to  send  gold  enough  to  maintain  her  in  ease  and  in  some 
sort  of  gracOt^ — and  she  1  She  was  willing  to  go  away 
from  him  to  the  first  handsome  heartless  youth  that  en* 
treated  her! 

There  was  a  tinge  of  jealous  pain  in  him,  which  made 
the  caprice  and  the  Ingratitude  In  her  strike  him  doubly 
aharply. 
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Btit  aa  ho  had  done  when  in  wrath  with  the  Orock 
Canarie,  so  he  did  now, — be  strove  ag'ainst  and  shook  off 
the  alien  regret.  He  lifted  his  head  and  Jooked  at  the 
Bunset  which  was  burning,  rich  aod  red,  low  down  in  the 
west. 

"  So  I  and  his  son  have  crossed  I"  he  murmured.  "Ah  I 
That  is  droll,  Mlstigri.  What  is  not  droll  in  this  world? 
Trag'i-comedy  everjwhere.  ITow  we  waste  our  time  in 
nrath  I — and  neglect  all  that  might  raise  our  souls.  How 
many  men  will  look  at  ihai  to-night?  Not  one  in  a  mil- 
lion ;  the  Bun  sets  every  day, — who  cares  ?  God  has  cast 
beauty  broadcast  all  over  the  earth,  the  gentlest  teacher 
we  can  have; — and  who  thinks  to  thank  Qod  for  it?" 

Ho  stood  awhile  looking  with  eagle  eyes  at  the  glori- 
ous spectacle  ;^ — the  broad  Geld  of  glowing  light,  the 
clouds  sun-flushed  to  scarlet,  the  blue  sky  deepening  into 
purple,  the  shafts  of  the  dyittg  rays  slanting  upward  like 
golden  spears: — stood  till  all  the  radiaoee  sank  away  into 
the  deep  peace  of  the  early  night. 

Then  having  thaa  exorcised  his  darker  spirit,  he  moved 
away  with  his  head  bowed  like  one  who  turns  from  that 
which  is  holier  and  greater  than  himeelff  and  from  which 
he  has  soui^ht  both  counsel  and  consolation. 
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flE  went  back  to  Viva. 

At  the  door  of  her  home  she  met  him,  Iffting  her  face 
full  of  eagerness. 

"May  I  go  with  him  ?  Do  you  like  him  ?  Did  he  tell 
you  all  he  told  me  ?" 

Tricotrin  looked  a  moment  away  from  her* 

"You  wish  30  much  to  go  with  this  wonderful  new 
friend,  then?" 

Viva  gave  a  longing  sigh. 

"  Oh,  yes  t    To  see  Paris  illuminated  I" 

"Ah,  capricious  and  true  U\  your  sex  I     Change — that 
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is  all  you  want !"  he  murmured  impatiently.  *•  So  I  It 
is  for  the  sake  of  Paris  illuminated,  is  it  ?  Would  yoa 
go  with  him  to  a  desert?  To  a  dreary  sun-burnt  place  ? — 
to  the  sand-plains  about  Marseilles  for  example  ?" 

Viva  opened  wide  her  large  eyes  in  horror  and  sheer 
perplexity. 

"Oh,monDieuI     No.I" 

Tricotrin  smiled ;  his  worst  dread  was  dissipated,  he 
saw  that  love  had  not  even  left  its  first  breath  here,  that 
what  had  beguiled  her  was  the  city  in  its  festival  season. 

"Listen,  Viva,"  he  said  gently,  "you  love  me  well 
enough  to  believe  what  I  tell  you  and  to  be  content  with 
it  without  asking  its  reason  ?" 

Viva  looked  up  a  little  stilled  and  startled. 

"Oh  yes!" 

"And  to  be  sure  that  my  pleasure  is  in  your  joy,  and 
that  if  I  deny  you  aught,  it  is  because  I  know  that  thing 
would  be  hurtful  ?" 

Viva's  eyes  grew  graver  and  less  luminous. 

"  Of  course !    You  are  so  good  to  me !" 

"  Then,  Viva,  it  will  pleasure  me  best  that  you  should 
not  talk  more  with  this  friend,  and  that  you  should  not 
see  Paris  till  you  can  go  with  me.  It  would  not  be  well, 
and  this  young  man  would  not  be  a  wise  and  fitting  guide 
for  you  there.  Now,  if  you  love  me  as  I  imagine,  you 
-^ill  be  content  that  because  1  say  so,  therefore  it  is  true 
and  right.  Can  I  count  on  your  trust  thus  far  ?  It  is 
much  to  ask,  for  I  am  disappointing  you ;  but  it  is  not  so 
much  that  I  think  you  will  deny  it  me  ?" 

There  was  an  infinite  sweetness,  and  a  shadow  of  anx- 
iety, in  his  eyes;  that  this  creature  owed  him  all,  to  the 
very  saving  of  her  sheer  existence,  the  man  was  too  gen- 
erous even  to  remember: — far  too  generous  to  base  on  it 
any  claim  to  her  gratitude  or  her  obedience.  He  waited 
for  the  assurance  of  her  faith  and  allegiance,  as  though 
he  were  her  debtor,  and  not  she  his  for  every  crust  she 
ate,  and  every  draught  she  drank. 

Viva  was  silent  a  moment ;  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes, 
the  tears  were  in  her  voice,  she  could  not  trust  herself  to 
speak,  for  she  was  very  proud,  and  could  not  bear  to  show 
emotion ; — the  disappointment  was  bitter,  very  bitter  to 
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her.  The  great  world  had  seemed  to  open  its  gates  to 
her,  and  disclose  such  gorgeous  and  untold  glories.  With 
the  words  of  her  tenipter  saeh  a  pageant  of  splendor  and 
woadcr  had  spread  before  the  vivid  dreaming  fancy  of  tho 
child.  Sach  lands  of  enchantment  bad  risen  before  her, 
all  for  her  sovereignty^  and  lit  with  a  light  that  never 
Ehone  upon  earth  !  To  behold  these  swept  down  sud- 
denly, as  impossible  and  forbidden,  was  a  trial  terrible 
and  poignant. 

Tricotrin  watched  her  mutely. 

She  stood  quiet,  tho  tears  she  refused  to  let  fall  standing 
on  her  long  drooped  lashos,  hor  face  at  first  very  flashed, 
and  then  equally  colorle&s,  all  the  keenness  of  her  disap- 
pointment and  something  of  her  haughty  willfulness  and 
resistance,  spoken  on  a  face  eloquent  of  every  thought, 
with  tbe  eloquence  of  the  eoutliera  nations. 

She  looked  up  at  length  and  caught  the  gaze  of  the  eyes 
which  watched  her:  their  look  touched  and  won  all  that 
was  generous,  noble,  and  loving  in  her  temper,  all  that 
was  grateful  aod  all  that  was  unselfish  j  she  saw  that  he 
to  whoQi  she  knew  that  she  owed  life,  home,  protection, 
her  very  food  and  bed,  grieved  to  be  compelled  to  pain 
her,  and  asked  her  allegiance,  not  as  bis  right,  but  as  her 
free  and  gracious  gift. 

Then  all  that  was  best  in  her  awoke.  She  threw  her 
arms  about  iiim  with  grateful  caressing  affection,  in 
a  passionate  repentance  for  that  moment's  disloyalty 
and  hesitance. 

"  What  could  you  ask  that  1  would  deny  I  I  would  give 
you  my  life,  and  you  would  have  a  right  to  it,  since  you 
saved  it  I  I  tio  not  care  for  the  diamonds,  or  the  roses,  or 
Paris,  or  the  Fetes,  if  you  think  I  am  better  without  them* 
It  is  enough  that  you  wish  me,  your  wish  is  my  law  I" 

Tricotrin  atrobed  her  hair  tenderly,  where  her  bead 
leant  against  his  heart ;  he  was  silent  for  the  instant,  and 
his  face  lighted  with  the  frank  warm  joy  which  had  come 
there  once  before  at  the  expression  of  her  affection  \ — he 
was  as  rejoiced  at  her  faith  in  him  as  though  he  had  never 
done  anything  to  merit,  or  give  him  title  to  demand,  it  t 

''  I  thank  you,  Yiva  mine  I*'  he  said,  with  a  force  which 
gave  almost  a  tremor  to  his  voice.  "  That  is  generously 
I 
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Aod  bravely  said  You  have  g'lven  me  the  best  gift  thore 
13  in  this  world — Trust.  In  after-years  I  will  tell  jou  why 
I  seek  it  now." 

Viva  leani^d  against  him,  speechless  \  she  Lad  given 
her  allegiance  loyally,  and  with  love,  but  she  was  a  child, 
and  her  disappointment  was  pfreal ;  the  tears  were  still  in 
her  voice,  and  her  eyes,  and  she  could  not  buar  to  betray 
them,  lest  he  should  be  i>aitied  to  see  that  the  trust  which 
he  asked  was  fraught  with  sorrow  to  herself, 

"And  now — another  point/*  pursued  Trieotrin.  •'  Thia 
stranger  friend  of  yours  gave  you  costly  golden  presents  ?" 

"  Yea  I — beautiful  ornaments  T' 

Her  voice  was  yery  tremulous,  and  her  eyes  looked  up 
with  pidldl  be^eching-  appeal  j  her  lovely  jeweled  toys, 
with  whicn  in  a  thousand  day-dreams  she  had  fancied  her* 
self  a  Maiquise,  an  Empress,  Marie  Antoinette  in  the 
brilliant  da>fl  at  Yersailles,  Louise  d'Orleans  in  the  gor- 
geous g-atheimgs  of  the  Palais  Royal,  anything,  every- 
thing ! — she  should  not  surely  have  to  part  with  them  1 

Tricotrin  read  the  look ;  and  smiled. 

'^Nay,  child;  for  anything  1  take  from  you,  you  shall 
have  as  good.  You  are  feminine,  and  I  would  Dot  break 
your  heart  by  robbing  you  of  your  iirst  jewels  1  You  are 
a  child  of  the  Fairies,  but  they  forgot  to  dower  you  with 
Philosophy— ^flni  pis  /  But  the  jewels  your  friend  gave 
you  must  go  back  to  him,  though  you  sbaH  be  noloaer." 

Tiva's  eyes  glowed  and  dropped  with  sliame. 

"  Was  it  so  wicked  to  take  them  ?  I  did  not  fcnow^he 
said  it  wooM  be  cruel  and  discourteous  to  refuse  1  I  had 
no  ono  to  tell  nie,  and — they  were  so  pretty  1" 

"  Wicked  ?  No  P*  said  Tricotrin,  promptly:  his  chief  de^ 
eire  in  all  he  said  was  to  conceal  from  her  any  bint  or 
glimpse  of  what  bad  been  her  tempter's  motive  and  end,  and 
to  dissipate  in  no  iota  the  innocence  of  her  own  danger 
which  she  enjoyed.  '^  It  is  nothing  to  cause  you  shame, 
Viva;  it  was  most  natural  that  the  pretty  toys  beguiled  your 
eight ;  are  you  to  be  wiser  than  all  your  generation,  or 
stronger  than  all  your  sex  ?  But  now  that  /  know,  they 
must  be  returned  to  your  friend;  because  I  accept  obli- 
gations from  no  man,  and  neither  must  you.  We  spoko 
of  pride  whan  we  were  together  fast  j  there  is  a  pride  thai 
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foa  ma  J  cherish  in  your  heart 'a  heart,  Viva;  the  prMo 
\^Dich  will  nev^er  be  laid  beneath  a  debt  Thero  wa:^  no 
one  to  tell  jou,  and  yon  weria  a  child,  pleased  with  bcau- 
tit'ui  ba<i;atelles,  and  there  is  uothiug  tu  grieve  or  to  Qtish 
for,  jit  all,  in  the  fact  that  you  were  won  into  taking  these 
adoruments.  But  remember  in  the  faturo  that  the  woman 
who  Id  prond,  and  honors  herself,  mnat  take  the  gold  and 
the  gitta  of  no  man.  Yuti  woald  givu  yoar  cheek  to  thtj 
caress  of  no  strangt^r  ;  never  take  from  him  that  for  which 
he  might,  were  it  oaly  in  mirth,  ask  you  for  a  caroaa  afi 
his  payment." 

Viva  Htjiened,  the  flush  deep  upon  her  forehead,  her 
oyes  drooped  in  humiliation,  all  the  haughty  pride  of  her 
temper  wab  roused  by  and  followed  hia  words,  and  the 
bitter ue^a  oi  ina  golden  ornamonta  was  far  excH^ediag  now 
the  sweetneSB  they  had  given. 

"Sendtheui  back  to  him]  Send  tbom  back  1  t  hata 
them  now  P'  bke  said,  pa^aioniitely,  whilo  the  hot  color 
burned  painfully  m  her  face,  and  her  lips  quivered,  ^'  He 
wanted  to  kiss  mo  once,  and  I  told  him  1  was  uo  peasant 
girl;  but  it  Bhiiwcd  how  low  I  had  falleu  in  hta  sight, 
how  I  had  given  jum  the  right  to  dospi&a  me  by  taking 
his  prescBts  I" 

Her  voice  broke  down,  she  flung  herself  upon  the  grasa, 
and  sobbed  aloud  half  in  grief,  half  in  rage ;  her  heart 
wad  not  even  touched  by  the  lods  of  her  tcmptur,  but  her 
pride  was  wounded  lo  the  quick.  In  the  stead  of  tho 
diamonds  and  the  deathless  roses,  and  all  the  wondrous, 
glorious,  unknown  worlds  this  Waif  and  Stray  of  tfio  Loiro^ 
who  had  the  hauteur  of  a  child-f|ueen,  had  only  the  ruio 
of  her  shattered  castles,  and  the  misery,  a  thousandfold 
^eater,  of  having  loi?t  her  own  dignity,  and  stooped  to 
abasement  and  dishonor  { 

And  Tricotrin,  who  would  have  gone  half  acroHB  the 
world,  and  giveii  a  kingdom  if  be  had  bad  one,  to  avoid 
the  sight  of  anythiog  femioiae  in  »orrow,  found  bJmeelf, 
alt  philosopher  that  he  was,  compelled  to  look  on  what  be 
hated,  and  keep  by  him,  for  a  miuule  or  two  at  leaat,  & 
t'ucumlier  that  was  very  acid. 

For  be  loved  the  girl  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  gen- 
Ht%>vkA  aud  ardent  nature  \  and  be  was  obliged  to  deftl  her 
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Bomething  of  this  senaa  of  pain  and  of  humiliBtioti,  lest  a 
wor&e  thing  shoald  come  unto  her,  and  the  wood-do vo 
fall  a  prey  to  some  other  tercel's  beak 

"Oh,  Mistigri,  Mistigri  I^'  murmored  he  to  that  insQpa^ 
rable  confidante,  with  pathetic  regret.  "  How  linpossiblo 
it  is  for  a  philosopher  to  remain  perfectly  philosophieal 
when  he  has  once  given  way  to  such  a  miserable  weak- 
ness as  to  tako  an  interest  in  anything  that  is  feminine  I" 

Viva  lay  on  the  grass  in  an  abandonment  of  shatne  and 
sorrow,  not  for  the  golden  toys,  still  less  for  their  donor, 
but  for  those  glorions  castles  in  the  air,  that  were  all 
hurled  down  and  had  vanished  like  a  dream  of  the  night, 
and  far  more  for  the  terrible  sense  that  filled  her  of  guilti- 
ness and  gbame. 

The  forbidden  Fruit  that  had  looked  so  fair  had  changed 
to  the  darkest  and  bitterest  of  ashes  in  the  lips  of  this 
proud  young  daughter  of  Eve. 

Tricotrin  let  the  emotion  have  its  way ;  and  his  own 
thoughts  wandered,  in  a  fiery  wrath,  from  the  child  to  her 
tempter,  and  from  him  to  many  things  and  many  memo* 
Hes  that  were  dark  and  heavy,  and  rarely  allowed  to  cloud 
a  mind  which  best  loved  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the 
noonday  of  clear  philosophies,  and  the  rich  colors  of 
wine-cups,  and  the  aerial  hues  of  a  poet's  fancies. 

Then — when  it  had  nearly  spent  itself^he  stooped  and 
laid  his  hand  on  her  bowed  head. 

*'  Viva  mine,  keep  thy  tears  back  :  life  may  want  them, 
thou  art  a  %voman  1  Do  not  weep  till  thou  hast  erred,  and 
that  most  surely  thou  hast  not  done  now.  Let  none 
shame  thee,  save  thyself;  and  let  that  oever  be.  Thou 
art  a  child^  and  hast  a  chiM^s  love  of  pretty  toys ;  that  is 
all  J  no  harm  is  done.  And  remember — if  thou  grievest  i 
am  grieved.  It  is  I  who  have  disappointed  thee;  and  each 
sigh  thou  Shalt  give  for  thy  lost  bagatelles  and  thy  bao- 
ished  castles,  will  be  a  reproach  to  me." 

He  had  judged  rightly  the  chord  to  touch.  Tiva  could 
be  led  thus,  though  driven  never. 

8he  Hfted  her  head,  and  smiled  at  bim  through  her  sor^ 
rows,  a  smile  very  loving,  very  wistful,  and  very  proud. 

'*  Then— I  will  not  give  them  one  regret  I" 

And  he  knew  that  the  word  she  gave  she  would  keep 
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tf  I8TTGRI  \  Caa  a  man  be  ever  certain  of  his  pbilosophf  ? 
h  itus  had  Berved  her  faith f ally  all  bis  life,  and  broke 
do-^nin  hia  very  last  liour  I"  said  Tricotrio,  plaiatively, 
as  he  Btood  smoking  under  the  starlight  in  tbo  porch, 
when  YiFa  bad  sobbed  herself  to  sleep  under  the  eaves,, 
witn  the  tear^  still  glistening'  on  ber  closed  lashes.  **  Yon 
ana  I  were  wretched  Bentimentalists  in  saving  the  Waif, 
and  I  suppose  we  shall  be  so  to  tbe  end,  having  once  con- 
cerned ourselves  with  anything  so  irrational  as  the  upset- 
ting of  her  most  far-sighted  and  excellently  judicious 
mother's  plana.  I  have  been  shockingly  weak  and  uq- 
philosopbie  to-day  ;■— contemptible  I  Sentiment  tbe  sec- 
ond; and  quite  as  bad  as  tbe  first.  I  have  interfered 
between  ber  and  the  most  lucrative  trade  of  all  for  women 
who  cannot  be  dnchesaes.  My  young  lord's  introduction 
would  have  been  an  admirable  one,  and  be  was  rigbtthat 
diamonds  would  have  fallen  in  her  lap  by  thousands ; — 
she  would  have  ruined  ber  hundreds  and  tens  of  hundreds 
before  two  years,  I  dare  say.  The  world  would  have 
raved  of  ber,  and  she  would  have  had  a  woman's  mo3t 
delicious  empire,— the  Power  of  Destruction.  That  young 
man  was  wise  and  practical,  and  I — I  was  unworldly, 
unphiloaophicj  everything  that  is  contemptible,  Mistigri  I 
What  business  had  I  to  put  my  oar  in  tbe  boat,  instead 
of  letting  her  drift  down  the  stream  to  the  wine*  was  bed 
roses  and  Messieurs  les  Grands  Seigneurs?  Ah,  grand*- 
mfero,  hark  a  moment  I" 

The  little  old  brown  woman»  looking  like  a  figure  out 
of  one  of  Ostade's  pictures,  as  she  moved  across  the  broad 
swathes  of  moonlight  that  checkered  her  kitchen,  came 
toward  him,  trembling  somowbatj  for  she  bad  a  horrible 
doubt  that  something  had  gone  wrong  about  the  Prince 
FaimSant,  and  that  she  had  actod  with  an  infamous  want 
of  discretion  atid  judgment. 
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"Grand'mfere,  why  did  yoa  let  that  yoimg  wolf  in 
lamb's  clothing  get  the  ear  of  the  Waif  ?" 

Gi-and'm^re  began  to  tremble  more  and  more,  and 
broke  into  a  stream  of  self-excuses  and  of  protestation. 
Tricotrin  cut  them  short. 

"  I  know,  friend  Virelois,  I  know.  You  are  a  woman, 
and  he  was  comely  to  look  at,  and  you  fancied  you  heard 
tho  chimes  of  bridal  bells,  and  you  thought  he  was  a  no- 
ble prince  in  disguise  1" 

*'  Oh,  mon  Dieu,  Tricotrin  I  How  do  you  know  all  you 
do  ?" 

"Little  birds  tell  me,"  responded  Tricotrin  promptly. 
"  Silly  woman  1  What  do  you  suppose  the  swallows  fly 
in  and  out  of  the  ivy  all  the  day  long  for,  if  it  be  not  on 
messages  ?" 

Grand'mfere  paid  no  attention ;  her  eyes  were  sad  and 
anxious. 

"  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  the  young  man  ?"  she 
asked.  "  I  had  my  fears ;  I  did  what  1  could.  But  you 
see " 

''  It  was  the  old  story.  Love  laughing  at  locksmiths ; 
and  the  locksmiths  do  not  exist  who  can  shut  in  such  a 
thing  as  the  Waif.  Well,  the  young  man  will  not  come 
here  any  more ;  and  if  you  chance  to  hear  he  bears  a 
high  name,  keep  the  knowledge  to  yourself,  that  is  all. 
There  are  no  disguised  princes  in  the  world;  and  as  for 
bridal  bells,  no  man  loves  them  very  much,  and  rich  men 
not  at  all." 

Grand'mfere  shuddered,  lifting  her  hands. 

*'Ah — h — hi  The  nobles  are  so  wicked!" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  Tricotrin  contradicted.  "They  an* 
no  more  wicked  than  other  men — not  so  much  so  indeed, 
because  they  are  educated.  Vice  is  as  ripe  in  villages  as 
in  cities,  and  to  one  peasant  that  'falls'  for  a  gentle- 
man's wooing  there  are  ten  score  that  do  so  at  the  asking 
of  Pierre,  the  postillion,  or  Jacquot,  the  cowherd.  Well, 
grand'm^re,  you  loved  honor  and  honesty  all  the  days  of 
your  life — what  have  your  deities  done  for  you  ?" 

"  Kept  my  pot  empty  many  a  time,  but  my  conscience 
clean,  thank  God." 

Tricotrin  looked  at  her  with  the  smile  that  was  epigrun, 
satire,  Bunlight,  and  sadness  all  in  one. 
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"  Grand 'mbre !  Tou,  the  disciple  of  virtae,  are  the 
atroQg'eBt  irony  upon  her  that  a  satirist  could  paint  f  Your 
potonipty?^ — ah  !  And  if  you  had  tM^eri  a  philosophically 
wicked  woman  it  would  have  ov^erflowed  vvttb  fat  fowls 
and  good  rice  ?  Thia  Prince  Pain^aot  was  the  wise  man, 
aad  I  the  fooL  Jeanne,  tlie  bonest  woman^  clicks  about 
in  wooden  shoes,  sleeps  on  a  flock  bed,  lives  on  black 
crusts  and  onion  soups,  gets  withered  aud  crippled  and 
Weather-stained  before  ehe  is  at  middle  age,  toils  Iq  the 
snow  and  the  sun  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and 
dies  in  the  workhouse  to  be  buried  as  a  pauper,  Enphra- 
eie,  the  bad  woman,  has  pretty,  warm,  broidered  slippers, 
sleeps  between  cambric  eheets,  lies  in  caehemirea  as  her 
carriage  rolls  along,  eats  and  drinks  the  best  of  all  lands, 
laughs  through  Hfe  to  a  gay  opera  air,  has  a  happy  par 
ganism  that  makes  her  quite  untroubled  with  ber  future, 
and  when  she  retires  on  her  pirated  gains,  can  buy  abso- 
lution from  any  church  extant,  die  in  the  odor  of  sanc- 
tity, and  have  her  noble  qualities  blazoned  on  a  marble 
tomb.  That  is  what  virtue  and  vice  are,  grand^mfere,  and 
how  they  pay  their  servitors, " 

Grand'mere  stood  in  the  strip  of  moonlight,  her  head 
pensively  on  one  side,  her  little  brown  face  sad  and  be^ 
wildered.  Then  suddenly  the  old  woman  raised  herself 
erect,  and  her  still  bright  eyes  took  a  resolute  light. 

"  That  is  truoT  Tricotrin — that  is  terribly  true.  There  is 
not  a  word  of  it  but  is  fearfully,  horribly,  shamefully  true. 
But  see  hero,  Tricotrin,  though  I  am  old  and  poor,  and 
but  for  you  most  like  should  l>e  now  dead  of  want,  there 
is  something  f  would  not  part  "with  for  all  that  gilded 
shame  j  it  is  this — ^fust  this:  to  know,  all  my  life  through, 
that  no  man  ever  had  the  right  to  scorn  me ;  to  know, 
all  my  life  through,  that  they  were  bound  to  say,  *that 
woman  is  miserably  poor,  but  she  cannot  bo  bought' 
There  is  something  sweet  in  that — a  sweetness  that  does 
not  perish.  Yet  I  had  my  tempters  too.  I  was  fair  to 
look  on  when  J  was  youug.  And  I  had  wealth  offered 
to  me  if  I  would  have  taken  shame.  But  it  was  just  this 
which  saved  me,  Tricotrin — not  religion,  perhaps,  and 
not  pride  of  a  surety,  but  just  this:  that  no  man  should 
ever  feel  the  sex  of  his  mother  was  outraged  la  me,  that 
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no  man  should  ever  say,  'I  can  despise  you,  for  have  1 
not  bought  you?*" 

Tricotrin's  eyes  grew  very  soft  as  he  heard  her.  When 
her  words  were  ended  he  bent  low  with  a  tender  rever- 
ence to  the  little,  old,  wrinkled,  white-haired  peasant. 

"  Grand'mfere,  you  are  a  good  woman  1  If  that  temper 
were  more  taught  to  girlhood  there  would  be  little  vice 
for  which  to  rail  against  men." 

"And  that  is  true,  too  I"  sighed  grand'mfere  as  she 
went  back  to  the  fire  to  boil  a  pot  of  chocolate  tor  him. 

Tricotrin  stood  long  in  the  moonlit  doorway  alone, 
while  Mistigi'i  swung  herself  in  the  ivy  after  the  moths, 
and  the  quiet  night  lay  soft  and  dark  upon  the  country, 
while  now  and  then  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  bark  of  a 
dog,  the  chimes  of  a  belfry,  broke  faintly  on  the  stilkiess. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Whbn  Viva  awoke  in  the  morning  with  the  birds,  it 
was,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  with  a  certain  dull  pain 
at  her  heart,  with  a  certain  dreamy  sense  of  some  loss 
and  some  sorrow.  She  sat  up  in  her  little  bed,  and  looked 
at  her  gold  toys  where  they  stood,  placed  close  to  rejoice 
her  waking  vision,  on  an  oak  chest  under  her  casement; 
and  as  she  looked  the  tears  swam  in  her  eyes,  her  pretty 
white  chest  heaved  with  a  quick  sob.  It  was  not  altft- 
gether  alone  for  the  things;  she  had  dreamed  such 
dreams  through  her  Prince  Fain^ant^  and  those  dreams 
were  all  dead  forever ! 

Moreover,  her  first  disenchantment,  her  first  sense  of 
shame,  were  bitter  to  bear,  and  though  she  had  cared 
nothing  at  all  for  her  handsome  young  wooer,  she  had 
cared  very  much  for  all  that  he  had  oflfered  her:  so  much 
80  that  she  might  have  taken  that  desire  for  change  to 
have  been  love  for  him,  as  many  girls  do,  had  not  her 
own  true  and  strong  affection  for  Tricotrin  preserved  her 
from  the  error     The  homage,  the  flattery,  the  sense  cW 
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her  power,  the  belief  ia  his  submission  to  it,  had  beea  m 
delightfal  to  her  j  all  the  native  coquett-y  in  her  had  bo 
exulted  [q  its  firBt  exercise,  all  the  imperious  vanity  in 
her  had  found  such  charm  in  its  victory,  that  Yi  va  mourned 
the  loBS  of  her  Faust  with  a  poignant  regret^  which 
tfaoagh  only  e^tism  made  her  a-lmost  think  it  was  ten- 
derness. It  was  not :  any  other  would  have  done  equally 
well  in  his  place,  and  with  hor  fan cios  equally  flattered, 
Yiva  would  have  been  equally  happy.  But  as  it  was, 
there  was  no  one  to  substitute  for  him,  and  therefore  she 
gave  him  a  generous  regret  that  would  have  looked  very 
much  like  love  to  him  had  he  seen  her  half  risen  on  the 
little  white  couch,  with  her  hair  falling  over  her  bare 
shoulders,  with  her  great  eyes  Bwimming,  and  her  lovely 
mouth  swollen  with  tears. 

But  Yiva  was  brave  and  was  true  to  her  word.  She 
had  many  faults  and  more  foibles  \  hut  she  had  the  one 
Bopreme  excellence  of  unerring  courage.  She  had  said 
she  would  give  all  her  bagatelles  up ;  and  she  did  not 
once  waver,  When  she  had  flung  the  cold  bright  water 
over  her  face  and  form,  and  dressed,  and  knelt  awhile 
under  the  wooden  cross  which  grand'mfere  had  placed  in 
her  chamber,  Yiva  was  nerved  to  sacrifice  \  and  in  one 
sense  she  hated  the  things, — they  had  wounded  her 
pride, — she  had  no  wish  to  keep  them. 

Yet  her  tears  fell  on  them  one  by  one  as  she  looked  at 
each  for  the  last  time  of  all,  and  put  them  by,  one  by  one, 
in  a  basket.  Though  she  did  not  know  it,  she  had  cause 
to  weep, — it  was  her  first  faith  broken,  her  first  illusion 
faded,  her  first  trust  betrayed.  Youth  is  wise  in  its  pres- 
cienee  when  it  recoils  from  betrayal  as  the  deadliest  thing 
that  awaits  it  in  life. 

When  they  were  all  placed  in  their  basket,  Yiva  looked 
at  her  face  in  her  own  tiny  mirror;  **  I  promised  him  f 
would  not  have  one  regret,"  she  thought;  and  she  kaew 
her  face  looked  very  tell-tale  of  regret  indeed. 

The  child  was  ft*ank  and  honest  as  the  day  f  she  had 
not  learned  yet  even  to  dream  of  concealing  what  she 
felt,  But  she  was  courageous  and  she  was  proud ;  above 
ttll  she  w  as  resolute  not  to  give  pain  to  THcotrin.  And  she 
dashed  her  tears  away,  and  Iwant  out  into  the  freah  morn' 
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Ing  air,  and  tried  to  sing  one  of  her  river-songs  with  hei 
old  gayety;  then  ran  swiftly  down  the  stairs,  and  placed 
the  jewels  in  his  hands  where  he  stood  smoking,  and 
rushed  away  without  a  word  into  the  sunlight.  Those 
pretty  bijoux  I — and  it  was  not  those  alone  for  which  she 
sorrowed — it  was  for  all  the  dreams  that  were  gone  with 
them! 

Tricotrin  did  not  seek  to  follow  her ;  he  comprehended 
her  wish  for  solitude ;  he  stood  looking  at  the  toys  with 
a  curious  conflict  of  emotions  on  his  face.  If  he  had 
obeyed  his  impulse,  he  could  have  crushed  them  all  into 
atoms  beneath  his  heel. 

"  Pretty  things  with  which  to  chaffer  and  barter  away 
a  life  P'  he  said  in  his  teeth,  as  he  folded  them  aside  in  a 
packet  and  addressed  it  to  the  young  man's  name.  Then 
with  it  thrust  into  his  pocket  he  went  across  the  fields 
toward  Villiers. 

As  he  went  he  softly  took  from  the  breast  of  his  blouse, 
and  touched  with  loving  fingers,  the  Attavante*s  Dante. 

"  I  did  not  think  to  part  ever  with  you,"  he  said  gently 
to  the  book  as  though  it  were  a  loving  thing.  "  But  faith 
must  l)e  kept  with  the  Waif;  she  must  have  her  toys 
back ;  and  there  is  no  other  way.  Since  you  must  go  you 
shall  go  to  him." 

He  looked  long  and  wistfully  at  the  book's  familiar  face ; 
then  put  it  into  his  breast  more  tenderly  than  he  would 
have  done  had  it  been  a  roll  of  banker's  notes  for  thousands. 
He  loved  the  thing;  it  had  been  his  from  his  childhood, 
and  had  accompanied  him  through  so  many  changeful 
years ;  the  only  relic  he  had  kept  of  a  long-perished  life 
forever  lost. 

But  he  had  promised  Viva  the  equals  of  her  golden 
toys :  wealth  he  had  none :  the  book  must  go.  He  would 
have  worked  willingly  for  the  jewels'  worth ;  but  that 
must  have  been  slow  purchase  of  them,  and  he  would  not 
have  the  child  mourn  her  playthings  for  an  hour  more 
than  was  inevitable.  The  leagues  brought  him  to  Villiers ; 
the  same  route  which  he  had  traversed  the  day  after  he 
had  first  found  her  among  the  clematis.  He  paused  at  the 
little  picturesque  building  that  stood  in  English  fashion 
beside  the  huge  entrance  gates.    A  comely  brown-eyed, 
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laughing  woman,  with  children,  eling-ing  to  her  skirt, 
greeted  him  ^ith  deli^fited  welcome  a3  ho  appeared^  it 
waa  Ninette,  wUo  had  loag  been  Yalentin'a  wife^  and  who 
waa  happy  in  the  tender,  aunny,  graceful  fashion  with 
which  the  French  peaaant  will  so  often  attain  happineats 
even  in  tUe  midst  of  poverty:  a  dragon,  however,  that 
lienor  vbitad  tliu  home  of  iho  little  quondam  fruilr&eiler. 

*'Is  the  young  lord- at  the  chateau,  Ninette?"  he  asked, 
aftnr  eubmitting  to  all  the  greetings  of  the  little  brunette, 
who  loved  him  well  as  the  founder  of  all  her  wedded 
peace  by  his  timely  counsel  to  the  over-humble  Yalentln. 
Ninette  shook  her  head;  the  young  lord  had  left  Villiers 
lagt  evening'- 

Tricotrin  put  the  packet  into  her  hands. 

'*  G-ive  that  to  his  aervant,  Ninette  j  aud  say  nothing  of 
who  brought  it," 

Ninette's  eyes  grew  grave  and  anxious  a  moment. 

"Surely  I  will;  and  be  silent  aa  the  dead.  But — is  it 
true,  Tricotrin? — 1  beard  the  other  day  that  Milord  waa 
Been  very  often  with  the  little  aogel  at  grand'mfere's?" 

"It  is  true,"  said  Tricotrin,  curtly.  "  But  he  will  be 
seen  no  more,  I  promise  you." 

"That  is  well,  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  murmured 
Madame  Yalentin,  "  I  got  a  little  anxious  \  1  remembered 
what  you  told  me  once  about  thoBe  people's  love.  And 
the  little  one  is  so  young,  and  so  proud  I*' 

Tricotrin  nodded  ;  ho  did  not  care  to  pursue  the  subject ; 
and  after  a  ^gw  kindly  questiona  concerning  her  family 
and  their  welfare,  ho  passtid  onward  into  the  park  up  the 
wooded  terraces.  Ninette  knew  him  too  well  of  old  to 
ask  him  whither  ho  went 

But  as  she  turned  into  her  cottage  her  face  waa  grave, 
and  ahc  stood  pensively  before  her  old  mother,  who  waa 
sitting  by  the  sunshiny  casement,  shelling  peas  and  wash- 
ing cabbages. 

'*  Mother  I  I  hope  the  pretty  child  will  never  bring  woo 
to  Tricotrin?" 

The  old  woman  cracked  a  pea^pod  sharply. 

"  Viva  ?"  she  murmured.  "  She  owes  him  everything. 
I  dare  say  she  will  break  his  heart  eome  day.  That  ie 
the  way  of  them  ali." 
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Sacb  wfts  ibe  axperieiice  at  ber  awn  life  of  eighty  and 
tw*>  yeaTB ! 

Meanwhile  Tricotrin  went  up  toward  the  castle.  There 
was  a  graver  a  ad  more  careworn  thoaght  upon  him  thao 
was  usual  there.  There  was  somethiug  of  impatience  and 
of  pain.  He  ha4  resolved  to  keep  faith  with  the  joung^ 
matL,  as  the  young  man  had  chosen  exile  in  lieu  of  expo* 
Bure ;  and  the  former  served  Yiva  by  far  the  best,  inso- 
much as  it  kept  the  offense  against  her  untold  j  and  agirfa 
name  is  like  a  peach: — the  down  once  brushed  off  the 
fruit  bears  the  trace  of  the  rough  handling  forever.  Still, 
though  he  did  not  goto  expose  Estmere's  son,  it  was  Est- 
mere  whom  he  sough L  lie  h&d  heard  yester-ere,  as  he 
had  come  through  the  country,  that  the  noble  had  re- 
turned for  a  brief  time  to  his  pleasure-home. 

He  soon  found  himself  in  the  gardejis  ;  the  same  gar^ 
deiia  where  he  had  Bpoken  to  Valentin  among  the  aza- 
leas. Years  made  no  difference  here;  the  turf  only  grew 
smoother,  the  flowers  only  more  abundant,  under  the  cul- 
ture that  wealth  commanded.  AH  the  old  beauty  that  the 
place  had  known  in  the  days  of  the  Regency  bloomed 
afresh  over  it  as  though  it  had  never  been  destroyed  under 
the  neglect  of  long  years  and  an  impoverished  race :  it 
had  looked  to  Viva  like  some  marvelous  chateau  of  the 
Renaissance  times,  fit  for  the  splendid  prison  of  the  Sleep- 
ing Beauty,  and  for  ouce  her  extravagant  fancy  had  not 
led  her  astray. 

Tricotrin  knew  that  the  English  earl  roae  eaYly;  and 
that  most  early  mornings  brought  bim  out  on  the  terraces 
of  Vtlliers  before  the  more  indoleut  throng  of  his  guests 
had  awakened.  Though  the  name  of  the  foreign  race 
never  by  choice  passed  his  lips,  there  was  little  concern- 
ing their  life  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted,  down 
even  to  the  trifling  details  of  their  daily  habits;  and  here 
his  knowledge  proved  aright  While  still  far  off  himaelf 
among  the  tabyrintha  of  roses  he  saw  Estmcre ;  walking 
slowly  before  the  chateau  with  one  companion  only,  and 
followed  step  for  stop,  by  a  great  Russian  boarhound. 

The  snn  shone  full  upon  the  terrace,  and  on  the  tall 
form  of  the  English  nobleman;  it  looked  taller  still  be- 
eide  the  diminutive  person  of  the  foreign  statesman  will) 
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him,  and  his  face  bad  the  Bame  beauty,  Bcarcely  aged 
since  Tricotria  bad  looked  id  on  him  ia  bis  banqueting- 
room:  the  fair,  delicate,  gravo  beauty  of  one  in  whom 
pride  was  stronger  than  passion,  and  the  intelleet  dami- 
natcd  the  senses.  The  face  was  calm,  cold,  full  of 
thought;  the  lines  of  tbo  mouth  were  musing  and  some- 
what disdainful,  the  eyes  were  blue,  luminous,  pene- 
trating, reveal )Dg  nothing,  sa^e  when,  in  rery  rare  mo- 
ments of  pleasure,  a  smile  would  gleam  in  them  that 
women  valued  aa  they  did  not  value  the  less  hardly-won 
smiles  of  men  more  easily  amused  and  more  rapidly  in- 
terested. 

There  was  no  smile  in  them  now,  but  a  displeased  sur- 
prise as  they  glanced  over  the  gardens  and  &ftw  an  in- 
truder there. 

"A  man  in  a  blouse  1 — ^a  man  with  a  monkey!  Come 
to  beg,  I  presume,"  murmured  the  earl.  "  What  can 
the  gardeners  and  the  park-ran gera  be  about?" 

His  companion  looked  where  be  looked;  but  with  a 
different  expression 

"Why I    ThafeisTrtcotrinl" 

"And  who  is  Tricotrin  ?" 

"A  folio  could  not  tell  I" 

"  1  imagine  one  word  could  I" 

"And  what  word  would  that  be  ?" 

"A  scamp,"  said  Eatmere,  with  bis  eyes  still  on  the 
man  with  a  monkey. 

"Oh,  no  I"  cried  the  foreigner,  eagerly!  "You  mis- 
take ;  indeed  you  mistake.  Tricotrin  has  the  most  mar- 
velous talents,  the  must  marvelous  intiuence  over  the 
populace  ;  be  might  be  anything  if  be  chose,  and  there  Is 
nothing  be  does  not  manage  to  know.  He  is  a  charac- 
ter;— quite  a  character  I" 

*'  I  do  not  like  characters,"  said  Estmere,  chillily,  "A 
man  has  lost  the  fact  before  he  acquires  the  title.  'A 
great  character,'  says  the  world  when  it  means  'a  great 
rogue  I' " 

"Tricotrin  is  no  rogue " 

"  No  ?  Then  if  be  be  your  viBitor,  allow  me  to  leave 
you  to  him." 

"  He  is  not  my  visitor,"  muttered  the  French  states- 
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man  hurriedly,  embarrassed  between  his  desire  to  speak 
to  the  new-comer  and  his  fear  of  his  host's  courtly  con- 
tempt. *'  I  am  not  aware  how  he  comes  in  your  gardens, 
but  indeed — Tricotrin  is  so  well  with  the  people,  it  does 
not  do  to  incense  him.  No  government  dare  touch  him, 
though  any  other  man  would  be  proscribed  for  one-half 
what  he  utters.     He  is  a  rank  democrat ;  but " 

"A  democrat !"  echoed  the  cold  musical  tones  o^  the 
owner  of  Y illiers.  "  With  advanced  views  of  *  Progress ' 
that  shall  turn  the  lowest  strata  topmost!  With  too 
noble  a  spirit  to  be  restricted  by  the  petty  laws  of  Meum 
and  Tuum  I  With  a  passion  for  liberty  conceived  in  a 
wine-shop  and  nursed  at  the  galleys  I  Thanks,  I  have 
no  desire  for  his  presence  in  my  grounds.  Since  you 
know  him,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  order  him 
away?" 

Tricotrin  had  drawn  near  enough  by  this  time  to  hear 
the  concluding  phrases,  but  he  had  looked  so  earnestly  at 
Estmere,  and  as  he  had  looked  I^ad  been  so  thoroughly 
occupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  that  he  had  not  noted 
the  first  words;  at  the  last  all  his  archest  laughtei 
gleamed  radiantly  in  his  eyes : 

"  Order  me  away  ?  Ah,  M.  Pharamonde,  what  do  you 
say  to  that  ?  You  know  I  could  bring  all  my  Loirais 
back  with  me  to  sack  this  dainty  place!" 

"Threats?"  said  Estmere  with  cold  disdain; — and  he 
glanced  at  his  French  friend  to  see  how  the  insolent  chal- 
lenge was  received  and  resented. 

Pharamonde,  a  minister  of  timorous  policies, — who 
caressed  the  people  because  he  feared  them,  as  the  hand 
of  a  coward  caresses  the  head  of  a  mastiff ;— -tried  to 
laugh  off  the  embarrassment  he  felt  between  his  desire 
to  propitiate  the  Bohemian,  and  yet  hold  his  dignity  with 
the  Noble.  But  the  jest  he  essayed  fell  dead.  Tricotrin 
stood  unmoved,  in  merciless  amusement  at  his  difficulty; 
Estmere  turned  away  in  a  scorn  he  scarcely  endeavored 
to  conceal. 

"I  will  leave  you,  Pharamonde,  to  converse  with— 
your  friend !" 

The  minister  winced  and  reddened ;  Tricotrin  laughei^ 
outright. 
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^*Nay,  I  claim  no  friendship  with  M,  Pharamonde; 
*nd  my  busineaa  lies  with  you,  my  Lord  Earl/' 

Estmero  Barveyed  him  with  the  amazement  of  a  great 
man  whom  no  fauiiliaritiea  ever  approach. 

"I  ncvi.tr  have  business  with  strangers;  and — by  what 
right  do  you  intrude  in  my  gardens?" 

"  Bah  1  The  right  that  I  found  a  door  ready  open  r  do 
you  statesraeu  want  any  other  excuse  for  iutrnding  in  to 
a  neighbor's  empire?  Only  you  go  farther; — you  rifle 
liis  treasuries — I  do  not  touch  even  one  of  your  rosebuds. 
A  stranger,  am  1  ?  Ah  I  Well,  M.  Fharamoude  here 
will  vouch  for  me  ;  vouch  at  any  rate  that  I  did  not  come 
out  of  the  gal  ley  8 ;  and  that  I  will  not  dance  the  carmag- 
nole yet  on  your  terraces." 

Estmere's  eyes  rested  on  him  as  he  spoke;  eyes  well 
used  to  read  character  keenly ^  well  able  to  penetrate 
through  the  surface  of  all  things.  He  had  never  seen 
any  one  like  the  man  who  thus  addressed  him, — ^a  man 
of  the  people,  in  a  blue  blouse,  and  with  a  little  black 
monkey  peering  over  big  shoulder,  yet  a  man  with  the 
head  of  a  sun-god  and  the  rich  ringing  voice  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

*'  Come,  M.  Pbaramondel"  cried  Tneotrin,  *^  Stand  my 
sponsor  for  once  1  Assure  Lord  Estmere  that  the  imper- 
tinence in  me  of  being  original  has  not  as  yet  led  to  the 
addeudum  of  being  criminal  j  which  he  appears  to  con- 
Htdcr  is  its  natural  and  due  development  P' 

"Indeed,  Tri  coir  in, ''murmured  the  minister,  not  know- 
ing  very  well  how  to  reply.  "You  mistake  entirely;  I 
was  about  to  assure  my  lord  how  invariably  for  good  is 
the  singular  infiueuce  you  exercise  over  the  people  I" 

"  I  doubt  if  '  my  lord '  will  believe  that;  he  has  no  love 
for  democrats.  Still  it  may  suffice  to  make  him  do  what 
1  want — buy  this  book  of  me," 

Estmere — who  had  paused  in  some  interest^  and  ia 
more  distaste,  at  the  interruption  which  aroused  sufficient 
surprise  in  him  to  make  him  remain  a  listener  and  a  spec- 
tator of  the  unknown  intruder  on  his  privacy — glanced 
at  ttie  voluoae  and  thought  to  himeelf  that  the  eccentricity 
of  thig  new-comer  was  little  short  of  insanity.  Yet  that 
mere  glance  told  him,  a  famed  conaoissetir  in  such  mat- 
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terB,  that  the  hook  was  a  most  rare  one  :  was  it  poBBlblo 
that  the  man  bad  stolen  it  ? 

Tricotrin,  with  his  swift  iatuition,  read  the  doubt  of 
hira;  &nd  the  humorous  laughter  glittered  more  archlj 
and  ironically  in  hia  eyes. 

''Look  at  it,  monsftlgneur P'  he  said,  holding  it  out 
"  No  thief  a  hands  ha\re  Boiled  it.  Will  you  put  it  among 
four  treasures  at  Beaumaaoir  P' 

*^BeaumanoirI" 

Lord  Estmere  echoed  in  SQB(je  in  voluntary  surpriae  the 
name  of  his  old  native  home;  what  could  a  French  wan- 
derer, he  wondered,  know  of  it  and  liis  world-famous 
library?  But  he  took  the  volume  and  turned  its  leaves 
over  in  all  a  conuoisseur's  interest 

"A  genuine  Attavaute!"  he  murmured,  "and  in  per- 
fect condition." 

The  minister  beside  him  glanced  over  his  arm  at  it: 

"The  Attaraute's  DantoF'  he  cried.  "Wty,  Trico- 
trin, that  is  the  very  book  for  which  you  refused  untold 
gold  from  the  Cardinal  last  year  at  ^ice  I" 

Tricotrin  shrugged  bis  shoulders. 

"  I  did  not  want  the  money  then;  I  do  now.  Besides, 
I  have  no  aflection  for  Monsignori,  i  have  brought  Earl 
Eustace  the  book  because  he  has  a  love  of  such  things, 
a  love  more  geauioe  than  the  mere  collector's  pride  of  ac- 
cumulation and  possession.^' 

Estmere's  eyes  were  lifted  to  look  at  him  for  one  mo- 
ment as  the  words  "Earl  Eustace"  were  spoken: — to  be 
called  by  his  baptismal  name]  No  such  familiarity  had 
ever  been  taken  in  hts  life  with  him,  He  said  nothing, 
however;  but  continued  his  examination  of  the  Literary 
troasorc. 

'*  You  need  the  money?*'  he  asked  at  length. 

Tricotrin  gave  a  gesture  of  half  haughty  impatience. 

"My  lord,  all  t be  questions  yoa  need  concern  yourself 
with  are, — what  is  it  worth,  and  whether  you  wish  for 
it.  There  are  hundreds  iu  Europe  who  will  buy  it  if  you 
do  not " 

Est  me  re  was  silent:  he  felt  himself  to  he  justly  re- 
buked, au<l  proud  as  be  was,  be  liked  the  rebuke,  and 
li  ked  the  speaker  belter  for  it 
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perfect  copy,"  he  said,  turning  to  tLe  French 
"What  did  the  Cardinal  you  allude  to  offer 


"Itie 

minister. 
for  It?" 

Eis  friend  named  the  price. 

"Too  much  by  one-half/' struck  in  Tricotrin.  "I  have 
no  patience  far  those  fool,'i'  priceB; — after  all,  what  is  an 
'antique?'  Ooly  eomethiDg  grown  mouldy  by  age  and 
disuse  1  And  with  a  book,  like  a  man,  the  lack  of  pBdi- 
glee  matters  notbingf  if  the  piiges  within  bo  writ  fair." 

The  sentiment  was  too  democratic  for  the  person  it  waa 
addressed  to,  and  he  made  no  reply:  but  with  another 
look  at  the  miniatures  of  the  Danto  he  determined  to  give 
it  a  home  in  bis  library, 

"If  you  will  accept  the  Cardinal's  very  fair  price,  the 
book  fs  mine,"  he  said.  "It  is  fully  worth  it  as  hiblio- 
poles'  treasures  go." 

Tficotrin  bowed  his  head:  and  Estmere  thought  &r  he 
saw  the  gesture,  "that  man  bows  like  my  equal; — and 
with  inrmite  jgjace.  What  can  he  possibly  be?  Surely 
no  common  vagrant." 

Ho  paused  a  moment,  strongly  inclined  to  enter  into 
more  converse  with  thia  stranger,  whose  frankness,  and 
whose  sing^ularjty  attracted  him:  but  old  habit,  natural 
reserve,  and  an  aristocrat's  detestation  of  democracy  and 
its  pro  less  or  3  made  him  resist  the  impulse:  ho  gave  the 
Attavante  back  to  Tricotrin, 

"I  will  send  you  the  gold,  and  be  good  enough  to  re- 
turn the  book  to  the  bearer.  If  you  will  go  vrithin,  my 
people  will  give  you  some  breakfast." 

Tricotrin^ a  forehead  flushed  red. 

'^I  remain  here, '^  he  said^  curtly.  And  I  do  not  require 
your  hospitality." 

"Ah,  Esthiore  I  that  man  is  so  proudj"  whispered  Phar- 
amondo.  Estmere  took  no  notice,  but  passed  into  the 
housCj  throuf^h  an  open  window;  he  half  repented  that 
bo  had  bought  the  Attavante;  still, — -the  man  must  have 
wanted  the  money,  or  he  would  not  have  offered  it  for  sale; 
and  it  waa  of  genuine  worth  and  authenticity. 

Tricotrin  paced  up  and  down  the  terrace  with  restless 
uneven  steps  j  the  French  statesman  approached  him. 
£  13 
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"  Trieotrin !  if  you  needed  .gold  why  uot  have  asked 
me?" 

Tricotrin's  eagle  glance  flashed  on  him. 

*'  Gifta  to  me  a  of  my  station  are  bribes  :  and,  if  they 
are  not  that,  they  an^  alms.     I  take  neither  I" 

"But  a  wage  for  a  fair  service?  Look  you,  what  ser- 
vice you  might  render  the  go^ernaient^-^" 

"By  making  the  flocks  submit  still  more  passively  to 
be  shorn,  and  the  drovea  to  be  driven  out  still  more  do- 
cilely to  perish  in  the  war-tracks  ?    It  \%  not  my  work.'' 

'*  If  ay,  nay  T'  murmured  the  facile  and  courteous  states- 
man. '*  Not  that  But  by  the  use  of  your  influence  over 
the  people  at  the  elections — ■ — ■'* 

"I  never  interfere  in  such  matters." 

*^Why  so?" 

"  Why  ?  Because  if  I  did  I  must  show  them  the  naked 
truth  as  I  see  it,  and  if  the  nations  once  saw  that  of  those 
whom  they  call  raters,  the  world  would  be  red  with  a  sea 
of  blood.  For  the  people  are  long  submissive  as  the 
camel ;  but  when  once  they  rise  they  are  tigers.  We, 
who  know  that,  tremble  to  bid  them  to  throw  off  their 
overladen  burdens,  lest  the  patient  beast  that  has  knelt 
iu  pain  for  so  long  should  rise,  transformed,  with  talon 
and  fang,  to  destroy  both  his  kind  and  hia  drivers.^' 

He  spoke  with  passion,  with  more  bitterness  too  than 
was  common  with  bim:  Phavamonde  looked  at  him  almost 
Avith  fear,  and  was  silent: 

'*  That  is  not  the  usual  hesitation  of  the  demagogue,^' 
he  thought. 

"I  am  no  demagogue,"  said  Trieotrin,  with  rapid  divj^ 
nation  of  his  musing,  "  Do  you  know  what  the  demar 
gogue  is  ?  The  man  who  rouses  the  camels  into  impa- 
tience of  their  burdens,  that  he  may  ri&e  the  baggage  aa 
it  falls  to  the  ground  in  the  strife." 

*^  Milord  sends  you  this,"  intermpted  a  servant,  ap- 
proaching him  with  the  gold  for  the  Dante. 

Trieotrin  took  it,  and  gave  the  book  in  its  stead,  with- 
out a  word :  Pharamonde  eyed  bim  curiously,  as  tbougfc 
he  were  some  natural  phenomenon, 

"You  are  a  strange  manl  When  you  might  pick  up 
wealth  by  the  handsfull"  i 
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*'  T  do  not  euro  to  soil  my  fing'ors,"  ho  answered,  curtly, 
as  be  made  a  g'o^turo  of  adieu  to  the  stateamaD,  and  w^ni 
down  the  steps  of  the  terrace.  He  had  not  been  wholly 
at  ease  in  the  interview:  it  had  galled  him,  and  caused 
him  a  certain  paiu.  The  Wair'a  pretty  toy  a  were  pur- 
chufled^  like  many  another  luxury,  at  the  price  of  a  pan^ 
to  a  human  JiearL  lie  loved  the  book  well:  also  in  one 
senae  he  loved  the  man  to  whom  ho  had  bartered  it 

Pbaramonde  went  within  and  joined  his  host,  who  wag 
etandinjof  in  the  library  of  the  chateau,  turoing  over  the 
leaves  of  hia  purchase. 

"  You  do  not  understand  Tricotrin/'  said  the  French 
minister.  "He  is  as  proud,  in  his  own  fashion,  as  yon 
can  be  in  yours.  Charity,  patronage,  hospitality  even,  if 
it  be  such  as  he  cannot  re tnrn,— pshaw  I  Tricotrin  will 
suffer  them  no  more  than  he  would  suffer  the  lash," 

*'  Well — a  good  spirit  that.     But  who  is  he  ?" 

**  Tricotrin  f" 

'•That  is  not  a  name?" 

"It  is  his  name;  and  do  name  since  Mirabeau's  haa 
had  more  charm  for  the  people.  He  could  have  been  a 
second  Mirabeati  had  he  cared  to  be  &o." 

"And  why  did  he  not  care  ?*' 

Pharamoude  shrugged  hia  shoulders. 

"  He  loves  bis  liberty  j  and  he  has  no  ambition.  I  havt 
eeen  much  of  him  at  divers  times  ;  he  has  no  love  for  me, 
but  he  is  a  curious  study.  He  is  a  ripe  scholar  j  he  has 
marvelous  eloquence  when  he  will ;  be  has  the  geniui 
of  command  in  him  if  ever  ho  choose  to  exert  it;  and^ 
h^  never  troubles  himself  to  do  anything  except  to  play 
at  a  peasant's  bridal  feast,  or  a  village  wine^sUop's  ca- 
rousal, with  the  talent  of  Paganini  and  Bamboche  P' 

"A  bohemian  I"  said  Estmere,  with  a  slight  gesture  ol 
comprehension  and  disgust.  "lie  is  not  the  first  by 
many  who  has  wasted  a  genius  that  might  have  ruled  an 
empire^  in  reigning  over  a  pot-house  revelry  I" 

The  conclusion  was  unjust,  but  it  pleased  Pharamonde: 
it  was  a  little  revenge  for  the  rebuff  that  the  bohemian 
had  given  him. 

"A  scholar,  you  say  ?"  continued  Estmere,  still  look- 
ing over  the  Dante.     **  Pray  what  wer«  his  antecedents 
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then:  he  mast  hare  had  other  domicileB  than  wtn^* 
shops  ?" 

"Ah,  that  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  the  statesman  very 
truthfully-  "I  do  not  think  there  is  a  living  soul  that 
knows  where  he  came  from.  Antecedents  !  he  would 
not  ackaowledj^e  anything  so  aristocratic.  On  iny  honor 
1  think  he  sprang  out  of  the  earlh  I^* 

''  Full-armed,  I  suppo&e  T*  said  EatmerCj  with  a  satiri- 
cal inflection  in  his  voice  that  his  guest  did  not  relish. 
Fharamonde  felt  t bat  his  Eug-lish  friend  had  a  polite  con* 
tempt  for  both  him  and  his  bohemiam 

He  changed  tho  subject,  and  Estmere  put  the  book 
asidi^  in  a  cabinet. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Tricotrin  returned  to 
his  Waif;  ho  had  been  to  JBlois,  which  was  many  miiea 
distant,  and  a  full  day^e  journey  from  the  little  lonely 
vineyard-shrouded  village  which  lay  hidden  under  green- 
ery by  the  waterside,  like  a  lark's  nest  among  the  grasses. 

Viva  was  sitting  on  the  stone  stile  of  the  doorway, 
wUh  tihe  white  cat  Bebd  in  her  lap  :  the  sun  had  gone 
down,  but  there  was  just  ruddy  glow  enough  left  to  warm 
to  rich  hues  her  pretty  drooped  head,  and  the  soft  grace 
of  her  shoulders  and  bosom,  as  she  sat  with  her  arms 
ci^ossed,  inclosing  Bebe  in  their  clasp,  while  the  quick 
heave  of  her  chest  was  shown  by  the  open  square-cut 
bodice  she  wore : — a  dress  half  like  a  peasant's,  half  like 
an  old  picture,  in  which  the  provincialism  of  grand'mke 
and  the  fantastic  fancy  of  the  child  had  been  blended* 

Something  in  the  shadows^  or  something  in  the  atti* 
tude,  made  her  look  loss  childlike  and  more  womanlike  to 
Tricotrin  than  she  had  ever  done.  Perhaps  it  might  bo 
hecause  one  man  had  sought  her  aa  woman,  not  child,  that 
the  fact  of  her  childhood  having  well-nigh  passed  away 
struck  on  him  for  the  first  time. 

He  paused  a  moment  unseen,  looking  at  her;  and  for 
the  first  time  also  a  dreaming  conjecture  came  over  him : 
ho  thrust  it  away  with  half  a  smile,  half  a  sigh: 

"Pshaw  I"  he  thought  to  himself  "She  is  a  child  to 
me,  though  not  to  that  youth.  What  should  I  get  but 
the  fate  of  Bruno?" 

He  looked  no  longer,  but  saflly  approached  her  and 
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dropped  the  packet  he  bore  iota  her  lap;  she  Htarted  to 
her  feet,  upsetting  tbe  luckless  Bdlx*,  and  gave  a  cry  of 
delight.  As  the  string  of  the  packet  had  broken,  into 
her  hands  bad  fallen  tbo  fac-gimUes  of  her  lost  bijouzp 
with  something'  still  costlier  and  prettier  added;  golden 
toys,  that  glittered  with  rainbow  hues  in  their  gems, 
under  the  flameUke  roQections  that  stlU  came  from  the 
west. 

She  threw  her  arms  abont  him  and  thanked  him  with 
all  tbe  vivacity  and  the  frank  abandonment  of  her  nature; 
— and  he  was  repaid  for  the  sale  of  the  Attavaute. 

"Will  they  do  as  well^  littk  one?"  he  asked  her, 

"As  well!  A  thousand  times  better  1  For  you  know 
how  dearly  I  love  you^  and — "  she  hesitated  a  momeot, 
then  leaned  a  little  nearer  to  him,  with  the  most  charm- 
ing conQdeutial  aud  penitent  grace  in  the  world,  "  it  was 
very  wrongj  perhaps,  for  he  meant  to  be  kind,  and  he 
begged  me  so  often  to  love  himj — but  I  nerer  could  care 
for  him  as  much  as  I  wished  to  do.  He  was  only  a 
Prince  Faineant  after  alll" 

Tricotrin'3,face  lightened  with  a  brighter  gleam  than 
it  had  worn  all  the  day  through. 

"A  Prince  Paineant,^-t.rue  I  And  his  oflfered  crowns 
would  have  been  only  of  brass,  and  very  heavy  on  your 
brows,  if  you  bad  worn  them." 

''Ah?"  Viva  looked  up  into -bis  face  with  a  touch  of 
awe  on  her ;  she  had  some  vague  impression  that  some 
evil  of  unkjiown  magnitude  would  have  befallen  her  if 
she  bad  been  enticed  into  following  her  fairy  prince- 
**But — Paris  would  have  been  real,  would  it  not?  1  do 
so  want  to  see  Paris  I" 

**  The  heaven  and  the  bell  of  women  F  Oh,  child,  you 
are  better  here." 

"But  just  to  see  it?'*  pleaded  Yiva,  "Just  to  see 
those  wonderful  summer  nights  he  told  me  ot  with  the 
streets  like  streams  of  living  fire,  and  the  avenues  all 
glittering  with  lights  likii  a  million  of  stars  among  a  mil- 
lion leaves  I  As  I  grow  older,  you  will  take  me  with 
you,  will  you  not? — take  me  with  you  everywhere?" 

A  radiance  shown  in  his  «y«9  as  he  looked  down  on  her 
&ud  laughed. 
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'•  We  will  Bee ; — when  you  are  older  f '* 

The  evening  seemed  very  fair  to  him,  as  he  played  her 
favorite  airs  of  Lulli  and  of  Gretry  in  the  moonlit  porch^ 
End  the  girl  Listened  in  thoughtful  pleasure,  throwu  down 
ill  her  yoUDg  careless  grace  at  hi  a  feet. 

The  Prince  Faineant  was  well-nigh  forgotten;  and 
Tticotriii  was  repaid  tor  the  loss  of  his  long-treasured 
^Jante. 


CHAPTER  XIV, 

Thi;  next  day  tbe  vintage  began. 

All  through  tlie  grape  country  there  were  mirth  and 
work,  and  rejoicing  and  abundance.  Grapes  on  the  laden 
trailing  bough  ;  grapes  on  tbe  heavy  oxen  wagons  ^  grapes 
piled  high  in  the  winepresses  under  tbe  shade  j  grapes  on 
the  braided  hair  of  girls  where  they  laughed  in  the  sua ; 
grapes  in  the  rosy  hands  of  children  where  they  lay  asleep, 
flushed  with  their  feasting;  grapes  everywhere  m  lavish 
plenty,  for  the  summer  had  been  splendidj  and  the  harTOflt 
was  fine  In  due  sequence. 

Tricotrio  loved  the  vintage  month. 

It  had  been  vintage  time  when  he  had  first  come  among 
his  Loirois,  and  laughed  and  danced,  and  been  crowned 
like  a  young  Bacchus  in  the  years  of  his  boyhood.  It  was 
rarely  that  be  was  away  from  central  France  in  the  wine 
season ;  and  the  good  people  averred  that  in  his  presence 
the  harvest  was  always  more  profuse  than  it  was  in  the 
autumns  he  was  absent.  It  was  without  doubt  more  gay ; 
for  they  never  worked  so  joyously,  they  never  danced  so 
heedie&Bly,  as  when  ho  was  among  them.  lie  would  work 
himself,  giving  the  wage  that  he  gained  to  the  oldeBt 
woman  in  the  district,  or  to  some  fatherless  child.  He 
would  make  the  youog  girls  laagb  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
ect;  he  would  lighten  the  oxen's  toil  by  bringing  them 
great  cool  juicy  leaves  and  grasses  where  they  stood  in 
the  hot  noonday.    He  would  play  to  tt  e  young  trf  the 
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vin8.g"es  half  through  the  sultry  starry  uights,  while  their 
feet  flew  to  the  most  intoxicating  dance  melodies  that 
ever  were  heard  even  under  the  skies  of  France.  And 
of  all  thotie  whose  lahor  be  thus  lightened  with  jc&t  and 
with  raillery,  and  with  a  sunny  mellow  laughter,  fit  for 
the  lips  of  a  Dionysus,  there  was  not  one  who  was  hap- 
pier than  he. 

From  the  first  years  of  her  remembrance  his  Waif  had 
learned  to  look  for  him  at  the  vine-e^therings.  Wherever 
ho  might  wander  during  the  three  other  sea3ons^--and  ho 
wandered  very  far  and  wide  with  cease  less,  restlegs  pleas- 
ure in  the  mere  sense  of  motion — he  was  almost  certain 
to  enter  France  at  the  late  summer-time,  to  be  among  the 
pleajjant  voices  and  the  brown,  bright  eyes  of  the  people 
ho  loved  best 

The  vintage  had  long  been  the  child's  festal  month,  for 
there  were  none  for  leagues  around  her  but  welcomed 
the  stray  thing  whose  history  they  all  knew,  and  who 
was  hallowed  and  endeared  to  them  by  the  fact  that  lie 
had  taken  pity  on  her  destitution  and  abandonm<^nt. 
Among  the  peasantry  the  siugfjlarity  aod  mystery  of  the 
child's  appearance  in  their  presence  bad  something  of  the 
same  enchantment  that  it  possessed  for  herself  Nothing 
was  too  wonderful  for  them  to  believe  of  any  creature 
whom  Tricotrin  protected ;  and  Yiva's  own  views  as  to 
ber  elfiu  origin  were  not  so  wholly  unshared  by  the 
country  people  as  might  be  imagined  by  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  bow  deeply  struck  are  the  roots  of  supersti- 
tion in  the  primitive  places  of  all  countries. 

She  unconsciously  had  fostered  the  impression  by  her 
dainty  tastes,  her  proud  ways^  ber  haughty  young  way- 
wardness, to  which  tbey  cheerfully  submitted  because 
she  belonged  to  Tricotrin  ;  and  Viva  held  an  undisputed 
sovereignly  over  the  whole  riverside,  in  which  her  fair  face 
was  ever  seen.  And  now,  in  the  gladness  and  the  gayety 
of  the  vintage,  she  swiftly  forgot  the  love  passages  of 
iier  fairy  prince.  Her  heart  had  not  been  touched,  and 
he*  admiration  bad  not  been  excited.  She  now  possessed 
as  pretty  things  as  those  he  had  giveD  her,  and  she  en- 
joyed  them  njore  because  she  enjoyed  them  openly,  with 
out  the  latent  fear  that  she  was  doing  wrong,  which  Imd 
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poisoned  her  pleaaure  io  the  young  lord's  gifU.  Bejond 
&  certain  gratification,  unconscious,  but  born  of  the  innate 
coquetry  in  her,  that  she  had  been  the  object  of  such  an 
episode,  little  remained  with  her  of  the  poison  he  had 
so  WD — nothing  sufficient  To  spoil  her  enjoyment  of  the 
harvest- time,  save  that  sho  would  now  and  then  think 
that  to  ride  on  a  buliock-drawn  wag^on,  or  to  dance  on  the 
top  of  a  winepresSf  was  hardly  amusement  regal  enough 
for  such  a  princess  as  he  bad  told  her  that  she  wa&.  But 
the  arauaemeiit  was  too  attractive  to  he  relinquished  tot 
that  consideration,  and  she  consoled  herself  by  thinking 
that,  at  any  rate,  he  was  not  there  to  see. 

Tricotrin,  moreover,  was  with  her,  and  Viva,  In  his 
presencej  was  always  her  brightest,  her  geDtlest,  her  best; 
she  felt  "good"  with  him,  m  she  never  did  with  any 
other.  He  kaew  the  way  to  the  hidden  gold  in  thie  ca- 
pricious and  thoughtleaa  nature^a  way  which  others 
continually  missed. 

Tineyarda  lay  all  about  the  old  place  where  she  dwelt, 
on  either  aide  of  the  flashing  river,  and  strctehmg  far  away 
into  the  interior,  broken  hero  and  there  by  path  or  road, 
by  wood  or  hamlet,  but  extending  widely  round  on  every 
side,  and  rich,  at  this  period  of  the  vine's  life,  with  the 
fruit  all  ripened  and  glowing  to  purple  or  to  gold.  Yiva 
waudered  in  them  in  joyful  idleness  all  the  livelong  day; 
and  he  himself  asked  no  l)etter  life  than  this  out-of-door 
life,  stripping  the  laden  branches,  laughing  with  the  hand- 
some brown  women,  aidijig  the  aged  who  could  not  work 
for  themselves,  and  taking  the  oxen  homeward  through 
the  cool  shaded  bridle-lanes. 

"  The  possessor  of  an  Attavante's  Dante  should  not  be  ft 
laborer  in  a  vineyard,"  said  a  slow;  melodious  voice  behind 
him  one  niorning  as  he  worked^ woriied  in  earnest,  for 
he  wanted  a  day's  wage  to  make  «ip  the  loss  of  a  poor 
old  woman  whose  hen-house  had  been  pillaged  of  all  its 
fowls  in  the  night 

Tricotrin  looked  up  and  saw  the  purchaser  of  the 
Dante,  who,  riding  by  a  narrow  pathway  through  the 
vines,  had  eheekeii  hia  horse  for  an  mstant 

'*Good  d*ty,  Lord  Egtmere.  Why  not?"  he  reiunted. 
*' Another  poet,  Virgil,  loved  the  fields  right  well.     Be- 
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sides,  'to  be  a  husbandmaii  la  but  to  retreat  from  thti 

I  city —from  the  world  m  it  is  man's,  to  the  world  as  it  is 
God's.'" 
Estmere  regarded  him  earnestl y.     Here  was  a  French 
bohemian  quotiag  Cowlej  ia  the  purest  English. 
"  You  are  a  scholar  and  a  poet  yourself?"  he  asked. 
Tricotrm  laughed : 


I 


**  •NiGmand.  will  oin  Schuster  Beyn 
Jedermiinn  ein  Dichter,' 


**  Though  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  be  who  mends  other 
people's  shoes  is  not  of  more  use  than  he  who  only  tink- 
ers his  own  sonnets »'' 

Estmere's  meditative  eyes  dwelt  on  those  that  the  rich 
Aristophanic  humors,  the  brilliant  Swift-like  irony,  the 
BurguadJan  Plron-wit  of  Diany  nationalities,  seemed  to 
lighten  to  their  llndibrastic  laughter 

*'You  speak  three  languages  with  equal  purity  of 
accent  Of  what  country  are  you,  may  1  ask?"  he  said, 
at  length, 

**  I  will  Bpeak  twenty  if  you  like ;  and  I  am  a  Ooamo- 
politau." 

"A  'citizen  of  the  world-  then.  You  have  traveled 
greatly?" 

*'I  have  lived  all  over  the  world,"  said  Tricotrin,  with 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders;  *'it  is  not  big  enough  to  make 
that  much  of  a  boast.'' 

"And  the  result  of  all  these  experiences  is  to  bring  you 
haek  to  a  vino-field  ?^' 

"Weil, — Diocletian  went  back  to  a  cabbage  garden. 
A  vine-field  is  more  poetic." 

**But  Diocletian  had  been  sated  with  empire?" 

**  Well;  and  if  the  result  of  empire  and  satiety  be  to 
conclude  that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  cabbages  for  com- 
fort, is  it  not  better  to  take  the  vegetables  at  first  and 
eschew  the  travail  altogether?" 

Estmere  smiled:  despite  his  prejudices  against  the 
class  of  mou  to  which  he  believed  Trieotrin  to  belong, 
and  his  diiiHke  to  anything  that  approached  to  lawless- 
ness or  democTatic  sentiment,  he  could  not  help  feeling  a 
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certain  attraction  toward  tbe  speaker.  His  mtuill 
iold  him  that  he  addressed  no  common  man,  though  he 
Bpoke  with  one  working  like  a  dajr  laborer  amojig  the 
Fines. 

"J  imagine,"  he  answered,  "that  Diocletian's  was  an 
affectation  of  philosophy  and  renunciation  rather  than  a 
g'enuine  tribute  to  the  charms  of  cabbages.  Moreover 
talent  is  rare  ;  it  is  always  a  pity  that  it  should  be  wasted 
while  its  possessor  does  hand- work  that  any  boor  could 
equally  w^ell  execute.'* 

"Pardiel  May  not  talent  be  equally  wasted  in  organ- 
izing  wholesale  murders  by  shot  or  steel,  or  wholesale 
political  chicaneries  of  tbo  people?  yet  those  are  what 
you  statesmen  call  '  glory '  and  *  state  craft,*  Zoroaster 
says  that  hv^  who  sows  the  ground  with  diligence  acquires 
more  religious  merit  than  he  who  repeats  ten  thousand 
prayers:  and  I  believe  he  is  right.** 

"That  may  be;  yet  the  sowing  is  only  for  the  tjody, 
the  n»editation3  may  well  enrich  the  mind,  or  as  men  call 
it,  tho  souL" 

''  That  is  true.  And  a  great  thought  makes  the  world 
richer  than  tei)  shipments  of  gold.  But,  believe  me, 
Earl  Eustace,  because  the  hands  labor,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  soul  lies  barren  of  tillage.  Goethe  knew 
what  beautiful  things  the  vines  can  utter;  he  need  not 
have  heard  those  less  in  working,  than  in  strolling, 
among  them." 

Estmere  looked  at  him  curiously,  and  his  voice  had  a 
certain  haughty  cadence  in  it  that  it  had  lost  in  exchaoglng 
these  phrases, 

"Why  do  you  change  my  title  thus?"  be  asked.  "It 
ifi  a  singular  mode  of  address." 

Tricotrin's  eyes  laughed  with  the  same  ironic  mirth 
that  had  been  in  them  before,  when  he  bad  heard  him- 
Rolf  arraigned  for  entering  the  rose  gardens. 

"Why  so?  You  are  Earl  Eustace,  are  you  not? 
There  have  been  Earl  John,  aad  Earl  Philip,  and  Earl 
Louis,  and  many  more — the  Blind  Earl,  and  the  Mad 
Earl,  and  the  Child  Earl,  and  some  others,  in  the  chron- 
icka  of  your  race.  Why  should  not  you  be  distinctive, 
too,  by  your  name?" 
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"Ton  know  mucb  of  my  family?"  asked  Eatmerc,  in 
mare  Burpriso  than  he  chose  to  display. 

**Oh-hfe!"  said  Tricotrin,  carelessly,  "I  know  most 
things;  and  the  Estmeres  are  not  lights  hidden  under  a 
bushel  Your  people  have  never  loved  ohacurity,  beau 
Sire/' 

"  We  have  done  our  best  not  to  deserve  it,"  said  Est- 
meres coldly.     '* Good  day  to  you." 

He  rode  onward  throu^''h  the  vine-fields^  astoniBhed, 
perplexed,  a  little  annoyed  ;  he  did  not  fee!  pleasured  by 
the  familiarity  of  this  bohemian,  and  the  oiT-hand  allu- 
fliona  lo  his  ^reat  race  went  against  all  hia  taste,  his 
pride,  and  his  caste;  and  yet, — the  man  interested  him ! 

And  interest  was  a  thing  to  which  he  was  very  rarely 
filirred. 

*'  Tricotrin  looked  after  him  with  a  shade  of  thoughtful- 
ness  on  hia  features ;  then  wont  on  ag^ain  with  his  work, 
laughing  with  his  next  neig-hbor,  a  noble  Murillo-lifce 
woman,  with  all  the  rich  old  Gaulois  blood  in  her  clear 
olive  cheek. 

^*That  is  a  very  singular  person — ^your  friend,  what 
is  he  called,  'Tricotrinf* "  said  Estmere  that  evening 
to  the  French  statesman  Pharamonde.  **  A  most  striking- 
looking'  man, — ^the  head  of  a  poet,  a  marvelous  head  for 
beauty  and  power,  What  a  wasted  and  misguided  life 
must  hia  be  that  be  should  be  content  thus  with  an  errant 
bohemianism  1" 

*' Humph  1"  said  Pharamonde,  who  did  not  forgive  the 
nraaderer,  being  accredited  to  him  as  his  friend.  "I  am 
not  sure  he  is  not  the  wisest  man  in  his  generation :  I 
am  quite  sure  he  is  the  happiest." 

"  Is  it  possible  for  a  wise  man  to  be  happy  ?''  said 
Estmere,  with  a  smile  that  was  not  ironical,  but  weary. 

Some  days  later,  he  and  some  of  bis  guests  rode  by 
the  same  route  through  the  vineyards  below  Yilliers,  at 
evensong.  It  was  the  dose  of  the  vintage,  and  they 
reined  up  and  drew  aside,  some  four  leagues  from  the 
chateau,  where  they  encountered  the  procession  of  Bac- 
chus borne  along,  in  its  relic  of  pagan  worship,  with  all 
the  old  accustomed  honors. 

Patriarchal  ad  the  days  of  Palestine,  classic  as  the 
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worship  of  Dionysus,  with  &  thousand  memoriea  of  old 
Oaulf  aud  a  thousand  traces  of  the  cultus  of  Greece  and 
of  Rome,  the  crowning  feast  of  the  grape-harveat  came. 
The  meek-eyed  oxen,  with  iheir  horns  wreathed  with 
flowerSj  dragged  wagons  that  were  ladeo  high  with  the 
yellow  and  violet  clusterSj  while  before  them,  around 
thenij  behind  them,  crowded  the  laughing  throng  of  girl  a 
ftnd  youths  and  little  children,  reeling  under  the  burden 
of  the  fruit,  shouting  under  their  chaplets  of  late  roses. 
It  waa  like  some  Meroiringian  or  Carlo^ingian  triumph, 
when  the  kings  of  Gaul  celebrated  harvest,  or  victory  in 
war;  and  the  pageant  moved  to  the  divioest  vintage  ode 
that  was  ever  breatlied  over  the  fruitful  fields  of  Prance 
— ^^mueic  mellow  as  wine,  full  of  intoxicating  joy  that  the 
people  caught  in  echoing  chorus,  and  deepening  now  and 
then  into  the  grandeur  of  a  Te  Deum,  as  though  in 
thanksgiving  to  God  who  made  the  earth  increase. 

Involuntarily  the  ridera  paused  and  listened  spell- 
bound to  that  harvest  chant.  It  was  played  by  Trico- 
trin  where  he  walked  in  front  of  the  oxen,  in  front  of  the 
foremost  wagon. 

On  that  wagon  all  eyes  turned,  and  in  its  decoration 
all  the  choice  blossoms  and  the  gayest  ribbons  had  been 
employed,  For,  throned  high  among  the  grapes,  with 
a  green  crown  of  vine  leaves  on  ber  head,  and  half- cov- 
ered with  autumn  flowers,  eat  Viva — glonoualy  happy 
and  triumphant,  the  universally-elected  queen  of  beauty 
and  of  the  grape  festival  ]  all  her  love  of  light  and  mirth 
and  music  and  homage  gratiGed  ;  all  her  childlike  adora- 
tion of  display  fed  to  its  utmost  will. 

Estmere  looked  at  her  as  the  bullocks,  nodding  their 
heads  under  their  garlands,  drew  her  slowly  past  him. 

*'What  an  e^^quisit©  facel"  he  murmured.  "That 
child  cannot  belong  to  the  peasantry. " 

She  heard  and  looked  down  from  beneath  her  vine- 
canopy,  a  deep  delight  beaming  in  her  eyes,  an  exultant 
pride  laughing  on  her  lips;  then  a  blush  of  ©hatoe  re- 
placed the  glow  of  ecstasy,  her  head  drooped  as  if  her 
vine-crown  were  a  circlet  of  lead,  her  pleasure  in  the 
vintage  feast  was  gone  j— ^he  had  been  seen  by  a  great 
man  among Ihe  people  I 
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**  More  poison  for  her  from  them  1"  muttered  Trieotrin, 
fts  he  saw  and  heard;  and  for  an  instant  there  wer^ 
discord  and  a  break  in  the  delieions  melody  he  gave  tht 
Yillagers.  In  another  instant  the  music  bruke  forth  again 
ill  all  its  silvery  sweetness,  but  to  Viva's  heart  the  har- 
mooy  wag  not  bo  easily  restored. 

E&tmere  rode  on,  unconscious  of  the  evil  that  ho  had 
done ;  and  the  procession  moved  away  along  the  line  of 
the  river,  while  the  glad  tumult  of  the  nmltitude  echoed 
down  the  evening  air. 

"What  an  exquisite  face!"  thought  the  earl  once  more ; 
and  he  sighed — a  short,  quick  sigh.  The  fairness  of  wo- 
men had  been  poisoned  to  him. 

**  Will  you  not  dance,  Viva  ?"  Tricotrin  asked  her  that 
night,  when  the  vintage  ball  followed  the  vintage  feast 
on  the  green  of  her  little  hamlet,  and  ho  played  for  the 
dancers  in  airs  so  bewitching  that  the  stout^built,  white- 
haired  old  priest  could  scarcely  refrain  from  joining  in  the 
rounds  and  measures. 

"No  I"  said  Viva  shyly  and  petulantly,  with  the  color 
hot  on  her  cheeks.  She  usually  danced  with  all  the  grace 
of  a  fatry  and  the  abandonment  of  French  blood ;- — 
would  have  so  danced  al(  night,  all  by  herself,  if  she  had 
had  the  chance;  hut  this  evening  the  young  boatmen 
and  vintagers  vainly  pressed  and  entreated  her.  She 
was  obstinate  :  she  would  not  join  them — nothing  could 
make  her  ;  and  the  vine-garland  pressed  almost  as  heavily 
on  her  brows  as  real  crowns  on  those  of  real  eovereigns. 
Tricotrin  looked  at  her  earnestly  several  times,  but  he 
let  her  do  as  she  would,  and  did  not  aeek  to  persuade 
her. 

When  the  innocent  mirth  of  the  young  and  the  old— 
of  the  lovers  who  danced  on  the  star-lighted  turf,  and  the 
children  who  played  at  their  mothers'  knees,  and  the  aged 
who  looked  on  amused,  and  recalling  the  days  of  their 
youth — was  over,  and  the  planets  were  growiog  large  in 
the  bine  sultry  skies,  he  approached  her  where  she  sat 
listlessly  under  one  of  the  lime-trees, 

"  Viva,  what  ailed  you  to-night?" 

She  lifted  her  head,  and  he  saw  tears  swimming  full 
!l  her  eyes. 
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**  He  said  I  could  not  be  of  the  peasantry  I  And  1  am 
not ! — yet  I  live  with  them  as  if  I  were,  and  I  have  no 
name  and  no  heritage !" 

The  words  were  violently  uttered.  As  he  heard  them 
a  look  of  pain  went  over  his  face. 

"  I  have  done  all  I  could  that  you  should  not  feel  your 
loss ;  but  that '  all '  is  little,"  he  murmured.  *'  Why  should 
a  stranger's  idle  speech  move  you  thus  ?" 

**  Because  he  is  so  great  I  And  I  want  to  be  great  too. 
And  he  saw  me  riding  among  the  villagers — among  the 
common  people  1 — as  if  I  were  some  farm  girl,  some 
dairy  servant!" 

And  Viva,  a  child  still,  though  something  more  than 
childhood  had  begun  to  wake  in  her,  pulled  the  beautiful 
grape  garland  off  her  hair  and  threw  it  on  the  turf,  and 
stamped  on  it  with  her  feet,  as  though  it  were  the  badge 
of  ignominy,  servitude,  and  opprobrium. 

Tricotrin  caught  her  arm. 

"  Viva,  Viva,  for  shame  I  The  people  whom  you 
scorn  strove  their  best  to  pleasure  you,  and  the  peasant 
girls  you  despise  yielded  place  to  you  without  jealousy, 
and  wove  you  that  wreath  in  simple  love  and  good  will ; 
and  at  the  first  light  word  from  a  great  man  you  turn 
against  them,  and  are  ungrateful  thus  I" 

The  grave  gentle  rebuke  sunk  into  the  child^s  heart ; 
her  chest  heaved  with  a  sob,  her  face  grew  crimson  with 
shame. 

''  I  know  1  I  know  it  is  wicked  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it 
He  thought  I  was  beautiful ;  he  said  so ;  and  he  saw  me 
among  all  the  peasantry ;  he  can  think  me  no  better  than 
they  I" 

"  If  you  be  as  good  as  they,  as  single-hearted,  as  pa- 
tient, as  brave  under  burdens — ^you  will  be  nobler  than 
you  promise  to  be  now  I" 

There  was  the  first  scorn  and  the  first  severity  he  had 
ever  shown  to  her  in  the  words. 

Viva's  fiery  spirit  flashed  up  under  the  lash. 

"  They  are  good  as  the  mules  are  good  I  Just  so  stu- 
pid, just  so  plodding ;  only  content  because  they  knoi^v  of 
nothing  better  than  their  yoke,  and  their  pack-saddles, 
and  their  straw-yards  1"  she  cried,  vehemently.     "  I  c»d* 
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not  be  of  tbem— I  know  I  cannot, — and  that  Eif^^Ksh  lord 
?ftid  so.  And  if  ho  meets  me  again  he  will  never  f^peak 
to  me  because  he  will  always  remember  me  on  that  grape- 
wag"on  I" 

And  her  tears  fell  ia  swift  tempestuous  emotion  as 
though  foreboding  some  hour  when  that  memory  would 
rise  np  between  her  and  the  aristocrat  whose  notice  had 
spoilt  all  the  innocent  joy  of  her  vintage-feast. 

Trieotrin  listened  with  his  face  growing  darker  and 
oore  impatient. 

**\ou  are  uagratefull  Ungr^t^fii^  as  a  woman;  who 
cau  say  more  ?"  he  said,  bitterly.  **  Why  has  he  be- 
witched you?  He  ia  a  cold  man^ — he  is  not  even 
young, — he  will  never  think  twice  of  you  I" 

*^  Bni  he  looks  so  greatV^  cried  Viva,  unconscioua  or 
rmheeding  of  the  irritated  pain  in  his  voice,  "And  he 
ia  beautiful  too,  like  that  Arthur  of  England  you  Lave 
told  me  tlie  legends  of,  with  bis  blue  grave  eyes  and  his 
airU'ke  a  king's!" 

Trieotrin  loft  her  side  and  paced  to  and  fro  the  grass 
under  the  limes  j  he  was  deeply  wounded,  passionately 
angered;  but  be  would  show  neither  wound  nor  anger  to 
her.  The  creature  that  was  wholly  depetideut  on  him, 
whom,  were  it  his  wish,  ho  could  cast  Imek  destitute  upon 
the  world,  should  never  hear  a  harsh  word  from  him. 

Yiva  watched  him  one  moment,  pride  and  rebellion 
still  strong  in  her:  then  all  the  child's  better  nature  con- 
quered tbcm,  she  sprang  to  him  and  wound  her  arms 
about  him  in  caressing  penitence. 

**  Oh  forgive  me  I  1  was  so  wrong--so  ungrateful.  Do 
pardon  me, — do  smile  at  me.  I  care  for  nothing  else  if 
you  love  niel" 

He  gently  unloosed  her  arms  from  him. 

**  I  forgive  \  I  am  not  angered,  only  regretful — for  your 
future  ?" 

•'  And  why  for  that?" 

Were  there  ever  young  eyes  that  saw  clouds  on  the 
Future  ? 

"  Because  you  know  you  are  beautifnl  and  have  no 
mother ;  tecause  you  are  proud  yet  are  nameless  j  be- 
(iause  you  are  among  the  peasantry  and  pine  for  a  pal- 
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ace ;  because  yoa  are  divinely  natured  in  much,  bat  have 
faults  that  may  make  your  misery  and  your  sin.  Waif 
of  mine!  better  I  fear  that  you  had  died  among  the 
clematis  1" 

The  words  were  infinitely  tender  and  solemn  in  their 
sadness ;  Viva  was  stilled  and  awed  by  their  grave  swee^ 
ness. 

"  I  know  I  am  wicked,"  she  murmured  at  last.  "  The 
people  were  so  good  to  crown  me ;  and  yoii, — oh  I  how 
can  I  ever  love  you  enough  ?  But — but — was  it  indeed  so 
wrong  to  be  glad  because  I  had  beauty  in  that  great 
lord's  sight  ?" 

"  Oh  1  true  to  your  sex  I"  cried  Tricotrin,  impatiently. 
''  The  dearest  praise  comes  from  the  highest  lips !  Estmere 
will  never  think  once  of  you ;  why  waste  thought  on  him?" 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  pleaded  Viva,  musingly.  **  He 
looks  like  a  monarch ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  his 
face  has  a  charm " 

''  Because  you  know  him  to  be  a  great  man  ! — ^if  he 
were  a  vintager,  Viva,  you  would  never  glance  twice  at 
him  1  I  would  have  never  believed,  till  I  heard  you  to- 
night, that  the  first  vain  word  that  a  stranger  could  speak 
would  turn  you  against  all  the  friends  of  your  childhood. 
His  one  light  compliment  was  ill  worth  your  poor  vine- 
garland.  Though  your  future  were  to  crown  you  as  it 
crowned  the  slave  Catherine,  and  the  Creole  Josephine, 
you  would  look  wearily  back  from  your  state  as  an  em- 
press to  the  time  when  that  village  chaplet  was  worn  on 
your  innocent  forehead  I" 

Viva's  tears  fell  fast,  in  remorse  and  in  penitence 
now. 

"  My  beautiful  vine-crown  I  I  was  cruel — I  was  mad," 
she  murmured,  brokenly,  as  she  lifted  up  the  wreath  in 
contrite  tenderness,  and  touched  fondly  i«>d  regretfully 
the  drooped  tendrils,  the  faded  leaves,  the  crushed  fresh- 
ness of  the  fair  green  diadem. 

Tricotrin  smiled  mournfully ; 

"  Yes,  you  were  mad  as  those  ever  are  who  yield  to  the 
tempters  of  vanity  and  ambition.  Your  remorse  can  avail 
nothing.  You  cannot  mend  what  you  have  destroyed,  or 
recall  what  you  have  crushed.     The  bloom  will  not  come' 
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b»ck  to  your  grapc^garlandi  nor  jeur  cbildhood  come  back 
to  you  I" 

Vivft  lifted  her  heavy  eyea  to  him  ;  lusterless  and  brim- 
ming still  with  tears,  yet  sweeter  in  their  grief  than  in 
their  radiance. 

'*  Abp  1  hate  myself  T'  she  whispered.  **I  scorn  my- 
eelf  more  than  you  can  ever  scorn  me  I  I  am  so  happy, 
and  you  ore  so  good,  and  all  I  do  is  to  repay  you  with 
wicked  words." 

He  passed  bis  hand  gently  over  her  brow: 

"Say  DO  more  t  AW  my  fear  ia,  your  future.  The 
world  will  not  forgive  so  easily  as  L  And  now — talk  no 
longer,  little  one.     Good  night  I" 

And  he  left  her,  and  though  the  day  had  been  long 
both  in  mirth  and  in  labor,  walked  away  into  the  dusky 
midnight  rapidly  and  alone. 


CHAPTER  ST 


"Viva,  wil!  yon  come  to  Paris?" 

He  spoke  very  quietly  behind  her  the  ne:st  morning 
where  she  stood  feeding  Roi  Dore  and  ail  hia  feathered 
Berail 

All  the  barley  dropped  down  in  a  heap  to  the  hens 
and  chickens: 

"To  Paris I"-r-the  ecstasy  of  her  face  said  the  rest 

Ho  smiled,  a  little  sadly, 

**  Well,  for  a  few  days.  The  good  woman  Blaze 
lidevert  goes  up  to  see  hor  son  in  hospital ;  you  can  go 
too  if  grand'more  can  spare  you.     Ask  her  I" 

The  child  flew  off  on  her  errand :  Tricotrin  looked  after 
her  with  a  musing  doubt  in  his  eyes. 

"It  may  be  for  the  best,"  he  thought;  "here  she  will 
only  dwell  on  the  boy's  memory.     There, — well  I    God 
knows  what  will  happen.     It  will  he  a  present  pleasure 
ftt  least  for  her ;  and  a  week  can  do  her  no  harm. " 
L  14* 
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The  future  was  a  thiug  with  which  he  had  never  har- 
dened himself:  he  concerned  himself  with  the  present  If 
the  fruit  in  his  hand  were  rich  and  sweet  he  never  trou- 
bled himself  with  fears  as  to  whether  next  year's  orchards 
would  bring  equal  blossom.  It  was  only  now  for  the 
first  time  as  the  Waif  grew  nearer  womanhood  that  the 
question  grew  perplexing  to  him: — for  it  was  the  ques- 
tion now,  not  of  his  future,  but  of  hers.  The  future 
of  a  girl,  nameless,  motherless,  but  for  him  homeless, 
proud  as  though  she  were  the  daughter  of  kings,  and 
passionate  in  her  desire  for  greatness  1  What  could  its 
portion  be  except  the  darkness  of  disappointed  desire,  or 
the  false  brilliancy  of  evil  attainment  ?  That  either  should 
become,  hereafter,  the  share  of  the  creature  that  he  loved 
and  sheltered  was  a  cruel  thought  to  him :  yet  he  could 
not  see  how  to  avert  both. 

While  she  had  been  happy  in  his  country  life ;  while 
she  had  been  a  child  to  find  her  pleasures  in  a  play 
among  new-mown  hay,  in  a  sail  in  a  cumbrous  barge,  in 
a  gift  of  grapes  from  the  vine,  or  of  a  fairy-story  from  a 
peddler's  wallet,  to  make  her  happy  had  been  very  easy. 
Even  now,  if  she  had  clung  by  preference  to  the  fresh- 
ness, simplicity,  and  freedom  of  rural  life ;  If  like  himself 
all  her  sympathies  and  attachments  had  been  among  the 
people ;  if  she  had  been  satisfied  with  the  warm  and  loyal 
liking  of  the  peasantry  who  had  been  about  her  from  her 
infancy,  and — without  her  vain  desire  for  alien  things, 
for  worlds  which  she  had  never  eutered — had  found  con- 
tent in  her  own  heart,  and  in  his  care  of  her,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  have  carried  into  her  future  years 
the  sunshine  he  had  shed  on  her  early  ones.  But  he 
knew  well  that  an  unfulfilled  aspiration,  a  strangled  am- 
bition, an  ever-struggling,  ever-repressed  longing,  are  as 
poison  to  the  soul  in  which  their  stifled  fire  bums:  he 
knew  that  to  such  a  woman  as  Viva  would  become  such 
poison  is  worse  than  death,  such  fire  is  a&  ever-devouring 
fiame  of  hell. 

Tricotrin,  who  had  led  so  careless  and  so  rich  a  life  of 
laughter,  meditation,  indolence,  labor,  love,  and  wisdom 
intertwined  to  one  harmonious  whole,  had  never  had  in 
the  whole  course  of  that  life  a  pain  so  keen,  a  fear  so  in- 
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tangible,  as  faced  him  now  m  the  future  of  wbatj  on  the 
pure  ia&tiDCt  of  pily,  he  had  rescued  and  soccored  with- 
out thought  of  the  burden  it  might  becotne  to  hLm  in  an 
after- time. 

It  was  possible  that  some  man  might  behold  her  who 
would  be  won  by  her  beaoty  to  lift  her  into  that  blaze  of 
worldly  power  which  ebe  coveted,  But  he  ktiew  that  it 
ta  not  to  the  foundlings  of  bastardyj  that  love  which  is 
honor  also  is  offered ;  and — even  love  with  honor — if  ever 
it  were  g-iven  to  her,  seemed  to  him  a  robber  that  would 
steal  from  him  that  to  which  he  had  the  natural  right. 
A  right  precious  to  him,  though  f(jr  so  long  he  had  only 
thought  of  her  as  a  pet  thing  lil«e  a  spaaiel  or  a  bird. 

He  started  aa  the  old  woman  approached  him  through 
the  yellow  leaves  of  the  autumnal  gourds. 

"Is  it  true  the  dear  child  is  to  go  to  Paris?"  she 
asked. 

Tricotriti  looked  down  on  her  with  compassionate 
kiud  eyes :  he  knew  the  pang  that  it  dealt  to  this  aged 
aoul 

'•  Well,  grand'mere/'  he  said  gently.  "  Is  it  not  best  ? 
Only  fur  a  week  or  two  ? — and  ft  week  or  two  will  cha^e 
away  this  young  hero  from  her  memories.  Now  he  ia 
nothing  to  her: — but  if  she  have  naught  else  to  think  of 
be  will  gather,  from  absence,  beauty  and  stature  not  fiis 
own,  Tell  me,  does  not  your  experience  of  >'Our  sex  sug- 
gest the  truth  of  that  ?" 

Grand'm&re  aighedj  and  shook  her  white  head. 

**I  dare  say,  Tricotrin; — you  know  in  my  girlhood, 
among  my  people,  if  one  had  a  dream  in  the  head,  or  a 
(lang  at  the  heart,  there  was  tho  baking,  or  the  washing, 
or  the  beetroot'hoeiug,  or  the  grass  caiTying,  or  the  cow 
that  was  sick,  or  the  calf  that  was  hand -reared,  always 
to  occupy  one,  and  thrust  one's  self  out  of  the  way, — see 
you?  With  the  little  darliug^ — it  is  different  of  course, 
She  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  dream." 

"And  such  dreams  are  the  highways  to  sin  I  It  would 
have  been  better,— -ten  thousand  times  better,— if  she  had 
bad  the  beetroot-hoeing  and  the  farm-house  cares.  But 
between  us  we  have  spoilt  the  child." 

"  Tricotriu  I     She  is  a.  little  born  princess  I" 
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^'BoFD  princesses  without  palaces  readj  for  them 
are  in  a  sorrj  pligbt.  Viva  is  only^-vaiDj  ambitioua, 
and  thoroughly  feminine.  Those  qualities  are  not  con- 
fined to  palaces  " 

*'  You  always  jest,"  murmured  grampmfere,  '*  But  will 
vou  really  take  her  to  that  terrible  city  ?'' 

"That  city  is  more  terribk!  while  it  is  seen  through 
the  nijats  of  her  unsatisfied  longing.  And  she  shall  como 
back  m  a  fortnij^ht,  at  the  farthest." 

The  still  bn^ht  black  eyes  of  the  old  woman  clouded 
with  the  slow  ptiinful  tears  of  age. 

'*Come  back?"  she  echoed,  as  she  turned  away. 
** Never  the  same,  Tricotrin,  never  the  same!" 

And  on  her  there  weighed  a  bitter  tbroboding: — she  had 
seen  three  fearless  hopeful  young  lives  pass  from  her  into 
that  furnace  of  Paris,  never  again  to  sit  in  the  light  of 
her  lonely  hearth. 

"Never  the  samel"  thought  Tricotrin.  "She  will 
never  be  the  same,  though  she  stay  here  for  year  after 
year.  The  aged  will  never  remember  that  the  youth 
which  they  love  will  escape  from  them, — will  die  out  of 
their  sight  into  its  own  all-absorbed  ego." 

Meantime  the  Waif  herself  grew  wild  with  rapture : 
Paris  suggested  to  her  a  beatitude  that  Paradise  entirely 
failed  to  do.  All  her  elastic  and  vivacious  nature  was 
loosened  to  ecstatic  joy,  in  which  both  her  young  Faust 
and  her  King  Arthur  were  alike  forgotten. 

True,  she  was  goiog  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
her  ambition:  she  was  going  with  the  homely  wife  of 
the  miller,  whose  mission  was  nothing  more  elevated 
than  to  seek  a  sick  son,  a  private  soldier,  in  hospital: 
she  was  **  going  like  a  peasant"  she  thought  wistfully, 
into  that  great  blazing  whirlpool  of  sovereignties  and 
splendors.  But  the  dcHght  of  it  far  outbalanced  the 
minor  drawback;  and  moreover  her  love  for  Tricotrin 
was  80  much  stronger  than  even  her  ambition  as  yet, 
that  when  she  was  with  him,  no  want  or  wish  remained 
upon  her.  His  influence  was  great  on  her ;  greater  he- 
cause  rather  suggested  than  ever  forced;  and  in  bis 
presence  all  that  was  uobler  iu  her  awoke,  all  that  was 
feaser  waned. 
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B^Bides,  Bhe  was  bat  a  child^  a  child  wbo  had  seen 
bothing,  and  to  whom  all  the  earth  was  glorious.  Parts 
was  the  goldon  land :  once  permitted  en t ranee  to  it  all 
things  seemed  possible  to  happen  to  her; — even  to  ita 
people  finding' in  her  the  daughter  of  the  old  dead  races 
of  the  throuf^  of  Guul  I  To  be  claimed  and  crowned  ia 
Paris  would  not  have  l>een  too  wonderful  an  apotheoai§ 
lo  her  triumphs, — as  she  dreamed  of  them. 

It  is  said  that  earliest  youth  is  so  happy  because  its 
present  is  sufficient  to  it;  is  it  not  rather  because  the 
future  is  still  an  empire  as  yet  un inherited,  in  whose 
unentered  domain  all  glories  and  all  ecstasies  are  pos- 
sible? 

It  went  to  her  heart,  warm  though  wayward,  to  give 
pain  to  the  old  woman  she  loved  j  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
poultry  and  the  doires,  and  the  pigeons  that  plumed 
themselves  all  day  long  on  the  thatch  of  the  shedp  and 
knew  her  voice  and  their  own  names  so  well ;  to  kiss  the 
white  cat  for  the  last  time,  and  kuow  that  for  fourteen 
long  days  it  must  miss  her  when  it  mewed  for  its  milk 
and  ita  bread.  But  the  joj  of  her  departure  outweighed 
her  regret ;  and  though  she  felt  all  that  cliuging  to  the 
only  home  she  had  kuown,  which  every  young  thiog 
does  when  it  first  goes  forth  into  its  new  and  separata 
existence,  the  magui licence  of  the  possibilities  that  she 
saw  before  her  ia  that  one  word  '*  Paris/'  stifled  the 
emotiou  as  fast  as  it  rose. 

She  went,  with  scarce  a  sigh,  with  scarce  a  backward 
glance^  away  from  the  home  of  her  childhood.  Away— 
for  aught  she  knew — forever, 

The  slow  sail,  miles  down  the  river,  in  the  early  dawa 
to  the  landing-place  nearest  the  town  whence  the  dili- 
gence  started.  The  posting-inn,  with  its  busy  noise  and 
movement,  its  ponderous  gilded  sign  swinging  against 
the  wooden  grape-wreathed  balcony,  its  chatter  of  many 
*ongues.  The  dashiug  of  the  cumbrous  vehicle  along 
the  sunny  road,  with  the  incessant  flack-crack  of  the 
leathern  whips,  and  the  jingling  chimes  of  the  galloping 
horses'  harness- bells.  The  stoppages  by  picturesque 
way&lde  cabarets,  bowered  in  pear-trees  golden  with 
frtiit,  or  chestnuts  full  of  their  spike-armored  nuts,  where 
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the  timbers  were  old  ns  the  day^a  of  crusades,  and  the 
lichens  all  gray  fTom  six  centuries'  growth. 

The  nig'ht's  sleep  in  an  antique  town,  where  a  cathe- 
dral that  was  a  Kjrie  Eleison  in  stone  uprose  ia  the 
midst,  with  the  low-peaked  crowded  roofs  lying'  far  down 
about  its  feet,  as  the  worlds  lie  around  the  feet  of  God 
The  next  day's  repetition  of  the  joys  of  the  day  past, 
while  the  varied  scenes  flew  by  like  magic,  and  woods  and 
etreama,  hamlets  and  consents,  churcli  spires  and  ri?^er 
bridges,  were  all  left  behind  in  the  sunlight.  The  ap- 
proach to  Paris  In  the  raellow  evening  time,  through  the 
beautiful  broad  road  of  Versailles,  down  the  atony  siopca 
of  SfevTcaand  Billancourt,  past  the  noble  wooded  heights 
of  St  Cloudf  and  so  into  the  city  in  its  gorgeous  night- 
beauty: — all  that  was  tedious  or  irksome  to  others  to  her 
was  one  perpetual  panorama  of  delight 

Viva  was  in  enchantment. 

In  that  warm,  ruddy,  luscious  autumn,  when  summer 
teats  stretched  over  the  vintage-month,  there  were  high 
festivals  in  the  City  of  the  World,  Even  as  Rome  be- 
fore her,  she,  with  her  vast  proletariate  and  her  vaat  ar- 
mies, lulled  the  hungry  cry  of  the  one  with  the  feast  and 
spectacle  in  which  she  celebrated  the  victories  of  the  other. 

There  had  been  war,  and  successful  war.  The  blood 
and  the  treasure  of  the  people  had  been  poured  out  on 
the  African  sands,  and  the  tricolor  had  been  borne  aloft 
over  thousands  of  quivering  bodies.  Franco  had  con- 
quered, and  was  rapturous  in  pride  :  for  the  vulture  of 
Grreed  and  the  skeleton  of  Debt  were  her  trophies,  aud 
they  wore  to  her  eyes  the  shapes  of  the  archangels  of 
Patriotism  aBd  Honor, 

There  was  a  week-long  rejoicing  and  ceasing  from 
labor.  The  dumb  brutes  travailed  in  agony  ;  the  women 
went  down  into  the  depths  of  bestial  vice  to  find  their 
daily  bread ;  the  patriots  and  the  thinkers  were  forced 
into  silence  in  prison  or  in  exile;  the  fnture  was 
pawned  to  the  Gold  Devil,  that  he  might  gild  with  its 
happiness  the  present.  But  the  song,  and  the  dance, 
and  the  laagh,  and  the  trumpet  were  all  that  were  heard 
on  the  air. 

In  the  first  of  those  nightSj  when  the  populace  wai 
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mad  with  delight,  when  tbe  long  avenuea  shone  with  a 
mil  Hon  of  lights,  when  the  red  white  and  bl-ie  baojiera 
todsod  in  the  golden  gaa-glare,  when  the  wings  of  tbe  glit- 
tering oaglea  glowed  in  the  rubj  torch  flame,  when  the 
air  was  alive  with  wild  melody,  and  muHic  burst  from 
every  nooic  of  the  city — in  the  first  of  these  nights  the 
Waif  first  beheld  Paris. 

She  forgot  all  her  woes  and  all  her  ambitions ;  she 
cated  nothing  whether  she  came  as  princess  or  peasant  j 
she  was  in  a  delirinm  of  delight,  a  trance  of  magic — this 
was  the  world  I  Oh^  how  rapturous  a  thing  was  the  mere 
sense  of  living  l^ how  endless  a  pageant  the  mere  suc- 
cession of  years  I  So  the  child  thought,  wafted  into  the 
victory-drunk,  flower-crowned  joy  of  the  city,  and  gazing 
over  the  throngs  with  her  eyes  like  twjp  stars,  and  her 
cheeks  burning  scarlet^  and  the  breathless  laughter  oq 
ber  happy  parted  lips. 


CHAPTER  XYL 


Life  bad  no  terrors,  no  darkness,  no  sadness,  no  peril 
in  the  sight  of  Viva;  it  was  only  one  moving  picture  of 
changeless  color  and  endless  charm.  There  was  nothing 
in  her  of  the  poet's  melancholy,  of  the  visionary^s  in- 
etinctive  sigh  for  woes  that  are  old  aa  the  world,  and 
that  keep  their  cruel  time  with  every  pulse  that  beats. 
Paris  and  she  were  like  one  another — gay,  beautiful,  vol- 
aljle,  vivacious,  inconstant,  ardent,  glittering  things.  fulJ 
c/  fond  enthusiasm,  yet  full  of  fickle  caprice,  always  will- 
mg  to  smile,  never  willing  to  weep,  ardent  in  instanta- 
neous worship,  cruel  from  pure  thoughtlessness.  The 
city  caressed  the  child,  the  child  loved  the  city. 

Her  fair  bright  face,  with  its  great  dark  radiant  eyes, 
and  the  yellow  hair  pushed  back  under  her  little  scarlet 
hood,  drew  every  glance  after  it,  in  the  crowds  of  the 
theaters,  in  the  little  wooden  booths  of  thf  fairs,  under 
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the  tre€B  of  the  public  gardens ^  or  beneath  the  lampi 
the  boulevards  at  evening.  He  was  with  her,  she  wag 
eacred  to  the  people  ;  and  all  tho  flowera  and  flags  and 
wreaths  and  toys  that  form  the  current  of  merchandise 
of  such  festal  times  were  rained  upon  her. 

But  thiit  which  Yiva  loved  the  best  was  to  see  the 
throng  in  a  street  tura  by  oae  impulse  to  gaze  at  her. 
What  made  her  pulse  throb  highest  was  to  bear  the  men 
who  looked  noble  murmur  after  her,  "  Is  it  a  child  or 
woman? — what  a  perfect  face  T' 

The  air  was  rife  with  adulation  for  her,  hot  it  was  lesa 
dangerous  than  one  voice  whisperings  it  in  solitude ;  even 
as  poisons  that  neutralize  each  other  injure  less  than  one 
drop  poured  alone.  She  lived  with  the  ^od  woman 
Mevertf  high  in  a  quaint  old  wooden  house  on  the  border- 
line of  the  PajB  Latin ;  but  she  was  with  Tricotrin  all 
the  daj,  and  all  the  long  lustrous  evenings.  She  was 
ecstatically  happy,  and  he  imagined  her  content;  so  she 
was,  because,  wandering  through  the  palaces,  or  watch- 
ing the  grand  people  in  their  carriages,  Yiva  already 
mused,  "1  have  power  because  I  have  beauty.  I  will  be 
great,  too^  some  day." 

He  thought  her  satisfied  with  the  lot  he  gave  her,  as 
she  laaghed  on  her  buoyant  way  beside  him ;  she  was 
only  so  because,  without  reasoning  why,  she  felt  she 
should  ere  long  escape  from  it. 

Tricotrin,  for  once,  was  blind,  and  believed  that  Tvhich 
he  wished  to  believe.  Living  in  a  poor  little  room  witii 
the  miller's  wife,  she  was  happy,  he  believed,  in  the  peo- 
ple's pleasures,  in  the  luxurious  sense  of  young  life,  in 
such  music,  such  mirth,  such  festal  sights  as  he  could 
give  her  by  merely  bringing  her  through  streets  and  gar- 
dens. There  had  l>een  nothing  inordinate  in  her  desires; 
they  were  gratified  by  such  mere  change  of  place  as 
this.     Why  should  she  not  always  be  happy  thus  ? 

The  man's  own  intellect,  so  richly  stored,  and  his  own 
Boul,  so  catholic  in  sympathy,  made  him  contented  in  the 
simplest  form  of  life,  so  long  as  he  had  liberty,  and 
health,  and  the  beauties  of  the  earth.  PoTgetful  of  the 
difference  between  a  life  that  draws  its  pleasur**  from  the 
diud  within  and  the  life  that  needs  to  have  them  eup* 
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plied  by  tbe  world  without,  he  saw  no  reason  why  fih« 
Bhould  not  be  happy  thus  also. 

But  Yi?a  was  dreaming  a  different  dream.  When  ehe 
bad  been  six  nights  in  Paria,  and  three  of  them  had  been 
spent  at  theaters  thrown  opeo  to  the  public  in  the  Pa- 
riaian  holiday,  a  new  and  strong  passion  took  poases- 
eion  of  her.  It  was  the  passion  fur  the  stage-  Nothing 
of  all  she  saw,  save  the  spleodid  pomp  m  tbe  courts  of 
tho  Tuileries,  charmed  her  like  the  stage. 

Her  vine-harvest  feast  that  she  had  scorned  was  a 
millioD  times  more  poetic,  more  picturesque,  more  clas- 
sic, more  full  of  peace,  and  mirth,  and  beauty  than  aught 
ebe  saw  in  the  theaters.  But  to  the  child,  the  artificial 
brilliancy,  the  mock  sovereignties  of  the  drama  were  far 
more  attractive ;  partly  because  they  were  novel,  chiefly 
because  they  represented  that  phase  of  life  which  bad  a 
fatal  charm  for  her,  and  gained  that  visible  and  public 
applause  which  seemed  to  her  the  choicest  and  the  sweet- 
est of  rewards. 

She  was  all  io  the  wrong.  Her  imagination,  although 
so  fanciful,  was  barbaric,  in  its  passion  for  show  and  for 
triumph;  hut  her  nature  had  been  created  thus,  and 
nothing  could  have  eradicated  that  one  evil  instinct 
from  it. 

The  chief  thing  that  enchanted  her  with  the  stage  wai* 
this:  she  heard  that  actors  and  actresses  were  people 
whose  origin  was  either  totally  obscured  or  confessedly 
very  low ;  she  saw  them  intoxicating  a  multitude,  and 
receiving  a  public  homage  of  whose  real  character  she 
was  wholly  ignorant.  She,  who  began  to  suspect  that 
ber  fairy  progenitors  would  never  do  very  much  for  her, 
did  not  see  why  to  her  also  this  golden  path  should  not 
open.  She  would  glance  at  herself  in  tbe  mirrors  she 
passed,  and  would  think,  "If  even  I  bad  not  genius,  I 
ebon  Id  have  beauty  I" 

And  her  feminine  instinct  told  her  that  the  latter  was 
tbe  greater  and  more  potent  influence  of  tbe  two. 

There  was  ooe  actress  who  espoeiallj  iofluenfied  ber — 
iTi  actress  who  looked  almost  as  young  as  herself  on  tbe 
stage,  with  a  gay,  iimocent  face  like  a  cherub's,  and  the 
most  gracuful  caprices  that  ever  adorned  the  coquettish 
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partA  that  she  played.  She  was  a  very  great  actress, 
very  famoas,  very  fall  of  riches,  very  widely  worshiped — 
one  who  rained  every  fool  that  loved  her  with  a  langh  as 
light  as  a  lark's  song,  and  who  triumphed  in  the  height 
of  her  reckless  vice  as  a  conqueror  in  the  altitude  of  his 
power.  Of  that  Viva  knew  nothing  whatsoever,  but  she. 
heard  the  thunder  of  applause  with  which  the  public 
greeted  her ;  she  saw  the  crowns,  the  wreaths,  the  jew- 
els  that  were  flung  in  profusion  at  her;  she  thought 
nothing  on  earth  could  be  so  glorious  ad  to  be  this  en- 
chantress whom  they  called  Ooriolis. 

Coriolis's  eyes — acute,  swifb-seeing  eyes,  though  so 
lambent  and  so  blue  with  their  sunny  IJEiughter — caught 
the  look  of  rapt  adoration  on  the  handsome  young  face 
under  its  scarlet-hood  among  the  close-packed  audience, 
and,  well  used  as  she  was  to  homage,  was  amused  and 
pleased  with  the  child's  rapture  at  her.  She  knew  that 
it  was  the  most  sincere  she  could  have,  and  she  gave 
Yiva  one  night  a  smile  across  the  house  that  made  its 
recipient  as  proud  as  though  an  empress  had  caressed 
her. 

One  day  the  child — wandering  under  the  boulevard 
trees  with  her  old  friend  Mevert,  in  a  morning  when 
Tricotrin  had  not  as  yet  joined  her — was  touched  lightly 
by  the  long  white  wand  of  a  lacquey  glistening  in  gold. 

"  Gome  to  the  carriage  ;  Madame  wishes  to  see  you," 
said  the  servant. 

Viva  turned,  and  saw,  looking  out  at  her,  the  lovely 
cherubic  head  of  her  stage-sovereign.  Viva — restlessly 
uneasy  because  Mere  M6vert  wore  the  quaint  costume 
and  white  cap  of  her  province,  and  she  herself  was  dressed 
half  like  a  gipsy  and  half  like  a  girl  of  the  old  ages- 
went  up  to  the  equipage,  breathless  with  wonder  at  see- 
ing her  deity  in  mere  mortal  guise  and  out  in  the  day- 
light. She  felt  giddy,  and  incredulous  of  her  own  fortune. 
Could  it  be  that  this  potentate,  whom  all  Paris  adored, 
would  prove  after  all  Queen  Titania  ? 

Coriolis  leaned  over  the  low  door  of  her  carriage. 

"  Child  I  You  are  an  adorer  of  mine,  are  you  not  f 
Where  did  you  come  from  with  your  picture  of  a  face  ?" 

"  T^e  Loire,  Madame." 
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Tiva,  for  the  only  time  m  her  life,  was  shy ;  she  was 
absorbed  in  gazing  at  the  matehless  tints  and  graces  of 
her  idol. 

"  Sprung  out  of  the  river  ? — a  second  Venus  T'  laughed 
Coriolia,  *  Do  you  know  what  a  fortune  you  have  iu 
your  face,  li  ttle  one  ?  Here,  take  these ;  you  are  young 
enough  still  to  care  for  themJ* 

She  put  into  Yira's  hand  bo  mo  Bilrered,  painted,  glit- 
tering bonbon  boxes,  that  were  among  the  many  pur- 
chaeea  piled  in  her  elegant  carrlago- 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  come  on  the  stage  V^  she  went 
on,  as  the  child  tried  to  thank  her  as  well  as  she  could  in 
her  amazed  eiitraocemoDt.  "  You  haire  got  it  in  your 
face,  in  youi'  limbs,  in  your  smile.  It  is  a  fair  life 
enough." 

And  the  actress  langheS.  She^ — a  lovely,  eonllesa,  sen- 
sual, airy  thiug,  with  a  cherub's  face  and  a  kitten's  folly — 
had  found  it  so.  She  did  not  mean  evil ;  she  meant  kind- 
ness in  her  way,  in  inciting  the  girl  to  follow  ber  choice 
of  it. 

Viva  flushed  crimson  to  her  temples, 

•'Oh,  Madame  I  you  think  that  I  could  F" 

"  Of  course  you  could.  Why  not  ?  With  a  face  like 
yours  you  may  have  no  more  brains  than  a  wooden 
Punch;  you  need  act  no  more  than  a  stick  j  they  will 
run  after  you-     Look !     You  are  poor,  I  suppose  ?" 

"I  suppose  so/*  assented  Viva,  with  a  burning  aenfle 
of  shame,  and  a  glance  at  Mfere  Mevert's  costume. 

*' Of  course  you  are;  you  were  among  the  populace. 
Well,  come  to  Die  to-morrow^  at  that  address,  and  I  will 
see  what  J  can  do  to  put  you  in  the  way  and  show  you 
to  some  imprcsarie." 

"Ah,  Madame  1"  cried  the  child,  Tapturously.  ^'And 
I  tthall  have  all  that  applause  ?  1  shall  have  just  such 
homage  as  yours  7     I  shall  become  like  you,  shall  I  ?" 

*^  Become  like  me  ?  Oh  yea  V*  laughed  Coriolia  ;  but 
for  the  moment  a  shade  of  irritation  clouded  her  gay  for- 
get-me-not eyes. 

^'  If  I  thought  BO  I  would  kill  her  where  she  stands.'' 

Viva  and  the  actress  both  started  at  the  sound  of  the 
w\Am  near  them.     Tnootrin  had  drawn  near  as  the  laat 
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words  were  uttered.  He  put  one  hand  on  his  Waifs 
shoulder,  and  with  the  other  tossed  the  costly  sweetmeat 
boxes  back  into  the  carriage.  The  eyes  of  Coriolis  glit- 
tered with  astonishment  and  wrath ;  she  was  a  sovereign 
in  her  way,  and  a  pampered  one. 

**  Monsieur  !  who  are  you  that  dare " 

Tricotrin  turned  his  flashing  glance  on  her. 

"A  year  ago  I  saw  Jean  Bruno — a  maniac." 

And  without  another  word  he  forced  Viva  away ;— 4ar 
away  down  under  the  trees  of  the  street. 

She  looked  up  at  him  piteously. 

"  Was  thai  wrong  too  ?" 

His  mouth  quivered  with  rage. 

"My  darling,  my  darling!  not  wrong  in  you.  Ah, 
God  I  why  cannot  they  let  you  be  ?" 

"  But  you  said  you  would  rather  kill  me  than  let  me 
grow  like  her  ?     What  is  she  ?" 

"  Woe  to  those  who  teach  you  what  sin  means,"  he 
muttered  in  his  beard.  "  Viva — that  woman  broke  the 
heart  of  an  honest  man.  Would  you  not  rather  die,  in 
poverty  and  obscurity,  than  do  that  ?" 

Viva  hung  her  head  in  silence ;  she  knew  in  her  own 
heart  that  she  would  not. 

"But  she  is  so  lovely,"  she  murmured,  "and  such  an 
exquisite  life  she  must  lead ;  and — and — I  do  so  want  to 
be  an  actress !" 

"What !" — he  moved  iVom  her  as  if  he  were  stung ;  he 
seemed  to  see  a  bottomless  abyss  yawn  beneath  the  light- 
dancing  feet  of  the  child  that  he  loved. 

"I  do  1"  murmured  Viva.  "  All  those  brilliant  nights, 
those  beautiful  dresses,  those  jewels  that  they  toss  her. 
Ohl  I  should  be  so  happy  on  the  stage  1" 

His  face  darkened  with  hot  wrath,  with  bitter  disap- 
pointment ;  he  had  fancied  her  happy  because  she  was 
with  him  I 

"  I  have  said; — I  would  rather  see  you  in  your  grave  I" 
he  answered  her. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Viva,  awed  but  undeterred. 

How  could  he  tell  her  ? 

"  I  thought  you  were  proud,  Viva,"  he  said  bitterly. 
"  Fine  pride  I    To  desire  to  show  yourself  nightly  fof 
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gold  I  to  iay  bare  yonr  beauty  to  the  populace  I  to  be  one 
ijviiig  lie  from  the  hue  on  your  cheek  to  the  passions  you 
simulate  I  to  be  a  thiug  whose  graces,  and  features,  and 
limba,  and  laughter,  the  iowest  cur  of  the  people  can 
gaze  at  or  enjoy  if  he  pay  a  few  coins  to  your  master  I 
If  oble  pride  truly  I" 

Viva,  who  had  never  heard  from  him  that  Bcathin.!^ 
irony  of  wurd  and  tone,  was  rather  terrified  than  con- 
virwed.     Her  head  dropped  ;  she  kept  silence, 

'*  But  that  exquisite  woman  I"  she  whispered  at  last. 
**She  is  happy  ?" 

•*  That  exquisite  woman  I'*  he  echoed,  with  acrid  eon- 
tempt  "Happy?  Ob  yes  I  Possibly  she  is  happy. 
Without  soul,  without  pity,  without  honor,  as  mindless 
as  any  flower  that  blows  in  the  breeze,  bnt  a  flower  thai 
poisons  all  who  breathe  near  it, — she  is  happy  doubtless, 
because  things  withont  conscience  or  brain  cannot  suffer, 
because  gold  makes  the  paradise  of  such  creatures  as 
she  1  *  fisquisite  V  Psbaw  I  have  you  lived  amid  na- 
ture not  to  be  able  to  know  what  is  false  when  yon  see 
ft?  The  red  of  her  Jips,  the  flush  on  her  cheeks,  the 
white  of  her  bosom,  the  tears  and  the  lang^hter  you  by 
turns  deem  so  divine — they  are  all  lies  I  Lies  like  the 
life  she  has  chosen  to  lead.  Think  of  that  woman's  old 
age,  think  of  her  future;  child  though  yon  be,  cannot  you 
feel  some  of  their  horror?" 

He  spoke  with  the  more  vehement  bitterness  of  the 
things  he  could  speak  of  to  her,  because  he  could  not 
taint  her  young  mind  by  all  the  truth  of  this  lamia  whom 
she  took  for  an  angel.  It  awed  her,  it  frightened,  bor  j 
but  it  utterly  failed  to  convince  her*  The  actress,  and 
t  he  tiiuraphg  of  the  actress,  had  taken  too  deep  a  root 
into  her  fancy. 
B  "Ah  r'  said  Tricotrin^  half  fiercely,  half  tenderly,  '*you 
™  prefer  a  painted  lie  to  an  undecked  truth?  Tbat  is  ever 
your  sex's  choice  1" 

He  walked  on  in  a  silence  which  the  child  did  not 
break  j  she  was  puzzled  and  keenly  disappointed  ;  he  was 
wounded  and  roused  to  hot  wrath  with  this  traitress  who 
oinst  needa  seek  to  taint  and  allure  what  he  cherished- 
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\\^9,  look  courage  at  last  to  speak,  though  she  felt  th« 
only  fear  of  him  that  she  had  ever  known. 

*'  But  the  Ooriolis  asked  me  to  go  and  see  her  to 
morrow,"  she  whispered,  "  at  the  place  on  this  card,  in 
the  day  time,  you  know.     May  I  not  even  do  that  ?" 

Tricotrin  stopped  in  his  rapid  stride,  and  looked 
fltraight  in  her  uplifted  eyes. 

"  Yes,  Viva.  Go  if  you  choose.  I  coerce  no  one's 
liberty.  But — I  do  not  share  your  life  with  that  wan- 
ton.    If  you  go  to  Coriolis  you  will  be  dead  to  me." 

The  girPs  head  dropped  again ;  she  was  struck  with 
the  sharpest  terror  her  fair  caressed  life  had  ever  known. 
He  waited  vainly  some  moments  for  answer ;  then  he 
asked  her, — 

"Which  do  you  choose  ?" 

She  lifted  her  face  eagerly,  and  he  saw  her  lashes  all 
wet  with  unshed  tears. 

"  Oh  you, — you  1     What  should  I  do  without  you  ?" 

His  face  cleared  like  a  landscape  from  which  the  son 
sweeps  away  all  the  storm-mists. 

"That  is  well,"  he  said  simply.  "And  now, — ^let  us 
go  and  look  for  some  bonbons  as  handsome  as  those  I 
threw  away  from  you  just  now  1" 

Viva  shook  her  head  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  am  not  a  babyl"  she  said,  impatiently,  and  a  grave 
shadow  was  over  her  face,  that  no  pageant  of  the  streets, 
no  passage  of  the  troops,  no  Polinchinelle  chattering  his 
fun,  no  Dulcamara  vaunting  his  wares  at  beat  of  drum, 
nothing  of  all  the  frolic  and  the  glitter  of  the  holiday-noon 
availed  to  chase  away.  In  the  audaciousness  of  her  su- 
preme ignorance  she  disbelieved  that  this  woman  could 
be  aught  save  what  the  fair  cherubic  face  of  her  avouched ; 
and  she  looked  back  with  passionate  vexed  longing  to 
those  golden  gates  that  he  had  closed  upon  herself — ^the 
gates  of  an  actress's  career  I 

She  is  not  the  first,  who,  saved  from  hell,  have  thought 
that  they  lost  heaven. 

"  Is  this  all  that  Paris  has  done  ?"  thought  Tricotrin. 
''  To  exchange  her  young  Faust  for  the  stage  of  Paris  is 
a  poor  mending  of  evils  I" 

His  spirit  chafec  within  him ;  all  his  happy  philoso 
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phies,  which  loathed  anxiety,  and  Bought  mirth  and 
eerenitj  aa  the  ossencu  of  existence,  were  jarred  and  Je- 
throned  bj  this  feminine  incarnatioii  of  Caprice  which  ha 
harbored, 

lie  felt  a  sort  of  despair  before  her  future  ;  he  to  whose 
strong  and  sunny  nature  despair  had  been  nnknown. 
Rich  he  could  never  make  her;  give  her  the  life  she 
coveted  be  never  could ;  how  then  could  he  naake  her 
content,  or  even  perhaps  keep  her  from  destruction  ?  For 
Tricotrin  kuew  her  sex  well ;  and  knew  that  these  pas- 
sionate propulsions,  such  as  hers,  to  ivealth,  and  glitter, 
and  luxury^  are  a  hundredfold  more  likely  to  be  the  cause 
of  a  woman's  fall,  than  the  softer  and  more  generous 
emotions  to  which  their  dishonor  is  sentimentally  attrib- 
uted. 

He  had  aaawered  her  with  a  bitterness  and  a  stern- 
ness wholly  unnatural  to  him,  becauBe  his  powerlessnesa 
in  tbia  one  thing  stung  him  so  keenly.  For  one  solutto  \ 
only  of  the  problem  roae  before  him.  She  loved  him  witi 
a  genuine  ardent  love,  if  it  were  only  the  love  of  a  child; 
she  had  grown  infinitely  dear  to  him  in  the  past  year— 
her  loveliness  beguiled  his  eyes,  her  grace  bewitched  his 
senses;  and  all  hia  heart  and  his  eoul  had  kept  so  full  of 
youib  still  through  the  warmth  of  his  sympathies  and 
the  health  fulness  of  his  life,  that  he,  so  young  still  in  all 
the  best  things  of  youth,  forgot  he  was  not  so  in  her  eyes. 
Forgot  it  at  times  when  the  thought  swept  by  him, — why 
should  it  not  bo  possible  for  this  bright  bird  to  find  its 
best-loved  nest  in  his  own  bosom,  there  to  be  safe-harhored 
ever  from  the  beat  of  the  siorm-wind  and  the  swoop  of 
the  hawk?  lie  never  drew  the  thought  out  into  full  light 
from  the  golden  haze  of  immature  resolve  and  resisted 
desire  in  which  it  lay;  bat  it  abode  with  him,  and  grew 
daily  stronger  than  he  knew.  It  bad  aiovod  him  to  the 
vehement  and  caustic  satire  with  which  he  had  retorted 
on  her  allurement  to  the  pollution  of  the  stage: — he  had 
indeed  scorned  the  traitress  of  Bruno,  but  it  was  as  the 
temptress  of  his  Waif  that  he  abhorred  Coriolis, 

He  had  been  unable  to  foresee,  when  he  took  the  child 
to  the  gay  follies  of  the  gayest  theater ^  that  thiB  woman, 
whose  tiiumpha  were  more  than  half  due  to  her  sins^ 
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would  exetcise  so  instaQtaneous  and  fatal  a  sorcery  over 
the  miad  of  a  ertiature  whom  he  would  have  thoug-bt  far 
too  proud  to  cam  for  the  tinsel  luster  and  the  false  glamour 
of  a  dramatic  career.  To  hira,  knowing  the  vaiu,  crud, 
criminal,  seueual  life  of  the  lost  wife  of  Bruno,  the  actresa 
was  uo  more  than  a  marionette  set  in  plaj  to  provoke  a 
r^rowd's  laughter:  that  she  could  bo,  by  virtue  of  her 
smiling  eyes  and  her  enchanting  grace,  an  au gel  ill  Yiva'a 
fii^ht,  was  incomprehensible  to  him.  Long  doubtful 
whether  or  no  to  darken  the  sunny  horizon  of  her  thoughts 
by  the  knowledge  of  evil  and  misery,  he  waa  etung  at 
last,  by  her  persistent  regret  for  her  lost  deity,  to  tell  her 
the  story  that  the  Marseillais  sailor  had  told  him.  He 
did  not  show  her  the  guilt  to  which  Bruno's  wife  had  fled, 
but  he  showed'  her  the  heartlessness  of  that  flight,  he 
sketched  to  her  the  awful  wreck  of  the  man's  mind,  aud 
the  pathetic  fidelity  of  his  wronged  love.  Viva  was  vola- 
tile, careless,  solflshj  though  in  a  soft  bewitching  fashion: 
he  fancied  atn^iost,  at  times,  that  sbe  needed  to  be  scourged 
with  pain  to  become,  like  Undine,  a  human  creature  to 
feel. 

She  listened,  where  they  had  stopped  by  a  bench  under 
the  great  Luxembiiurg  trees,  with  her  eyes  full  of  earnest- 
ness, her  face  full  of  wondering  regret.  Jt  touched  her, 
this  tragedy — if  it  did  not  penetrate  very  deeply. 

"  The  poor  Bruno  1"  she  said  softly,  with  a  sigh  of  pity: 
she  was  always  pitiful,  when— she  paused  to  see  pity 
was  needed. 

"Well?"  said  Tricotrin  gently,  when  the  tale  bad  been 
told.  "Welll^^which  are  your  sympathies  with  now, 
y onr  goddess  Coriolis,  or  the  sailor  whom  she  wronged  and 
forsook?" 

Viva  meditated  wistfully,  her  head  sinking  down  like 
a  flower  with  dew  in  its  bells. 

"Of  course  she  was  cruul — she  was  wrong,"  she  nior- 
ranred.  ''But  then, — how  could  they  be  happy?  He 
was  content  with  the  life,  and  she  was  notP' 

Even  while  the  swift  instiuct  of  the  child  fi^ed  witk 
accurate  aim  on  the  one  secret  of  the  misery  of  so  maoy 
wedded  lives,  she  stabbed,  in  her  innocent  unconscioua- 
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flees,  to  its  core  the  generous  and  noble  heart  that  gave 
ber  such  unrequited  tenderneBa. 

Tri  CO  trill  rose  quicklj  from  their  seat  under  the  chest- 
Qat-tree. 

I'*  Sol  Discontent  la  pretest  enough  for  disloyaltyl"  he 
said  bitteriy,  **  Well — what  we  allow  to  nations  wo  must 
ftccord  to  women,  I  suppose!" 

And  be  took  ber  home  in  silence  to  her  little  eity-nest^ 
h'gh  in  air,  in  the  Pays  Latin. 

She  knew  that  in  some  way  she  had  vexed  him,  but 
&be  fiid  not  seek  to  find  out  why,  with  her  customary  ea- 
rossiijg^  penitence ;  she,  in  her  turn,  was  aggrieved  because 
ber  fair  idol  had  been  cast  down  from  her  altar,  and 
proved  no  longer  of  soilless  ivory  and  of  pure  silver,  but 
of  comm^in  dark-atained  cky.  The  actress  had  brought 
the  first  severance  and  difference  between  them;  because, 
by  the  lipa  nf  the  actress  the  voices  of  the  world,  the  voicea 
—^  of  sins  that  are  sweet,  had  apoken  to  Viva, 

■  Meantime,  Oircumatance  fashioned  her  fate  as  it  com- 

■  monly  fashions  the  fates  of  all,  let  prescience,  and  sagacity, 
and  skill,  and  care  strive  how  they  may  to  shape  them 
80  that  no  chance  or  accident  should  ever  have  power  ad- 
versely to  affect  them. 

That  night  Tricotrin's  heart  smote  him  ;  he  thought  be 
had  been  harsh  to  tho  *'  little  one."  He  rebuked  himself 
for  haviog  so  roughly  brushed  away  her  happy  ideals; 
for  having  so  ruthlessly  showrn  her  the  corruption  of  what 
looked  to  her  innocent  eyes  so  divine.  He  had  spoken  on 
the  spur  of  an  acute  pain,  and  of  the  fear  that  had  filled 
him  lest  she  should  fall  into  the  pleasure  and  pasaion-baited 
snarea  of  a  courtcaan?s  career.  He  fancied  he  had  been 
cruel  to  her,  as  be  watched  her  sittinti:  in  the  attic  window, 
biokhig  out  over  the  sunset-tinged  roofs  of  Paris  with  a 
tioubled  shade  on  her  face  and  her  hands  lying  listlessly 

Pin  ber  lap. 
Yet — if  she  deemed  him  cruel  because  he  would  not 
launch  her  on  that  life,  he  knew  that  she  must  continue 
BO  to  think  him.  He  would  aa  aoon — or  sooner — have 
aided  her  to  throw  herself  into  the  black  Seine,  flowing 
yonder  under  the  old  walls  of  the  Palace  of  Justice. 
He  went  up  to  her  and  laid  his  band  on  ber  fiboulder. 
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"Well,  V  lira  I — what  good  was  it  for  yoa  to  set  jouf 

heart  on  roaming  with  me,  if  the  first  yellow-haired  woman 
you  meet  makea  you  dissatisfied  thus?" 

'*lt  is  not  that,*'  the  girl  answered  slowly.    "It  is " 

"It  is  what?" 

"  Well — I  was  thinking  if  one  would  be  like  ker  through 
being  wicked,  it  must  be  irery  hard  work  to  keep  good!" 

Tricotrin  smiled,  a  little  sadly. 

"You  have  found  out  that  common-place?  I  do  not 
dispute  it  EWl  thrives;  and  honor  will  not  be  wooed 
because  she  brings  plenteousQess.  It  is  just  this  which 
corrupts  the  world,  Viva^ — evil  pays  well,  honor  will  not 
be  followed  by  mercenaries." 

She  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

'*But  ulw  looks  so  happy?" — the  questioQ  could  not  b© 
general  to  her,  she  argued  only  from  the  personality. 

"Happy  I  As  a  mollusc  is  happy  so  long  as  the  sea 
Bweepa  prey  into  its  jaws;  what  does  the  mollusc  care 
bow  many  lives  have  beeu  shipwrecked  bo  long  as  the 
tide  wafts  its  worms  ?  She  has  killed  her  conscience,  Vivaj 
there  is  no  murder  more  awful  It  is  to  slay  what  touch 
of  God  we  have  in  us  l" 

Viva  was  awed,  and  was  silent. 

"  Why  does  Ck»d  let  such  things  live  then  ?"  she  asked, 
ftt  the  last. 

"Ah,  child  1  Why  does  Grod  let  the  dumb  beasts  be 
born  only  to  perish  after  lives  of  long  torture?  The 
marvel  of  creation  is  one  we  shall  never  solve  on  earth. 
But  come  1  Those  problems  are  too  deep  for  your  age. 
Let  us  go  and  see  the  last  fireworks!" 

The  fireworks  made  her  a  child  again  ^  tbey  were  the 
end  and  crown  of  the  long  week  of  festivity,  aud  they  fell 
in  golden  showers  and  leapt  in  lires  of  every  huOj  till  ihey 
were  seen  by  those  far  away  oo  the  distant  terraces  of 
Saint-Germain. 

The  youDg  uplifted  head,  with  that  glow  and  conflict 
of  color  reflected  on  it,  as  the  sparkling  rain  of  tiame 
sprang  upward  and  descended  from  the  summit  of  the 
Arch,  attracted  many  a  glance  near  her  far  more  than 
did  the  fire-play.  With  the  lofty  stature  and  the  leonine 
head  of  Tricotrin  behind  her,  as  he  guarded  her  from  tho 
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pressure  of  the  crowds,  she  was  a  picture; — even  to  the 

picture-sated  eyes  of  worn  Parisians, 

Among  those  who  thus  saw  her  were  two  whose  gaze 
never  left  her  face,  bo  unconscious  of  their  study  of  it,  aa 
her  eyes  followed  the  gaj  magnifieence  of  the  fire  works' 
display. 

One  of  them  was  a  man  jammed  in  the  dense  press, 
into  which  he  had  accidentally  been  entaagled— the  man 
to  whom  Tricotrin  had  given  his  "  chance."  And  ho  read 
her  face  with  a  hard  ea^^er  intentnesa,  as  one  who  reads 
the  lines  of  a  hook  that  he  must  commit  to  memory  and 
use  at  need. 

The  other  was  a  person  looking  wearily  i/Ut  from  where 
his  carriage  was  blocked,  in  a  by -street,  refused  entrance 
into  the  Champa  Ely  sees  that  was  consecrated  to  foot 
passengers.  He  was  an  invalid^  a  scholar,  a  nobleman, 
a  recluse  of  middle  age ;  and  the  face  of  the  girl  with  its 
brilHaut  tint,  its  careless  happiness,  its  marvelous  perfec- 
tion of  beauty,  youths  and  health,  stirred  him  to  a  strong 
emotion,  half  pain,  half  pleasure. 

Tlie  carriage  was  close  to  the  corner  of  the  street;  its 
object  had  been  to  cross  tbe  road,  but  the  mounted  gen- 
darmes bad  interposed,  Tricotrin  was  scarcely  a  yard 
from  it;  its  occupant  leaned  slightly  forward  and  spoke 
to  him. 

'' Tricotrin i  Let  your  young  companion  come  hither  j 
she  is  not  safe  in  that  throng." 

Tricotrin  looked  round,  and  smiled. 

"  Thank  you  ;^you  are  very  kind." 

The  offer  had  been  frankly  made;  he  accepted  it  as 
frankly,  knowing  well  the  speaker.  Yiva  was  lifted  m 
an  instant  upon  the  seat  of  the  equipage  ;  and,  as  sba 
tUoyght  to  herself,  if  she  had  only  not  had  that  scarlet 
cloak  on  J  with  its  hood  half  over  ber  curls,  who  could  have 
riuown  she  was  not  a  young  ducheaB?  Her  vexation 
about  the  cloak  slightly  spoiled  her  pleasure  in  the  lire- 
works ;  she  bad  not  thought  of  it  on  foot,  but  in  a  car- 
riage— it  was  so  different  She  would  not  have  been 
much  consoled  If  sbe  had  known  how  exquisitely  pic- 
turesque that  costume  made  her  look.     Viva,  lit^  many 
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of  her  sex,  well  as  ahe  loved  her  loveliness,  would  ralbet 
have  looked  greater  than  have  looked  beautifuL 

She  was  occupied,  too,  in  glancing  at  the  owner  of  tho 
vehicle;  he  was  worn,  pale,  attenuated,  plain  of  feature, 
thoug-h  hiscnunteuance  was  one  of  great  intelligence;  ha 
did  not  at  all  look  like  the  knigbUuiTaut  who  was  to  take 
s  dispossessed  princess  bEick  to  her  rightful  heritage,  but 
he  had  an  attraction  for  her  because  he  wag  vitjibly  of 
some  high  raak  by  his  attendants,  aud  because  his  wearj 
melancholy  eyes  dwelt  on  her  with  bo  unmistakable  an 
admiration. 

She  talked  to  him,  in  answer  to  his  queBtioQS,  with  vi- 
vacious volubility;  she  was  happy,  elated,  eMted,  and 
had  an  intense  enjoyment  in  being  so  prominent  in  that 
grand  carriage — an  enjoyment  only  damped  by  the  hap' 
less  scarlet  cloak. 

Tricotriu  leaned  against  the  door,  and  listened  to  her 
mirthful  chatter — in  silence. 

"May  I  not  drive  you  home  ?"  asked  the  owner  of  the 
carriage,  when  the  last  of  the  lire-show  was  over.  Trieo- 
trin  lifted  the  girl  down  on  to  the  ground. 

"No — those  born  to  walk  had  best  not  learn  the  ease 
of  equipages.  Many  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  your 
courtesies." 

The  Due  de  Liri  smiled  wearily. 

'^That  man  is  a  character,'^  he  thought,  as  Estmere 
had  done  before  him ;  "  and  the"  child — ^the  child  is  likfi 
a  summer- day  in  one's  youth." 

The  next  afternoon  the  same  elegant  equipage  entered 
the  Pays  Latin,  and  its  master  ascended  the  five  flights 
of  ricliety  stairs  to  the  chamber  where  Viva,  after  a  lon*j 
morning  out  of  doors,  sat  on  the  boarded  floor,  cracking 
nuts,  an{l  tossing  them  uncracked  to  her  old  friend  Misti- 
gri,  singing  to  herself  a  gay  opera  air  of  Ricci's^  caught 
up  from  the  streets.  Mere  Mevert  was  with  her  eick 
son;  Tricotrin,  on  a  smooth-planed  plank  of  deal,  was 
painting  with  that  rare  happy  skill  he  possessed,  smoking 
the  while,  and  thrusting  out  of  sight  for  the  moment  that 
»exed  question,  "what  would  become  of  ber?" 

lie  rose,  and  welcomed  the  new  comer  cordially^  thongh 
with  surprise.     Viva  dropped  her  nuts^  aa«l  a^rang  tn 
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her  feet — to  be  caught  sitting  on  the  floor  was  worse  than 
to  h^ve  been  Been  in  a  scarlet  cloak!  But,  his  CtttTia^ 
aptirt,  this  str anger  had  so  little  of  grandeur  about  him, 
wsifl  80  grave,  so  unassuming,  so  dumb,  as  it  were,  befora 
the'  dauutlessnesa  and  the  pretty  insolence  of  her  own  aifi 
that  .Viva  concluded  he  could  have  been  nobody  very 
great,  after  all,  and  heeded  hia  presence  but  little. 

TricQtrin,  on  the  contrary,  treated  him  with  a  regard 
btj  rarely  showed  to  men  of  rauk;  he  knew  the  worth  of 
character  when  he  met  it,  and  this  character  was  of  pure 
gold. 

Years  before,  m  the  wild,  hot  days  of  a  midsummer 
revolution,  he  had  seen  it  tested.  The  mob  had  thundered 
at  the  gates  of  a  gi'eat  hotel,  and  forced  the  bronze  and 
brazen  scroll* work  in.  On  to  tho  flight  of  steps  that  led 
to  the  entrance-door,  when  the  court  was  filled  with  seeth- 
ing human  life,  there  had  come  one  weak  and  slender  form, 
inspired  with  all  the  fire  and  the  dignity  of  a  great  race 
in  that  one  moment.  The  sickly  and  suffering  Due  dc 
Lirii  had  looked  quietly  down  on  the  infuriated  people 
with  a  look  half  contempt  and  half  compassion.  *' You 
intend  to  pass  my  threshold  ?"  he  had  said.  *-  Very  well. 
But  it  will  be  over  my  dead  body.     Now — advance  I" 

And  Tricotrin,  whose  pulse  never  beat  so  high  as  un- 
der the  wifie-draught  of  revolution,  and  whose  voice  the 
insurgents  followed  as  chargers  the  trumpet-call,  hearing 
that  quiet  and  gallaut  defiance,  bad  turned  on  his  own 
people,  and  forced  tbem  hack  at  risk  of  bis  owa  life  and 
limb,  and  scourged  them  with  fiery  words  as  pillagers 
and  thieves. 

The  nobleman  and  the  revolutiouiBt  had  rarely  crossed 
each  other's  paths  since  theu.  The  career  af  the  ailing, 
learned,  secluded  gentleman,  and  that  of  the  adventurous, 
erratic,  eutiny-tempered  bohemian,  could  hare  f«w  points 
of  meeting ;  but  there  had  been  ever  since  esteem  between 
them,  though  the  enormous  divergence  of  their  lives  kept 
them  far  asunder. 

The  Due  de  Lir& — last  of  a  mighty  race — ofteutimea 
envied  with  a  sigh  the  superb  health,  the  caroiess  lavous^ 
tiess,  the  liberty,  and  the  wanderings  of  the  m&a  'vlia 
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owned  naught  but  his  Mistigri  and  hia  Stradiiarius.  He 
hiniacJf  had  been  dehcate  of  frame  from  his  birth  upward  j 
imd — for  this  solitary  representative  of  his  old  legitimate 
line — there  was  but  one  creed,  ooe  king,  one  flag,  possi- 
ble \  and  he  had  do  place  nor  part  in  the  France  of  the 
present.  Lonely  are  the  men  who  are  before  their  own 
time;  but  doubly  isolated  are  the  men  who  are  b<^hind  it. 

Restrained  by  a  fancied  honor  from  departing  ever  from 
the  political  traditioDs  of  his  housej  he  spent  his  years  iu 
charity,  in  study,  in  travel,  mingling  little  in  the  pleasures 
of  his  rank,  not  at  all  in  their  ambitions.  He  had  never 
married -f  he  had  shunned  the  society  of  women;  he  was 
of  a  nervous  and  sensitive  temperament,  and  now,  even 
the  presence  of  the  gay  and  haughty  child — foundling 
though  she  was — kept  the  great  nohleman  almost  silent 
aud  almost  embarrassed.  For  so  long  a  period  he  had 
never  heeded  the  fairoess  of  woman  j  her  beauty,  her 
youth,  her  pretty  audacities  were  like  bo  me  startling  rev- 
fttatfon  to  him  of  all  that  he  had  missed  and  lost 

He  stayed  an  hour  or  morCj  watching  the  progroBa 
of  the  painting,  talking  with  Tricolrin  as  scholar  with 
BcbolaFf  glancing  always  at  the  child.  Her  history  he 
learned  in  a  few  words;  and  he  wondered  to  himself  what 
lordly  or  princely  stock  had  given  to  this  nameless  Waif 
her  royal  air  and  her  imperial  grace.  He  offered  her 
many  pleasures ;  among  them  he  iuvited  her  to  go  and 
nee  his  house,  a  palace  tillod  with  the  treasures  of  art  that 
Tricotrin  had  saved  from  the  raob'a  destruction.  But 
Tricotrin  geatly  declined  all  his  proposals;  he  followed 
his  visitor  out  down  the  staircase,  and  spoke  what  he 
would  not  speak  before  Viva. 

"  See  here,  M.  de  Lir^,"  ho  said,  as  they  stood  in  tho 
doorway,  *' You  have  just  heard  the  little  one's  history 
1  have  no  riches ;  she  can  have  none.  What  avail  to  give 
her  tastes  that  cannot  be  gratified,  desires  that  can  only 
liC  wormwood  ?  I  let  you  come  near  her  because  you  are 
a  man  of  pure  honor^ — she  is  safe  with  you;  bot  I  would 
scarce  do  so  with  any  one  else.  Viva  is  a  foundling  ;  Yi va 
njust  be  of  the  people.  She  is  ready  enough  now  to  rebel 
at  her  lot;  ready  tmough  in  her  innocence  to  throw  her- 
6*ilf  ijito  misery,  if  the  misery  have  gildfu!  gates  that  she 
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funciea  arc  the  portala  of  power.  Wo  must  t«ach  her 
coQtent  as  best  we  can,  or  her  future  will  he  one  of  nbso- 
luie  wretchedness — if  not,  of  disgrace.  I  koow  well  that 
you  would  be  the  last  to  push  her  one  step  Dearer  that; 
eo, — understand  my  sole  motive  when  I  say,  *be  merci- 
ful to  the  child,  and  do  not  suggest  to  her  hrilllaQciea  she 
can  oeverjustly  enjoj.'" 

The  Due  do  Lira  listened  and  bent  his  bead. 

"God  forbid  she  should  be  harmed j  but — such  a  creat- 
ure as  that^ — Trlcotrin,  believe  mo  it  will  not  be  possible 
lo  teach  her  contentment  in  poverty." 

Tricotrin'^a  eyes  darkened  with  impatience. 

"I  saved  her  life  for  wretchedness  then,  or  for  shame. 
How  can  riches  come  with  honor  to  a  namclesSj  owner- 
less thiag?  You  forget  j  men  have  hard  enough  work 
to  emerge  from  the  prejudices  of  your  legitimate  world, 
women  arc  crushed  to  piecea  under  theml'' 

"That  is  true," said  the  noblemap,  simply,  and  he  went 
away  without  more  words. 

TrtcotrJn  stood  looking  out  down  the  narrow  street, 
with  its  peaked  roofs,  and  the  sunset  glimmering  ruddily 
in  the  case  men  t-glass.  A  band  of  blue-bloused  workmen 
were  coming  along  it  singing  cheerily ;  some  boy^painters 
were  laughing  and  talkiog  over  their  thin  red  wine  in  the 
little  cabaret  opposite;  in  a  window  high  above  sat  a 
pretty  btack-eyed  girl  stitching  away  at  the  rose-colored 
skirt  ID  which  she  would  dance  at  a  barri&re  ball  that 
night:  it  was  all  of  the  "people,''  but  it  was  all  bright 
and  contented. 

He  crushed,  ere  they  rose,  both  a  sigh  and  an  oath. 

Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  would  have  been  happy 
Ilk  Viva's  place:  why  must  she  alone  have  this  restless, 
'(MUhitious,  incessantly- aspiring,  unconsciously-disdainful 
nature,  which  made  her  so  ill  at  ease,  so  petulantly  impar 
tient  of  the  life  into  which  accident  had  thrown  her? 

Was  it  the  irrepressible  natural  instinct  of  some  pa- 
trician blood  in  her  tiiat  thus  worked  in  her  soul  and 
corroded  her  present  peace  by  its  desire  for  unattainable 
power  ?  It  might  be : — who  could  tell  whence  she  came, 
this  child  who  thought  herself  born  from  the  fairies?  Be 
tlmt  OS  it  might,  it  was  true  that  she  would  oover  bo  sat* 
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^afled  OB  Bbe  waa.  And  bis  heart  was  hearj  withia  lilnif 
for  his  love  for  her  grew  very  great 

After  a  while  he  turned  and  went  within  j  he  ascended 
the  stairs  and  called  to  her;  she  came  thru&ting  her  head 
out  of  the  gloom  like  some  Old  Master's  Angel  out  of  a 
background  of  bistre  shadow. 

"My  childp  he  said  gently,  "you  have  Been  some  of 
the  eights  of  Paris;  but  there  are  some  stOl  that  you  have 
not     Come  and  look  at  those  now." 

She  came:  he  was  more  silent  than  his  wont,  and  she 
wondered  where  he  was  going.  He  did  not  tell  her ;  but 
he  went  first  to  a  buUdingj  where  within  the  en  trance -way 
was  a  little  iron  cradle  that  swung  on  a  pivot:  just  placed 
in  it  was  a  year-old  child,  naked  aod  crying  piteously; 
the  cradle  was  just  turning  for  the  iafaot  to  be  taken 
within.  "That  boy  ia  a  foundliag,  as  you  were,  my 
Waif,"  he  said  eoftly. 

Some  fltreeta  farther  on  he  paused  again;  a  group  of 
young  students  were  reading  what  was  written  on  Iho 
door  of  a  hospital.  "They  are  looking  what  operations 
take  place  to-morrow,"  ho  said,  in  the  same  tone.  "  Tbei"© 
are  six :  six  lives  then  that  will  suffer  the  torment  of  the 
knife,  sufier  it  that  they  may  still  drag  on  existence,  sweet 
to  them,  though  they  are  poor  and  of  no  account. " 

Yiva  did  not  answer;  the  unusual  seriousness  of  bis 
Toice  awed  and  stilled  hen  He  led  her  next  to  a  long 
lovv  shed  around  which  a  silent  crowd  was  pressing. 

"A  dead  body  lies  in  there,'*  he  said  to  her,  *'A  young 
girl  not  much  older  than  you ;  who  drowned  herself  last 
night  in  the  Mare  d'Auteuil  People  have  come  all  day 
to  see  if  they  could  recognize  her ;  no  one  has  done  so 
yet     There  are  Uvea  that  are  quite  lonely  upon  earth." 

The  child's  face  was  grave  and  pale;  she  still  .inswered 
nothing,  but  he  heard  her  hreatli  come  and  go  quickly, 
lie  passed  onward  to  a  great  dark  melancholy  pile,  where 
the  high  easements  were  barred  with  iron  :  ho  motioned 
to  her  to  look  up  at  it 

"  That  is  a  madhouse  for  the  poor.  Among  them  is  an 
actrees,  once  as  brilliant  as  your  Coriolia.  Can  you  guess 
what  made  her  a  maniac  ?  she  Imd  an  accident  that  spoiled 
her  beauty,  and  when  she  first  appeared  after  it  the  ctnel 
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pie  hissed  as  loudly  as  tfaej  had  adored  her.  Bh^ 
ptood  a  moment  uoder  the  storni  of  execration,  then  burst 
into  frantic  laughter.  Her  braia  was  gone  from  that 
uight  She  bad  been  eitravagant  and  vicious.  Such  wo- 
men have  many  lovers  and  no  friendB,  There  was  only 
the  public  asylum  for  her.  Yet  Coriolia  now  is  not  ho 
great  as  this  maniac  once  was," 

Still,  Viva  said  not  a  word:  but  ben  hands  twined  on 
bis  arm,  and  cluDg  there  closely  in  the  fading  eveniog 
light.  He  led  her  onward  in  silence  through  dark,  crooked, 
wretched  Btreets  that  she  had  never  dreamed  of;  she  had 
seen  the  Paris  of  pleasure,  the  Paris  that  was  full  of  light, 
of  wealth,  of  mercileas  gayety,  of  boundless  recklessness ; 
tbis  was  the  Paris  of  crime,  of  misery,  of  famine. 

Fetid  odors  met  her  like  the  blasts  of  poisonous  fur- 
Baces;  hideous  outcries  filled  the  air;  ghastly  shapes  Ait^ 
ted  through  the  gloom,  of  raving  women  and  of  starving 
men,  and  of  creatures  all  unaexed  by  drink  or  guilt,  who 
had  nor  womanhood  nor  manhood  left:  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  that  Gehenna,  where  the  love  of  that  brutal- 
ized populace  made  him  sacred,  he  felt  the  child^  brave 
though  she  was,  trembling  through  all  her  delicate  limbs. 
He  passed  his  arm  around  her. 

I  '*  Viva,  look  well  Take  that  picture  with  you  on  your 
memory.  This  is  how  the  mass  of  human  lives  in  every 
city  lives;  they  who  of  their  own  will  sink  to  it  may 
merit  their  hell,  but  thousands  on  thousands  are  born  in 
such  a  pit  of  crime,  of  infamy,  of  agony  as  this,  breathing 
its  poisons  as  their  first  and  only  breath  of  life — and  thuu 
the  world  can  wonder  that  it  reeks  with  sin  1" 

She  shuddered,  and  elung  closer  to  him,  and  hid  her 
face  upon  bis  breast. 

**  Take  me  away !  Oh^  take  me  away  I"  she  whispered. 
•*  How  wicked  I  was  to  ever  eomplaiu  or  repine  1'* 

lie  led  her  home  in  the  same  silence ;  and  up  the  stairs 
to  where  a  wood  lire  burned  cheerily  in  the  little  charaUer: 
in  its  light  he  saw  that  she  was  very  pale,  her  hair  was 
jeavy  with  night  dew,  her  limbs  shook  still  He  drew 
lier  to  the  warmth,  and  looked  down  in  her  eyes. 

'*llave  I  been  cruel,  my  thiJd  ?     Your  fever  of  discon* 
needed  a  eliarp  cure.     Life  lies  before  you,  Viva,  nud 
IG' 
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foa  alofie  c&Q  mould  it  for  yourself,  Sla  and  angukb 
'fill  nme-tentbs  of  the  world:  to  one  aoul  tbat  basks  in 
light  a  thousaad  perish  in  darkness;  I  dare  not  let  you 
go  ou  longer  in  your  dangerous  belief  that  the  world  is 
one  wide  paradise,  and  that  the  highroad  of  its  joys  la 
the  path  of  reckless  sclSshness.  Can  you  not  think  that 
there  are  lots  worse  than  that  of  a  guiltless  child  who  is 
well-lo^ed  and  well-guarded^  and  has  all  her  future  still 
before  her  ?" 

Ere  his  words  were  done  she  had  thrown  herself  into 
his  arms,  in  an  abandonment  of  emotion, — the  loosened 
tide  of  all  her  pent-up  wonder,  grief,  and  fear.  Ft  was  the 
terror  of  eVery  young  life  that  sees  for  the  first  time  the 
hopeless  and  untiumbered  miseries  that  fill  the  world, 

"  Oh  I  how  wicked  I  was  I"  she  murmured,  again  lifting 
her  tear-laden  eyes  to  the  face  that  ever  for  her  had  the 
compassion  and  benignity  of  a  god.  "  I — who  am  so 
happy!     I — who  hav^e  you  to  care  for  mel" 

A  beautiful  light  shone  in  his  own  gaze  as  it  dwelt  on 
her;  he  answered  nothing  in  words,  but  he  stooped  his 
head  and  kissed  her.  To  her  it  was  only  the  old  familiar 
tenderness  of  pardon  and  of  sympathy;  but  for  him  it  had 
a  new  sweetness^ — the  sweetness  of  a  new  love. 

As  children  dream  by  firelight^  so  he  dreamt  too  In  the 
warmth  of  the  burning  logs. 

Her  love  for  him  was  deep  and  true ;  the  unrest  of  her 
very  early  youth  would  pass  away ;  her  fanciful  desires 
were  the  caprices  of  an  imaginative  and  but  half-dawned 
intelligence;  was  it  not  possible  that  his  pity  on  her  when 
she  iiad  been  naught  to  him  might  be  rewarded  now  that 
Bhe  had  grown  dear  to  him? 

Femiume  natures  were  things  so  mutable;  the  fanciful 
ambitions  of  women  faded  so  often  and  so  happily  in  the 
dawn  of  their  affections  ; — could  she  not  find  her  pleasure 
as  he  did,  in  wandering  over  fresh  lands,  keeping  ever  in 
eternal  summer? — could  she  not,  as  others  of  her  sex  had 
done,  forget  the  desires  of  pomp  and  of  power,  in  the 
snnny  eyes  and  the  murmuring  lips  of  offspring  that 
should  spring  up  in  her  youth,  like  the  white  blossoms 
that  endrcle  the  scarce-opened  bluBh-llower? 

It  was  only  a  dream;  but  dreams^  only,  are  fair, — tiii 
the  dreamer  awakei^. 
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TaE  dream  remained  with  him  all  the  following  day: 
a  day  spent  at  Great  and  Little  Trianon,  where  every 
graceful  tree  that  grew  tall  and  beautiful  above  the  mossy 
sward,  and  every  water-bird  that  splaahed  and  floated  ia 
the  weed-choked  pools,  whispered  to  Viva's  fancy  some 
monniful  warning  of  the  instability  of  power.  She  was 
in  the  mood  to  listen  to  the  warning.  The  Trianon  made 
her  very  thoughtful ;  she  did  not  know  much  history,  but 
Bhe  knew  that  one  history  which  looks  from  the  blue  eyes 
of  the  portrait  on  the  wall,  and  spcaka  in  the  yellow  leaves 
of  the  old  music,  and  steals  down  the  gentle  winds  that 
fitir  the  eame  boughs  which  once  Bcreened  sun  and  heat 
from  the  white  Austrian  brow. 

It  made  her  thoughtful;  but  she  was  very  happy  lying 
under  tho  odorous  pines,  and  listening  to  Trico trio's 
stories  of  that  old  dead  time. 

The  thou^htfulncss  passed ;  the  happiness  remained 
when  she  was  back  again  in  the  Pays  Latin,  in  the  little 
high  cosy  chamber,  watching  the  simmering  of  a  wonder- 
ful sweet  soup  she  had  concocted  in  Spanish  fashion,  after 
his  directions,  of  potatoes,  and  wine,  and  fruit,  and  spices, 
bubbting  altogether  in  a  brazen  jar. 

'*  Shall  we  go  to  the  theater,  Viva,  when  we  have  tasted 
that  olla  podridaF"  he  asked; — they  had  gone  to  the 
theater  each  night  that  she  had  been  in  Paris. 

Viva  shook  ber  bead. 

"  And  why  f    Theaters  were  your  Elysium." 

*'They  are  nothing  to  me  since  ake  is  not  true  I"  mur- 
mured the  child.     "  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  act  again  1" 

"Chutl  How  can  actresses  be  true,  little  one?  They 
are  always  representing  what  they  do  not  feel." 

Viva  shook  her  head  again. 

**  I  thougfit  it  was  all  true,"  she  said  soJtly.  *'El8e  I 
fihculd  not  have  cared." 

Sho  bad  been  wounded  in  her  tenderost  point-^hef 
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good  faitb.  Sh3  had  believed  in  this  womarH  with  all  ber 
soul ;  sUp  had  identified  herself  with  all  that  the  actresi 
bad  portrayed;  that  all  this  which  had  bo  moved  her 
should  ba\re  been  false,  made  ber  feel  cheated  and  do- 
spoiled ;  that  the  sweetness  of  that  angel-face  should  httve 
been  only  a  painted  mask,  made  ber  reseot  the  theft,  on 
false  pretenses,  of  her  sympathy  aod  love. 

At  that  moment,  happily  for  the  diBtraction  of  her 
thoughts,  the  soup  boiled  over;  Viva  was  at  once  ab- 
sorbed iQ  its  rescue.  It  was  hot,  sweet,  strong,  delicious, 
and,  better  than  all,  of  her  own  preparation.  She  was 
just  pouring  it  out  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  Due  de 
Liri  entered  m  the  twilight.  Vi^a  was  incensed  beyond 
measure  1 — ahl  bow  mean  a  thing  of  the  people  she  must 
look,  she  thought,  her  cheeks  scarlet  with  the  fire,  her 
hands  filled  with  a  brass  pipkin,  her  laugh  ringing  loud 
and  long  because  the  little  round  apples,  stuck  all  over 
with  cloves,  bobbed  bo  drolly  up  and  dowa  in  the  fragrant 
mixturel  So  she  fancied; — little  dreaming  that  the 
Btrauf^er  was  musing  what  a  picture  for  Hebe  she  looked, 
and  thinking  that  ho  would- have  given  all  he  owned  to 
bo  able  to  find  mirth  and  pleasure  in  apples  danciog  on  a 
frothy  lake  of  wine  as  she  did,  and  as  Ben  Jonson  had 
done  before  ber. 

She  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  new-comer; 
she  did  not  know  hia  rank;  she  thought  him  cold,  gray, 
silent  J  uninteresting, — ^not  the  least  like  King  Arthur,  or 
even  the  Prince  Faineant  j  but  he  had  given  her  a  scat  in 
a  carriage,  and  Viva  was  of  the  temper  that  made  ber 
always  want  to  look  her  very  best,  even  in  the  eyes  of  an 
organ-grinder  that  she  listened  to  in  the  streets,  More- 
over, she  saw  that  he  admired  her  and  studied  her,  though 
ho  saEd  little  to  her,  but  converged  almost  entirely  with 
Tricotrin  or  Msffo  Mevert;  and  she  bad  that  thorough 
coquetry  by  nature  which  made  her  love  homage,  whether 
or  no  she  cared  two  straws  for  the  one  who  rendered  it 
To  some,  admiration  is  valueless,  unless  from  those  who 
In  turn  they  also  admire :  but  Viva  was  not  so  fastidious. 
She  delighted  in  ev^en  the  stupid  open-mouthed  stare  of 
Mimiomout  at  hjar  loveliness,  that  a  dcspisod  cow-boy 
would  give  as  she  passed  the  place  where  he  lay  among 
hii^  grazing  herds. 
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For  alio  was  ferainme  to  her  heart's  core. 

The  Duke's  adveat  spoilt  her  soup,  and  also  spoilt  her 
content. 

Tricotrin  saw  that, — ^impatiently.  Htmseli,  he  had 
both  regard  and  respect  for  the  grave,  gentle,  melancholy 
person  whose  dignities  brought  so  Uitle  joy  wilh  thenij 
but  he  wished  the  nobleman  had  not  found  his  way  to 
this  attic,  and  he  was  perplexed  as  to  hia  meaning  in 
coming  there.  With  less  than  big  usual  courtesy  he  cut 
tho  visit  shorter  than  it  would  have  been  by  biddins^  his 
caller  farewell,  and  taking  Yiva  with  him  to  a  Cafe  Chan- 
tant 

The  girl  heartily  enjoyed  these  things,  and  he  loved  to 
see  her  among  them,  since  they  were  what  he  could  easily 
bestow. 

The  music  enchanted  her;  and  the  coarser  meanings 
of  some  popular  songs  could  not  harm  her,  since  she  waa 
Ln  absolute  ignorance  of  the  construction  put  upon  the 
phrases  that  evoked  such  laughter  around  her.  She 
laughed,  too,  because  the  melodies  were  9o  mirth  provolfi- 
Ing  in  their  airy  and  droll  cadences,  beoau«e  tbe  gftS-Ht 
gcene  was  so  pretty  and  exciting,  because  all  thos«  stu- 
dents and  grisettes  about  her  laughed  so  riotously;  but 
the  songs  might  have  been  in  Greek  for  aught  that  she 
understood  of  them, 

Then,  whea  tbey  were  over,  she  sat  at  a  little  round 
table  and  ate  her  ices,  and  tasted  her  first  champagne, 
and  amused  herself  with  the  eternal  stream  of  picturesque 
gas-lit  life  that  passed  before  her,  and  went  to  bed  just 
tired  enough  to  faU  asleep  at  once  and  dream  lea  sly.  II  o 
had  made  her  forget  her  own  discontent:  she  was  happy, 
and  found  that  it  was  after  all  possible  to  enjoy  one*s  self 
among  "the  people." 

13ut  fate  undid  all  that  be  bad  done.  The  next  day,  in 
the  dusky  hotir,  Yiva,  left  alone  for  a  little  while,  sat  in 
the  window-seat  reading  by  the  liogering  light  a  histori- 
cal romance  that  deHghted  bcr^ — a  romance  wherein  a 
herdsman's  adopted  daughter,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
was  proved  to  be  sole  heiress  of  the  mighty  castle  tliat 
bad  frowned  upon  her  from  her  birth.  She  was  absorbed  ia 
it  wbeu  the  door  was  thrown  open  by  some  personage  in 
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a  glimmer  of  green  and  gold,  and  into  the  chamber,  thus 
Qsliered  but  anannounced,  came  the  most  exquisite  little 
figure  she  had  ever  beheld.  The  figure  of  a  very  small, 
very  old  lady,  with  the  most  delicate  features  conceivable, 
white  hair,  black  eyes  that  still  shone  like  stars,  a  profu- 
sion of  laces,  a  gold-headed  stick,  and  red,  high-heeled 
shoes  that  clicked  a  musical  patter  over  the  bare  floor. 

A  fairy  at  last  I  Viva  rose,  transfixed.  "It  must  be 
Cinderella's  godmother  herself!"  she  thought;  "there 
could  not  be  two  fairies  like  thatl"  And  in  an  instant 
her  imagination  leapt  back  to  her  home  by  the  Loire,  and 
she  saw  Roi  Dore  changed  into  a  beautiful  prince,  and 
B^be  into  four  white  horses,  and  the  pumpkins  into  gilded 
carriages,  and  the  chestnuts  into  diamonds,  and  herself 

into ^but  her  dreams  were  broken  by  the  fairy's  voice, 

imperious  but  kindly : 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  my  child  ?" 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Viva,  awed  by  this  immortal  visitant 
as  she  would  have  been  by  no  mortal  empress. 

"Indeed!     Who,  then?" 

Viva's  answer  was  hushed  and  reverential 

"A  Fairy !     And  I  have  hoped  for  you  so  long." 

The  lady  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  then  fairly 
laughed  outright.  She  was  not  displeased ;  her  old  age 
being  very  lovely  and  delicate,  it  was  neither  distasteful 
nor  inappropriate  to  be  taken  for  a  fairy. 

"No,  my  dear,  you  mistake,"  she  said,  seating  herself 
on  one  of  the  hard  chairs.  "  I  am  no  fairy,  though  I  may 
do  as  well  as  one  perhaps.     I  am  the  Duchess  de  Lir^" 

Viva  said  nothing;  she  felt  perfectly  certain  that  she 
was  right,  that  nothing  mortal  could  be  so  exquisite,  so 
small,  yet  so  awe-inspiring  as  her  visitant;  but  she  knew 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  contradict  fairies  when  they 
wished  to  suppress  their  identity,  and  remained  discreetly 
silent  accordingly. 

"  Come  here  and  let  me  look  at  you,"  said  her  visitant. 

Viva  obeyed,  a  little  anxiously ;  how  did  she  know  but 
what  her  guest  might  change  the  brass  pipldn  into  a 
chariot,  and  whisk  her  off  through  the  open  lattice  ? 

Madame  do  Lirk  turned  her  gently  to  the  fading  light, 
and  looked  her  all  over  with  inexorable  scrutiny.     Not 
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%  BiDgle  flaw  coutd  hare  eBcaped  tbose  ruthless  aod  piero 
ing  cjes ;  but  they  failed  to  fiad  one,  and  soffceaed  thei* 
gaae  ere  their  mspectioa  was  done, 

*'  Yery  well,  very  indeed/^  she  muttered,  as  she  looseaed 
her  hold  on  the  child.  *'  Of  aa  esquisite  grace,  as  he  said; 
and  surely  uot  of  the  people." 

Yiva  colored  hotly  aa  she  heard, 

**  You  are  very  pretty — nay,  you  are  very  beautiful,"' 
parsued  the  old  lady,  calmly  and  eriticallj.  "With 
another  year  or  two,  when  your  form  shall  have  fully 
developed,  you  will  be  magnifieeut,^ — with  culture  and 
dress.  1  have  heard  all  about  you.  You  call  yourself 
Yiva?" 

"Yes,  Mailarae;'*  she  was  still  thinking  of  all  that  she 
would  get  this  fairy  to  do:  first  and  forcraost,  Tricotrin 
must  be  made  King  of  the  World,  and  grand.'mcre  must 
be  given  new  youth. 

'•  Yiva  I  It  me  ana  nothing,  bat  it  ia  not  u^Iy.  Yoa 
could  not  have  been  baptized  in.  a  Catholic  country,  for 
there  is  no  sueb  name  in  the  Saints'  Calendar.  Well, 
you  are  a  haudsome  child;  and  1  pity  you,  my  dear.  I 
will  take  you  home  to  stay  with  mo." 

"To  stay  with  you  I"  echoed  Yiva^  in  amazement. 
She  had  been  a  little  bewildered  as  to  why  a  fairy  god- 
mother should  alludo  to  the  matter  of  a  baptism  at  which 
she  must  have  been  the  principal  person  present,  and  sha 
did  not  think  it  according  to  elfin  creeds  to  be  very  par- 
ticular about  the  saints  or  their  calendar  either.  But 
to  go  and  stay  witb  her,  in  her  palace  of  cloud  or  of  aea- 
caverti,  was  aa  instantaneous  transformation  about  whieb 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  Did  she  not  know  wliat  Cinder- 
ella had  gone  to  I  "But  I  cannot.  I  dare  not  I"  she  mur- 
mured, in  sudden  remembrance.  "I  must  hear  first  what 
lie  aiiys.  He  was  so  augry  about  the  young  Priace; 
and  I  cannot  vex  him  again  I^ " 

"  I  thank  you,  ray  Waif  I"  said  a  voice  from  the  door- 
way. '^  You  have  been  faithful  under  tria!,  which  Peter, 
whom  men  call  Saint,  was  not" 

The  Duchc!33  de  Lira  put  up  her  gold  glasses  at  the 
figure  she  beheld— a  figure  very  strange  to  her,  with  his 
liuea  blouae,  aad   bis  great  meerschaum,  and  hia  Uttlo 
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black  Mlatigri,  who  epoke  ia  this  careless  fashion,  and 
blasphemed  the  rock  of  the  Church  I 

**  Madame  la  Duchesae,"  ho  aaid,  as  he  approached  her 
with  that  courteousness  which,  frank  to  all  men,  was 
graceful  to  all  women,  "you  are  come  to  see  my  Waif? 
Nay,  that  is  kind  and  generous.  May  I  ask  to  what  yoa 
were  tempting  her?" 

The  old  Duchess  gazed  at  hira  in  silence ;  she  had 
beak'd  of  him,  but  she  had  never  seen  him.  She  had  ex* 
pected  a  man  of  the  '*bas  peuple/*  with  whom  she  could 
have  dealt  in  Bublime  condoacension ;  she  eaw  a  man  to 
whom  oven  she  felt  condescension  was  not  possible,  and 
who  had,  even  to  her  fastidious  eyes,  an  air  of  race  and 
of  breeding  undeniable. 

Tricotrin  torned  to  the  child. 

*'  Go  to  your  room,  Viva ;  Madame  and  I  will  talk 
atone." 

Viva  obeyed,  though  very  reluctantly,  and  with  many 
a  glaace  at  her  fairy. 

"There  was  no  need  to  eead  her  away,"  said  the  old 
lady,  coldly  "My  son  is  intjereeted  in  her;  he  bogged 
me  to  show  lier  some  kinduei^s.  It  ie  to  be  regretted 
that  a  child  of  so  much  promise  should  bo  lost  in  such  a 
life  as  this.  I  am  willing  that  she  should  come  and  stay 
awhile  in  my  household,  that  I  may  see  if  anything  can 
be  made  of  her " 

"  Made  of  her  !*'  echoed  Tricotrin  bitterly.  "  Ton  muan, 
Madame  J  that  you  would  amuse  yourself  with  her  while 
she  is  fresh  to  you^  as  with  some  new  bird  from  the  tropics  j 
and  then,  when  you  have  tired  of  her,  have  hor  trained 
for  the  opera,  or  cast  off  for  the  theater,  as  the  bird  might 
be  given  to  sing  ia  a  public  show,  no  matter  whether  its 
first  notes  were  its  death- knell?" 

He  spoke  with  unconsidered  irony,  on  the  stiog  of  the 
impatient  wrath  that  he  felt  that  these  aristocrats  could 
pevcf  leave  her  in  peace,  but  must  ever  try  to  turn  her 
away  from  him  at  the  very  moment  her  heart  seemed  knit 
closest  to  his. 

Madame  de  Lirii-  rose  with  that  dignity  which,  in  ao 
fragile  a  form,  had  so  awed  the  Waif. 

"  Whether  it  be  ignorance  or  ingratitude  on  your  part." 
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ftLe  said^  idly^  *'I  do  not  attempt  to  decide.  Tour  inao- 
leDoe  is  sufiScient  to  frastrate  all  mj  effbrta  for  the  young 
girra  welfare.*' 

Tricotriu'a  forehead  flushed;  be  saw  that  be  bad  beeo 
rude  bo  an  aged  woman. 

*'I  was  wrong,  Madame,"  he  b aid,  quickly.  *' Pardon 
me.  It  8 tings  me  to  bear  her  spoken  of  aa  a  thing  to  be 
bartered  io,  that  ia  all" 

'<  There  is  no  question  of  barter,"  said  the  slow,  gentle 
Foice  of  the  Due  de  Liri  behind  him. 

His  mother  interrupted  hie  worda: 

"My  BOO,  to  comply  with  yoar  wishes,  I  have  done 
what  "has  been  exceedingly  distasteful  to  me.  The  matr 
ter  has  concluded  aa  I  foresaw;  tate  me  to  my  carriag'e." 

"  Stay,  Madame/'  entreated  her  son,  reverentially.  "The 
matter  is  but  commenced.  What  has  Viva  herself  said? 
The  Duchess,"  he  continued  to  Tricotrin,  hurriedly, 
"came  to  invite  the  child  for  a  month's  stay  with  her,  at 
my  wish.     Surely  you  cannot  refuse  such  a -" 

*'I  leave  you  to  make  your  entreaty  to  your — friend  I" 
Bald  the  Duchess,  with  her  delicate,  glacial  saeer,  that  she 
did  not  spare  even  to  her  son,  "  The  girl  can  accept  or 
can  refuse.  But  I  most  beg  you  to  take  ine  down  stairs. 
Whether  it  be  ignorance  or  insolence  in  this  person  I  do 
not  seek  to  inquire,  at  all  events  it  is  ingratitude,  and 
strange  neglect  of  that  young  creature's  interests. " 

The  last  sentence  struck  Tricotrin  with  a  pang.  Waa 
his  love  growing  brutal  in  selfishness? 

"Forgive  me,  Madamel^'  he  said,  rapidly;  "I  was  rude 
to  you*  It  stings  nae  to  have  her  spoken  of  as  a  thing  to 
be  traded  in ;  but  what  is  it  you  mean  to  her  ?" 

The  old  aristocrat  was  softened  from  her  wrath. 

"A  hue  mau,  and  gracefully  mannered,"  she  mused,  as 
she  answered,  still  coldly.  "I  mean  well,  as  you  may 
imagine.  M.  dc  lAxk  interests  himself  in  this  child.  She 
\6  beautiful ;  she  is  unfortunate ;  she  occupies  a  terrible 
jiosition  in  having  no  friend  but  yourself  I  would  rescue 
her  from  it  if  it  be  possible.  M.  de  Liri  affirms  that  he 
himself  answers  for  the  truth  of  your  story  concerning 
ber, — he  has  perfect  faith  in  your  integrity ;   and  it  seemi 
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Trieotrin'a  ejes  Mazed  like  a  lion*s. 

'*  Madame  1  I  caa  hear  no  mor*3  words  in  that  tone. 
Do  jou  speak  of  us  like  paupers?  'A  terrible  position  I' 
Why  does  Viva  occupy  a  terrible  position  7  She  has  heeu 
reared  arcordio^  to  nature,  and  not  according  to  art  li 
that  terrible?     It  is  rare." 

**lt  is  impossible  to  converse  with  any  one  who  de- 
means himself  thus,"  observed  the  Duchess,  frigidly.  **  I 
B!vy  '  terrible'  advisedly.  The  position  of  any  female  child 
just  gprowing  to  womanhood  must  be  so  with  no  friend 
but  a  man  who  states  that  he  is  not  her  father,  and  does 
not  purpose  to  become  her  husband." 

Tricotrin  started^  and  the  blood  flushed  his  forehead  as 
he  heard;  he  paused  a  moment  ere  he  replied. 

"  \  am  old  enough  to  be  the  one,  too  old  to  be  the  other," 
he  answered,  at  lenfrth.  "But^I  thank  yon  for  having 
fihowp  xna  a  danger  for  her  that  I  had  overlooked.*' 

Thf?  lid  woman  glanced  at  him  with  her  piercing  eyes, 
which  had  lost  little  of  the  keenness  of  their  youth. 

''The  fifirl  is  beantilnl,"she  said  curtly,  taking  a  sweet- 
meat from  a  silver  box.  He  felt  all  that  she  intended  to 
convey  under  that  simple  oU'^ervation. 

"Madame^  I  thank  yon,"  he  faid  hurriedly.  ''You 
have  recalled  to  me  the  worhJ'8  skepticism  of  all  inno- 
cence or  honesty,  and  its  ready  creclulity  of  all  vUeness! 
Forf^ive  mv  late  roughness;  what  i^  it  you  would  otter 
to  the  child?" 

MadMi^e  de  hirk  coughed  a  little:  T.he  was  hardly  pre- 
pared for  so  direct  a  question,  so  shr  parried  it 

"I  offer  her^ — my  countenance.  If  ghe  come  undoi 
my  roof  for  a  few  weeks  I  can  better  determine  what  wil\ 
be  for  her  real  good  hereafter.  In  any  cp5*3  you  may  be 
certain  that  I  eh  odd  do  whatever  was  just,  and  giva 
whatever  social  advantages  she  might  pro'^i*  hereelf  to 
deserve." 

He  repressed  a  passionate  oath  at  the  insolence  of  patroa* 
age  that  ran  through  all  the  words  :  they  were  meant  in 
kindliness,  and  ont  of  justice  toward  "Viva  it  wf*3  not  his 
right  to  cast  them  back  with  all  the  contempt  and  impj^ 
tience  that  rose  at  them  m  his  soul. 

**  Do  you  mean,"  ho  said  at  lenofth,  and  bis  voice  ^ab 
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hoar&e  and  hard,  "that  yon  will  play  with  Yiva  for  awhile 
as  with  Bome  new  lapdog,  or  rare  piece  of  faience,  and 
when  you  have  wearied  of  her,  cast  her  aside  as  you  cast 
the  dog  aod  the  china  to  the  pages  or  the  cabinets  ?  Or,^ — 
do  you  mean  a  noble  and  humane  benevrolence,  which  will 
honor  you  more  than  all  your  charities  and  bequests  to 
all  the  churches  in  the  world  ?     Do  you  mean— — -" 

Madame  d©  Lira's  sparkling  eyes  were  gathering  fierce 
fire^  and  she  would  have  answered  the  audacity  of  such 
an  arraignment  by  withdrawing,  once  and  for  all,  ber 
unappreciated  condescension,  had  not  the  gentle  voice  of 
her  son  interposed. 

P"  Tricotrin,  you  misappreheod  us,  I  fear.  It  is  at  my 
entreaty  that  my  mother  has  corue  hither  to  see  what  it 
may  possibly  be  in  our  power  to  do  for  your  Waif  Will 
you  come  aside  with  me,  and  let  Viva  retujn  to  the 
Duchess  ?" 

Tricotrin  shook  himself  with  a  gesture  of  intolerable 
impatience. 

''  For  what  ?  That  she  may  be  made  more  ill -content 
still  with  the  life  that  is  eimplest,  truest,  and  most  inno- 

•  cent  for  lier  ?" 
Madarae  de  lArk  rose  from  her  seat 
**  My  son,  olilf^e  me  by  taking  mo  to  my  carriage.    You 
will  be  so  good  as  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  in  the  right 
when  1  predicted  the  outrage  I  should  receive  as  niy 
reward  for  gratifying  your  wishes  against  my  own  jadg- 

•  nient." 
"  Outrage  !     By  heaven  I"  cried  Tricotrin,  with  all  the 
headlong  impulse  of  pain.     "  Would  you  admit  the  title 
of  a  stranger  to  claim  one  of  your  lapdogs?     Viva  has 

•  as  much  interest  for  me  as  your  greyhounds  for  you  I" 
But  the  old  Duchess  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  words,  and  was  descending  the  crooked  stairs  to  her 
equipage  A  few  moments  later,  her  son  re-entered  thta 
room.  Tricotrin  stood  silent  on  the  hearth,  with  the  red 
blaze  of  the  stormily  setting  sun  shed  full  across  him. 
He  did  not  look  up ;  he  did  not  speak  :  the  other  hesitated 
tt  minute,  then  approached  him. 

"  Tricotrin,  you  were  surely  discourteous  to  my  mother?** 

'*  I*ossibly." 
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''jind  jou  totally  misappreliended  her." 

"That  I  doubt." 

"  The  fault  of  her  visitj  if  fault  it  be,  lies  with  me.  I 
have  eodeavored  to  iuterest  her  In  Yiva ;  I  have  succeeded 
in  dobg  BO.  You  must  know  that  she  can  be  ft  valuahle 
friend  if  she  pleases;  and  in  this  instance  I  believe  she 
would  BO  please.  Are  you  justilied  in  depriving  the  child 
of  all  the  benefits  she  would  derive  from  such  frieud- 
8hip?" 

"  Benefits  I  What  benefits  ?  To  be  subject  to  the  cold 
winds  of  caprice  ?  To  be  the  plaything  of  a  fine  lady's 
vagaries  ?  To  see  the  sinile  of  to-day  become  the  sneer 
of  to-tuorrow  ?  To  be  a  patronized  thing,  on  whom  great 
people  can  vent  at  their  will  their  variations  of  ennui  and 
Bpleen  ?  I  perceive  nothing  in  euch  '  benefits'  deserving 
either  of  my  acceptance  or  of  her  gratitude." 

"  You  are  unjust.  We  are  not  the  heartless  and  frivol- 
ous creatures  you  would  make  us  to  be.     If  Viva " 

Tricotrin  was  not  softened  by  the  gentle  words ;  they 
tenfold  increased  the  unreasoning,  vehement  rage  that 
possessed  him ;  the  rage  born  of  pain  like  that  of  some 
gallant  aoimal  under  a  shot- wound. 

"Vival  what  of  Viva  F  What  has  any  living  creature 
lo  do  with  Viva  save  myself?  Because  I  cannot  keep 
her  in  tbe  luxurious  wastefulness  of  a  palace,  can  I  lay 
no  claim  to  a  life  that  I  saved  ?  Because  1  found  her 
namelesSp  penniless,  ownerless,  is  that  any  reason  why 
the  iirst  stranger  that  fancies  her  has  stronger  claim  on 
her  existence  than  I  ?  Because  a  child's  heated  imagina- 
tions, and  the  poisonous  whispers  of  fools,  for  awhile 
make  her  ingrate  enough  to  despise  the  life  that  has  shel- 
tered her  body,  and  kept  stainless  her  soul,  is  that  plea 
enough  for  me  to  surrender  every  right  to  protect,  and 
every  title  to  guide^  her  ?  '  She  is  ill-content,*  say  you  ! 
Good  God  !  Was  there  ever  a  fondled  thing  that  did  not 
bite  through  the  hand  that  eareesos  it  ?  Was  there  ever 
a  plant  reared  with  care  and  with  teoderneBS  that  an  alien 
hand  did  not  break  off  tbe  flowering-crown  when  it  blos- 
somed F  '  Ill-content  1'  A  fine  plea  !  W^ould  she  have 
been  more  content,  pray  you,  reared  in  the  public  nurse* 
ries,  where  the  children  of  bastardy  are  cursed  from  Iheir 
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Infftney  up,  for  the  crime  of  having  come  to  tbe  birth 
nndoBiied  and  unwelcome d  ?" 

The  fiery  torrent  of  words  rushed  headlong  from  his 
HpB ;  the  claims  he  never  breathed  to  her^  he  flung  out  id 
the  face  of  those  who  desired  to  rob  him  of  her ;  the 
passion  of  his  tempcranieutj  that  slept  under  the  eunny 
Fivacitj  of  his  habitual  nature,  broke  loose  under  the 
unbearable  pan^that  it  was  to  him,  to  have  her  thus  sought 
and  thus  bribed.  His  impulses  were  hot  and  swift  as 
volcanic  fire,  and  he  stayed  neither  to  consider  nor  restrain 
them. 

The  Due  de  Lir^  listened  with  regret,  but  not  in  anger, 
for  he  knew  the  provocation  that  he  gave  j  and  he  knew 
the  justice  of  tbe  resentment  it  awakened, 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  if  1  speak  quite  plainly  ?''  he 
said  at  last  "Of  course  you  have  indisputable  claim  to 
al)  her  love  and  fealty;  indisputable  title  to  defend  and 
shape  her  life,  howsoever  may  eeem  best  to  you.  But 
what  is  it  that  does  seem  so?  What  is  it  you  intend  to 
do  with  her?" 

Tricotria's  eyes  fired  like  an  angered  hawk's. 

"  I  deny  the  right  of  any  on©  to  ask  the  question  I" 

'  'Perhaps  I  have  no  right,"  answered  his  hearer,  patiently, 
**  Nevertheless,  I  do  bo.  Listen,  Tricotrin:  if  you  project 
to  make  this  girl  anything  more  to  you  than  she  is  now, 
say  so^  and  I  will  not  press  a  single  word  more  on  you, 
She  IS  yours  by  right  in  that  case  :  and  none  of  a  surety 
have  weightier  or  nobler  claim  upon  her  heart  or  her 
future  than  you,  who  stand  in  tho  stead  to  her  of  every 
tie.  Butj  if  you  have  no  such  intent,  and  all  you  have 
hitherto  said  implies  that  you  have  notj  you  will  scarcely  be 
enabled  much  longer  to  continue  your  present  relationship 
to  her?  Reflect,  you  have  no  parentage  to  her;  can  you 
be  the  sole  companion  and  protector  of  her  life  without 
exposing  her  to  injurious  suspicion  ?  Will  tbe  world  give 
you  credit  for  your  disiDterestedneas,  or  her  for  her  inno- 
cence ?     It  has  too  little  of  either,  itself,  to  do  so," 

'•  Pshaw  1"  broke  in  Tricotrin,  with  imperious  scorn. 
"  Have  I  ever  lived  for  the  world  ?  That  bugbear  and 
1^  esarecrow  of  the  millions  of  fools,  the  breath  of  whose 
H  lungs  is  tho  lies  off  other  men^s  lips  ?  The  world  I  What 
■ 
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have  Viva  and  I  to  do  with  the  world  ?  We  forget  it ;  il 
caa  aflbrd  to  forg-et  us- — a  bohemiati  and  a  foundling/' 

"  You  can  forget  it :  she  cannot,  she  will  not.  For  it 
will  not  forget  her.  Hear  me  out :  yon  are  JQst,  jou  are 
true.  YoQ  will  admit  a  truth  even  when  it  militate  against 
your  desire.  IF  Viva  be  oot  your  wife,  not  your  daughter, 
Low  shall  you  persuade  others  that  she  is  not  your  mis- 
treasF  If  her  love  tor  you  be  not  such  aa  would  make 
her  happy  iu  union  with  you,  how  shall  you  render  her 
future  content?  You  said  yourself,  a  few  nights  ago,  that, 
if  ill-coTiteut,  she  must  hecome  of  all  women  the  most 
miserable.  It  is  certain  she  will  do  so.  Y^ou  will  attempt 
impossibilities  if  you  seek  to  keep  her  womanhood  in  Ihe 
iame  solitude  that  has  made  her  childhood  80  joyful.  She 
is  ambitious,  proud,  quick  to  resent,  eager  to  enjoy — .is  it 
for  tlie  child  whom  you  regard  so  tenderly  that  you  can 
determine  to  prepare  a  future  in  which  all  the  darkness  ol 
an  imputed  shame,  aud  uoue  of  the  solace  of  an  indulged 
love,  will  be  her  portioQ  ?" 

"Oh  God  1"^ the  words  escaped  him  with  the  stifled 
cry  of  a  fierce  suffering.  He  swung  round  and  flashed 
his  eyes  over  the  speaker, 

"  Y^ou  find  strange  eloquence  t    Are  you  her  lover  too!"' 

"You  know  me  better  than  that,"  said  the  other, 
aim  ply  J  with  a  gentle  dignity  that  bore  an  unspokeu 
rebuke  in  it.  "A  lover  I— 1 1  My  years  may  be  no  more 
than  your  own ;  but  I  have  none  of  your  youth  left  in 
me.  Left,  do  I  say  ?  I  never  knew  it  No  ;  I  speak  as 
I  do  merely  from  such  interest  in  her  as  any  one — ^not  a 
brute  or  a  libertine^ — must  feel  for  a  young  creature  of  such 
promise.  What  J  say  sounds  harsh  and  insolent  doubt- 
less s  J — but  your  justice  will  acknowledge  the  singleness 
of  my  motive.  I  have  no  title  to  dictate  to  you,  no  excuse 
perhaps  for  interference  with  you,  but  I  do  repeat  this:— 
yrUf  who  are  so  anxious  to  guard  her  from  every  evil 
breath,  jo^n  who  have  acted  with  eo  much  nobility  toward 
hor  in  her  defense  I  essn  ess,  must,  for  your  own  conscience' 
il  ke  and  the  sake  of  her  future,  cboose  between  one  of  two 
tl  ings.  Take  the  right  of  marriage  over  her  life,  or  do 
D  tt  stanj  between  her  and  my  mother's  protection  of  her. 
?  Du  alone  can  know  which  of  the  two  will  best  advan<^ 
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her  happiness  and  yours  WhicLever  you  decide  on^  tell 
me; — and  in  either  ease  beliere  me  my  friendship  is  yonra 
if  you  wUl  have  it  A  hirk  does  not  soon  forget ;  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  July  night  io  my  Cour  d'Honueur.?' 

He  passed  quit-My  through  the  eveuiog  gloom,  and  out 
from  the  Jittle  chamber  as  the  words  left  his  lips;  he  wag 
generous,  sensitive,  sympathetic,  it  had  not  been  without 
fear  and  hesitation  that  he  had  spoken  them. 

Tricotdn,  in  his  solitude,  never  stirred  from  where  be 
stood  before  the  wood-fire,  whose  flamea  were  now  the 
only  light  left  in  the  darkened  room.  The  chimes  of  a 
lieighbortng  clock  told  off  two  quarters^  with  the  etrofces 
ecboiQg  through  the  open  casement,  but  he  did  not  hear 
them.     He  waa  lost  in  thought 

The  mercy  he  had  shown  was  bringing  its  reward — in 
bitterness, 

"To  have  the  fate  of  Bruno!"  he  muttered,  dashing  the 
falling  hair  from  his  eyes  that  looked  gloomily  down  into 
the  leaping  Aames. 

To  take  from  gratitude  what  would  not  come  from 
love  ; — to  gain  through  innocent  tenderness  what  would 
not  be  given  through  riper  passion*, — to  hind  to  him  in 
its  wax-like  malleability  what^  when  it  changed  shape 
with  older  years,  would  recoil  perchance  from  his  clasp  ; — 
to  claim  the  sweetness  of  kisses  by  the  plea  that  the  lips 
which  he  sought  had  been  fed  by  hia  bread, -^these  were 
what  he  would  do  if  he  chose  the  first  of  the  alteraatives 
presented  to  him,  if  he  cheated  her  and  himself  into  the 
faith  that  a  child's  affection  was  a  woman's  love.  And 
these  done,  what  would  be  their  end,  their  sequel  f 

The  freshness  of  winds  and  waters,  the  changes  of  mo- 
tion and  rest,  the  sound  of  a  song  on  the  airj  the  glow  o' 
an  alp  in  a  sunrise,  the  tire  of  toil  among  vine  or  olive 
or  millet,  the  play  and  the  pleasure  of  sinew  and  muscle, 
the  bright  shock  of  sea-water  in  a  leap  from  the  rocksj  the 
careless  zest  of  free  days  untroubled  with  thought  for  the 
morrow,  the  frankness  of  welcome  from  the  grasp  of  the 
mountaineer  or  the  eyes  of  the  girl-gipsy, ^ — aU  these  made 
Lis  life  rich,  made  it  happy,  because  with  them  also  he 
had  the  heart  of  a  poet,  the  liberty  of  a  man.  But  ehCj — 
bcr  fancy  panted  for  power;  her  scorn  recoiled  from  thia 
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simplicity  of  joy  which,  being  far  above  her,  she  deemed 
lay  far  beneath  her ;  the  frail  strength,  and  the  languid 
senses,  of  a  girl's  youth  could  not  grasp  the  warmth,  and 
the  force,  and  the  rapture  which  he  could  feel  from  the 
mere  life  within  him,  and  the  mere  life  around  him.  The 
happiness  he  had  he  could  not  transfer  to  her.  She  would 
lie  in  his  bosom,  restless  as  a  bird  restrained  by  a  captive 
hand ;  she  would  ache  and  sigh  and  grow  weary  for  the 
things  of  wealth  and  of  pomp  that  he  could  not  bestow; 
and  then — and  then — to  those  sighs  some  other  would 
answer;  and  across  his  life  would  be  the  blackness  of  dis- 
honor and  desolation. 

He  beheld  her  future  and  his  own  as  in  some  mirror  gf 
prophecy.  He  could  make  her  his  own — ^yes ;  as  the  hand 
that  has  fed  and  fondled  the  tame  hare  can  stay  the  trust- 
ful creature  as  a  captive  when  it  comes  for  a  caress.  But 
scarce  at  less  cost  than  the  fate  of.  Bruno  for  him, — of  Cori- 
olis  for  her. 

And  yet — he  loved  her  with  all  the  power  of  his  tropi- 
cal nature ;  loved  her  with  a  new  and  sudden  love,  since 
the  day  that  he  had  flung  her  young  Faust  ^om  him. 
To  let  her  go  from  him,  to  let  her  drift  to  others,  was  tor- 
ture to  him. 

With  unconscious  violence  he  struck  his  clinched  hand 
on  the  Iron  of  the  stove  by  which  he  stood. 

"  My  God  1  For  the  first  time  in  all  my  life  I  wish " 

•  The  wish  died  unn  uttered  in  his  throat.  For  the  first 
time  in  all  his  laughter-lightened  years  he  wished  that  a 
thing  done,  that  a  choice  made,  in  his  earliest  youth  could 
be  undone,  and  be  reversed.  These  were  the  rewards  that 
his  tenderness  to  a  foundling  brought  him, — futile  regret^ 
and  vain  desire  I 
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Hi  stood  there  still,  in  the  darkness,  witb  his  clincbed 
hand  reBtiog'  on  the  iron;  a  light  swifl  movement  came 
near  bim^  a  gay  laugh  echoed  throagh  the  silence. 

'*  I  could  not  stay  in  the  dark  any  longer.  Have  you 
Bent  my  fairy  away?" 

The  thoughtless  words  thrilled  through  his  soul  as  Yiva 
came  to  him:  waa  the  jest  symbol  ical  of  a  terrible  troth? 
Waa  he,  in  hia  own  selfisb  covetousness  of  her,  driving 
^way  the  influence  by  which  all  the  colors  of  glory  that 
sbe  dreamed  of  might  bathe  her  life  in  their  radiance? 

She,  all  unconscious,  came  nearer  still,  and  put  her 
hands  upon  his  arm. 

**  Waa  she  a  fairy  ?  I  have  been  thinking  since  it  might 
be  foolish  of  me  to  fancy  her  so ;  and  yet, — she  looked  so 
exactly  like  one,  and  nothing  but  a  fairy  could  have  prom- 
ised mo  ail  she  did!" 

"What  a  child  you  are  I"  he  said  impatiently,  with  an 
acceut  ia  his  voice  that  she  had  never  beard  before. 
'*  Fairy?     No!     Do  you  suppose  fairies  are  real  things?" 

**  Grand'mfere  does,"  said  Yi^a,  gravely,  *'  But  do  tell 
me,  why  did  you  send  her  away  ?  May  I  go  aod  ece  her  ? 
If  she  be  not  a  fairy  she  must  be  something  very  great; 
and — oh,  those  diamonds  on  her  fingers  when  she  uncov- 
ered her  hand  to  feel  my  hair  1" 

He  shook  her  clasp  off  him  and  walked  to  tho  window: — 
his  heart  was  full  of  tenderness,  anxiety,  yearning,  pain, 
aud  contest  for  her  sake; — and  she  thought  of  the  glitter 
of  jewels  OB  a  stranger's  hands  I 

Viva  looked  at  him  with  a  little  sense  of  fearj  then 
glided  down  on  to  the  floor,  and  leant  there  in  front  of  the 
stove,  with  the  light  from  its  open  door  playing  fitfully 
all  over  her  picturesque  limbs. 

She  began  to  think  be  was  unkind  ;^he  had  aent  awa; 
her  Faust,  her  Coriolis,  and  now  her  Fairy. 
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It  was  some  tinio  before  he  spoke  to  her;  then  it  waa 
gravely  but  very  gently. 

*'You  thought  me  harsh  to  your  actress,  Viva?'*  It 
seemed  an  irrelevant  queation,  but  it  sprang  from  his  own 
train  of  thought.     Viva  looked  into  the  erabers. 

•*YeSj"  she  said  truthfully  at  last:  she  wondered  how 
he  knew  that  she  was  thinking  of  Coriolis. 

'*  Do  you  deem  her  justified  then  in  the  blow  she  dealt 
to  her  husband  ?" 

He  stood  behind  her  \  and  she  could  not  see  the  intense 
anxiety  that  was  m  his  eyes  as  they  were  fastened  on  her. 

She  took  thought  a  moment, — then  she  answered  him 
with  her  golden  bead  dropped  on  one  side  in  meditation. 

"Justified  ?  No.  You  eay  nothing  wrong  is  that;  and 
it  was  wrong  in  her  of  course.  But,^ — you  see  I  can  fancy 
what  she  felt.  Ho  Lad  the  sea,  and  the  storms,  and  the 
boats,  and  the  other  fishermen, — and  he  was  born  for  it 
too,  and  chose  it  himself.  But  she, — she  might  love  him 
all  the  same,  you  know,  and  yet  she  might  hate  the  life, 
might  eho  not? — feel  the  cabin  stifle  her,  and  the  days  go 
slowly,  and  the  great  waters  look  dreary,  and  so,  grow 
half  mad,  never  seeing  the  world  that  she  wanted  to  eee. 
It  was  wrong",  because  he  loved  her  you  say,  and  did  all 
he  could,  and  could  not  help  being  poor.  But  still  for  her ; 
— ah,  it  is  so  bard  never  to  do  what  you  want  to  do  I  li 
made  her  wicked  I  fancy j  and  then  she  grew  cruel*,  and 
forgot  that  he  would  suffer,  because  she  went  to  enjoy  1" 

He  beard  in  silence,  then  moved  from  her  back  to  the 
open  casement:  ho  was  answered j  and  each  word  had 
gone  through  his  heart  like  the  thrust  of  a  knife. 

Her  very  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  sm  made  her 
pleading  for  its  excuse  more  pregnant  with  meaning  ta 
his  ear.  Unconsciously  to  her,  her  sympathy  with  the 
actress  was  prescience  for  herself 

Yiva  Bat  silent  some  moments  gazing  into  the  fire,  too 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts  to  note  that  he  had  not  re* 
plied  to  her.  Bhe  started  as  his  voice,  after  awhile,  came 
again  through  the  gloom  from  where  he  leaned  by  the 
Sittle  lattice. 

"You  justify  infidelity  and  ingratitude  I  Well,  they 
are  accursed  sius  in  my  sight,  but  it  may  be  I  am  too 
horeb  to  Ihem  ;  it  tna;  be  they  grow  ingrained  in  worn  en  1'' 
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"Oh,  no !  I  do  not  juatify  them  I"  cried  the  child,  asi 
she  sprang  to  her  feet,  frightened  and  grieved.  "What 
do  yon  mean  ?  What  can  you  think  ?  I  tried  to  say — 
only  I  say  it  so  ill — that  what  she  did  wa3  heartless  and 
g-uiJty,  but  yet  she  could  not  help  doing  it  as  it  were,  be- 
cause the  weariness  in  her  life  drt>ve  her  to  it.  Now  look  I 
— bow  I  \ove  grancrni^re,  how  I  long  to  see  tbe  little 
kitchen  agaio,  how  fond  I  am  of  Koi  Dore,  and  Bebe^  ami 
the  pigeoDs,  and  all.  And  yet  I — so  wicked  I  am,  so 
shamefnl  I  am ! — that  I  know  if  you  take  me  back  and 
leave  me  there  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  I  shall 
grow  so  impatient  of  them  every  one,  1  shall  ao  long  for 
excitement,  and  light,  and  music,  and  applause,  and  all 
that  one  hears  and  sees  here  in  Paris,  I  slmll  so  hate  that 
Btill  even  life  with  uo  change  iti  it  save  the  change  of  thy 
leaves  from  grecu  into  yellow,  that — let  me  try  bow  1 
may — I  shall  long  for  that  glitter  and  renown  on  the  stage 
as  she  did.  Do  not  be  angry  %vitb  me ;  it  is  better  to  tell 
you  the  truth ;  and  how  can  I  help  what  I  feel  ?" 

He  gave  a  sharp  quick  sigh  as  he  heard  the  words 
poured  out  in  half-penitent  vehemence  : — ^how  was  he  to 
hope  to  keep  happy  and  innocent,  since  he  could  not  keep 
it  in  riches,  this  natum  that  panted  so  wistfully  for  for- 
bidden and  unattainable  things? 

**1  am  not  angered,"  he  said  wearily,  '*and  God  forbid 
1  should  blame  you  for  truthfulness.  But,  I  see  plainly 
your  danger  and  my  duty.  Yon  must  tread  a  palh,  high 
and  Ijright  in  the  sun  of  the  world's  smile ;  or, — or— njy 
child,  yon  will  live  to  curse  mo  that  my  feet  did  not  stamp 
the  life  out  of  you  when  that  life  was  scarce  more  than  a 
bntterlly's  among  the  flowers  1" 

Thca  he  stooped,  and  touched  her  lips  with  hot  swift 
kisseSj  and  put  her  gently  from  him,  iiod  went  out  alone 
into  the  shades  of  the  autumn  night. 

She,  awed  and  contrite,  stood  bewildered  iQ  the  glow 
of  the  hurning  wood,  with  a  vexed  impatience  on  her  beau- 
tiful quivering  mouth, 

"What  could  he  mean?  He  grows  eo  strange  I*'  she 
thought,  restleasly  healing  her  foot  upon  the  boards. 
**And  he  never  told  me  now  of  the  Fairy  I" 

'  *  Vi  V  a  I  '^  said  M  ere  Me  V  e  rt  from  the  door  way.     "Viva, 
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here  are  some  chestnuts  the  greengrocer  below  ue  has  jast 
sent  you.     Look  what  fine  ones  1" 

Viva  took  them  withoot  atteQtion,  but  they  were  so 
large  and  so  tempting  that  she  interested  herself  in  setting 
them  on  the  embers  to  roast,  and  ae  she  watched  them  in 
their  cooking  laughed  and  talked  with  the  good  woman, 
»nd  had  forgotten  all  her  wrongs  and  her  woea^  as  she 
peeled  off  the  shining  brown  skins  from  the  white  fruit 
within,  and  dipped  it  down  iato  the  salt. 

She  had  no  care  but  what  the  chestnuts  consoled:  what 
did  she  know  of  the  great  eoul  that  suffered  for  her  eakef 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Hb  did  not  return  all  the  following  day. 

Yiva,  accustomed  to  look  to  him  for  all  her  amusementSj 
and  impatient  to  hear  more  of  her  Fairy,  grew  restless, 
peevish,  wayward,  and  full  of  impatience. 

It  was  a  glorious  sunshiny  autumnal  day,  and  she  bad 
to  spend  it  all  in-doors.  The  woman  Mdvert  was  with 
her  sick  son,  Mfere  Rose  busied  with  a  full  household. 
Viva  tried  all  her  occupations,  to  fling  each  away  in  dia- 
content,  and  spent  the  chief  of  her  hoars  f>cating  her  rosy 
fingers  on  the  lattice  in  petulant  wrath  at  her  detested 
detention.  As  the  day  wore  on  into  evening  she  grew 
very  angry,  like  the  spoilt  child  that  she  wasj  and  deem 
ing  herself  injured  by  sueb  unwonted  neglect,  worked  her- 
self into  a  chaBug  rage  at  her  captivity  j  which  at  sunset 
she  varied  by  gliding  nnpcrceived  down  the  stairway,  and 
Beating  herself  on  the  wooden  step  of  the  door, — a  forbid- 
den seat  that  she  was  resolute  to  occupy  since  she  had 
been  kept  imprisoned  from  sunrise. 

Some  momentary  arKiety  touched  her  as  to  what  could 
Lave  kept  him  away     but  she  believed  devoutly  in  biA 
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amnipotenceT  and  her  chief  sensation  was  fiery  angisf  at 
her  own  disappointinent. 

"  He  is  cruel^ — cruel  I"  ehe  eaid  feverishly  to  herself. 
•*  He  will  not  let  me  go  to  Coriolis,  and  he  seada  even  that 
lovely  old  fatry  away  I     He  is  cruel  1'* 

And  she  felt  that  for  onee  she  could  rebel  against  him 
without  scruple, 

A  caged  linnet  sang-  above  her,  shaded  by  a  lime-boug'h : 
»  pot  of  antamn  roses  shed  their  fragrance  near  her ;  tho 
Buashiiie  was  playing'  brightly  through  the  picturesque 
old  alley — but  she  found  no  pleasure  in  anything.  She 
was  restlessly  flinging  away  the  gold  treasures  of  het 
childhood  in  reckless  eagerness  for  the  mirage  of  her  wo 
manhood. 

"  If  only  he  would  let  me  go  to  the  stage  1"  she  thought, 
with  wistful  vehement  louging.  "  He  says  I  must  tread 
a  high  patbj  why  will  he  not  let  nke  make  one  for  myself 
there  ?'^ 

The  words  that  he  bad  spoken  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  her  capricious  mind:  they  had  startled,  touched, 
and  moved  her;  but  she  was  capable  rather  of  feeliug 
vividly  and  passionately,  than  of  feeling  for  any  very 
long  duration  She  was  at  once  intensely  childlike  and 
intensely  woman-like;  and  she  had  all  the  fervor  of  the 
first,  with  all  the  changeability  of  the  latter,  temper. 

"  Sou  vent  femme  varie,  talk  que  se  fie,"  was  never  truer 
in  its  unmerciful  statement  than  it  was  of  this  bright 
changeling  ;  but  With  her  as  with  most  of  iier  sex,  though 
the  needle  of  her  fancy  veered  round  so  many  times  amj 
with  such  gwift  alternations^  it  never  long  ceased  to  point 
to  the  one  pole  star  of  her  own  vanity. 

The  pageant  of  the  stage  had  allured  her  with  fatal 
power:  the  blaze  of  a  public  recognition  wore  to  her  all 
the  luminance  of  a  heavenly  apotheoBie ;  she  panted  to  be 
great: — as  a  young  leopard,  captive  since  it  was  a  cub, 
pants  for  the  freedom  of  the  forest  and  the  riot  of  th© 
chase: — and  she  could  see  no  other  way  to  greatness. 
He  told  her  that  the  way  was  thorn-set,  and  ended  in  a 
Lake  Avernns ;  but  she  disbelieved  him  with  all  the  a^ 
iur«^  audacious  obstinacy  of  young  ignorance,  and  »he 
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thought, — if  only  she  could  find  it  out,  and  pass  up- 
ward by  it,  and  smile  at  him  from  the  eminence  to  which 
it  led  I 

The  poison  had  entered  her  soul :  and  although  he  had 
thought  that  he  had  drawn  out  all  its  virus,  it  had  sunk 
too  deeply  for  any  antidote  wholly  to  act  against  it.  More- 
over, the  face  and  the  grace  of  Coriolis  had  seduced  her 
imagination ;  and  no  warning,  no  counsel,  no  statement 
of  fact  could  dethrone  this  sovereign  of  her  fancy.  Through 
Coriolis  she  had  had  a  glimpse  into  the  one  world  that  at- 
tracted her;  the  one  life  that  to  her  looked  well  worth  the 
living:  her  thoughts  recurred  to  her  lost  paradise  again 
and  again  and  again.  But  now  with  more  dangerous 
force :  for  they  were  nursed  in  silence.  She  had  learned 
not  to  speak  of  the  thing  that  lay  nearest  her  heart :— r-there 
is  no  surer  sign  with  any  youthful  thing  that  its  conscious- 
ness has  come,  and  that  its  innocence  is  in  peril. 

A  few  noons  before  she  had  sat  on  the  sill  of  the  little 
window,  impatient  to  go  out  into  the  sunny  noisy  street 
below.  She  had  wondered  why  the  grisette,  who  a  few 
days  before  had  been  sewing  so  merrily  that  rose-colored 
skirt,  now  worked  without  song  and  with  her  head  drooped 
so  low. 

"  What  ails  thee,  Therfese  ?"  She  had  heard  the  girl  who 
leaned  out  beside  her :  and  the  dark-eyed  worker  bad 
dropped  her  head  lower  over  her  labor. 

''  Lulu  is  gone  to  study  in  Rome!" 

"Ah,  bah  1"  the  consoler  had  cried.  *'  There  are  plenty 
more  students  as  good  as  Lulu:  and  besides — he  will 
come  back." 

The  grisette  had  shaken  her  glossy  head  with  a  smile 
as  sad  as  tears. 

''They  come  back  from  Kome-^-yes:  bat  back  to  what 
they  left — never." 

And  Viva,  with  a  dim  perception  of  what  her  meaning 
had  been,  felt  her  heart  ache  for  the  speaker,  and  had 
watched  her  with  a  dreamy  interest,  half  sympathy,  half 
scorn. 

"Why  care  for  a  student? — if  it  were  a  king  now  I" 
thought  the  patrician  foundling.  "Still I — it  must  be 
vevy  sad  to  love  like  that,  a  creature  who  does  not  caro, 
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only  i^oeg  away,  ^^T^ft  to  his  Rome?  and  to  his 
pleasures !" 

SUg  was  bein|T  quite  as  cruel  as  the  painter  Lulu:  but 
she  did  not  dream  of  applying  the  lesson  to  herself. 

As  she  sat  there,  fretting  at  her  durance,  doing  nothing, 
thinking  herself  cruelly  u.sed  because  she  had  missed  one 
day  of  sunlight  in  the  streets  and  gardens  of  Paris,  she 
looked  now  and  then  up  at  the  opposite  window,  where 
the  griaette  sat  at  work.  She  gaw  how  tearfully  the 
stitcher's  eyes  drooped osrer  the  heavy  work ;  how  wearily 
yei  how  tenderly  the  sewing-girl  stooped  ever  and  again 
to  a  little  woodea  cradle  at  her  feet^  how  listless  an  J  fnU 
of  |iaiti  was  the  wan  fiuled  look  of  the  face  that  the  sunset 
lighc  only  lit  to  make  paler  still:  and  she  felt  vagutJy 
sorry  for  the  sorrow  that  never  had  touched  herself.  Yet 
fihe  thought,  half  in  contempt^  half  in  compassion: 

"I  woufd  not  sit  weeping  there  ;^-I  would  go  to  a 
Borne  of  iiiv  own,  and  make  myself  happy  with  somebody 
else  I" 

Of  the  love  that  sees  all  the  world  centered  in  one  single 
life,  Viva  ban  nt»  conception.  It  looked  as  foolish  to  her 
as  a  bee  would  have  looked,  which,  finding  one  flower 
yield  it  no  fragrance^  yet  should  have  clmig  persistently 
to  the  oue  cruel  una  sterile  l>lossom,  rejecting  all  the 
thousand  odors  of  ibe  tuoiisand  other  roses  round  it. 

Instinctive  egotism  is  ever  instinctively  philosophical. 

As  she  sat  there  in  the  sun,  with  the  striped  awning 
over  her  bead,  and  the  carol  of  the  linnet  on  her  ear,  there 
camq  to  her  a  dainty  little  page,  all  scarlet  and  gold,  like 
ft  little  gallant  from  the  galleries  of  Yersailles,  with  his 
hat  in  bis  band,  and  a  profound  obeisance  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  a  priuee.  Viva  started  and  colored 
at  the  sight  of  him:  then,  mindful  of  her  dignity^  sat  still 
and  regarded  him  with  a  mingling  of  curiosity  and  com- 
tnand, — her  memory  went  to  her  lost  Faust:  this  dazzling 
baby-servitor  looked  just  like  such  an  emissary  as  he 
would  have  sent. 

llt^  bowed  again,  very  low  to  her, 

"Mademoiselle,  my  mistress  entreats  to  e^e  you  once 
more," 

"  Four  miatresal" 
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YiTa's  heart  boat  load ;  her  cbeeks  flushed  crimson,  her 
thoughts  sprang  instaatlj  to  the  truth; — earth  held  for 
her  but  one  woman. 

"Madame  CorioUs, — she  bega  to  8peak  to  you^"  con- 
tinued the  little  page.  '*  Her  carriage  waits — at  the  end  of 
this  passage-way, — she  trusts  you  will  do  her  this  honor  ?" 

Viira  pressed  her  haods  to  her  heart,  to  still  the  choking 
Bob  that  rose  in  her  throat  at  the  recollection  that  she 
must  refuse  this  by  every  law  of  duty,  of  love,  and  of  obe- 
dience, 

"  I  cannot,  I  must  not!"  she  murmured.  "  It  would  be 
fio  wicked  1" 

The  page,  regardless  of  her  vrords,  pressed  his  message 
on  her-  hia  mistress  only  craved  a  word,  his  raistresa 
never  was  answered  by  a  refusal,  his  mistress  was  accus- 
tcmed  to  have  her  own  way  and  will  at  all  times. 

'^  I  cannot,  I  dare  not!'*  pleaded  Viva,  losing  all  the 
memory  of  her  own  dignity,  and  ready  at  every  word  to 
burst  into  tears.  "He  has  forbidden  me:  he  will  never 
speak  to  me  again  if  I  go  to  hen  I  long  to  come, — I  do 
indeed, — but  how  can  I  disobey  him?  He  is  all  I  have 
in  the  world,— he  is  so  good,  so  noble,  eo  generous ; — it 
would  be  so  hideously  wicked  to  rebel  against  him  I'^ 

The  baby  in  scarlet  and  gold  ©uppreBsed  the  immeas- 
urable scorn  that  he  felt,  and  proved  himself  a  delicate 
tactician.  To  live  in  the  service  of  the  actress  was  to 
live  to  do  her  desire,  by  fair  means  or  by  fool.  He  en- 
treated, he  beguiled,  ho  argued,  ho  begged  for  his  own 
sake,  and  he  counseled  for  her  own,  in  language  so  well 
chosen,  that,  when  backed  by  the  seduction  of  her  own 
wishes,  it  proved  only  too  powerful  with  Viva. 

"It  is  only  to  speak  to  me,  it  cannot  be  much  harm?" 
bUo  pleaded  with  her  conscience,  as  she  cast  a  hasty  glance 
back  into  the  house.  The  two  women  were  not  there  ta 
see ;  Tricotrin  was  away,  there  was  no  fear  of  detection ; 
and, — who  knew  what  she  might  miss  forever  if  she  flung 
this  chance  away  untried,  if  she  threw  this  offer  awaj 
untested  ? 

"I  Will  go  P'  she  said  breathlessly,  casting  her  red  cloak 
that  lay  behind  her  over  her  head,  and  fleeing  fast  down 
the  street,  as  fast  as  though  she  fled  frum  temptation. 
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SJte  knew  that  ehe  was  committmg  a  great  sin ;  eho 
knew  that  she  was  doing  what  was  base,  disloyal »  and 
cowardly^  eince  she  would  not  have  disobeyed  him  thuSj 
save  in  his  absence;  she  knew  that  she  was  false  to 
every  better  thing  within  her.  But  the  temptation  was 
too  strong,  the  allnremunt  was  too  glorious  in  hue  to  be 
rejected;  shtj  felt  vile  iu  her  own  sight,  yet,  nevertheless, 
fihe  went. 

It  was  the  transgression  of  every  law'  of  love,  and 
honor,  and  duty,  and  pure  faith,  that  bound  hor  life:  it 
was  the  casting  away  by  deliberate  act  of  all  the  sweet- 
oess  and  the  safety  of  the  guardianship  which  environed 
her;  it  was  the  oblivion  of  his  gravest  counsel,  and  the 
defiance  of  his  tenderest  desire;  but  the  passion  for  glory 
that  possessed  her,  for  the  glory  that  to  her  was  embodied 
iu  the  form  of  Coriolis,  was  stronger  than  every  other 
feeliiig  in  her.  She  bUndly  followed  where  that  ignis 
fatuus  led. 

Panting,  trembling,  growing  pale  and  scarlet  by  turns, 
with  expectation  and  her  own  conseiousnesa  of  evil  doing, 
she  stood  by  the  closed  carriage  from  which  the  face  of 
her  angel  looked  out,  in  the  little  antique  darkened  street, 
through  which  the  evening  light  was  wandering  in  rich, 
deep  rays  of  blended  color, 

"You  sent  for  me?"  she  asked  tremulously;  and  look- 
ing up  in  this  woman's  sweet  azure  eyes,  she  thought  with 
all  the  noble,  senseless,  vain,  generous  obstinacy  of  youth 
that  iier  intuition  must  be  more  true  than  all  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  that  with  this  fair  bright  face  no  sin  could 
go! 

"You  little  fool  I"  said  Coriolis  with  a  smile.  "Why 
did  you  let  that  man  take  you  away  from  me  the  other 
day?" 

Yiva  grew  very  pale ;  but  she  gave  an  honest  answer, 

"He  says  you  are  very  wicked^  and  he  would  rather 
ecc  me  dead  than  like  you  f" 

CorioHs  laughed  aloud;  a  silvery  musical  laughter, 
happy  as  a  child's, 

"lie  is  complimeatary — ^your  friend  I  Weill  do  you 
believe  bim?** 
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"I  ought,"  murmured  Viva,  wiatfulty  and  plteonsly 
"But  I  cannot  I     I  think  you  are  an  angel." 

ConoHs  laughed  afresh:  the  ingenuous  simplicity  of 
reply  did  not  touch  her  to  pity,  merely  to  amusement 

"Think  bo  if  you  like*"  she  said,  ''and  I  will  be  your 
good  an^reL  See  here,  little  one,  I  was  in  earnest  when 
I  oiFered  to  help  you  to  a  career.  I  can  make  you  the 
fashion  in  a  ni^ht,  and  I  will  do  it  if  you  have  any  scuse^ 
and  are  any  way  tractable.  You  have  a  splendid  head^^ 
I  tell  you  so-— I  wa3  not  handsomer  myself,  1  verily  be- 
lieve, A  creature  with  a  face  like  yours  can  al  way  a  have 
the  world  at  her  feet.  But  not  if  she  be  shut  up  in  a  gar- 
ret where  no  eyea  ace  her.  One  may  aa  well  be  a  spar- 
row aa  a  king^fisher,  if  one  never  glitters  in  the  sun  under 
men's  sight.  You  are  a  kingfisher.  Well,  come  and  fly 
in  the  light,  do  not  mope  in  a  wicker  cage.  I  will  take 
you  with  me,  and  show  you  myworld, — come  I^' 

Yiva,  white  to  her  lips,  and  trembling  sorely,  looked  up 
with  appealing  eyes. 

"Do  not  ask  me,  do  not  ask  me  I"  she  cried,  piteously. 
"He  says  he  will  never  ahare  me  with  you,  that  be  will 
never  look  on  me  again  if  1  go  with  you!  I  would  give 
all  the  world  if  I  had  it,  to  come — hut  1  dare  not  grieve 
him  J  I  dare  not  t" 

"  Pooh !"  cried  the  comedian.  '*  What  are  women  made 
for  but  to  plagiie  the  souls  of  men  f  It  is  our  empire,  that 
— of  course  he  likes  to  keep  you  in  prison,  all  Jailers  love 
power.  *^ 

Viva  shook  her  head. 

"Oh  no,  no  I  You  do  not  know  him-,  he  is  so  good,  so 
generous,  so  gentle.  He  would  never  tell  me  anything 
but  for  my  happiness.  He  fears  you  because  he  thinks 
you  are  so  wicked,  and  he  says  that  you  broke  that  poor 
sailor's  heart  with  your  cruelty." 

CorioliS  set  her  delicate  teeth,  and  a  slight  flush  height- 
ened the  bloom  of  art  on  her  cheeks  j  but  she  smiled  with 
amused  negligence,  and  took  the  means  which  she  saw 
would  be  the  surest  to  blind  the  child's  instinct  of  right 

"Your  friend  calumniates  me:  a  very  general  crime. 
It  is  the  penalty  we  pay  for  our  eminence,"  she  answered* 
"Sailors'  have  I  aught  to  do  with  common  Beamen?    Ha 
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errs  etrangcly :  but  we  will  sTiow  him  his  error.  Come  y  on 
only  with  mc,— just  for  these  next  few  boura, — ^antl  I  will 
make  a  princess  of  jon.  He  shall  see  you  on  the  throne 
of  the  world;  for  is  not  the  applause  of  all  Paris  that? 
and  he  will  thank  me, and  worship  me  aa  your  best  friend. 
Look  you,  tittle  lady ;— he  is  poor,  this  Tricotrin  of  jours ; 
you  are  a  great  taz  upon  bim,  yon  are  a  burden  that  serves 
him  in  nothing.     Have  you  ever  thougbt  of  that?" 

"  iXever  I" — her  head  drooped,  the  remembrance  was  a 
deadly  blow  to  her  pride. 

"  But  it  is  the  truth  ne  verthelesa.  Now,  if  y  od  will  trust 
me,  I  will  make  vou  great,  applauded,  courted,  powerful, 
above  all,  independent.  And  what  is  there  so  sweet  aa 
i  lidependence  ?  To  go  where  one  will,  to  do  as  one  chooses, 
to  have  to  ask  naught  except  one's  own  fancy,  to  scatter 
money  where  and  wheu  and  bow  one  pleases t  Ah,  try 
that  I  you  will  a  ever  endure  dependence  after  it.  You 
have  a  proud  face :  how  can  you  bear  to  eat  the  bread  of 
charity?" 

The  child  was  stung  to  the  quick;  the  merciful  hand 
that  had  saved  and  sheltered  and  succored  her,  looked 
now  like  a  gkwo  of  iron,  whose  clasp  froze  her  blood, 

Coriolis  saw  the  pain  that  she  inflicted,  but  she  was 
pitiless  to  it 

**  You  are  nothing  but  a  young  pariah,  a  young  pauper 
now,"  she  continued.  '*lf  you  will  come  with  me  we 
will  change  all  that  You  will  leap  at  a  bound  into  your 
proper  sphere;  you  will  become  rich  as  well  as  famous; 
think  then  how  you  can  repay  this  man  whom  you  love, 
whereas  now  you  are  only  a  care,  a  weight,  an  expense, 
au  onus  upon  htm.  Have  you  remembered  all  this? 
Come  !— just  to  see  for  two  hours  what  my  enipirc,  what 
my  world,  are  like.  You  ehaU  return  at  nightfall:  1  will 
8ond  you  home;  and  I  will  take  care  that  he  hears  at  once 
that  you  are  with  me, — I  know  where  he  is, — and  he  will 
be  too  just,  I  trust,  when  he  sees  my  desire  to  serve  you^ 
to  continue  to  think  each  false  and  such  evil  things  of 
toe." 

"Oh,  yes  I  I  know  well  that  he  would,  if  he  would 
but  believe  I"  sighed  Viva;  and  a  beautiful  vision  arose 
before  her,  of  her  idol  purified  in  the  sight  of  her  friend, 
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ckansed  of  calumny,  and  beloved  by  him  as  well  aR  by 

hnrBelf,  in  all  the  ratiiance  of  that  new  world  for  which 
she  pined.  It  was  a  child ^s  vision,  all  glorious  with 
colors  never  seen  upon  earth,  generous  with  all  the  fa- 
.naticism  and  chivalry  of  youths  vain  and  self-confident 
with  all  youth's  headstrong  bigotry  and  ignorance, 
E^ery  warning  had  died  out  from  her  remembrance, 
Coriolis  was  in  her  belief  at  once  the  noWest  empress, 
and  the  noblest  martyr^  that  the  world  could  hold, 

"You  shall  make  him  believe,"  said  her  temptress,  in- 
different what  she  averred,  so  that  she  became  succegsful 
in  her  caprice  of  divorcing  from  ihe  roan  who  bad  offended 
her,  and  aroused  her  hatred,  the  only  creature  that  was 
dear  to  him.  **  Come  with  me, — at  least  for  an  hour  or 
so?  You  are  no  baby,  that  you  must  have  no  will  of 
your  own.  You  are  old  enough  to  act  for  yourself;  and 
you  must  act  if  ever  you  desire  to  be  gieat  The  years 
are  few  that  a  woman  reigns:  she  cannot  afford  to  waste 
one.  Come  with  me  ;  and  you  shall  see  what  my  life  is 
like.  I  will  give  you  a  glimpse  of  it  to-night  I  will 
inetamorphose  you  into  a  young  sovereigij,— you  are 
nothing  now  but  a  little  peasant.  You  want  costume, 
jewels,  lace,  trailing  ekirts,  everything  1  All  those  em- 
bellish menta  are  to  a  creature  like  you,  as  its  gold  setting 
is  to  an  emerald.  Without  them  you  may  be  a  gem  in- 
deed, but  you  are  unpolished,  and  will  glitter  in  no 
regalia.  Come  I  you  cannot  be  afraid?  You  look  brave 
enough  to  take  your  own  way,  and  adhere  to  it.  If  you 
listen  to  him  you  will  paas  your  whole  life  in  an  attic  like 
the  one  that  imprisons  you  now;  you  will  never  be  seen 
except  by  some  clowTis  on  a  farm,  or  some  boors  in  a 
tavern  ;  you  will  never  wear  anything  better  than  linen 
and  serge ;  you  will  always  go  on  foot  and  have  others 
splash  you  with  the  mud  of  their  chariot  wheels;  you 
will  always  sit  at  your  lattice  window  to  see  the  world's 
processions  pass  by  without  you ;  you  will  always  be  ol> 
acure,  obscure  like  a  wretched  mole  under  a  tree,  when 
with  one  effort  of  will,  one  touch  of  sense,  you  might 
have  changed  alt  that,  and  been  as  great  as  I  am.  Only 
think,  little  fool, — only  think  what  it  is  that  you  do  1" 

Tiva^B  color  had  changed  many  times,  during  thentte^ 
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flnce  of  the  actresses 's  conjuration  ;  her  breath  came  and 
went  rapidly  -,  her  whole  form  was  tremulous  with  emo- 
tion and  desire*  '*  To  be  obscure  1"  It  was  the  one  hell 
that  she  dreaded,  "To  be  great  1"  it  was  the  one  heaven 
that  she  craved.  To  be  one  of  those  who  "sat  at  their 
lattices'*  in  the  quietude  of  an  humble  home,  while  the 
great  pageantry  of  life  swept  on  below  her  window  with 
no  place  in  its  carnival  crowds  for  her,  no  voice  of  hers 
in  its  laughter,  no  banner  amid  its  proud  standards  up- 
held by  her  hand,  was  the  future  that  she  feared  with  a 
passionate  terror — the  terror  of  inborn  ambition,  of  pre- 
dominant vanity. 

With  a  aiDgle  bound  her  foot  was  on  the  carriage  steps, 
her  hand  upon  the  carriage  cushions. 

'*!  will  cornel"  she  cried,  breathlessly;  shame  was  on 
her,  and  all  the  consciousness  of  sin  against  the  one  to 
whom  her  lifelong  alleg;iance,  and  her  uttermost  sacrifice 
were  due.  She  felt  the  burning  horror  of  some  great 
wickedness  consume  her,  she  knew  that  she  wronged 
him  in  his  absence^a  crime  and  a  cowardice  in  one. 
Bat  the  temptress  prevailed  with  her  ^  the  desire  for  the 
unknown  conquered  hor ;  her  idolatry  of  this  one  forbid- 
den thing  was  stronger  with  her  than  all  ties  of  grati- 
tude. 

"  I  will  come  I"  she  cried ;  while  in  her  ear  there 
seemed  to  sound  the  words  that  he  had  spoken :  "  Share 
your  life  with  that  wanton,  1  will  not.-' 

"  That  is  right,  that  is  wise/*  said  CorioUs.  with  a  smile, 
as  she  drew  her  up  into  the  carriage,  "You  are  a  baby 
no  longer;  you  hove  a  woman's  divine  right — Self-Will^* 

Yiva  did  not  hear;  her  eyes  felt  blind,  her  senses  grew 
dizzy,  her  ears  had  a  singing  sound  in  them.  She  could 
have  sobbed  aloud  with  remor&e,  and  fear,  and  contri- 
tion; but  the  guilty  joy  of  victorious  rebellion,  the  guilty 
sweetness  of  unlawful  longing  near  to  its  fruition,  the 
guilty  liberty  of  Bel f-e mancipation,  were  in  her  veins, 
and  there  was  too  much  in  bcr  of  the  leaven  of  Eve  for 
her  Dot  to  deliver  herficlf  up  to  their  usurpation.  She 
knew  herself  treacherous,  faithless^  cowardly ;  but  curi- 
osity, vanity,  and  the  desire  of  pleasure  conquered  her 
eonsuience>     She  elected,  as  million??  wiser  have  choseiL 
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tu  turn  her  face  aside  from  duty^  and  follow  wb^re  her 
sorceress  led. 

The  equipage  dashed  off  with  her;  and  if  conseience 
spoke,  it  could  not  be  heard  in  the  noise  of  the  flashing, 
whirling,  azure'  wheels  that  swept  her  down  white  roads 
and  under  green  avenues  through  the  gold  aud  bronze 
gates  of  the  actress's  villa. 

Coriolis  was  not  without  her  kind  iinpulses;  she  was 
of  a  sunny  tempefj  and  could  be  generous  when  to  bo  bo 
did  not  interfere  with  her  own  supreme  selQshnesjj,  The 
rapt  adoring  fate  of  the  child  had  attracted  her,  and  ah© 
had  felt  a  fancy  to  Bce  it  closer.  But  beside  these  she 
had  motives  less  innocent;  one^  on  whom  her  own 
charnrs  had  pa!led,  but  whose  contentment  and  patron- 
age were  essential  to  her,  had  also  seen  that  "  flower-like 
face  '^  under  its  scarlet  hood,  and  had  bade  her  let  him  see 
it  once  more,  and  more  closely.  And  Coriolis  was  one 
of  those  women  who  owa  but  one  cultus  and  one  passion 
— those  of  gold. 

Viva's  heart  was  beating  at  fever  heat  as  she  followed 
her  enchantress  through  the  exquisite  miniature  palace, 
in  which  the  stage- sovereign  reigned.  The  knowledge 
of  her  own  sin  in  coming  thither,  her  terror  for  the  rebuke 
her  flight  would  draw  down  on  her  head,  the  sharp  sling- 
ing sense  of  a  criminal  action  that  seemed  to  prick  her  like 
an  iron  goadj  served  yet,  in  some  fashion,  to  render  her 
eestacy  in  her  own  transgression  wilder,  and  sweeter,  and 
stronger.  She  had  done  very  wrong,  she  knew  that ;  but 
she  had  rushed  forth  into  fjorllous  liberty;  she  had  seized 
the  forbidden  fruit;  she  had  entered  into  the  unknown 
land ;  she  bad  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  Eve  in  her  not  to 
take  delight  in  her  daring  deed.  Moreover,  glancing  around 
on  all  the  luxurious  beanty  that  blinded  her,  she  thought; 
"She  was  unknown  and  penuileas  once,  they  say;  why 
should  I  not  become  like  her,  too  ?" 

In  this  lay  Coriolis's  charm  for  her:— ttat  the  actress 
was  to  her  the  incarnation  of  all  that  mny  be  aocoropllsbed 
by  the  force  of  beauty  alone,  against  every  autagouisai  ol 
origin  and  of  circumstance.  And  of  the  price  at  whteb 
0uch  accomplishment  was  attaiued^  Viva  knew  jiq thing. 

"Uojue  in  hither,"  said  Coriolia,  kading  hm  into  the 
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daintiest  of  dressitig-cbambers,  that  made  the  child  thmk 
of  an  empty  birdVncst  she  had  once  seen  in  an  elder 
bush,  all  silvered  over  with  glistening  hoar-frost  inside 
and  out, 

"Let  us  look  at  you,"  pursued  lier  hostess ;  and  she  re- 
morselessly pulled  off  Uie  red  cloak,  and  shook  down  all 
Viv^a's  hair,  talking  in  a  pleasant  little  murmur  like  a  siug- 
ing-niouse  all  the  while  herself.  Coriolis  was  a  woman 
without  any  sort  of  mind  \  she  was  almost  as  absolutely 
brainless  as  any  parroquet;  but  she  knew  human  weak- 
nesses well,  and  she  knew  how  to  flatter  them ;  and  tliose 
two  forms  of  knowledge  sufiieo  to  conquer  a  child.  They 
suffice,  many  times,  to  vanquish  a  man. 

"*  Have  you  sent  to  tell  him,  madame  ?"  asked  Yiva,  a 
pang  of  conscience  stirring  amid  the  bliss  of  her  in  tox- 
ical ed  vanity, 

"Your  friend]  oh  yes,"  said  Coriolis;  and  Tiva  did 
not  know  that  the  daily  bread  of  such  women  as  this  lies 
in  falsebood. 

Coriolis  asked  her  all  her  history, and  Yivatold  it;  the 
sense  of  shame  at  her  costume,  and  her  homely  dwelling, 
striving  with  her  own  conviction  that  ebe  belonged  to 
some  lineage  of  special  though  hidden  splendor. 

Coriolis  heard  and  laughed. 

'*Ah,  hal  It  13  always  out  of  such  as  you  that  women 
like  me  are  made." 

*'  Is  it? "  asked  the  child,  breathless  with  hope  and  joy, 
unwitting  the  frightful  truth  that  lay  in  the  words, 

"Is  it?  Of  couree  it  isT'  cried  her  temptress.  "The 
world  is  agaiast  us  as  we  start,  and  we  have  our  revenge; 
we  trap  it,  and  strip  it,  and  make  it  our  laugbing-^tock 
and  our  goldea-granaiy  both  in  one.  You  do  not  under* 
iita^nd?  Pooh,  little  one  I  You  will  learn  all  this  fast 
enough.  Oh,  life  is  a  pleasant  thing  I— you  may  believe 
that  Look  here]  since  I^ — since  I  came  on  the  stage, 
have  I  not  lived  like  an  emprees,  and  eaten  like  a  Stras- 
burg  duck,  and  dressed  like  a  fashion-plate,  and  Lad  jewels 
that  outshone  the  duchess's  diamonds,  and  seen  all  the 
world  turn  after  me  as  I  drove  or  as  I  walked  ?  To  be 
sure  I  It  is  hard  work  at  first,  perhaps; — but  not  for  a 
beautiful  woman.     I  am  beautiful  j  you  will  be  so.    Whon 
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ft  woman  can  look  a.t  her  f&ee  m  tbe  mtrror,  and  eay 
honestly,  'I  am  handsomer  than  one  in  a  tnillioD/  it  is  ag 
good  for  her  as  if  she  aaid,  'I  am  born  to  a  crown,'  Bet- 
ter, indeed — because  it  va  a  niueh  gayer  time  that  waita 
for  her.     Do  you  see  ?" 

"Yes/"  fiaid  Viva,  drinking  th^  poison  in  as  though  it 
were  the  water  of  life. 

Coriolis  believed  what  she  aaid.  To  a  creature  without 
eoul  and  brain,  the  Insta  of  the  flesh,  and  the  joys  of  the 
palate,  and  of  the  vanity,  are  all  in  all. 

Ooriolis  was  honest  ;^she  enjoyed. 

'*  Stay  an  instant,  and  you  shall  heboid  yourself  as  you 
will  be,"  she  pursued,  as  she  threw  open  the  door  of  one 
of  ber  cabinets,  and  pulled  out  laeei,  and  silks,  and  velvets, 
and  gems,  till  the  gtrPs  eyes  were  dazzled, 

Yiva  felt  none  of  the  preseienee  which  usually  awakes 
in  innocence  that  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  vice. 
There  was  nothing  of  warning  mingled  with  the  allure- 
ments exercised  over  her.  She  had  no  idea  of  augbt  of 
evil  or  of  danger  in  her  sorceress;  she  saw  an  exquisite 
thing  with  a  cberub*g  face,  and  the  power,  it  seemed  to 
her,  of  a  magician ;  and  everyone  of  Coriolis's  movements 
fascinated  her  with  a  sense  of  wonder,  attraction,  aod  de- 
light. 

"As  this  woman  was,  she  might  herself  be  one  day  1"— 
this  was  tbe  one  thought  that  enchained  her. 

Laughing,  and  keeping  up  her  silvery,  mirthful  babble 
that  was  like  the  ring  of  sleigb-beUs  over  snow,  Coriolis, 
who  had  much  of  tbe  infant  in  her  and  much  of  the  fool, 
and  who  had  as  many  caprices  as  a  spoiled  marmoset, 
loosened  and  tossed  aside  with  disdain  Viva's  white  linen 
dress,  and  threw  over  her  one  of  her  own  costly  trailing 
robes,  and  all  the  fantasy  of  a  jeweled  court  costume. 
Her  hands  were  quick  and  agile  at  such  transformation; 
and  she  changed  her  in  fifty  seconds  from  a  little  pictur- 
esque boheniian,  to  a  magnificent  young  beauty;  while 
gazing  at  the  alteration  in  the  long  mirrors  that 
fronted  her,  touched  herself  to  know  if  she  were  a\vakej 
and  gazed,  with  parted  lips  and  throbbing  temples,  at  her 
own  apparition. 

' *  T he  re  I* ^  erie d  0 orl olis,  I augh  i ng  m  or e  and  more .  '  *I*oo¥ 
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there  I  See  what  Dress — the  god  and  the  devil  of  wo 
nien-^aiL  do  for  you.  Dress — ^dressl  Why,  child,  your 
beauty,  without  the  aid  of  costumej  is  nothiog  better  than 
the  pearl  before  it  leaves  the  oyster-shell.  Will  you  go 
back  to  your  shell,  you  pretty  pearl  ?  Not  if  I  know 
aug'ht  of  your  heart." 

Viva  made  her  no  answer.  All  the  self-bre  of  Nar- 
tifisus  held  her  entranced. 

'  "  I  am  as  beautiful  aa  you  T'  she  cried,  at  last,  aloud, 
in  ecstasy^  throwing  her  arms  above  her  head. 

Coriolis  turned  away,  with  a  cloud  for  once  over  her 
emiling  aaure  eyes. 

''More  so!"  she  said,  shortly,  with  the  impulses  of 
frankness  at  times  natural  to  her.  ''More  sol  You 
have  what  I  have  lost  I" 

Viva  did  not  ask  what  this  was ; — she  did  not  inqu  ire 
at  the  price  of  what  loss  this  celebrity,  and  this  wealth 
that  she  coveted,  had  been  acquired.  She  was  absorbed 
in  contemplation  of  herself.  The  actress  looked  at  her, 
and  smiled  ;  her  own  passing  emotions  had  swiftly  van- 
Lshed. 

*^  How  it  runs  through  us  al!  I*'  she  cried.  ^'  With  all 
the  love  otic  has,  one  never  loves  anythinglike  yne^sselfl 
vVhat  a  supreme  joy  it  is — that  knowing'  one's  self  fair  I 
But  there  is  a  still  greater  joy  than  that:  it  is  to  hear 
the  world  say  so.  £)o  you  see,  you  charming  bagatelle, 
how  happy  you  are  f — you  are  beautiful  I  You  can  scoff 
at  all  the  C^sars;  their  power  is  nothing  to  yours.  To 
be  handsome  while  one  lives,  and  to  die  before  any  of 
that  fades;  if  one  can  do  this,  one  can  laugh  at  all  the 
priests  and  al!  the  sages  1'* 

And  she  laughed  yet  again,  and  Viva  joined  in  her 
laugh.  The  airy  paganism  suited  the  child^s  temper, 
and  Cisrii>tiB  was  that  most  persuasive  of  proflelyttzers^ 
a  disciple  who  believed  inn>licitly  in  the  doctrines  sho  in- 
culcated. To  be  fair  all  her  years  through,  and  to  die 
before  any  of  "^Aoif "  waned  and  withered,  was  to  Corio- 
lis the  perfection  of  human  existence;  and  the  only  form 
of  dread  that  ever  weighed  on  this  earelesSt  thoughtless, 
mindless,  shameless  thing,  was  the  terror  that  the  dav 
sfaould  ever  come  when  she  should  dash  her  hand  throogb 
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ber  mirror  in  despair  at  the  luaterleea  eyeBj  and  the  lined 
brow,  aad  the  dulled  tresses  it  Bhould  gire  back  to  her 
vimoD. 

Viv^a  gave  a  deep  Bigh  as  she  heard. 

•*Ah  I"  she  murmured,  *'  if  I  could  only  have  ten  yeora 
of  a  life  like  yours  1  should  be  content  1" 

*'  To  resign  it  ?  Not  you.  Little  one, — when  we  have 
taeted  triumph  we  have  fed  on  a  fruit  of  Olympus,  that 
makes  all  mortal  food  flavorleas,  and  leaves  us  with  & 
cruel  craving  appetite,  oaver  still  I" 

Coiiolis  had  heard  a  poet  say  this :  and  used  the  an- 
Bwer,  as  OQe  picturesque  and  likely  to  be  persuasive  to 
this  youn^  listener  and  tyro. 

"What  matter F*  eried  Viva,  in  the  magnififiont  reck- 
leesneas  of  ignorance.  "  I  would  rather  taste  it  once 
and  hunger  forever,  than  ne^er  know  its  flavor  all  the 
days  of  my  life  l" 

Coriolis,  with  a  curious  fancy  for  this  daring,  vahi, 
lovely  creature,  who  made  her  think  of  her  own  ebilU- 
lit'od,  laid  both  hands  on  Viva^a  shoulder,  and  looked  at 
hiT  with  a  gaze  that  was  more  earnest  than  her  volatile, 
sparkling,  wandering  eyes  bad  ever  given. 

**Are  you  too  good  for  it  ?"  she  murmured  to  herself. 
"No.  N  0 1  a  w  h  i  t.  You  ar  e  j  u  st  wh  at  I  w  as ; — cle  verer 
perhaps,  and  of  more  wit,  but  just  like  me.  You  would 
only  break  an  hooe&t  man's  heart,  if  you  were  to  begin 
with  one;  it  ie  better  to  com  me  nee  as  you  will  end,  with 
pillaging  fools  and  knaves.  Pooh  I  you  don't  under- 
stand," she  cried  aloud,  with  all  ber  gayety.  "  You  are 
a  little  simpleton.  Listen  ;  I  will  put  yoi^  oo  the  stage. 
You  will  have  talent,  I  can  see.  If  you  have  not,  it  will 
matter  nothing.  Walk  well,  dress  superbly,  do  strange 
things — the  odder  the  better,  and  with  y<^ur  features  you 
can  make  your  fortune^  though  you  can  s^iy  no  more  than 
4  squeaking  doll  at  &  fair." 

*'  But  I  want  to  be  great/"  cried  Vivar  dis^atisGct?  with 
her  future  prospects, 

"  Nonsense  I  When  a  woman  passes  down  through  a 
crowd,  and  the  people  look  back  after  ht^r  and  call  out, 
*  ihat  is  afw  P  has  she  not  greatness,  the  li^^t  greatness^  ? 
g.*Mui  Latin  idiot  Bays,  they    have    told  uob,  that  th« 
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pmntiag  finger '  Ib  no  sare  sign  we  are  great — Ridicu- 
iousl  When  it  points  our  way  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
W€  are  on  the  highroad  to  fame.  Besides  *  great,  great, 
great  V  What  does  that  matter  ?  What  matters  in  thia 
world  is  to  eat  and  drink  well,  and  dancei  and  play,  and 
laugh,  aod  see  others  perish  in  envy  of  us,  and  have 
more' gold  than  we  can  take  up  in  both  our  hands,  and 
enjoy  ourselves  wtiile  we  are  living.  That  is  what 
matters.  And  no  one  can  do  all  those  better  than  a 
beautiful  woman.  Now  go  you  in  there,  and  wait  till 
I  come  to  you.     I  will  not  be  loag," 

irihe  pushed  Yiva  gently  through  a  door  that  opened 
into  a  small  cabinet,  and  closed  the  door  upon  her.  It 
had  l>cen  very  late  m  the  day  when  she  had  met  the  ac- 
tress ;  it  was  now  evening  ;  the  little  chamber  was  softly 
lit,  and  full  of  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  the  luxuries  of 
wealth.  Viva  dropped  dovvn  ob  »  couch,  and  woadered 
whether  she  were  awake  or  dreaming ;  a  sense  of  fear 
and  a  great  remorse  stole  on  ber ;  she  knew  she  had 
done  wickedly,  and  a  vague,  iDdefiuabJe  dread  of  some 
unknown  evil  came  over  ber.  She  began  to  grieve  for 
her  disobedience,  and  to  long  to  be  safe  in  the  little  attic 
with  Tricotrin.  What  would  he  say  I  what  would  he 
think  1 

Her  throat  swelled  ;  she  felt  aa  if  she  must  scream  out 
loud  J  even  the  elegunce  and  tho  fragrance  of  the  place 
added  to  its  strangeness  and  her  own  fears :— instinct- 
ively her  hand  wandered  over  the  rich  silk  of  her  robe, 
and  her  eyes  watched  the  glisten  of  itsgoldembroideriea, 
seeking  consolation  in  these.  They  brought  a  certain 
solace. 

'*lf  I  could  only  wear  them  always  I"  she  thought:  and 
the  vision  of  herself  upon  the  stage,  before  the  world,  cov- 
ered with  flowers,  welcomed  with  tumults  of  applause,  in- 
toxicating myltitudes  with  her  grace  and  her  glance  in  all 
the  triumph  that  she  had  seen  attained  by  Coriolis,  arose 
before  her,  and  numl>ed  all  her  repeatance. 

The  desire  to  be  "great"  possessed  her;  when  that  in- 
f5atiato  passion  enters  a  living  soul,  be  it  the  soul  of  a  wo 
timu-child  dreaming  of  a  coquette's  conquests,  or  a  crowned 
horo  craving  fur  a  new  world,  it  becomes  blind  to  all  eljse. 
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Moral  death  falls  on  it ;  and  any  sin  looks  sweet  that  takea 
ft  nearer  to  its  goal.  It  is  a  passion  that  generates  at 
once  all  the  loftiest  and  all  the  vilest  thiogs,  which,  bti- 
tween  them,  ennoble  and  corrupt  the  world ;  even  as  heat 
generates  at  once  the  harvest  and  the  maggoty  the  purpliog 
vine  and  the  lice  that  devour  it.  It  is  a  passiou  without 
which  the  world  would  decay  in  darkaess,  as  it  would  do 
without  heat;  yet  to  which,  as  to  heat,  all  its  filthiest 
corruption  is  due. 

"I  shall  be  great!"  thought  Viva,  to  whom  the  great- 
ness of  the  stage  looked  as  the  greatneas  of  an  empire; 
and  remorse  ceased  to  touch  her.  They  aiust  suffer  that 
6 he  might  ascend :— this  was  the  reckless  reasoning  of  the 
liuman  and  female  egotism  within  her, 

A  flood  of  light  startled  her  as  the  door  was  flung  open 
and  Coriolis  entered'^  freshly  arrayed^  and  with  her  fair 
feathery  hair  lying  lightly  on  her  shoulders,  diademed 
with  flowers  and  with  gems.  She  floated  to  the  child 
with  her  soft  swift  undulating  movement — the  movement 
of  the  born  almdhf  in  whom  motion  is  poetry,  and  m 
whose  limbs  lies  eloquence, 

"Thou  art  in  the  twilight,  little  on© I"  she  cried,  using 
the  familiar  and  caresaiug  ''thou"  for  the  first  time, 
"Come; — I  have  a  better  light  for  thee  than  that;  and 
one  in  which  there  are  eager  ©yes  to  behold  thee.     Gomel'' 

"  Where  ?"  asked  the  tempted  one,  with  wistful  wonder, 

Coriolis  smiled  a  little  bitterly. 

''Hush  I     We  never  ask  *  where'  in  our  world, 

Ori  Ya  oQ  va  toute  chose 
OQ  va  la  lauritfT  et  la  rose  I" 

And  she  drew  the  girl  from  the  chamber,  with  her  soft, 
white,  dimpled  hand  clasped  on  Viva  as  though  it  were 
t.  glove  of  steel. 

The  roses  biu!  all  cankers  at  their  cores,  and  poisoned 
the  lips  that  kissed  them;  the  laurels  were  all  twined  in 
with  thorns,  which  drew  blood  from  the  brows  that  they 
wreathed : — what  of  that  ?  Cankerless  rosea  die  also ;  and 
there  are  no  laurels  whose  fruit  is  sweet. 

She  led  the  child  in  its  ignorance  to  perdition :  but  ahe 
did  not  think  so :   vice  was  fair  in  her  own  sight,  and  xh» 
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devil  of  gold  was  her  god  j — a  good  god  wbo  eDriclied 
those  that  served  him:  she  thought  she  could  do  no  better 
than  bring  a  neophyte  to  believe  io  her  cultua,  and  serve 
in  her  temple. 

"Eojoy — enjoy — enjoy,"  her  heart  had  whispered  in 
her  own  chiMhood,  when  she  had  sat  on  the  lonely  sea- 
Bhore  and  longed  for  a  world  that  was  unkoown:  and  she 
had  enjoyed,  and  it  seemed  well  to  her  still,  and  the  sola 
thing  that  it  was  worth  while  for  a  mortal  to  do.  In 
tossing  the  fruit  of  desire  into  the  child's  young  bosom, 
she  only  gave  that  which  had  been  luxuries  to  her  own 
lips,  and  which  seemed  to  her  etill  the  one  apple  of  life 
worth  the  plucking.  She  was  wicked,  because  things  all 
sense  and  no  soul  must  be  so ;  but  sbe  was  honest,  and 
she  only  led  where  she  herself  hfwl  ever  gone,  with  tune- 
ful swift  feet  J  rejoicing, 

"Evil,  be  thou  my  good,"  she  had  said,  in  her  fair,  wan- 
ton, indolent,  careless  iashion,  and  evil  had  been  her  good; 
it  had  served  her  well,  heaped  wealth  on  her,  made  the 
air  she  lived  in  full  of  laughter,  and  the  lovers  she  sought 
facile  to  their  yoke,  and  the  years  that  flew  over  her  head, 
sunlit  and  short  and  radiant  with  mirth.  Evil  had  been 
prodigal  of  gifts  and  graces  to  her,  and  had  recompensed 
her  as  kings  recompense ;  she  deemed  that  there  was  no 
better  master  upon  earth.  Virtue  was  a  niggard  tyrant, 
who  left  his  servitors  to  starve:  but  Evil  was  a  prince* 
who  scattered  gold  and  flowers  with  both  handa 

There  be  those  who  in  their  gilded  shame  feel  th^ 
ahrinkiDg  scornful  passion,  at  their  own  fall,  of  the  poet'ii 
Egyptian  harlot, — 

"  What  is  Life  without  Honor? 
And  what  can  the  life  thnt  I  liva 
Give  to  me  I  aball  care  to  continue,  not  caring  for  aught  ft  caa. 

give? 
1,  deapising  the  fools  that  deapiso  me,— a  plaything  not  pleaainif 

myg«lf, 
Whoso  lift*  for  tho  pelf  tbjit  mdntaina  it,  must  e^U  wliot  ia  paid 

not  by  pelf  I 
And  the  fuacies  of  men  change.    And  bitterly  hought  U  tho 

brcttd  that  1  oat, 
For,  though  purchnficd  with  body  and  apirit,  when  purohnts^ 

't  la  yet  all  unaweet'* 
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But  there  be  also  many  others  in  whom  this  sting  of 
scorn  is  dead,  this  ache  of  conscience  is  lulled  to  rest  by 
the  opiates  of  vanity  and  of  pleasure ;  there  be  those  to 
whom  the  life  that  they  lead  looks  the  best  life,  and  to 
whom  license  is  precious,  to  whom  enjoyment  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  existence,  and  to  whom  the  chime  of  golden 
coinage  is  the  only  music  of  the  spheres. 

And  Coriolis  was  one  of  these.  She  had  been  very 
weary,  and  fretful  as  a  caged  bird,  in  innocence ;  in  vice 
she  rejoiced  and  was  free !  A  future  might  come  indeed 
when  she  would  perish  of  famine  on  the  stones  of  the 
streets : — what  of  that?  They  must  have  some  soul  in 
them  who  dread  a  future;  and  there  was  no  soul  in  this 
gay  airy  thing,  though  her  dancing  feet  trod  the  souls  of 
men  down  and  killed  them. 

Like  Dorat  she  had  gathered  every  flower  except  the 
Immortelle :  and  the  one  that  she  had  passed  over  she 
never  missed. 

Immortality  I — the  word  is  ridiculous  named  in  the  same 
breath  with  such  things  as  Coriolis ;  what  has  eternity  to 
do  with  women  such  as  this,  too  foul  for  heaven  and  too 
frail  for  hell? 

She  led  the  child  through  dusky  fragrant  passages,  aro- 
matic in  odor,  with  the  sheen  of  silk  and  satin  glimmering 
in  the  shadow  from  their  walls. 

Then  she  drew  back,  and  sweeping  aside  a  curtain  that 
hung  before  an  arched  and  opened  door,  motioned  to  Yiva 
to  pass  within  before  her. 

It  was  the  entrance  to  a  banqueting-room. 

Viva,  touched  for  the  first  time  with  a  chill  of  timidity, 
a  throb  of  fear,  hung  back,  wistful  yet  longing. 

Through  the  arch  of  the  gilded  portal  there  were  a 
blaze  of  light,  a  glisten  of  rose  color,  a  splendor  of  gold,  a 
wilderness  of  flowers,  an  odor  of  wines  and  spices  and 
burnt  incense,  a  gay  laughter  from  young  men's  throats, 
that  all  blazed  aud  whirled  together  upon  the  girl's  won- 
dering eyes  and  ears. 

She  paused,  hesitating  and  half  frightened  before  that 
paradise  of  forbidden  evil. 

"Is  it  a  temple?"  she  murmured  breathlessly. 
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Dorioh's  laughed ;  a  more  cruel  laugh  tlmn  any  that  bad 
rung  from  her  mocking  lips, 

"A  temple  1  yes  t    Go  in, — and  warship  our  god." 
And  she  thruat  the  child  through  the  opening. 


CHAPTER  XX 


It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  day  when  Tricotrin  re- 
turned. 

He  wa^  tired  out,  heated,  eshausted  ;  as  his  habit  was 
when  in  pain,  ho  had  wandered  far,  walking  on  and  on 
through  the  open  country,  seeking  solitude  on  the  same 
impulse  as  the  stricken  stag.  In  tho  red  woods  of  the 
late  autumn,  in  the  wide  fields,  with  their  arc  of  purple 
angry  sky.  in  the  bleak  plains  swept  by  equinoctial  galeSi 
be  could  breathe,  think,  resolve,  kill  passion  m  him,  and 
call  back  his  strength.  In  joy,  this  Arab  little  loved  the 
oppression  of  cities,  the  pent  confines  of  chambera,  tho 
close  atmosphere  of  crowded  roofs ;  in  suffering,  they  mad- 
dened him.  They  were  like  the  bars  of  his  den  to  a  caged 
Itoo  whom  his  jailers  wound  and  taunt 

By  eveDing-fall  be  returned;  the  linnet  had  ceased  to 
Bing  under  its  plume  of  lime;  the  BunbeamB  had  ceased 
lu  play  through  the  little  brown  duaky  street;  in  tho  door- 
way stood  the  woman  of  the  house  looking  up  and  down, 
with  her  head  on  one  side  like  a  robin's,  and  tho  bright 
dross  of  her  native  BaBque  proirinee  glowing  in  the  shade 
like  a  poppy  growing  out  of  a  pile  of  black  timber  in  a 
wood-yard, 

**\b  the  child  not  with  you?''  she  cried,  as  he  drew 
near. 

He  lifted  his  bead  wearily. 

"  With  mef     No,     I  left  her  at  home," 

Mfere  Rose  turned  pate  under  her  ruddy  south^-rn  gkln. 

"  Left  her  here  1  Wht^re  is  she  then  ?  She  is  not  gone 
with  tho  Mevdrt — that  I  know — we  have  not  seen  her 
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all  the  last  half  of  the  day,  and  we  made  certain  that  yoa 
bad  taken  Dcr.  ^^ 

He  said  nothing,  but  pushed  past  her  and  sprang  up 
tho  staircage. 

He  threw  door  after  door  open,  the  house  ringing  with 
his  voice  as  he  called  her  name  aloud  from  cellar  to  attic; 
— there  was  no  answer.  Her  hooks,  her  bonbons,  her. 
knot  of  autumn  daisies,  lay  on  the  table  in  the  little  cham- 
ber; but  of  Viva  there  was  no  trace. 

The  Tvamaa,  joined  by  two  or  three  of  her  neighhorSi 
stood  listeniog  below,  frighteoed  and  bewildered.  They 
had  no  love  for  this  fantastic  child,  "la  demoiselle,"  aa 
they  called  her  ironically,  who  held  herself  so  haughtily 
with  BO  ranch  airy  scorn  above  them  and  theirs ;  and  who 
either  aat  aloft  in  her  casement  like  a  framed  picture,  or 
glittered  out  in  the  Bim,  with  the  negligent  grace  of  eome 
ellin  thing  far  too  good  for  the  earthly  Bhriue  that  inclosed 
her.  Bat  they  loved  Tricotrin  with  the  faithful  impas- 
eioned  love  that  all  tho  populace  gave  him;  and  for  his 
trouble  they  sorrowed  themselves. 

They  felt  a  certaiu  fear  of  the  look  on  his  fac«  as  be 
descended  the  stairs  and  came  to  them. 

"  When  Baw  you  her  last  If"  he  asked  them. 

They  had  seen  her  at  the  doorway  some  hour  in  tJae 
aftemooo,  they  told  him ;  they  could  not  be  sure  of  tb& 
time;  they  were  busy  people,  occupied  with  their  wash- 
ing, their  ironing,  their  cooking,  their  flower-making,  their 
sweetmeat>bakiGg ;  they  had  had  no  time  to  take  further 
note. 

The  grisette,  sewing  still  by  the  fast  fading  light  at  her 
lattice,  looked  down;  moved  by  that  sympathy  which 
makes  strangers  become  in  a  second  as  friends  of  a  life- 
time, 

*' You  ask  for  the  child?"  she  said  to  him.  "I  can  tell 
yon, — the  little  one  sat  there  on  the  doorstep  as  four 
o^clock  sounded;  a  little  page,  a  creature  all  red  and  gold, 
came  up  to  her  and  took  her  away  They  went  together 
down  the  passage  to  that  first  corner  yonder;  and  after 
a  little  while  I  heard  the  noise  of  fast  wheels  and  the 
trotting  of  horses.  She  is  gone^ — that  I  know, — for  «he 
never  came  back  to  the  do^Trway." 
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Then,  without  interest  to  see  how  her  news  was  taken, 
ihe  bent  again  over  her  work,  to  gave  the  few  precious 
moments  of  dyin^  light;  rocking  the  wooden  cradle  with 
her  foot,  and  coughiog,  painfully,  a  short  hard  feverish 
eongh.  A  month  before  8he  had  Bung,  as  blithely  as  the 
linnet  under  his  lime-bough,  the  mischievoiis  students' 
wine-song3  that  had  served  her  as  cradle-ballads, 

Tricotrin  heard:  —  and  he  drew  a  deep  shuddering 
breath,  as  a  soldier  will  do  when  the  bullets  have  6 truck 
him. 

"It  is  Coriolis,"  he  said  in  his  throat, — then  withotit 
another  word  ho  swept  the  eager  women  aside,  and  passed 
down  the  street  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

At  the  turn  of  the  alley  into  the  breadth  of  the  street 
adjoining'  there  came  at  a  quick  pace  a  string  of  young 
horses:  they  were  from  Normandy,  and  were  wild  and 
strong,  and,  being  young,  fleet  of  foot. 

He  knew  the  man  who  rode  their  leader;  a  sturdy  Nor- 
Eian  breeder  of  cattle; — they  had  been  friends  for  many 
a  year,  smoking  and  sauntering  and  laughing  together, 
under  the  spring-blooming  apple  orchards  of  the  pleasant 
farm^country, 

Tricotrin  caught  at  the  rope  bridle  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most colts. 

•'  Will  you  lend  him  to  roe  ?"  ho  asked,  breathlessly 
**  I  am  in  sore  need  of  haste :  he  shall  be  back  by  dawn." 

"Take  him  1"  cned  the  Norman,  startled,  like  the  wo- 
men, by  the  look  which  he  saw  on  a  face  that  he  ha^^ 
never  beheld  before  clouded  with  aught  of  care.  "Take 
him;  and  keep  faim  as  long  as  you  need;^ — I  am  at  my 
old  stables;  you  will  bring  him  there/' 

"Surely,"— he  stayed  for  no  more  words,  but  threw 
him  self  across  the  eok^s  bare  back,  and  urged  it  at  a 
Btretching  gallop  through  the  crooked  streets  of  the  quarter. 

The  young  horse,  nothing  loth  to  be  free  of  the  strings 
flew  fast  without  urging. 

TricotTin  turned  its  head  straight  south  ward ,  to  where 
the  actress  rested  in  her  gilded  harbor,  rich  and  soft  with 
the  plunder  of  many  lofty  galleons  that  had  struck  flag 
and  foundered  under  the  pirate's  prow. 

He  had  spent  no  time  in  speech;   he  had  wasted  not  a 
I* 
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single  moment  in  self-abandonment  to  tLe  anguish  thai 
possessed  him.  But  as  he  rode  his  heart  was  a  hell 
within  him:  he  was  not  alone  a  man  who  went  to  rescue 
from  his  spoilers  a  child  that  he  cherished,  he  was  a  lover 
who  went  to  save  from  dishonor  the  creature  that  he 
idolized. 

And  he  knew  that  he  might  reach — too  late. 

The  Norman  colt,  with  its  rough  mane  flying  and  its 
bright  eyes  full  of  flame,  asked  no  more  welcome  task  than 
to  be  let  loose  to  its  fullest  speed,  as  though  it  were  once 
again  at  play  in  its  own  native  pastures.  Buildings  and 
throngs,  and  all  the  varicolored  evening  life  of  the  city 
were  passed  by  as  fast  as  a  summer  breeze  sweeps  by 
over  the  corn ;  yet  night  was  down  ere  he  reached  the 
outlying  woods  and  gardens  amid  which  the  toy-palace 
of  Coriolis  reared  its  gilded  cupolas  and  shining  roofs. 

The  colt  was  panting  and  tired  out  by  the  pace  at  which 
it  had  been  ridden ;  it  stood  passively  while  he  flung  him- 
self from  its  back  and  tied  the  halter  to  the  post  of  an 
entrance  gate.  The  gates  were  unfastened;  he  passed 
through  them,  and  up  the  grounds  of  the  villa,  strewed 
with  the  damp  odorous  leaves  of  the  late  autumn.  Lights 
glistened  through  the  interstices  of  the  shutters  all  over 
the  frontage  of  the  dainty  dwelling,  bosomed  in  its  shrubs 
and  trees. 

He  cursed  it  as  he  looked. 

Vice  lived  like  this,  while  innocence  died  daily  in  the 
streets  I 

As  the  velvet  curtain  fell  behind  her,  Yiva  found  her- 
self within  the  chamber. 

The  fear  died  away  in  her;  curiosity,  wonder,  eager- 
ness, a  thrill  of  triumph  and  a  throe  of  delight  at  her  own 
rebellion  all  conquered  it,  and  were  stronger  than  the  in- 
stinctive and  nameless  dread  within  her  a  moment  earlier. 

Six  or  eight  young  men  all  rose  and  all  turned  their 
eyes  on  her,  and  all  came  to  her  with  words  of  admiring 
greeting,  which  fell  in  a  confused  but  delicious  sense  of 
homage  on  her  ear.  She  shrank  back  with  all  a  child's 
innocent  shyness;  she  went  forward  with  all  a  coquette's 
innate  impulses. 
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le  knew  that  she  looked  veiy  lovely  j  she  knew  tha* 
this  esqaifiite  sorceress  at  her  side  wag  content  to  be 
eclipsed  by  herself;  all  the  weakest  and  the  worst  things 
of  her  nature  were  appealed  to  and  inflanQed.  The  room 
whirled  round  her  in  a  blaze  of  color-  the  heavy  perfume 
on  its  air  seemed  to  float  round  her  in  clouds  of  odor ;  the 
dazzle  of  the  jewels  and  the  precious  met^la  on  the  ban- 
queting table  looked  to  her  Hke  the  riches  of  an  ludta — 
she  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  laughed  a  little  soft  quiver- 
ing- wondering  laug-h,  that  yet  had  half  a  sob  in  it. 

This  was  the  world  at  last  then. 

The  world! — ^thia  paradise  of  brilliaiit  hues«  and  price- 
less gems,  and  subtle  perfumes,  and  honeyed  words,  and 
ardent  adoring  eyes!  The  w^orldt — ah  1  how  she  mar- 
veled that  there  could  be.  found  tives  holy  enough  to  sigh 
for  heaven  if  this  elysium  were  to  l)e  found  on  earth  I 

PShe  had  never  a  clear  memory  of  all  that  followed  on 
her  entrance  into  that  enchanted  room.  All  distinct  re- 
niembraoce  was  lost  in  a  chaos  of  splendid  images.  For 
splendid  Ihia  false  glitter,  this  glory  of  meretricious  color, 
thia  joyless  joy,  this  hackneyed  revel ry^  looked  to  the 
youthful  ej^es  which  only  saw  its  surface.  For  Viva, 
reared  amid  the  truth  and  the  beauty  of  nature  in  inno- 
cent solitude,  was  too  ei?sentially  a  slave  to  the  feminine 
soul  within  her  to  be  poet  enough  to  recoil  from  the  false- 
hood of  pleasure,  poet  enough  to  cling  to  the  seventy  and 
simplicily  of  nature.  The  higher  life  escaped^ — the  lower 
allured  her.  It  was  the  Ix^ateii-out  gold  of  the  jeweler*s 
j  laboratory,  which  was  stilt  far  more  beautiful  in  her  sight 
^L  than  the  sun-fed  lilies  and  lilacs  of  the  spring. 
B  She  had  a  confused  knowledge  of  being  led  to  the  first 
€eat  at  the  table  under  the  dome  of  light,  that  seemed  to 
her  like  the  noontide  sun,     Of  seeing  some  handsome 

■  «!oiirt1y  faces  bent  toward  her  with  that  delight  in  their 
X'^Q-rd  which  she  already  knew  so  well  as  the  tribute  to 
h f T  e h a rni s .  Of  lie arin g  su c h  fl attery  t h at  her  br ai n  gre w 
dliixy  witli  itf  and  she  felt  stupe  tied,  tike  a  bee  overcloyed 
with  honey.  Of  catching  the  vision  of  herself  repeated 
pu  every  side,  in  mirrors,  till  she  saw  ttiat  one  best-loved 
image  'svherevcr  her  eyes  turned.  Of  being  moved  to  her 
t^nyest  words  and  brightest  laughter,  till  the  audience  ai*- 
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plauded  he*  idlest  phrase  as  wit,  and  she  felt  hereelf  4 
sovereign,  whose  words  were  precioae  as  pearls  ami  ilia^ 
monds.  Of  tasting  strange  fruits,  and  wondrons  confoc- 
lione,  and  wioea  that  Eihoneltke  so  much  snubeam,  till  she 
seemed  to  float  <m  air  and  to  lose  all  sense  of  earth,  and 
to  dream  that  she  was  amoDg  the  gods  of  the  Greek  fable. 

Sfie  was  drinking  In  poison — the  poison  of  a  hideous 
evil — with  her  lips,  and  ears,  and  eyes,  and  thoughts  j 
but  she  did  not  know  it;  she  was  happy^  she  was  victo- 
rions,  she  was  exultantj  and  she  was  too  innocent  to  be 
eonscious  that  sin  was  encircling  her  on  e^^ery  side. 

They  were  heedful  not  to  affright  her,  but  only  to  al- 
lure ;  they  wreathed  the  death's  head  in  summer  flowers 
for  her;  they  drew  her  to  the  abyss  with  sweet  careless 
joyoMS  music;  they  killed  her  with  a  poisoned  rose.  And 
she  did  not  know ;  she  was  still  a  child,  and  still  only 
happy. 

As  she  reigned  there  proudly  and  joyously^  the  actresa 
Coriolis  looked  at  her  once  with  a  throb  of  remorse  in  her 
dead  conscience;  but  she  hunted  it  away  as  it  arose, 

"Pshaw!"  she  murmured.  "What  matter?  A  little 
earlier? — a  little  later?  Thing's  like  her  are  made  to 
slaughter  and  to  plunder.  She  would  end  like  rat.^ — it  ia 
hotter  to  begin  so.  She  will  thank  me  one  day  that  she 
has  wasted  none  of  the  years  of  her  youth  I" 

As  she  thus  thought,  a  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
chamber  opened ;  through  it,  facing  her  and  behind  the 
child,  came  softly  the  graceful,  slender  shape  of  a  hand- 
some boy^a  boy  with  dark  eyes  that  gleamed  with  malice 
and  triumph. 

He  stole  gently  across  the  room  and  up  to  Tiva,  and 
as  gently  his  arm  stole  round  her  fair  throat,  and  his  lips 
brushed  her  curls. 

*'T]TaI^*he  whispered.  "I  have  thee  at  last — oh,  my 
truant  1  And  here  are  the  deathless  roses,  the  fairy  pa- 
geants, the  wines  of  the  gods,  that  1  promised  thee  I*' 

With  a  scream,  as  though  a  snake  had  touched  bcr^she 
^prnnp-  to  her  feet. 

The  spell  on  her  was  broken;  the  netted  dove  soared 
from  the  snare. 

**  Iict  me  go  I"  she  cried  aloud,  as  though  by  some  i* 
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Btinct  the  full  sense  of  her  p«til  flashed  on  ber  "  Let  me 
(TO  1  Oh,  how  ^ile  I  have  been  to  come  here  I  It  is  yonf 
—you  whom  he  forbade  me  rrer  to  eeej  ever  to  speak  to, 
^ver  to  think  of  again;  you  who  gave  me  your  toys,  and 
deemed  me  some  peasant  girl  you  could  kiss  at  your  fancy  I 
It  is  you!  How  could  1  tell  it?  How  oould  I  dream  it» 
Let  me  go— let  me  go  I  I  have  sinned  ooce  against  him; 
I  will  not  disobey  him  again — ^never  again,  never,  ncverj" 

The  childlike  words  rang  out  loudly  through  the  cham- 
ber; she  stood  with  her  face  flushed,  scarlet  with  rage, 
iiad  shame,  and  outraged  pride;  her  eyes  flashing  with 
scorn  on  her  boy-lover ;  her  mouth  trembling  with  Rrief 
for  her  own  disobedience- 

In  an  instant,  by  the  voice  of  her  young  Faust,  the 
full  knowledge  of  her  own  error  had  burst  on  her,  piercing 
through  the  miets  of  vaaity,  and  delight,  and  wonder^  and 
intoxicated  triumpb. 

She  stretched  her  bands  out  in  a  piteous  appeal  to 
Coriolia, 

"Ob,  take  me  back  to  him;  take  me  back.  You  said 
you  would;  and  I  feel  so  frightened  I" 

Coriolis  looked  at  her,  and  laughed. 

The  devil  is  never  so  brutal  as  when  be  comes  into  a 
woman's  form. 

The  cold,  cruel,  mocking  laugh  stang  all  the  child's 
proud  spirit  into  life. 

**  Oh,  I  see  now  T'  ehe  cried  out,  in  a  mortal  anguish 
that  no  man  there  beard  unmoved.  "I  see  now  bow  true 
be  wa& — bow  wicked  you  are  I  You  laugh  1^— you  laugh 
because  you  have  made  me  disobey  him.  It  is  Satan 
who  laughs  just  so  when  men  disobey  God.  Oh  how 
mad  I  was  to  hearken  to  youf^ — oh,  take  me  back,  take  me 
back!  Has  not  one  of  you  all  a  heart  to  pity  me?  I 
never  meant  to  grieve  him!  I  only  meant  to  grow  great, 
and  to  pleasure  him,  and  to  be  bis  glory.  And  1  loved 
ber  so — that  woman  !■' 

Ht^r  voice  died  in  a  sob.  It  was  a  bitter  suffering  to 
ber,  the  fall  of  her  sovereign,  the  death  of  ber  ideal. 

Her  young  lover  smiled. 

**  Love  her  still!"  be  murmured.  ''What  is  her  guilt? 
^^Ui  have  brought  you  to  me?" 
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He  btoopcd  as  be  spoke^  and  Boug-ht  to  draw  her  into 
bisembriice, — ^the  door  was  burst  open,  the  curtain  dashed 
aBlde,  a  stroDg  hand  fell  on  him  and  forced  him  from  ber, 
and  tossed  him  like  a  broken  bougb  across  the  chamber. 

With  a  shriek  of  Joy  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
her  savior. 

The  voice  of  TricotriQ  rang  like  a  trumpet-call  through 
the  Bilence. 

"What I — bad  men  need  to  dream  of  a  Devil  when  the 
world  held  Woman  I" 

Holding  her  to  him  with  both  arms  he  faced  the  baffled 
and  ailence-Btricken  revelers;  and  a  great  awe  fell  upon 
them,  such  as  fell  oq  the  dissolute  patrician  mob  of  Home 
before  tbe  passion  of  Virginias. 

"One  cannot  kill  Buch  things  as  you — the  vilest  thin,^ 
that  breathe  I"  he  cried,  as  his  eyes  blazed  upon  Coriolis. 
"You  murder — body  and  soull^ — and  yet  we  must  let  yo 
go  free  because  ye  are  women,  because  ye  can  crouch  and 
shelter  behind  the  shield  of  the  sex  that  ye  outrage  I  God! 
if  I  set  my  heel  on  your  throat  I  should  do  no  more  guilt 
than  if  I  strangled  the  life  from  an  adder.  Yet  1  must 
leave  yoa  free  because  you  are  '  woman' 1 —be cause  you 
%re  the  sole  thing  living  on  earth  that  can  slaughter  yet 
oreak  no  law;  that  can  slay  yet  be  left  to  smile  on;  that 
can  make  men  curse  the  mothers  that  bore  them,  yet  be 
safe  in  the  safety  of  feebleness ;  the  only  thing  living  on 
earth  that  has  the  strength  of  the  giant  for  crime,  aud  the 
we akne  SB  of  t h e  CO  war d  for  s  b e  1  ter,  H ad  1  sr ae  1  n o  co ur  te- 
eans  in  her  camps,  that,  in  the  parables  of  her  Scriptures, 
she  made  the  chief  leader  of  hell  a  mtile  creature?" 

A  dead  stillness  followed  on  the  scathing  fury  of  hia 
words. 

The  banqueters  drew  aside,  and  gathered  together, 
and  left  the  wooian  alone. 

Men  feast  with  Coriolis,  but  none  will  fight  for  her. 

They  drain  her  wiue-cupSp  for  their  own  gold  fills  them; 
but  no  sword  leaps  from  its  scabbard  for  her  sake. 

In  pleasure  she  has  many  followers ;  in  Deeil  she  10 
ever  alone. 

Then  with  hands  that  were,  for  that  one  time  alonCj 
ungeatle  to  the  child  he  lovedj  he  tore  from  off  her  the 
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jewels,  the  flowers,  the  laces  of  her  festal  robes,  and  flung 
tJiem  alt  crushed  and  torn  dowu  at  the  feet  of  her  temp- 
tress, 

**  Great  God  I'*  b©  cried  aloud  in  the  bitteniess  of  hia 
eaul,  **The  tigress  and  the  leopardess  are  tender  !>esidu 
Woman.  Brutes  though  they  be  they  do  not  drive  the 
young  of  their  own  kind  down  into  the  nets  and  the  knives 
of  the  slaughter  1  That  work  is  spared  for  her — Man 'a 
helpmeet,  God*s  best  work  T' 


CHAPTER  XXL 


What  followed  she  never  remembered. 

When  she  recovered  consciousaeas  the  cool  autuinn 
wind  was  blowing-  on  her,  and  the  starless  rainy  night 
skies  were  above  her ;  she  ivas  lying  on  the  turf  thnt  odgod 
the  highway,  under  a  knot  of  roadside  trees  j  beside  her 
in  the  gloom  stood  the  dim  shadowy  form  of  a  man  and 
of  a  horse. 

The  former  leaned  over  her  and  touched  her  lips  with 
his  hand  as  she  strove  to  apeak, 

"  Say  nothing;  there  is  no  need." 

The  old  familiar  svveetnesti  of  the  voice  struck  through 
her  heart;  she  raised  herself  and  gazed  into  hia  eyes; 
then  trembled  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed 
bitterly:  she  felt  unutterably  ashamed,  though  the  shame 
on  her  was  vague  and  without  name. 

She  sank  back  upon  the  turf,  and  turned,  and  rested 
Iier  fore  lie  ad  vipoo  the  wet  short  graas,  moaning  a  little 
like  a  wounded  fawn. 

He  said  no  word,  and  his  eyes  were  dry,  as  be  stood 
over  her  in  that  attitude  of  abasement  and  humiliation 
But  he  sulTcred  a  greater  torture  than  had  ever  wrung  hiw 
bright  and  happy  life. 

lie  had  come,  indeed ^  in  time  to  save  her  from  more 
thaji  a  child's  broken  ideal,  a  child^a  Borrowful  disenchant' 
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ment;  but  nevertheless  was  she  to  him  as  utterly  killed 
as  though  he  stood  beside  her  dead  body.  His  rage  had 
epent  itself  upon  her  temptTeaa;  he  had  none  for  lier. 

It  had  an  exceeding  pathos  for  him,  this  frailneBs  that 
had  been  seduced  bj  such  fictitious  greatness,  this  inno- 
cence and  folly  welded  into  one,  which  had  hocn  allured 
bj  such  a  painted,  worthless,  wooden  shape,  mistaking  it 
for  the  goddess  of  loveliness  and  pleasure. 

He  saw  it  with  the  pitying  tenderness  with  which  a 
gentle  shepherd  would  see  his  you  age  at  lamb  allured  by 
poisonous  and  gorgeous  blossoms,  sweet  to  the  taste,  and 
B  pi  en  did  to  the  eye,  on  to  the  edge  of  a  volcanic  pit. 
Anger  against  her  he  could  not  feel ;  she  was  too  young, 
too  blind,  too  well-beloved.  But  the  thing  that  he  had 
cherished  seemed  forever  dead  to  him ;  and  a  great  blow 
emote  him  in  the  knowledge  that  the  rirst  hand  stretched 
out  to  her  with  the  world's  golden  bribes  had  been  strong 
enough  to  lead  her  away  without  a  thought  of  him. 

Ho  had  said  that  if  she  forsook  him  for  that  wanton  he 
would  leave  her  alone  to  her  choice  \  but  when  the  test 
had  come  be  bad  been  governed  by  no  impulse  save  that 
of  saving  her  from  peril  and  pollution.  Yet  the  same 
feeling  which  bad  made  him  say  that,  were  she  faithless,  he 
would  never  seek  to  coerce  her  to  fidelity,  moved  biui  now, 
and  made  him  hold  her  forever  as  utterly  lost  to  him  as 
though  her  will  had  had  its  way,  and  she  had  gone  to  the 
career  which  to  her  ignorance  and  her  credulity  Looked  so 
fair. 

He  was  struck  the  deadliest  blow  that  life  could  have 
dealt  bim. 

In  the  same  sense  that  the  sailor  of  the  Riviera  had 
been  robbed  and  deserted  by  the  flight  of  the  wife  he 
adored,  so  was  he  by  the  abandonment  of  the  creature 
that  had  been  made  his  own  by  every  tie  of  human  grat- 
itude. 

He  had  reached  that  sublime  self-sacriiice  which  speaks 
in  the  words — ''If  I  love  thee  what  is  that  to  thee?*^ 
But  he  knew  the  bitterness  which  goes  with  those  words, 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  love  which  is  given  is  counted 
as  naught  by  the  one  on  whom  it  rs  lavished ;  that  it  is 
l>f  BO  little  account  that  the  life  which  it  cfiertshes  possee 
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heedlesily  on^  with  no  more  thought  of  it  than  a  laughing 
child  oa  the  first  day  of  spring  takes  of  the  shy  primrose 
and  the  purple  bells  of  thyme,  which  his  foot  crushes  as 
he  rnua. 

"  If  I  love  thee  what  is  that  to  thee  ?" — it  is  the  supreme 
utterance  of  the  paesien  whieh  can  withstand  ahsence 
and  neglect,  and  oblirjou,  and  opprobrium,  and  scorn,  and 
thoughtless  cruelty,  and  still  live  on,  atrengthened  by 
every  year,  and  purified  by  every  stroke.  But  noae  the 
less  is  it  the  supreme  martyrdom  of  love. 

And  it  was  in  this  wise  that  his  good  deed  returned  to 
him;  aad  the  bread  that  he  had  flung  upon  the  waters 
came  back,  and  was  as  ashes  in  his  teeth.  For  of  all 
things  that  arc  true  upon  this  earth  this  is  most  true,^' 
that  the  recompense  of  our  holier  acts  cornea  not  in  this 
world,  and  is  not  given  by  the  hands  of  humanity. 

*^  Rejoice,  oh  ye  faithful  servants,"  is  not  uttered  under 
the  sua;  for  Life  ia  merciless,  and  io  its  many  agonies 
and  in  it§  many  evils  there  is  not  even  the  wild  justice 
that  belongs  to  vengeance;  there  is  hut  the  sound  of  a 
mocking  voice  through  all  the  desolation,  laughuog  ever 
at  the  travail  and  the  cheated  hopes  of  men. 

Suddenly  she  lifted  herself,  and  caught  hold  of  him,  and 
gazed  up  in  bis  eyes  again;  ehe  did  uot  ask  for  pardon 
with  her  lips,  but  her  gaze  prayed  for  it  with  the  mute 
touching  prayer  of  a  dog's. 

He  turned  from  berwith  an  irresistible  shudder;  she 
was  a  child  still ;  she  did  not  know  what  she  had  done; 
she  was  conscious  of  her  error,  but  not  of  its  effect;  she 
knew  she  had  dooe  wrongs  but  she  did  not  know  that  she 
was,  in  bis  sight,  lost  to  him  forever. 

The  creature  that  had  forsaken  him  must  go  from  him; 
the  love  that  paid  its  fea!ty  only  to  coercion,  was  worse 
to  him  than  hate. 

"  Hush  !"  he  said  geotly,  as  she  strove  to  speak.  **Tou 
are  not  well  enough  for  words.  There  is  no  need  of  them 
— I  know  all. " 

He  knew  all- — without  her  shedding  one  ray  of  light 
upon  the  tale;  knew  all  the  weakness,  the  folly,  the  inno- 
CL^iJce,  the  willfulness,  the  vanity,  that  had  lured  her  down 

tir-sown  path,  on  to  tlio  very  brink  of  ruin ;  tnew 
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ftll  the  iusufficiencj  of  the  affection  borne  to  himself,  and 
gi^en  by  himself,  to  hold  her  bock  from  the  sweet  inaidioua 
eeductions  of  riches  aod  of  flattery;  knew  that  he  had 
been  deserted  und  betrayed  with  none  the  less  cruel,  the 
less  mere  t  less  infidelity,  because  that  infidelity  was  the  fault 
of  a  cbild^g  Belfi^^hness,  in  lieu  of  a  woman^s  passion, 

H^en,  still  with  the  game  gentleness  that  bad  more 
terror  for  her  than  his  heaviest  anger  could  have  borne, 
he  lifted  her  into  a  covered  cart  that  he  had  summoned, 
as  it  rolled  slowly  toward  Paris  with  a  night  freight  of 
autnmn  flowersi  and  leading  the  Norman  colt  by  its  bah«r, 
walked  slowly  toward  the  city  by  the  side  of  the  little 
wagon,  in  whose  shelter  Viva  crouchedj  sobbing  bitterly, 
with  her  rich  silk  robes  covered  by  a  leathern  rug,  and 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 

For  the  hour  the  bitterness  of  her  chastisement  equaled 
the  cruelty  and  the  weakness  of  ber  fault. 

To  the  child — proudest  among  the  proud — no  punish- 
ment could  have  been  so  great  as  this  intense  humiliation, 
this  passionato  shame,  that  seemed  to  her  scorching  her 
very  life  up  with  its  ignominy. 

The  way  into  Paris  appeared  one  endless  road  of  mar- 
tyrdoni ;  only  two  brief  weeks  before  sb^  had  passed  along 
this  self-same  highway,  in  the  luster  of  the  ilium tnated 
night,  dreaming  that  the  city  would  receive  her  as  some 
royal  creature,  some  daughter  of  Carlovingian  or  Cape- 
tian  racesp  born  to  wear  their  diadem,  and  sway  their 
scepter  I  And  this  was  how  she  returned  from  her  first 
fiight  toward  greatness. 

No  discrowned  queen  ever  went  with  heavier  heart 
from  her  palace  than  she  went  now,  back  from  the  first- 
fruits  of  her  own  will,  the  first  reward  of  her  own  ambir 
tion. 

"Shall  I  7!^ut!rl.w  other  than  I  am?"  she  thought  to 
desperation;  the  dread  was  stronger  on  her,  even  in  that 
hour,  than  any  other  fear,  stronger  still  than  gratitude,  or 
repentance,  or  love  for  her  redeemer,  though  these  wef» 
alt  startled  to  vivid  existence  in  ber. 

He,  himself,  walked  in  silence,  wearily  and  slowly 
through  the  dark  and  chilly  night,  the  tired  stepi^  oi  the 
co^t  keeping  pace  for  pace  with  his  own. 
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PassioQ  bad  spent  its  first  otitliurst  of  mad  furj;  a  dull 
hopeless  ang-uish  remairied. 

For  she  was  dead  to  him  as  utterly  as  though  he  had 
elain  ber  like  Ttrg^mius,  to  save  her  from  the  arms  of  her 
apoilers. 

The  life  that  was  faithless  to  him,  could  staj  bj  bin 
eide  no  longer. 

He  spoke  nothing  as  the  wagon  rolled  tediously  on 
its  way ;  nothiog  as  it  paused  before  the  door  of  Mfere 
Rose,  and  he  lifted  her  out  from  ita  shelter  and  led  her 
within  the  house. 

As  tbe  women  rushed  to  her,  with  tearful  cries  of  wel- 
come and  of  joy  p  he  motioned  them  away. 

*'  She  was  lost.     Let  her  be — she  is  tired." 

The  mingled  love  and  fear  in  whicb  they  held  him  sub- 
dued their  curiosity ;  tliey  lierded  together  in  ihe  passag^c 
bushed  and  afraid;  and  she, — with  her  hea^l  hun??  down, 
and  her  face  hidden  from  them,  crept  up  the  wooden  stairs 
in  the  dull  oil  light  with  slow  sad  steps,  from  whicb  all 
tbe  elastic  buoyancy  of  her  youth  was  banished. 

Once  within  the  little  attic  that  served  her  as  her  bed- 
chamber, she  thrust  the  rusted  iron  bolt  within  its  socket, 
put  out  the  oil  flame  with  a  quiek  gesture,  as  though  she 
dreaded  still  that  there  were  some  to  look  on  her,  and 
flinging  herself  down  on  her  straw  pallet,  wept  with  heart- 
broken self-pity;  half  like  a  child  from  whom  his  favoi'tte 
playthings  have  beeu  taken,  half  like  a  woman  from  whose 
passions  an  ever-abiding  shame  has  sprung, 

'*  If  I  could  only  be  gi'cat !"  she  prayed  j^and  fell  asleep 
with  that  prayet  on  her  lips. 

Without — through  the  heavy  rains  that  were  falling 
through  the  dark  and  weary  streets — be  wont  slowly,  Jeadr 
iog  the  colt  homeward. 

He  had  received  his  recompense. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

At  midnight,  and  till  midnight  was  long  past,  he  waited 
in  the  great  court>yard  of  a  great  building. 

The  rains  beat  fiercely  on  him,  but  he  did  nol  heed 
them. 

It  was  almost  dawn  when  the  lights  of  a  carriage  flashed 
red  through  the  mists ;  he  sprang  forward  between  it  and 
the  gateway. 

Its  occupant  alighted,  and  was  stopped  by  him. 

"One  word  with  you?"  he  asked. 

The  Duke  de  Lira  started,  turned,  and  paused. 

"Now! — ^yes,  if  you  desire  it." 

They  went  within,  out  of  the  wet  black  night,  into  a 
great  lighted  frescoed  chamber,  like  the  chambers  of  the 
palaces  of  Rome. 

His  hair,  his  garments,  his  beard  were  dripping  with 
ralD ;  he  was  splashed  and  jaded,  and  pale  with  exhaus- 
tion and  pain ;  he  observed  no  ceremony,  and  heeded  no 
form ;  he  stood  facing  the  man  he  had  sought,  and  spoke 
without  preface  or  address. 

"You  were  in  earnest  to-day?" 

"I  was." 

"  Then  I  come  to  take  you  at  your  word.  You  were 
right — I  was  wrong." 

The  noblest  words  that  can  be  uttered  by  human  lips 
cost  him  a  great  pang  in  their  utterance. 

The  other  looked  quickly  at  him,  and  said  nothing. 

" I  was  wrong,"  he  pursued,  rapidly.  "I  mistook  self- 
ishness for  justice,  and  was  led  astray  by  my  own  desires. 
I  threw  aside  a  great  good  for  another,  because  I  consid- 
ered and  studied  myself.  I  was  rough  in  anger  with  yoo, 
and  ungrateful  for  the  benefit  that  you  ofiFered.  You 
stung  my  pride  and  my  heart,  and  I  was  blind — blind  to 
duty  and  justice.  Stay!  hear  me  out — it  was  so.  To- 
night I  have  had  my  punishment." 
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He  paused  abruptly.  Hb  breathed  loud  and  fast;  but 
his  ejes  nevei  left  their  straight  and  keen  rei^ard  into  hia 
companion's,  and  hia  words  were  spoken  unflinchingly. 

"  Yon  said  rightly.  No  duty  can  hold  a  female  thing, 
no  tendetncss  can  content  her,  when  once  the  passion  ot 
her  vanity  has  been  Bred*  Look  you,^ — that  child  is  inno- 
cent as  aoy  lamb  in  the  meadows,  any  dove  in  the  woods, 
and  yet  the  leaven  of  her  womanhood  is  in  her,  and  will 
urge  her  on  to  deatruction.  I  thought,  in  my  folly,  thai 
not  to  sin,  not  to  suffer,  not  to  know  the  meaning  of  evil, 
not  to  want  any  moro  than  a  bird  wants  in  spring'^  just  to 
live  the  free  harmless  life  of  a  eoiintry-hom  creature,  would 
suffice  to  make  a  child's  joy,  and  a  woman's  content.  I 
erred ;  many  men  have  erred  like  me,  There  18  a  devil 
thrice  aa strong  as  we  are — ^the  devil  of  Discontent  There 
is  the  tempter  that  lures  away  from  us  our  wives,  and 
our  mistresses,  and  our  dt\u^hters, — there  is  tfao  huckster 
that  buys  a  soul  with  a  string  of  Beed-pearla,  and  chaffers 
away  honor  for  a  kaot  of  sapphire  atonea." 

His  listener  grew  paler  as  he  heard. 

*'  What  has  chanced  to  the  child  ?"  he  asked,  hurriedly 
She  had  touched  his  heart  more  deep?y  than  he  knew. 

"This  has  chanced  to  her, — that  the  word  of  a  stran^^e 
woman  had  more  sway  with  her  than  mine ;  that  the  eyes 
of  men  have  found  ont  that  she  has  loveliness;  that  the 
snares  of  the  city  have  been  spread  for  her,  and  Iiave 
caught  her,  and  have  maimed  her,  Two  hours  since  I 
brought  her  out  from  the  house  of  Coriolis.'^ 

"Coriolisl^the  actress  1" 

"Coriolia— the  courtesan.  Why  be  choicer  in  names 
than  lihe  is  in  her  sins?  She  lured  the  child  thither  by 
specious  words  and  gracious  promises.  In  the  eyes  of 
Viva  she  was  an  empress^ — an  aagel !  Coriolia  caught 
her  fancy  as  the  light  takes  a  moth's.  She  led  her  where 
she  chose,  for  she  promised  to  give  her  greatuess!  She 
decoyed  her  there  toward  evening.  I  had  left  her  alone. 
When  I  returned  she  was  tost;  she  had  been  absent  some 
boura.  1  knew  at  once  where  she  wi*s  sure  to  have  wan- 
dered. I  forced  my  entrance  into  the  villa — into  the 
chamber  where  they  sat  at  their  banquet  They  had 
throned  the  child  there  as  a  queen,  and  a  terror  of  hei 
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reigD  had  just  commenced  to  touch  her.  I  was  in  time 
to  save  her.     What  I  said,  what  I  did,  I  hav^e  forgotten." 

The  broken,  abrupt  sentences  escaped  him  harshly  and 
in  haste;  the  recital  was  terrible  to  him.  Honor  and 
honesty  demanded  it  from  him ;  but  none  the  less  was  it 
bitter  exceedingly. 

"  Stay  I  Hear  me  out,"  he  said,  quickly,  as  his  listener 
interrupted  him.  "  Let  me  end  what  I  have  to  say.  I 
rescued  her  from  that  accursed  place  ere  she  had  learned 
more  than  a  vague  fear  and  a  wakening  horror  of  the 
world  into  which  she  was  flung.  But  what  use  is  it  to 
rescue  the  goat  from  the  pit,  if  it  return  again  and  again 
to  eat  the  poison-flowers  that  grow  on  ita  sides  ?  And 
that  is  what  Viva  will  do.  She  is  innocent — ^yes;  but 
how  long  can  innocence  grow  side  by  side  with  vanity 
and  ambition  ?  The  eyes  of  libertines  have  beheld  her ; 
the  brutality  that  christens  itself  love  has  fastened  on  her; 
the  powers  that  lie  in  wealth  are  arrayed  against  her — • 
she  is  not  safe  one  moment  longer.  If  her -own  heart 
were  content,  indeed,  all  these  could  with  ease  be  defied. 
But  against  the  foe  in  her  own  soul  I  can  bring  no  army. 
I  may  restrain  her  from  sin, — she  is  brave,  and  proud, 
and  pure  of  thought — vice  once  unmasked  to  her  would 
be  loathsome.  But  I  cannot  keep  her  in  peace ;  and — 
and — I  dare  not  keep  her  in  misery  1  Now,  I  have  told 
you  this.  It  was  your  due  to  know  it.  It  may  well  be 
that  you  will  withdraw  the  offer  you  made  her  two  even- 
ings ago.  You  will  be  justified  in  so  doing.  She  does 
not  know  the  evil  she  has  wrought  herself;  but  I  know 
it,  and  I  know  that  a  woman-child  that  has  been  once  be- 
neath the  roof  of  Coriolis  may  well  be  marked  as  dishon- 
ored forever. " 

"Hjash,  hushl  Would  you  deem  me  so  brutal,  so 
harsh  ? — for  a  young  girl's  unthinking  rashness,  a  play- 
ful creature's  foolish  fault?" 

"It  would  be  no  harshness;  it  would  be  Jtistice.  A 
woman's  fair  repute  is  like  a  blue  harebell — a  touch  can 
wither  it.  What  she  did  to-day — in  rashness,  in  folly,  as 
you  say — may  rise  up  in  future  years,  and  bring  her  bit^ 
ter  chastisement.  Yet — it  makes  no  difference  with  you, 
this  thing  that  I  have  told  ?" 
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'Nooe.     I  desire  to  serve  her  as  greatly  as  I  ever  did." 

'*  That  m  very  nobly  said.  Then  1  accept  your  offer- 
I  do  not  dare  to  thrust  it  aside." 

He  stopped  abruptly^  his  voice  was  hoorsep  and  died 
away  in  a  whisper,  the  other  made  tio  answer;  he  di- 
vined the  suffering  that  accompanied  this  adhesion  to  his 
will. 

'*Let  her  come,"  he  said,  softly,  at  length,  '*For  a 
brief  apace,  at  least.  At  its  close-^who  can  tell  ?  Early 
impressions  have  groat  force,  and  what  we  are  nurtured 
in  we  commonly  prefer;  her  absence  may  show  her  how 
strong  her  love  for  you  is,  and  how  needful  to  her  is  th© 
life  of  which  her  ignorance  now  wearies." 

"  There  is  no  likelihood  of  that.  She  is  a  hawk  that 
once  cast  down  the  wind  will  never  come  back  to  the 
wrist  of  her  keeper." 

"Why  so?     She  loves  you?" 

"Ay,  as  children  love.  Where  is  the  child  whom  some 
costlier  bauble  than  what  you  can  give  will  not  lure  away 
from  your  hold  aoon  or  late?  No^f  she  come  to  you 
once,  she  goes  from  me  forever.  But — there  is  no  need 
to  speak  of  myself." 

"There  is  great  need.  Look  what  an  immeasurable 
debt  she  owes  to  you*" 

"I  do  not  count  it.  Neither  need  she  nor  any  one,  I 
desire  her  to  bo  happy,  that  is  alL  There  is  another 
matter  which  concerns  ber.  The  youth  of  whom  I  spoke 
to  you,  that  young  lordling,  was  one  of  the  accursed  crew 
to-night.  Doubtless  it  was  his  gold  that  bribed  Corioljg 
to  the  setting  of  her  snare.  He  has  had  his  punishment; 
he  will  not  stir  bis  bruised  frame  for  months.  When  he 
does  arise,  shame  will  tie  bis  tongue,  and  I  can  drive  bim 
from  the  country,  for  a  season,  by  a  power  I  have  over 
bim — the  power  of  the  knowledge  of  his  own  vices.  But 
if  you  have  aught  to  do  with  Viva,  it  is  needful  that  you 
should  be  aware  of  him — ^he  is  the  son  of  Estmere.  He 
has  broken  faith  with  me  ;  he  is  traitor  as  well  as  tempter  j 
but  I  care  not  to  wring  his  father's  great  heart  with  the 
talc  of  bis  shame;  cowardice  and  falsehood  never  before 
tour  bed  his  race  " 
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"You  spare  the  child^a  tempter  I  Yoq  are  generciUH 
indeed  1" 

**  I  spare  Estraere^ — not  hira." 

''  Lord  Estmere  I     What  ia  he  to  jou  ?" 

"  He  is  a  man  who  is  honored;  he  is  a  man  who  baa 
suffered.  They  are  titles  sufficient  to  forbearance.  Be- 
Bide  a  girl's  ionocent  name,  a  girl's  stainless  youth,  they 
•re  things  that  will  no  more  bear  men's  handling  than 
will  a  snowflake  as  it  falls  I  Is  there  any  other  thing  to  be 
said?  Tell  your  mother  what  I  have  told  to  you;  Viva 
enters  no  home  under  the  shelter  of  falsehood.  But — do 
V^ou  know  that  the  world  will  call  you  a  madman  ?" 

"Wherefore?" 

"  For  belie viog  the  word,  and  recieving  the  Waif  and 
Stray,  of — a  bohemiaul'* 

"  The  world  can  do  so.  I  have  attended  to  it  as  little 
in  my  fashion  as  you  in  yours.  1  know  that  I  have  the 
truth  from  your  lips  j  1  have  been,  alsa,  at  the  pains  to 
verify  the  facts  that  you  have  related  to  me;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  1  see  my  way  to  rendering  another  life  happy. 
As  for  my  being  deemed  a  madman,— it  is  ever  the  better 
things  in  us  that  the  world  calls  our  insanities." 

Tricotrin  gave  do  reply;  his  eyes  dwelt  on  those  of 
the  speaker  with  a  long  searching,  penetrative  regard, 
that  seemed  to  seek  to  pierce  the  secret  thoughts  of  his 
innermost  mind.  Then,  with  an  abrupt  movement,  he 
tm-ned  away. 

"You  hovo  a  noble  nature,  and  you  do  a  noble  act,"  ho 
said  J  hriefly.  '*  But — I  cannot  thank  you  till,  in  the  years 
Vy  come,  1  see  how  it  is  with  her." 

Then,  without  farewell  or  obeisance,  he  quitted  the 
chamber  swiftly.  He  was  even  as  the  shepherd  who  bad 
leit  the  ewe  lamb  that  he  had  saved  through  storm  and 
drought,  and  warmed  in  his  bosom,  and  fed  with  his  hand, 
at  the  threshold  of  the  rich  man's  palace 

The  Dnke  de  Lir^  started  as  the  door  closed,  and  leant 
in  perplexed  meditation  against  the  bronze  readiog-stand* 
on  which  the  great  volumes  that  be  usually  studied  lay. 

lie  was  a  nmn  of  pure  intent,  of  gentle  heart,  of  noble 
nature,  untouched  by  pride,  untainted  by  evil  desire.  He 
earnestly  dcaired  to  benefit  this  beautiful  young  thing. 
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whose  brig-ht  youth  fascioated  him.  He  was  wholly  un- 
conscious that  any  selfish  impulse  prompted  the  determ- 
inate effort  with  which  he  had  vanquished  bis  mother's 
disinclination  to  take  a  foundling  heaeath  her  roof.  lie 
waa  incapable  of  cruelty,  incapable  of  a  base  eg'otism ;  h© 
believed  biniBolf  only  actuated  by  a  gienuine  compassion  | 
he  had  in  no  way  awakened  to  any  perception  of  the  at- 
tmctioii  that  Viva's  personal  1  o  veil  nee  B  possessed  for  him ; 
he  had  been  entirely  honest  in  all  that  he  had  said. 

Yet,  as  he  leaned  there,  a  certain  sense  that  he,  with 
every  sincere  and  good  intent,  had  still  done  that  which 
was  cruel  and  unjustified,  stole  on  him.  He  had  consid- 
ered only  her  welfare;  be  had  been  callous  to  the  pain 
that  her  loss  might  cause  to  the  only  one  who  hitherto 
liad  set  any  value  on  lier  undefended  and  unclaimed  life. 
lie  had  thought  only  of  gratifying-  the  wistful  desires  that 
shone  in  her  radiant  eyes;  he  had  forgotten  that  her  traua 
lation  to  new  spheres  mig^ht  leave  a  void^  never  to  be  filled 
a^ain,  in  the  heart  that  had  grown  to  hold  her  as  its 
treasure. 

He  had  kTiown  Tricotrin  to  be  a  careleBa,  fearless,  high- 
eouraged,  laughtor- loving  wanderer,  imprisoned  by  no  ties^ 
boond  by  no  creeds,  chained  to  no  home.  It  bad  never 
seemed  possible  to  bim  that  such  an  one  could  love  as 
tenderly  as  he  loathed  bondage  passionately,  or  that  his 
affections  could  strike  deep  root,  though  his  temper  flung 
off  all  fetters.  It  was  only  now,  now  when  to  perceive 
this  waa  useless,  that  any  glimpse  of  its  truth  flashed 
upon  him. 

"  I  hoped  to  do  good,"  he  thought  wearily.  "  What  if  it 
end  in  evil  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


TiVA  slept  all  the  noon  of  the  next  day. 

When  she  awoke,  rest  and  Blumber  had  healed  &1!  the 
harm  that  the  night's  terror  and  fatigue  had  wrought 
on  her:  to  the  health  and  the  strength  of  her  yon th  ill- 
ness was  impossilile.  But  the  wound  to  her  pride  and 
her  conscience  had  strnek  more  deeply;  it  was  with  a 
dull,  heavy  sense  of  pain  and  of  shame  that  she  arose  and 
dressed  herself,  and  went  to  her  accustomed  seat  in  the 
attic  casement.  For  the  first  time  fear — the  sure  shadow 
of  all  evil  doi ng^possessed  her:  for  the  first  time,  &h© 
felt  afraid  of  meeting  the  eyes  of  the  friend  whom  she 
had  wronged. 

Moreover,  there  was  the  old  leaven  Btill  working  in  her^ 
despite  all  her  loathing  of  her  temptress^  despite  her 
instinctive  eonsciouanesg  of  having  escaped  some  terrible 
danger.  The  old  desire  and  discontent  still  nmrmured 
in  her  soul  as  she  gazed  at  her  white  linen  dress,  and 
thought  of  those  peark  and  sapphires  she  had  worn,  as  she 
looked  round  the  wooden  walls  of  her  attic,  and  thought 
of  the  soft  scarlet  hues  and  silver  glisten  of  the  actress's 
ban  q  ue  ti  ug-c  h  am  ber . 

"Ahl  why  does  wickedness  have  all  the  beauty  and 
all  the  pleasure?"  she  wondered  with  an  aching  heart, 
perplexed  by  the  question  that  mocks  divines,  and  scoflFs 
at  philosophers,  and  baffles  at  every  turn  the  efforts  ol 
moi'alists  and  teachers. 

Virtue  gives  her  children  so  often  but  stones  w^hen 
they  ask  of  her  for  the  bread  of  life:  wickedness  easts  the 
golden  apples  by  thousands  to  her  followers.  Aiul  false 
is  the  preacher,  who,  denying  this,  bribes  to  the  allegiance 
of  the  first  by  promise  of  her  crowns ,  and  seeks  to  affright 
from  the  palaces  of  the  last  by  oaths  that  her  festivals  and 
banquets  are  Barmecide  feasts  held  above  an  oubliette  oJ 
death. 
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The  poignant  grief  of  the  past  night  had  soBtjewliat 
Boftened  with  the  watog  day;  had  somewhat  changed 
into  the  flattered  sense  that  her  very  error,  her  very  de- 
ception, ber  very  peril,  were  befitting  the  romance  that 
belonged  to  such  an  enchanted  princess  as  herself.  Al- 
though the  natural  conscience  and  impulse  of  the  child 
had  made  her  recoil  from  her  diaohedieuee,  and  repel,  in 
an  instinct  of  loathing,  the  overtures  of  her  young  lover, 
now  that  she  was  safe  and  was  alone,  a  certain  Bwectnesa 
lay  for  her  in  the  remembrance  of  such  an  episode,  a 
certain  delight  existed  in  the  sense  that  she  had  been 
deemed  worth  the  weaving  of  such  a  web  to  entrap  her. 

The  dominant  thing  in  her  was  pride,  and  her  pride 
Lad  been  np  in  arms  against  her  tempters:  but  the  next 
strongest  thing  in  her  was  vanity,  and  vanity  found  a 
charm  in  the  remembrance  that  she  had  passed  through 
8uch  a  proof  of  her  power. 

At  night  she  had  wept  with  joy  to  be  given  back  to 
the  safe,  familiar,  innocent  life  of  her  childood:  but  with 
the  morning  she  grew  well-nigh  ungrateful  for  safety,  and 
thought  in  all  the  reetlessoess  of  nascent  ambition;  '*  Shall 
I  always  stay  thus,  like  a  wood-dove  in  a  wicker-work 
cage,  when  the  world  holds  so  many  palace  gardens 
whence  such  paradise-birds  as  I  can  spread  their  golden 
plumes  in  the  sun?" 

She  bad  escaped  from  Coriolis ;  but  she  had  not 
escaped  from  the  poison  that  Coriolis  had  breathed  over 
hor. 

It  was  well,  she  knew,  to  be  safe  in  her  haven  ;  but  it 
was  tedious,  it  was  monotonous ,  it  had  no  picturesque 
color  in  it:  and  she  began  to  sigh  again,  though  ashamed 
of  her  sighs,  for  those  glittering  pleasures  that  she  had 
just  tasted,  ag  a  humming-bird  just  tastes  the  honey  in 
a  flower  which  a  cruel  wind  shatters  down  into  a  heap  of 
bruised  petals. 

The  poison  had  touched  her  lips;  though  she  had  shud- 
dered at  its  baneful  sweetness,  yet  the  thirst  for  more  of 
{Is  lusciousneBS  bad  been  left  awakened  aud  unappeased. 
She  thought,  with  a  sort  of  despair,  of  her  futore ;  it  was 
the  first  time  that  ever  she  had  dreaded  this  unknown 
thing,  which,  ever  ere  now,  had  been  enfolded  in  the  gold- 
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spangled  roask-dresa  of  so  raysterious  and  roja!  a  new- 
comer; for  the  first  time  she  now  rememlwred*  that  under 
its  gay  domino  there  might  be  seen,  perchance,  a  skele- 
ton,— a  death's-head.  She  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
what  it  was  that  she  felt:  bnt  aho  had  a  vagae  nameless 
terror  of  herself^  as  though  Bhe  were  conscious  that  if  in- 
nocence must  be  leashed  with  obscurityj  the  wild  desire 
for  greatness  that  lay  in  her  would  hurl  her,  sooner  or 
later,  into  the  dominion  and  the  power  of  evil. 

The  full  noon  light  was  slanting  through  the  lattice 
when  the  step  whi*^h  she  knew  and  lo^ed  the  best  carao 
up  the  wooden  stair.  She  cowered  down  and  burieti  her 
face  in  her  hands  :  she  felt  heart  sick  with  humiliation, 
and  all  the  love  she  bore  him  sniote  her  with  its  remorse. 

One  thing  alone  had  he  ever  forbidden  to  her;  and  thai 
one  thing  she  had  seized  in  all  the  willfulness  of  rebellion  ! 

She  never  looked  up  as  he  crossed  the  chamber;  she 
trembled  as  she  feit  that  he  drew  near;  she  heard  him 
pause  beside  her,  and  she  shrank  farther  and  farther  back 
— in  eilence. 

He  stood  near,  silent  algo. 

Then  by  a  swift  impulia,  she  caught  his  band^  and 
gazed  up  in  hia  face. 

"  Forgive  me  f  Oh  do  forgive  me  I"  she  cried,  while  her 
voice  was  choked  with  tears.  "I  was  so  wicked!  and 
yet  I  meant  no  harm;  she  satd  you  should  know,  and 
that  you  would  learn  to  see  you  wronged  her,  and  that  I 
was  a  burden  to  you  when  I  might  grow  great  and  be 
your  glory  J  I  never  knew  that  young  prince  would  be 
there — I  never  did  indeed  I  Believe  me — oh  pray,  be- 
lieve me!" 

'*  I  believe  yon.  If  I  had  thought  that  you  could  lie,  f 
would  have  left  you  to  live  and  die  ia  that  hell  you  had 
chosen." 

The  words  were  stern  and  chill,  and  perfectly  calm : 
she  shuddered  under  them,  yet  she  took  courage  to  look 
up  in  his  beloved  familiar  face.  And  she  saw  that  bis 
eyes  were  fixed  on  her  with  a  look  that  smote  her  to  the 
heart;  the  look  that  tearless  eyes  will  give  to  some 
treasured  thing  that  lies  cold  in  death.  She  gave  a  cry 
as  of  irrepressible  pain,  and  flung  herself  at  his  feet,  aU 
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the  force  and  fervor  of  her  variable  nature  roused  in  self* 
accusatioQ  and  self-Late. 

'*  Blame  me — ^beat  me — kill  me  I  but  do  not  look  at  me 
like  that  1  I  was  wrong — oh,  I  know  it  so  well  I  I  waa 
vain,  and  foolish,  and  mad,  and  wicked,  but  throw  me 
out  on  to  the  stones  of  the  streets.  Bo  not  look  at  me 
ttgain  like  that  1" 

A  great  pltj  chang'ed  and  softened  his  gaze  as  he  heard ; 
he  stooped  and  raised  her  gently, 

"I  was  harsh — forgive  me.  I  forgot  how  weak  and 
young  a  thing  you  are.  Hush  I — do  not  sob  so  bitterly. 
You  were  tempted,  and  you  had  not  strength  to  resist 
Well,  it  is  oftentimes  so  with  all.  You  are  not  alone  my 
little  one." 

There  was  an  intense  compassion,  a  passionless  sadness 
in  the  words,  which  awed  her  as  no  words  of  upbraiding 
could  have  doue. 

''But  I  am  vile!"  she  murmured.  *' So  vile  to  have 
ever  diBbelieved  you,  and  disobeyed  yoal  Let  me  tell 
you  all,  and  then- ►" 

He  stopped  her. 

**  No.  I  know  all  I  need  to  know*  Spare  me  the  tale 
of  how  much  dearer  than  I,  were  the  world  and  that 
wanton  to  yon." 

He  turned  from  her,  unable  to  hide  the  anguish  that 
this  one  disloyalty  had  wrought  him :  the  child  hung  her 
head  and  said  nothing.  She  blushed  for  the  thoughts 
whieh  a  moment  before  had  haunted  her  j  she  was  dis- 
loyal to  him  still,  the  world  still  dethroned  him. 

He  paced  to  and  fro  the  chamber  awhile,  conquering 
the  Heree  longing  which  possessed  him  to  seize  for  hia 
own,  let  it  cost  what  it  would,  this  fair  faithless  life  that 
already  seemed  so  wholly  htaown.  When  he  came  again 
to  her  it  was  with  that  trui^uillity  in  his  look  and  in  hia 
voicGf  which  he  had  striven,  so  many  hours  through,  to 
attain  ere  he  had  come  into  her  presence. 

'•  We  will  never  speak  again  of  this,"  he  said  gently 
"  You  disobeyed  me,  indeed,  hut  you  were  sorely 
tempted  \  you  were  wooed  through  your  weakest  folHea; 
and  you  were  moved  Ijy  a  noble  thought  even  in  tho 
midst  of  your  seltishness.     I  forgive  it.     I  do  not  say  for 
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give  yourself:  for  you  were  very  wrong,  and  I  would 
fain  have  the  remembrance  of  your  error  wound  you 
sharply  awhile,  bo  that  the  cicatrix  it  leaves  be  a  warn- 
ing to  you  forever.  But  we  will  never  speak  again  of 
your  action,  or  of  your  tempters.  As  you  grow  into 
womanhood  you  will  see,  as  you  cannot  see  now,  the  full 
extent  of  their  wickedness  and  of  your  peril.  I  have 
other  things  to  say  to  you.     Listen." 

Viva,  stilled  and  vaguely  half  affrighted,  half  consoled, 
raised  her  tear-laden  eyes  to  his,  and  held  Ler  breath,  and 
waited  with  an  indefinite  prescience  that  the  time  was 
near  at  hand  when  he  and  she  would  be  no  more  as  they 
so  long  had  been  in  this  joyous  and  unshadowed  life, 
which  to  her  impatient  ignorance  had  grown  so  wearisome. 

"  Listen,"  he  weot  on,  speaking  still  with  that  calmness 
which  he  had  taught  himself  to  wear  before  her.  "  Your 
act  last  night  has  taught  me  what  I  had  feared  before ; 
that  I  have  not  the  means  nor  the  power  to  make  you 
happy  any  longer.  No !  hear  me  out.  It  is  not  ingrati- 
tude in  you ;  it  is  your  woman's  nature.  You  pine  and 
pant  for  things  that  are  not  in  my  hands  to  bestow  on 
you.  A  female  soul  that  chafes,  and  longs,  and  harbors 
discontent  is  ever  on  the  balance  toward  evil:  for  sin 
has  already  its  surest  forerunner  and  ally  fastened  upon 
the  life  that  is  at  war  with  itself.  Therefore,  since  I 
cannot  provide  the  gratification  of  your  desire,  others 
must  do  so." 

He  paused,  and  his  breath  came  with  a  short,  sharp 
sigh ;  she  listened,  moved  with  keen  repentance,  yet  also 
moved  to  a  vague  and  eager  expectancy. 

"  I  should  have  told  you  yesterday,"  he  continued,  with 
an  effort,  "that  your  fairy  was  no  fairy,  as  you  may  be 
sure ;  but  what  is  quite  as  potent  in  this  world,  a  rich  and 
nobly  born  person.  She  is  the  mother  of  that  gentleman 
whom  you  have  seen  here  some  few  times ;  the  Duchess 
de  Lirk  She  is  very  aged,  but  very  powerful,  very  emi- 
nent, very  wealthy :  and  she  is  filled  with  excellent  intent 
to  you.  She  invites  you  to  pass  a  brief  season  with  her, 
as  her  guest.  Yesterday  I  refused ;  perhaps  selfishly,  but ' 
deeming  that  it  was  best  for  you  not  to  enter  and  enjoy 
a  mode  of  life  that  I  cannot  continue  to  you.     Now,  i 
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k  low  that  80 me  change  must  be  made  for  you,  and  I  have 
accepted  this  offer :  because  otherwise  mucb  e^ll  will  come 
unto  you." 

*'0h  no,  oh  no  I"  she  murmured.  "I  will  be  good,  I 
will  be  content,  I  will  try,  indeed  X  will  try,  never  ta  long 
for  anything  save  what  I  have." 

"That  will  be  vain,"  he  said  bitterly,  **  The  dog  that 
is  only  held  by  her  chain  will  l>e  faithless  the  first  instant 
that  she  tears  her  net^k  from  her  collar  I  No,  I  do  Hut 
mean  to  be  cruel  to  you,  my  child.  J  mean  only,  that 
1  hough  you  should  honestly  intend  to  be  contented, 
and  strive  to  be  so,  the  content  which  requires  to  be 
striven  after,  is  a  hollow  thing  which  embitters  and  de- 
€e[ves  alike  the  one  who  seeks  for  it  and  the  one  who 
lives  near  it.  The  moment  that  love  or  content  need  an 
effort  to  keep,  both  are  valueless;  both  are  dead  bodies 
from  which  the  spirit  baa  flown,  1  have  been  your  guar- 
dian, 1  will  not  be  your  jail«r." 

He  stopped  once  raorej  the  child  said  nothing;  she 
could  not  have  prom  bed  him  honestly  a  content  that 
ehonld  have  been  spontaneoua  and  shadowless. 

After  awhile  he  spoke  again. 

*' The  change  that  your  temptress  offered  you,  was  to 
woo  you  from  health  and  peace  to  the  plague  and  the 
horror  of  a  lazar  ward ;  but  the  change  that  this  great 
laily  h<^lds  out  to  you  may  be,  as  io  all  likelihood  it  will 
be,  splendid.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  chance:  a  chance  for 
you  that  I  dare  not  put  away  untried,  since  the  past 
night  showed  me  how  easily  to  be  led  into  peril  yoo  are, 
and  how  hard  to  be  weaned  from  evil.  At  your  years, 
Coriolis  was* no  worse  than  you  are  now,  a  young  thing, 
an  innocent  things  a  thing  ^}3i,y  and  careless,  and  full  of 
play  on  a  sunny  seashore;  but  vaia  and  restless,  and  full 
of  vague  ambitiorj  and  seething  diaconteat,  aod  impatience 
at  her  hjt  and  at  her  home.  Lest  the  time  should  ever 
ciirae  wheti  looking  on  you  I  should  curse  you^^as  every 
mouth  that  is  pure  with  truth  curses  hera  that  is  one  lie 
incarnate — I  know  that  you  muat  go  from  me,  I  know 
that  you  mus^t  paas  out  of  my  life  and  out  of  my  love, 
now,  and  it  may  be  forever." 

Uig  voice  sank  very  low^  and  grew  unsteady  ever  tha 
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last  words ;  but  there  was  in  his  accent  that  which  straolc 
her  with  an  intense  fear,  and  moved  her  with  a  strange 
dim  horror  of  the  thing  she  might  become — as  thongh  in 
some  glass  of  sorcery  she  beheld  the  fair  face  of  her 
beaming  youth,  gray,  and  shrunken,  and  sightless,  and 
ghastly  with  the  corruption  of  death,  with  the  ashes  of 
age. 

She  seemed  to  behold,  as  in  some  vision,  the  power  of 
evil  that  lay  slumbering  in  her :  the  weakness  that  would, 
grow  to  guilt,  the  dream  that  would  fructify  in  sin,  the 
ambition  that  reaching  up  to  heaven  would  recoil  and 
fall  to  hell ;  the  nascent  passions  hushed  under  the  calm 
of  youth,  like  painted  snakes  asleep  beneath  the  leaves  of 
roses,  that  would  arise  and  coil,  and  sting,  and  slaughter, 
and  die  at  last  of  their  own  poison.  She  shuddered  where 
she  stood,  and  her  lips  grew  pale,  and  she  stretched  her 
arms  out  to  him  with  a  blind  piteous  gesture. 

"She  said  that  such  things  as  I  were  always  born  for 
evil;  it  seemed  her  glory,  and  she  bade  me  ms^e  it  mine; 
ah  I  why  did  you  not  set  your  foot  on  me  and  crush  me 
when  you  found  me  among  the  grasses  ?  It  had  been 
better  so." 

He  quivered  as  though  she  had  pierced  him  with  a 
knife ;  the  reproach  that  he  had  so  long  foreseen  and  feared 
rebuked  him;  he  had  his  reward  at  last. 

But  his  thoughts  chiefly,  even  in  that  moment,  were 
for  her.  He  took  her  hands,  and  looked  down  on  her 
with  pitiful  gentleness. 

*'  My  child,  I  knew  the  time  would  come  when  you 
would  utter  that  plaint  against  me.  You  are  a  woman, 
and  born  of  a  woman  I  But  you  are,  for  all  that,  of  a  brave 
spirit;  and  your  reproach  to  me  is  the  reproach  of  a 
coward.  It  rests  with  you  to  live  your  life  nobly  or 
vilely.  We  have  not  our  choice  to  be  rich  or  be  poor,  to 
be  happy  or  unhappy,  to  be  in  health  or  in  sickness;  but 
we  have  our  choice  to  be  worthy  or  worthless.  No  an- 
tagonist can  kill  our  soul  in  us;  that  can  perish  only 
from  its  own  suicide.  Ever  remember  that.  Indeed,  to 
creatures' like  you,  the  way  to  evil  is  perilously  easy; 
but  none  can  force  you  down  its  incline  unless  your  own 
vanities  and  passions  first  impel  you.     You  have  ro> 
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proacbed  me,  for  the  first  timej  with  having  sayed  you  to 
run  yoar  course  of  Hfe  j  it  is  that  you  may  not  haire  to  utter 
that  reproach  in  far  more  deadly  earnestness  in  years  to 
come,  that  I  shall  send  you  from  me  now.  Frail  flower  a 
such  as  you  need  fencOj  and  shade,  and  culture,  and 
training  toward  the  sun.  You  cannot  soar  upward  and 
grow  Btraightly  in  storm,  and  coM,  and  drought  I  was 
to  blame  that  I  forg'ot  this.  But  I  shall  nev^er  again  for- 
get it.  I  was  unwise  enough  to  dream  that  I  might  graft 
on  you  some  of  my  philosophy  j^I  forgot  that  you  were 
not  of  my  sex  I  The  life  that  has  been  so  good  to  me 
would  not  suffice  to  you.  I  should  hav'e  known  it  ear- 
lier  " 

^'  ITet  my  life  has  been  so  happy  !"  she  cried,  in  invol- 
untary self-reproftch 

"  Ab — so  you  will  remember  and  realize,  years  hence, 
with  vain  regret,  hut  it  is  no  longer  bappy  to  you  now. 
The  desire  for  the  unknown  has  com©  on  you.  Let  ua 
speak  of  it  no  more;  I  have  fair  news  for  you.  This 
great  lady  seems  willing  to  befriend  you  ;  go  to  her  for  a 
short  geasoQ.     It  will  be  something  fresh  at  least" 

**  But  what  will  grand'mere  think?" 

*^  She  has  not  lived  through  eighty-three  years  to  ex- 
pect gratitude  in  the  youog,  or  memory  in  the  absent 
You  were  angered  with  me  yesterday  that  I  told  you  no 
more  of  your  *  fairy.'  I  ought  to  have  done  so.  It 
might  have  saved  you  from  one  harsh  escpcrience.  Hut^ 
I  was  seliish,  I  waited  on  my  own  wish,  and  I  forgot 
your  welfare.'* 

And  to  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  the  man*a  gener- 
ous nature  it  seemed,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
an  ungenerous  and  of  an  illiberal  thing  in  counting,  before 
the  benetit  of  this  foimdling  whom  he  had  harbored^  the 
wish  and  tlie  peace  of  hrs  own  future.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  to  lay  a  claim  to  this  existence  which  ho  bad  saved 
Imcam^  it  had  been  thus  saved  by  him,  was  a  meannesi* 
and  a  cowardice  that  deserved  its  chastisement. 

*'  1  rejected  the  olFer  for  jq'H,^'*  he  pursued,  with  effort 
'*  I  did  wrong ;  I  see  that  now.  I  can  only  hope  my 
errt^r  can  be  re{>aired.  Laat  night  I  sought  out  the  Duko 
de  Lir^,  i  told  htm  this;  I  told  him  alfo  what  you  had 
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doDe.  Nay — do  not  shrink  at  that.  You  might  shrink 
indeed  if  I  let  yon  go  under  his  roof  with  a  lie  in  your 
mouth.  I  told  him — all.  Of  your  passion  for  the  stage ; 
of  your  idolatry  of  this  dazzling  sinner ;  of  the  scene  in 
which  I  found  you ;  of  the  allurements  that  had  tempted 
you.  lie  knows  everything.  But  your  folly  does  not 
change  his  desire  to  befriend  you.  I  have  seen  liim 
again  this  morning.  You  can  go — at  once— to  the  exist- 
ence he  offers  you." 

Viva  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  They  are  great  people  ?"  she  asked  wistfully. 

"  They  are  of  great  rank, — do  you  mean  that?  There 
are  great  lives  spent  in  garrets,  in  mines,  in  beds  of  agony, 
in  galley  slaves'  benches.  But  'great'  in  your  sense 
means  only  affluent  and  arrogant  I" 

A  feverish  bitterness  in  his  tone,  altogether  foreign  to 
him,  arrested  her  attention. 

"You  do  not  wish  me  to  go ?"  she  asked,  with  the 
same  wistfulness.  "  Tell  me,  you  know  I  will  never  dis- 
obey you  again  ?" 

"  Disobey  1  Am  I  your  taskmaster  ?"  he  said  fiercely, 
the  fierceness  that  pain  arouses  in  man  as  in  every  other 
animal.  "  If  you  loved  me,  would  you  talk  of  obedience  ? 
In  love,  two  wills  move  together,  inspired  by  one  soul, 
as  the  two  wings  of  a  bird  move,  ever  apart  yet  ever  in 
union.  But — that  love  is  not  between  us.  Your  wings 
are  your  own ;  let  them  bear  you  where  you  will.  What 
pleases  you  pleases  me.  Be  free  as  air  to  follow  your 
fancies.  It  may  be  for  your  good  that  this  thing  opens 
to  you ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  close  the  door " 

"  But  what  do  you  vrishf  It  is  that  which  I  want  tu 
know  I" 

"What  you  wish  is  the  question  here.  You  wish  for 
riches,  rank,  luxuries,  prominence,  all  sorts  of  vanitie<< 
and  indulgences :  well — you  will  see  them  nearer  at  least 
by  this  visit.  That  is  something.  It  may  be  that  they 
will  lose  their  enchantment ;  and  then " 

The  sentence  broke  off  abruptly  ;  he  could  not  put  into 
words  the  hope  which  rose  in  him  that,  closely  seen,  these 
things  which  looked  to  him  so  idle  and  so  artificial  might 
lode  their  glittering  bewitchment  for  her;   and  that  in 
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their  hot-pressed  atmosphere  her  young  free  heart  iniglit 
epring  back  at  a  rebound  to  the  liberty,  and  the  fvmh. 
ness,  and  the  aiacerity,  of  the  life  in  which  she  had  been 
reared. 

"  And  then  what  ?"  asked  Yiva,  anxiously.    . 

'*  No  matter  I  They  may  only  gain  surer  sorcery  over 
you ;  I  forgot  that  you  were  feminine^  my  Waif  1  At 
any  rate,  your  new  friend  mean  a  well ;  she  can  be  of  u^e 
ho  you,  aa  poor  old  graad^mfere  nerer  canj  sho  shows 
great  kindness  in  the  more  jnterest  she  takes  in  you,  be- 
cause you  are — what  you  are.  You  have  grown  impiir 
tient  of  the  life  you  lead, — yes,  and  will  grow  more  so, 
despite  all  your  promises,  which  I  know,  for  alt  that, 
were  sincere.  In  the  household  of  Madame  de  Liri  you 
eaa  see  a  little  for  yourself  what  the  greatness  you  covet 
ia  like.  You  can  measure  for  yourself  the  differences  be- 
tween the  existence  you  lead  through  mo,  and  this  existence 
in  wealth  and  in  pomp  which  you  imagine  can  have  no 
care8.  The  opportunity  offers:  it  is  but  right  you  should 
take  it.  Come — there  is  nothing  to  wait  fjr ;  I  will  leave 
you  there,  and  in  eight  days  I  will  return  for  you." 

Viva  stood  irresolute;  something  in  his  words,  colder 
and  more  brief  than  they  had  ever  been  to  her,  thougli 
Btill  so  gentle,  moved  her  with  a  certain  fear,  thmt  dashed 
a  chillncss  over  the  prospect  before  her. 

"But  if  I  ata  not  happy  there  ?"  she  murmured,  with 
ft  sudden  terror. 

In  an  instant  she  saw  the  smile  she  know  so  well  beam 
ill  its  brightness,  and  its  tenderness,  over  the  face  above 
her. 

"  Well  f — ^you  will  know  your  refuge  I  Come  to  me  in 
your  sorrows,  if  you  forget  me  in  your  joys  1" 

For  the  first  time  some  conception  of  tho  depth  and 
magnitude  of  this  priceless  love  which  succored  her  in 
all  things,  and  claimed  nothing  at  her  hands  in  recom- 
ptmae,  stole  on  her  senses  with  a  vague  emotion  of  her 
own  absolute  unworthinesa  of  its  sublimity,  She  could 
not  nitiasure  its  height,  more  than  the  nnaccuatomed  sight 
can  gijugu  the  height  of  mountains;  but  in  some  way  it 
mo  veil  and  awed  ber  aa  the  majesty  of  the  everlasting 
bUla  will  do  those  who  gaze  up  ward  to  them. 
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She  looked  at  him  one  moment,  then  threw  herself  into 
iiis  arms  with  all  her  childhood's  abandonraent 

*'Ah  I  How  fielfish  joa  must  think  me  t  If  you  had 
only  let  me  die  when  yoa  first  found  me,  what  burdea 
and  what  trouble  you  had  been  spared  I" 

**Chutl"  he  said  fiofUy,  though  there  was  an  mfinlte 
Badnesa  in  his  eyes  as  they  looked  down  on  her.  *'  Wbero 
two  lov^e,  one  of  them  is  aJways  selfish.  And— as  far  the 
Other  thing — not  till  yon  reg-ret  your  life,  my  Waif,  shall 
1  ever  regret  it  for  you.  If  you  stain  it,  or  learn  to  feel 
it  weariaome  to  bear,  then  indeed,  but  then  only,  shall  I 
lament  the  hour  in  which  I  saved  it." 

^*  But  1  have  been  only  a  care,  a  cost,  a  trouble  to  you  ? 
I  have  done  nothing  to  repay  you ?" 

"  Pooh  1  little  one  I"  he  said  lightly,  for  in  that  moment 
he  felt  too  keenly  to  dare  trust  himself  to  earnest  words, 
"  Floatiog  a  Waif  is  a  more  innocent  indulgence  than  moat 
of  our  mascuUne  extravagaactea ;  and  as  for  payment — 
when  I  hear  you  laugh  that  is  qnittance  enough.  And 
you  have  laughed  often,  I  thiiiki  m  your  fifteen  years  of 
eitistcnce." 

*'Ah,  yesl"  sighed  Viva;  and  for  the  moment  that  old 
life  by  the  river  side,  that  she  bad  grown  so  impatient  to 
get  rid  of  for  the  "great  world,"  looked  wonderfully  fair 
to  her— transfigured  as  the  golden  light  of  distance  alone 
can  transfigure  either  the  landscapes  or  the  years  we  leave 
t^ehind  us. 

"  That  is  right/'  he  said,  briefly.  "  Whatever  the  future 
brings  you,  it  will  be  well  to  have  had  that  laughter. 
A  ad  now,  make  yourself  ready  j  since  this  thing  is  to  be 
doiuSf  do  it  quickly/' 

lie  moved  to  the  window  as  he  spoke ;  he  was  im- 
]mtient  of  all  bitter  moments;  his  philosophies  aud  his 
instincts  alike  rebelled  against  pain  as  the  great  foe  of 
animal  life  and  of  mental  peace;  he  was  intolerant  of  de- 
prey  t^ion,  and  resisted  all  calamity  that  strove  to  weigh 
him  down,  as  be  would  have  resisted  a  physical  disease. 

Opposite  him,  in  the  little  casement  under  the  gable, 
eat  the  grisette;  her  work  had  fallen  iu  her  lap;  her 
tearful  eyes  were  gaaiiig  vaeai^tly  out  into  the  street. 

Much  the  same  pang  aehed  in  both  their  hearts  j  the 
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woman  brooded  fondly  over  hers,  the  naao  thrust  hi^ 
passionately  away.  To  her  there  waa  a  lingering  aweet 
ness  m  it  that  ahe  clung  to;  to  him  there  was  an  in- 
tolerable weakness  in  it  that  he  strove  with  all  his  force 
to  uproot. 

They  both  knew  that  they  who  g'O  to  the  Kome  of 
their  desires  never  return  to  thoae  whom  they  have  loved 
and  left  in  the  old  deserted  land* 

Viva  was  quickly  ready,  and  at  his  side;  ahe  was  in 
eajQ^er,  tfemulous  excitement.  She  was  glad  that  her 
desires  had  been  granted  thus ;  and  yet  she  was  fearful, 
after  her  past  night's  deception,  of  what  vipers  might  lie 
curled  in  the  purple  passion-flowers  of  ths.worhi's  pride 
and  pleasure. 

Tricotrin  Bdid  little  on  their  way,  a  way  that  led 
through  country  fields  and  the  fragrance  of  the  Ville 
d'Avroe  woods,  out  toward  where  a  summer  villa  stood, 
sheltered  under  reddening  foLiage  that  joined  the  forests  of 
Versaillea. 

He  lifted  her  from  the  covered  wagon  in  which  they 
had  driven,  and  walked  with  her  some  little  distance 
down  a  broad  tree-shadowed  lane.  It  waa  now  almoat 
dark.  At  the  end  of  the  road  were  the  gatea  of  her  desti- 
nation. In  this  sunny  autumn  weather  the  Ducbess  do 
Lir^  preferred  this  tight  and  pleasant  place  to  either  her 
great  palaces  in  the  Faubourg,  or  her  ehAteau  under  the 
shadow  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  Outside  the  gates  ho 
paused  a  moment;  there  was  no  one  in  sight  pave  an  old 
man  sitting  under  one  of  the  sycamores  resting  with  a 
load  of  wood  He  laid  his  hand  on  Tiva'a  shoulder,  and 
looked  down  into  her  eyes. 

'*My  child,  you   have  your   heart's   desire;   you   ga 
among  'great  people.'     It  may  make  your  happiness 
it  may  make  your  misery.     Granted  wishes  are  some 
times  self-sown  curses,      Whichever  it  be,  remember — 
go  where  you  will,  do  what  you  may,  you  can  always 
come  back  to  mo  P'  * 

The  infinite  tenderness  of  the  words  raised  something 
akin  to  terror  in  her ;  hor  color  went  and  came  in  rapid 
chaoges. 
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"But  it  is  only  for  a  little  time  I"  she  said,  rapidly. 
"It  is  no  separation'?  I  shall  be  with  you  again  so 
soon  ?" 

He  smiled:  the  smile  that  smote  her  heart  with  re- 
morse, though  why  she  could  not  tell. 

"A  week  is  an  age  sometimes  at  your  years.  I  hardly 
think  you  will  remain  or  return  to  me — ^the  same.  But 
that  we  must  chance,  grand'mfere  and  I.  Anyhow,  love 
that  has  not  been  put  to  the  test  is  no  love;  and  the 
young  bird  that  has  never  been  allowed  to  fly,  likes  its 
cage  from  habit,  not  choice.  Go  within.  I  have  rung; 
they  will  come  to  you.  In  eight  days  you  shall  see  me 
again." 

Before  she  could  reply  or  resist  he  had  closed  the  gate 
gently  on  her,  leaving  her  standing  within  the  enchanted 
ground  of  her  new  paradise,  and  had  gone  back,  alone, 
through  the  checkered  twilight  shadow  of  the  road.  The 
echo  of  his  steps  upon  the  gravel,  growing  fainter  and 
fainter  as  he  passed  away,  filled  her  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  loneliness  and  of  ingratitude. 

"  Oh,  come  back,  come  back  I"  she  cried.  "  I  do  not  want 
any  one  but  you; — I  do  not  wish  to  stay." 

But  the  words  did  not  pierce  the  metal  gates  that  were 
now  closed  between  them ;  and  a  servant,  waiting  for 
her,  approached  her  with  so  courteous*  a  deference,  that 
she  forced  back  her  tears,  and  began  to  dream  again  that 
this  was  the  commencement  of  that  living  fairy-tale,  in 
w  hich  she,  from  the  obscure  chrysalis  of  a  Waif  and  Stray, 
would  change  into  the  winged  and  glorious  butterfly  of 
an  omnipotent  Princess. 

Through  a  wilderness  of  floral  beauty,  through  gor- 
geous autumn  flowers,  blooming  and  blazing  around 
snowy  statues  and  sparkling  fountain-spray,  through 
aisles  of  scented  bushes  and  of  orange-trees  powdered 
with  their  yellowing  balls,  she  was  led  into  the  house. 
For  the  third  time  she  was  in  an  abode  made  luxurious 
and*elegant  by  wealth ;  for  the  third  time,  the  ^low  and 
shadow  and  subdued  brilliancy  of  gold  and  silver,  paint- 
ings and  statuary,  velvets  and  marbles,  were  about  her 
as  she  moved ;  for  the  third  time,  the  fragrance,  the  grace, 
the  stillness,  the  indescribable  beauties  of  good  taste,  and 
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of  choice  art,  filled  the  chambers  through  which  aho  went 
And  they  had  lost  none  of  the  unutterable  dclif^ht  whic*h 
at  the  chAteau  of  Villiera  and  the  house  of  Coriolia  they 
had  possessed  for  her.  She  drew  a  deep  breath  as  she 
saw  arid  felt  their  sorcery;  she  already  forgot  the  echo 
of  the  etepSj  at  whose  retreatiDg  sound  her  tears  had 
started  but  a  few  moments  earlier. 

She'saw  no  one  in  any  of  the  rooms  and  g'allertes  ehe 
traversed,  Her  conductress,  a  creole  woman,  took  her 
m  silence  throug'h  them,  and  only  spoke  when,  at  leng-th, 
she  threw  one  door  open. 

"  Mademoiselle  will  wish  to  rest ;  this  is  Mademoiselle's 
chamber,*'  she  said,  with  one  hand  lifting  up  the  silk 
cur  tains  before  the  entrance. 

Viva  gave  a  cry  of  delight — the  same  childlike,  eager, 
rapturous  cry,  as  when  in  the  wine  country  she  had  found 
a  purple  butterfly,  or  heard  a  new  legend  from  grand^- 
merc. 

The  smnll  octagon  chamber  glistened  with  azure  and 
white;  a  silver-winged  angel  hovered  over  the  little  se- 
questered bed ;  flowers  in  profusion  filled  each  nook  and 
corner;  a  little  fragrant  fountain  played  iti  a  jasper  basin; 
between  the  mirrors  was  a  single  picture,  a  Proserpine 
wandering  among  lilicB  and  asphodels;  beyond,  through 
the  open  window,  lay  the  garde qs,  and  avenues,  and  or- 
angeries. 

Viva  stood  in  a  trance  of  enchantment,  flushed,  mute, 
beatified. 

The  curtain  fell  behind  her;  she  was  left  alone-  Her 
firs?t  impulse  was  to  turn  to  the  mirror;  her  next  to  gaze 
around  the  chamber  that  was  ''hers." 

The  little  wooden  chamber  under  the  ivy-covered  eaves 
in  licr  old  liome  bad  been  kept  for  her  at  the  cost  of  many 
a  pcfBonal  sacrifice,  and  the  trifles  that  adorned  it  of 
quaint  carving,  or  of  oil  sketches,  had  beeu  the  gifta  of 
most  tender  pity  or  most  generous  love.  This  room,  so 
fair  to  her  sight,  was  but  one  among  many  similar  in 
the  house  of  a  great  personage,  and  all  its  beauties  bad 
been  prepared,  not  for  her,  hut  for  any  other  visitant  who 
might  be  guest  there. 

Yet  how  mean  aed  poor  looked  that  little  room  ^f 
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grani'm^re'sl  how  exquisite  and  lazurious  a  nest  was 
thisl 

"The  fairies  have  remembered  me  at  last!"  she  cried 
aloud,  with  her  hands  clasped  above  her  head  in  breath- 
less ecstasy. 

And  she — had  forgotten  one  who  never  had  forgotten 
her  through  all  the  years  wherein  the  fairies  had  been 
fiilent  to  her  call. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


When  he  went  thither  again  at  the  end  of  the  eight 
days,  the  servants  brought  him  a  little  note.  It  was  very 
short,  and  like  a  child's. 

"My best  Friend, — I  am  so  happy ;  I  never  dreamed 
that  any  life  could  be  one-half  so  beautiful.  They  take 
me  to-day  to  see  a  great  review  of  soldiers.  I  fear  that  I 
shall  miss  you.  If  I  do,  will  you  leave  word  whether  I 
may  stay  here  three  months  ?  The  duchess  has  asked  me, 
and  I  hope  very  much  you  will  say — ^yes.     Your  own 

"  Viva. 

"My  love  to  grand'm^re  and  Mistigri.  The  duke  is 
so  good  to  me;  and  has  bought  me  such  magnificent 
things." 

He  read  it,  crushed  it  in  his  hand,  and  asked  them  for  a 
pencil.  Then  on  its  little,  torn  envelope  he  wrote  the  one 
word  of  assent  required. 

"  Give  that  to — Mademoiselle,"  he  said  simply,  as  he 
left  it  in  the  servant's  hand,  and  went  out  from  the  gates. 

Mistigri  trembled  as  she  looked  up  in  his  face  that  was 
white  as  with  the  whiteness  of  death. 

The  months  went  by,  and  Tricotrin  might  have  been 
numbered  among  the  dead  for  any  sign  that  came  to  her 
from  him.  Where  he  went  no  one  knew.  The  fishers  o< 
the  western  coast  could  have  told,  and  they  only. 
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The  wcatber  was  wild  and  fierce ;  storms  dashed  the 
eh  ores  aod  beat  the  boats  to  pieces  ;  the  nights  were  filled 
with  hurricatteSj  and  the  beach  was  Btrewn  with  drift> 
wood  aod  the  fiotsom  and  jetsom  of  barks  broken  on 
the  rock  a.  All  through  that  bitter  time  of  the  early  win- 
ter he  was  with  them.  It  was  no  new  thing;  and  they 
were  well  used  to  see  hiBa  in  the  driving  gales, — with  the 
winds  tossing  hia  hair,  and  the  rains  beating  on  his  bare 
chest  and  ahouldera,  and  the  breakers  leaping  on  him  as 
on  a  granite  block, — bring  in  some  fishiug-boat,  whose 
load  wonld  be  the  sole  support  of  some  drowned  sailor's 
widow,  or  launch  some  life-raft  through  the  surge  to  reach 
the  strickon  vessel  that,  reeling  and  dismasted,  plowed 
the  blackened  sea. 

Few  winters  passed  but  brought  him,  in  the  time  of 
peril,  to  the  Biscay-beaten  coasts  He  loved  sea  and 
storm  like  some  Nor»e  viking  of  the  old  wild  years;  the 
rising  of  the  sullen  winds  was  to  him  as  the  trumpet-note 
to  the  war-horee;  the  exultant  courage  in  him  delighted 
in  the  coDtest  with  the  waves;  and  he  loved  the  bravo, 
rough,  patient,  inelaneholj,  great-souled  people  who  livud 
beside  the  everlaatiug  waters,  and  gained  something  of 
the  grandeur  and  the  poetry  of  those  waters  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  rugged  poverty,  so  hard  a  conflict  for  the  bread 
of  life.  For  mauy  years  he  had  appeared  among  them 
at  such  seasons ;  and  in  the  superstitioD  engemiered  by 
the  mingled  tragedy  and  simplicity  of  their  existence,  thej 
looked  upon  hlni  as  on  one  of  more  than  mortal  strength 
and  power,  at  whose  bidding  the  seas  released  their  prey, 
and  delivered  up  their  dead. 

That  be  made  music  at  their  feasts,  that  he  flung  their 
Dels  over  his  shoulder,  that  he  stacked  sea-weed  for  their 
aged  and  inflrm,  that  he  mended  their  sails  singing  as  ho 
sat  on  tiic  sands  some  of  their  old-world  romances,  that 
he  laughed  with  their  handsome  fiaher-maidens  pushing  a 
boat  through  the  surf^^all  these  things  had  not  made 
them  the  lei^s  deem  him  half  a  god,  though  bis  vigorous 
limbs  were  clothed  in  their  garb,  and  he  had  been  more 
than  once  dashed,  bruised  and  senseless,  op  their  rocks  in 
?aiu  efl'ort  to  succor  sume  sinking  vcHsel. 

These  months  in  the  late  autumn  ho  had  passed  among 
ft  22* 
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them,  in  the  salt,  hard,  fresh  sea  far  fug  life.  IF  pain  wer© 
on  him  he  never  let  it  brood  on  uadtaturbed;  if  regret  or 
desire  haonted  him  he  exorcised  thera  by  some  means  or 
other  J  his  whole  teinperametit  rebelled  against  the  weight 
of  care  or  Borrow^  and  sought  light  as  instinctLvetj  ag  do 
the  8uni]owers. 

Yet,  again Bt  all  his  efforts  and  all  the  happy  philoso- 
phiea  that  had  Itept  youth  so  bright  and  ardent  in  him 
through  years  that  bring  the  burdens  of  age  to  many  men, 
against  his  will  and  his  endeavor  he  could  not  torn  bis 
thoughts  from  Viva.  He  could  not  tear  out  from  him  the 
jealouSf  carking  care  that  filled  him  when  he  thought  of 
her  in  strangers'  hands,  the  hot,  senseless  hope,  which 
lived  in  him  against  all  reason,  that  she  would  cliog  to 
him  still  in  preference  to  the  things  of  pomp  and  power. 
He  grew  to  hate  his  love  for  her — but  never  to  hate  her. 
He  knew  that  it  had  tost  the  purity  and  the  peace  which 
had  sanctified  it  for  so  long;  be  knew  that  it  was  the  love 
of  a  man  for  the  faireyea,  and  the  smiling  mouth,  and  the 
white  limbs  of  the  woman's  beauty  that  tempts  him.  That 
love  he  had  known  oftentimes;  but  it  bad  never  bt^eri  a 
gay,  wind-tossed,  chsnce-aown  flower  in  his  jiath;  not  a 
long-cherished  blossom  like  this,  with  thorns  hid  in  the 
Heart  of  its  sweet  white  leaves  to  wound  the  breast  upou 
which  it  was  clasped  in  caresses, 

He  hated  the  passioo  that  had  sprung  up  in  him  from 
out  of  the  kindly  and  pitying  care  he  had  given  bef :  it 
seemed  to  him  to  poison  all  the  tenderness  he  had  felt  for 
her  in  the  time  when  his  hand  had  played  with  her  hair,  or 
his  lips  had  touched  her  cheek  in  the  unthinking  and  negli- 
gent fondness  that  he  n)iglvt  have  felt  for  a  favorite  dog. 
It  was  on  the  impulse  of  that  hate  for  his  own  instinttof 
jealonjg  possession  that  he  bad  embraced  the  offer  of  a  new 
life  for  her,  dreading  lest  his  love  made  him  blind  to  what 
was  best  for  her,  dreading  lest  it  warped  him  to  injustii 
and  to  egotism. 

He,  careless  and  heedless  in  so  much,  watched  with 
keenest  scruple  his  owu  nature,  lest,  under  the  angelic 
guise  of  tenderness  for  her,  there  should  be  the  hellish 
snake  of  envious  desire.  He  had  served  her ;  all  she  had, 
and  alt  she  was,  she  owed  to  him  ;  at  his  will  he  coutd 
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starvation  of  an  unowned  be^- 
gar*gid;  for  this . cause  he  held  himself  debarred  bj  all 
common  kw  of  honor  from  any  shape  of  tyrannoua 
uaurpatioD  over  that  which  lay  thus  wholly  at  hia  mercy* 
The  titles  that  other  men  might  have  thought  gave  him 
the  rightR  to  do  with  her  as  he  would^  were  in  his  sight 
the  atroageat  forbiddanee  from  all  such  rights*  despotic 
exercise. 

Once  he  had  saved  a  bird  whose  wing  was  broken  ;  it 
had  been  in  his  earlieet  boyhood,  acd  he  had  grown  to 
love  fervently  the  creature  he  had  succored,  whose  shat> 
tercd  pinion  he  had  bound,  and  whose  food  and  water 
and  sod  of  grass  had  been  his  daily  care  for  months 
through  a  keen  snow-laden  winter.  With  the  spring, 
fust  as  its  song  grew  music  on  his  ear,  and  the  brightness 
of  its  pretty  eyes  rewarded  him,  the  little  lark  fluttered 
its  feathers  in  impatient  longing,  and  beat  its  beak  against 
the  cage  that  had  so  long  been  its  sanctuary  from  the 
winds  and  tlie  hail  that  had  struck  so  many  birds  down, 
frozen,  on  the  ice-bound  earth. 

He*  a  mere  child,  had  wept  grievously  as  he  saw  that 
feverish  fretting  of  the  lark  which  wished  to  leave  him; 
souie  others  standing  by  laughed  to  see  his  tears:  '*  Silly 
lad  I"  they  eried,  "can  the  bird  escape  you  ?  Bend  ita 
cage-wires  closer;  so  shall  you  always  have  it  with  you," 

But  the  boy  had  shaken  his  head. 

'*I  have  doue  it  good,  shall  I  do  it  evil?  It  must  be 
free  to  stay  or  to  go,  else  what  is  its  love  worth  ?'* 

And  he  had  opened  the  door  of  the  cage,  and  turned  it 
toward  the  we^t  where  the  sun  was  setting:  theo  he 
waited  and  watched. 

The  lark  i^aw  the  glow  of  the  eun,  and  moved,  and 
lighted  awhile  on  the  edge  of  its  prison-house  ;  then  with 
one  glorious  burst  of  song  soared  upward,  higher  and 
higher,  toward  the  golden  radiance  of  the  skies. 

He  looked  after  it  as  it  flew,  with  the  great  tears  bliad- 
ing  his  eyes  j  but  he  smiled  as  he  heard  the  hymn  of  its 

"  It  is  happy,"  he  said  gently,  as  he  hung  the  cage  on 
the  bough  of  au  oak,  ''And — when  the  winter  comeg 
back  perhaps  it  will  be  glad  to  come  too." 
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Bat  the  bird  never  returned,  though  the  empty  caga 
Btood  open  all  the  Be&sons  through. 

The  same  impulse  aa  had  moved  him  then,  moved  him 
now  As  he  had  givt^n  hia  lark  its  liberty,  so  he  g^ave 
her  freedom  to  hia  foundling.  What  waa  fidolitj  worth 
onlj  born  of  coercion?  The  song  of  the  lark  had  been 
sweet  to  him;  but  ita  melody  would  have  been  jarred  for- 
ever had  it  come  from  the  throat  of  a  captive.  The  lovo 
of  the  child  had  been  sweet  to  him  j  but  its  caress  would 
have  been  embittered  to  him  forever  had  it  come  from 
lips  on  whose  breath  there  had  hovered  a  sigh. 

Let  her  go  1^— the  child  like  the  lark. 

If  the  summer  of  other  lands  seemed  fairer  to  her  aight 
she  must  be  free  to  take  ilight  to  them ;  if  the  old  foster- 
ing care  seemed  dearer  than  the  glow  of  foreign  suns, 
then  only  would  the  love  be  wiUingly  given,  and  not 
prison-born  Any  way,  the  door  was  opioed;  and 
though  the  ingrate  should  wing  swift  way  to  vapor- 
palaees  of  eunlit  cloud,  still  wouM  the  deserted  refuge 
wait,  uneloBed;  in  case  that  storm,  and  suow,  and  driving 
blasts  should  ever  bring  the  wanderer  home,  with  droop- 
ing wing  and  breaking  heart 
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The  thirtieth  day  of  the  last  month  came.  He  passed 
once  more  up  the  linden-lined  road.  The  bounteoasnesa 
of  color  that  had  bo  late  made  the  earth  beautiful  with 
fruit  and  flower  had  ahrlvoled,  dropped,  and  perished. 
Wild  winds  were  tossing  the  russet  leaves,  and  the  great 
woods  were  bare  and  brown.  There  was  winter  in  the 
air ;  and  all  the  spikes  of  grass  were  white  with  frost 
In  so  brief  a  space  all  the  brilliancy  and  wealth  of  autumn 
Iwid  died  away  as  though  it  had  never  been.  Was  the 
Itricf  time  long  enough  likewise  to  kifl  the  yonng  warmiti 
of  a  girPs  heart  aa  it  had  killed  the  color  of  the  earth  ? 
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lie  traversed  tbe  grounds  unobserved ;  it  was  a  wild 
flnd  gloomy  day,  and  no  one  was  at  work  in  the  gardens. 
The  house  itself  was  long  and  low,  with  broad  windowa 
that  nearly  touehed  the  ground,  and  bad  a  terrace  Fan- 
ning beneath  thera.  The  rooms  within,  at  all  timea 
visible,  were  doubly  clearly  seen  from  the  bright  light  of 
wood  fires  inside  them  that  glowed  through  their  lozenge^ 
8 b aped  panes. 

Instinctively  before  one  he  paused. 

In  the  fuU  illumination  of  ruddy  color  that  was  re- 
flected back  from  tbe  mirror-lined  walls  of  the  room,  and 
glowed  upon  the  rose  hue  of  its  velvet  hangings,  he  saw 
her ;  and  bis  heart  beat  thick  with  longing  and  with  fear, 
with  hope  and  with  despair. 

Sheatood  upon  the  hearth,  in  the  full  warmth  of  the  fire- 
flames,  and  was  laughing,  with  her  bead  thrown  back,  as 
she  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  air  a  pretty  golden  toy,  a  Pro- 
tean Arleccbino  jeweled  and  enaiueled,  that  went  through 
changeful  antics,  as  be  was  tossed  or  poised.  Her  face  was 
radiant  with  laughter  at  the  puppet's  evolutions  ;  daioty 
fobes  clothed  her  tall  slender  limbs,  and  trailed  behind  ber 
on  the  floor  J  gold  hucklea  glittered  on  her  pretty  feet ; 
and  her  hair,  turned  backward  in  the  Louis  Quatorze 
fashion,  was  fastened  by  an  niTOW  of  gold  half  hidden 
in  its  rippling  clusters;  wealth  and  rank  had  set  their 
seals  on  herj  ahe  looked  no  more  a  child,  bnt  a  beautiful 
woman, 

What  need  had  he  to  enter?  His  question  was  an- 
swered by  his  first  glance  at  her  face. 

Had  the  lark  come  back  from  its  flight  through  the  sun- 
light etber?  Would  the  girl  come  back  from  her  ascent 
into  the  luxury  of  riches? 

His  heart  stood  still,  bis  hope  died  out,  as  he  beheld  her. 
With  all  that  radiance  on  her  face,  where  was  the  shadg 
of  one  regret?  With  all  that  mirth  upon  her  lips,  where 
was  the  sigh  of  ooe  remembrance  ?  He  had  lost  her  for- 
ever. And  he  knew  his  loss  as  well  as  though  be  bad 
seen  her  laid  down  in  her  grave, 

Slowly,  and  with  one  long  backward  look,  he  turned 
and  moved  away  toward  the  dark  cold  shelter  of  the 
woods ;  and  she,  unconscious  alt  the  while — laughed  on, 
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tossing  her  Arlecchino  upward  in  the  firo^low  till  his 
jewels  sparkled  and  his  silvered  bells  rang  again. 

It  was  two  hours  later  when  Trieotrin  returned,  and 
the  dark  day  was  waning. 

He  desired,  then,  to  see  the  Duke  de  Lir^  He  was  ad- 
mitted at  once,  and  conducted  to  where  the  nobleman 
spent  most  of  his  hours  when  in  his  mother's  villa ;  a 
small,  loftj ,  book-lined  room,  dusky  even  at  midday,  yet 
rich  in  bronze,  and  statuary,  and  antique  things  that 
gleamed  curiously  from  out  the  twilight. 

Trieotrin  went  quickly  forward,  and  spoke  ere  his  host 
could  speak. 

"  I  have  kept  my  word :  keep  you  yours.  Let  me  see 
Viva.  No  I  do  not  speak.  Have  patience  with  me.  I 
desire  to  see  her  first  and  hear  you  later.  I  address  the 
request  to  you  since  she  is  beneath  your  roof,  but  my 
right  to  her  is  not  wholly  gone ;  by  it  I  come  to  claim 
her." 

The  Duke  de  Lirk  looked  at  him  in  silence ;  his  face  was 
pale,  his  blouse  was  wet  with  night  dews,  his  eyes  were 
full  of  speechless  woe,  like  the  dumb  woe  of  a  dog.  There 
was  that  in  him  which  made  his  hearer  obey  the  abrupt 
and  fiery  discourtesy  of  the  command. 

"  I  will  send  her  to  you  here,"  he  said  as  briefly  as  he 
rose,  and  passed  out  through  the  door  of  his  chamber, 
and  closed  it  behind  him.  Some  moments  drifted  by, 
whether  many  or  few  he  who  waited  could  not  have  told ; 
then  the  door  reopened,  and,  with  a  light  swift  bound,  the 
gay  grace  of  her  form  came  toward  him,  all  luster  and 
light  in  the  gloom,  with  the  shining  Arlecchino  still  in  her 
hand.  It  was  with  a  cry  of  welcome  and  delight  that 
she  sprang  to  him ;  and  it  thrilled  through  him  as  the 
song  of  the  lark  had  thrilled  through  his  heart  as  a  child. 

He  6aught  her  with  unconscious  passion  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  her  with  kisses  that  burned  her  cheek  like  fire ; 
then  as  suddenly  he  loosened  her  from  his  embrace  and 
put  her  from  him.  He  remembered  that  he  had  no  right 
to  force  on  her  caresses,  for  which  in  a  brief  while  she 
might  blush  with  shame,  no  right  to  steal  their  virginity 
from  lips  that  another  might  soon  seek  with  a  lover's  or 
a  husband's  title. 
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8he,  all  innoceut  of  his  thoughts,  laughed  up  m  hi  a 
eyes:  her  hair  had  been  ruffled  by  his  touch,  and  her  deli- 
cate dress  stained  by  the  night  dews  on  his  owe  ;  and  the 
toy  she  held  bruised  and  bent  by  the  violence  of  his  em- 
brace. 

"  Oh  the  poor  Arlecchinol"  Bhe  cried,  "how  you  have 
hart  him  I  And  be  cost  a  thoaBtind  francs  in  the  Palais 
Eoyal  yesterday," 

With  an  inexpressible  impulse  he  dashed  the  pupj>et 
from  ber  hold  on  to  the  ground, 

**That  is  how  you  greet  me  !" 

She,  who  had  never  heard  that  bitter,  burning  passioQ 
in  his  yoice  before,  stood  silent,  trembling,  afraid,  aniazedj 
gassing  at  him  with  her  bright  largo  eyea.  She  did  not 
know  what  she  had  done, 

"  I  did  not  mean  anything,"  she  murmured,  "  it  is  only 
— the  Arlecchino  amused  me  so,  and  he  is  broken." 

The  words  recalled  him  to  himself,  and  roused  him  from 
the  delirium  of  wounded  lore  that  had  found  its  violence 
ao  issue  in  the  toy's  destruction.  ^  He  stooped  for  the 
puppet,  and  raised  it;  his  rival  of  tinsel  and  clockwork 
that  was  before  him  in  the  thoughts  of  the  creature  who 
owed  him  her  salvation  I  His  voice  trembled,  but  was 
very  g-entle  as  he  answered  her. 

"Forg'ive  me,  Viva:  I  erred  greatly.  I  had  no  rip^ht  to 
bruise  your  plaything,  above  all  as  1  have  not  a  thousand 
francs  to  give  for  any  toy  I  But  I  have  skill  at  these 
things,  and  I  will  nierid  his  injurieej  and— for  my  vio- 
lence gWe  me  your  pardon." 

The  words  found  their  fnatant  way  to  the  still  fond 
heart  of  the  child. 

"  Oh,  what  do  I  care  for  the  toy  ?"  she  cried.  '*  The 
duke  will  buy  me  another.  I  was  only  afraid  I  had 
an^^tjrcd  you  ;  iind^I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  once  more  T' 

Ho  answered  her  nothing,  but  stooped  his  head  over 
tho  Arlecchino.  The  wt^lcimio  wan  little  worth,  it  was 
the  welcome  of  a  playful  unconcerned  afl'ection ;  and, 
already  she  looked  to  a  rich  man  for  the  solace  of  hor 
woes,  the  provision  of  her  pleasures  ! 

Viva  looktid  at  him  earne.^tly,  in  some  perplexity;  she 
wa^  afraid  that  Bhe  had  pained  him,  but  also  she  wrM 
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irritated  that  he  should  have  acted  so  straDgelj.  Three 
months  had  been  sufficient  space  for  her  to  have  learned 
to  look  upon  herself  as  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  witchery 
to  whom  all  should  bow  and  give  way. 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  them  ;  a  silence  thai 
she  spent,  almost  instinctively  in  noting  the  stains  of  the 
grasses  and  the  rains  upon  his  linen,  and  thinking  how 
much  nobler  he  would  look  if  he  wore  velvet,  like  the 
men  whom  she  had  seen  of  late.  The  feminine  mind 
played  with  frivolities  and  caprices  while  the  masculine 
soul  suffered  a  mute  martyrdom. 

At  last  he  looked  up,  laying  the  puppet  down. 

"  The  toy  will  be  none  the  worse ;  I  will  remedy  what 
is  amiss.  And  now,  have  you  forgotten,  Yiva,  that  this 
day  is  the  last  of  those  which  you  were  asked  to  pass 
here  ?" 

She  started ;  and  a  flash  of  remembrance  and  of  terror 
«ame  over  all  her  face. 

"  I  had  forgotten  it,"  she  murmured. 

"  And — you  regret  it  ?" 

She  looked  down ;  and  he  saw  her  mouth  quiver.  She 
said  nothing. 

"You  have  been  happy  here  then?"  he  asked. 

*'  Oh  I — happy  ? — yes  I"  she  murmured,  the  flood-gates 
of  her  enthusiastic  speech  opened  at  last.  "Happy? 
Why  I  it  is  like  enchantment !  You  do  not  know  how 
beautiful  the  life  is  1  They  have  been  so  good  to  me. 
They  have  given  me  a  little  horse,  snow-white,  and  a 
hundred  pretty  things  like  Arlecchino,  and  many  dresses, 
all  as  beautiful  as  this,  and  some  more  so ;  and  then  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  house  is  like  a  picture ;  and  one 
has  never  even  to  pour  out  a  glass  of  water  for  one's  self; 
and  my  own  room  is  so  exquisite,  and  the  duke  is  always 
giving  me  some  new  surprise  or  pleasure ;  you  do  not 
know  what  it  is  I  And  then  one  feels  so  great  too — like 
a  princess — among  it  all  I" 

"  And  who  loves  you — whom  do  you  love  in  it  ?" 

The  question  was  passionate  in  its  scornful  demand,  its 
vehement  reminder  of  the  one  thing  lacking. 

"  Love  ?"  she  echoed.  "  Oh,  no  one  I  But  then — ^it 
(s  all  so  magnificent ;  it  doi3S  not  matter  about  that" 
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"  YoQ  bAve  learnt  the  world 'a  lesson  swifilTl*'  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  swung  from  tier. 

The  heartless  cr^«d  coached  m  the  guileless  words 
struck  him  with  an  iotolerable  snSering.  What  aT&il  to 
bare  giyen  her  care  and  tenderness  for  all  these  jears  l—^ 
a  month  of  lusurT  outweighed  them  all ! 

"I  am  very  different  to  what  I  was!"  Viva  retorted, 
with  a  certain  petulance  and  offended  pride,  as  instinct- 
ively she  p-laneed  at  herself  in  one  of  the  mirrors. 
Althoug'h  it  was  twilight  she  couM  see  the  gleam  of  her 
gold  arrow  in  her  hsdr,  and  the  traiUug  grace  of  her  azure 
skirts. 

"  You  could  not  speak  a  sadder  truth  I" 

The  words  were  hoarse  in  his  throat  with  the  acutenesa 
of  disappointed  mortification.  Unconsciously  he  had 
hoped,  far  more  than  he  knew,  that  the  ties  of  old  asso- 
ciation and  of  gratitude  might  have  been  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  temptations  that  sought  to  break  them 
asunder.  Unknown  to  himself  the  idea  that  the  gilded 
restrictions  of  a  lofty  station  would  gall  her,  much  aa 
they  would  have  gafled  him,  had  misled  him  ;  and,  rely- 
ing on  the  free-born  temper  of  the  child,  he  had  forgi>tten 
the  ambitions  vanities  that  ran  with  it, 

"A  sad  truth  1"  echoed  Yiva,  with  all  her  graceful 
petulance  m  arms  against  the  attack  upon  her  vanity, 
while  ber  eyes  sought  the  beloved  reflection  of  herself  in 
the  mirror.  *'  A  very  happy  one,  surely  I  You  might  as 
well  say  that  it  is  sad  that  the  exquisite  little  old  duchess 
here,  who  is  just  like  one  of  her  own  porcelain  figures, 
does  not  resemble  grand'infere  clicking  over  the  snow  in 
her  wooden  shoes,  or  peeling  onions  to  put  in  the  soujv 
pot  I" 

"For  shame,  VivaP'  he  cried,  vehemently.  "Eave 
you  lesB  gratitude  than  the  stray  lambs  feel  for  the  hands 
that  fed  tbem  when  they  were  motherless  ?  Tour  duchess  I 
I  know  little  of  her ;  but  I  know  that  if  all  her  life  through 
she  have  had  the  truth,  and  courage,  and  chanty,  and 
chastity  of  the  hravo  old  woman  you  despise,  it  will  Im 
iwel!  for  her  when  her  last  hour  comes.  What  think  you 
the  Qoble  old  soul,  who  wearies  for  a  sight  of  your  face  as 
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she  sits  by  her  lonely  hearth,  would  feel  if  she  had  heard 
your  words  now  ?" 

The  rebuke  was  passionately  uttered ;  it  touched  her 
to  remembrance,  contrition,  and  all  the  aflPection  still 
strong  in  her  beneath  the  selfishness  that  stifled  it.  She 
sprang  to  him  with  all  the  charming  impulsive  grace  of 
her  childhood. 

"  She  would  call  me  wicked  and  worthless,  as  I  am. 
My  tongue  should  have  been  cut  out  before  it  should  have 
breathed  a  word  against  her.  Dear,  old  grand'm5re  I  1 
care  for  her  so  much,  I  do  indeed.  It  is  only  everything 
here  is  so  difiFerent :  it  makes  me  forget,  I  think ;  it  turns 
my  head  dizzy  like  wine  I" 

"  The  wine  of  flattered  vanity — yes  I  Heads  wiser 
and  older  than  yours  grow  drunk  on  it,"  he  said,  with  a 
quick,  impatient  sigh  as  he  turned  slightly  from  her. 

"  You  thiuk  me  cruel  and  foolish  then?"  she  murmured, 
with  a  touch  of  piteousness  ;  her  reverence  and  love  for 
him  were  stronger  than  anything  else  as  yet  in  her,  and 
were  making  her  odious  in  her  own  sight  if  she  were 
unworthy  in  his. 

He  looked  down  on  her  with  a  smile,  whose  sadness 
and  whose  tenderness  she  could  not  measure,  for  they 
were  beyond  her  knowledge. 

"A  little  cruel — youth  always  is  in  its  own  intense  self- 
absorption  ;  and — as  for  foolishness,  we  cannot  look  for 
you  to  be  very  wise:  but  you  follow  the  world*s  wisdom 
in  choosing  the  things  of  the  world.  But — how  will  it  be 
with  you,  Viva,  if  you  be  obliged  to  come  back  to  the 
only  life  I  can  give  you  ?" 

He  saw  her  turn  pale,  and  she  gave  a  swift,  upward 
glance  of  alarm. 

"  I  will  try  and  be  content,"  she  said,  softly;  and  her 
promise  was  sincere. 

But  scarcely  any  answer  could  have  stung  him  more. 
Ho  knew  what  content  that  has  to  be  striven  for  is  worth ; 
ho  felt  all  the  bitterness  of  such  niggard  return  for  the 
lavishness  of  his  own  donations.  He  repressed  the  woi  ds 
that  rose  to  his  lips.  She  had  been  so  utterly  and  entirely 
his  debtor  that  he  would  not  bring  against  her  the  cbArge 
of  her  ingratitude,  lest  it  should  seem  like  a  citation  of  Us 
own  benefits. 
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Yon  meau,"  he  said,  calmlj,  at  leog-thj  though  the 
fsalnmeas  was  very  hard  to  attaiiij  "that  you  could  not 
be  Biinplj  aod  sincerely  happy  in  your  own  life,  hftving 
once  tasted  the  luxury  aud  brilliancies  of  this  ?  You 
moaUj  that  if  you  have  to  return  to  grand'mfeje  and  her 
cottagfe  you  will  rebel  with  ceaseless  regret  against  them 
both  ?" 

Yiva,  bung  her  head,  and  her  eyes  went  instinctively 
to  the  gleam  of  her  golden  arrow  in  the  mirror. 

**  No,  no,"  she  said,  with  the  tears  trembling  iu  her 
voice.  *'It  is  not  that— I  love  you  so  dearly,  and 
graud'mfere  too — but  it  is  only " 

'^ Only  what?" 

"  That  I  think  I  am  born  for  tMa  life  !  I  always 
seemed,  somehow,  to  want  it  so  much,  even  when  I  did 
not  know  what  it  was  like  I  The  duchess  herself,  who  is 
80  terribly  proud,  says  that  she  is  sufe  I  come  from  some 
great  race  or  another.  Aud  it  may  be,  you  see, — why 
should  it  not  be,  when  all  this  that  is  great  seems  to  come 
to  me  by  nature?  You  remember,  that  English  lord 
with  the  beautiful  face  said  just  the  same  thing  when  he 
passed  me  ?' 

Tricotrln  made  no  answer. 

He  stood  in  the  shadow,  where  she  could  not  tell  what 
changes  swept  over  his  features.  It  cost  him  a  long 
effort  ere  he  could  reply  to  her  as  he  desired  to  do— with- 
out trace  of  the  con  diet  that  raged  in  him.  It  was  a 
strange  caprice  of  accident  by' which,  in  the  very  words 
with  which  she  endeavored  to  exculpate  herself,  she 
thrust  deeper  into  his  soul  the  iron  wherewith  she  so  all 
unconsciously  stabbed  him. 

"You  may  be  right,"  he  said,  at  length.  "Though 
beware  how  you  loan  on  the  thought  of  some  lofty  origin  \ 
it  will  be  but  a  broken  reed  at  best.  I  see,  however, 
plainly  one  thing,^ — that  whether  you  come  of  prince  or 
peasant,  you  will  never  again  be  happy  in  obscurity 
You  w^ould  sooner  go  away  to  Coriolis  than  back  to 
grand'mferel" 

Viva  colored  hotly. 

**  Only  to  Coriolis'  fame:  it  has  greatness  tp  «  way  at 
lea&t" 
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"  Greatness  1  Good  God !  how  irresistibly  what  is  vile 
looks  fair  in  the  eyes  of  woman  !  Pshaw  I  What  aval] 
to  roar  you  fickle  exquisite  things  in  muoceDey  and  soli- 
tude ;  you  find  your  way  to  sin  and  its  pam|>a  as  instinct- 
ively as  mice  steal  out  to  honey  !" 

The  violence  of  the  words  escaped  him  ere  he  knew  It, 
In  the  insupportable  ang^uish  that  it  was  to  him  to  find 
her  thus  wedded  to  vain  thing-s,  and  turned  from  all  that 
ho  had  thought  would  grow  but  dearer  to  her  by  their 
absence. 

She — ignorant  of  his  meanings  but  comprehending  only 
that  he  deemed  her  inconstant  and  unworthy — stood  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes^  half  of  sorrow,  half  of  offense.  She 
knew  that  she  had  been  heartless  and  wroag,  but  also  aho 
felt  herself  aggrieved. 

She  could  not  tell  that  the  feeling  which  moved  htm 
was  the  consciousness  that  she,  unless  lifted  from  tempt 
ation  and  encircled  by  the  safeguards  of  a  sure  and  lofty 
position,  was  precisely  of  the  nature  that  woult^ibe  swiftest 
drawn  down  to  gilded  evil,  that  would  be  ej^il^st  lured  to 
drink  of  the  perfumed  wines  which  poison  as  they  intoxi- 
cate. The  very  ignorance  and  purity  of  her  mind  would 
lay  her  open  and  unguarded  to  the  seductions  which 
would  come  to  her  with  every  appeal  to  her  vanity  and 
her  tastes,  and  with  all  the  darker  traits  veiled  from  her 
and  unguessed.  He  saw  that,  had  the  desire  of  his  heart 
been  given  him,  and  the  creature  of  his  love  been  his, 
there  could  have  waited  for  him  in  the  future  no  other 
fate  than  the  fate  of  Bruno. 

She  did  not  know  thin. 

The  lovely,  careless,  gracefa!  thing,  thinking  of  her 
golden  arrow  in  her  hair,  and  the  azure  glisten  of  her 
dress,  never  even  dreamed  of  the  sharp  despairing  torture 
of  the  man.  And  he  took  heed,  even  h  his  torture,  that 
she  should  not.  Why  vex  the  thougV^tiess  heart  of  a  child 
by  letting  her  behold  a  wound  which  she  could  neither 
measure  nor  comprehend? 

Not  to  pain  her  was  his  first  thought;  and  he  crushed 
the  thorns  into  his  own  breast  uaseen,  rather  than  let 
Ihem  touch  the  hand  which  phe  might  have  stretched  out 
in  pity,  had  she  known  that  they  were  wounding  him. 
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There  was  a  long  silence  between  them  ;  when  he  spoko 
it  was  gently  anrl  grEvely. 

"  1  seem  harsh  to  yoUj  my  child.  I  airi  not  bo,  God 
knows.  You  have  the  foibles  of  your  sex  in  a  strong 
degree ;  but  we  should  scarce  ejcpect  you  to  be  free  frora 
tbem, — with  such  a  face  as  yours,  and  barely  slsteen 
summers  o?er  your  bright  head  !  You  are  enamored  at 
your  life  here,  doubtless,  though  to  my  thinkiag  the  life 
you  have  led  wae  far  simpler,  and  freer,  and  happier.  But 
there  is  one  thing  you  8eem  to  have  forgot,  Yiva ;  your 
sojourn  here  was  but  for  a  visit.  Though  you  have  beea 
given  so  many  gifts,  you  are  but  a  stranger  ?*' 

She  was  silent.  He  saw  once  more  the  quiver  of  dis- 
appointment on  her  mouth.  She  had  never  thought  of 
this— to  her  belief  it  had  been  the  farriea  who  had  brought 
her  to  her  rightful  heritage. 

**  You  have  forgotten  that?"  he  pursued,  "  Yon  have 
forgotten  then,  also,  that  to-day  you  were  to  go  back  with 
me  to  your  own  old  home ;  since  no  guest  can  outstay 
the  limits  of  her  invitation  ?" 

Viva  lifted  her  head^  with  an  impetuous  passion  in  the 
gesture, 

"  Oh,  wait,  wait  I — hear  me  I  It  is  not  because  I  am 
ungrateful,  not  because  I  do  not  love  you  and  grand'mfere 
with  all  my  soul ;  but,  indeed,  I  must  be  something  great 
somehow.  If  it  be  only  charity  here,  I  will  not  stay.  I 
know  I  was  born  an  aristocrat  like  themselves,  I  will 
not  remain  for  their  alms,  however  splendid  they  be.  But 
do  let  me  go  on  the  st-age.  I  need  not  be  wicked,  as  that 
cruel  Coriolfs  is,  I  will  obey  all  you  wish  ;  I  will  do  all 
you  say  ;  but  there  I  could  conquer  the  world,— or  what 
is  the  use  of  the  beauty  you  all  tell  me  I  have  ?  It  is  not 
because  I  am  heartless,  not  because  I  do  not  feel  all  that 
you  and  grand -m^re  have  done  for  me ;  but  I  know  that 
if  I  go  back  to  be  shut  up,  all  the  long  winter  through,  iu 
our  little  room  by  the  riper,  I  shall  die  just  with  longing 
for  some  other  world,  like  the  Mexican  bird  that  the 
sailor  son  of  Sarazin  brought  his  mother  from  over  the 
seas  t" 

The  whole  pent-up  passion  of  the  girFs  heart  broke  out 
in  the  vwheraent  words.     Under  the  terror  that  she  woulc* 
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have  to  return  to  the  monotony  and  peasant  companion* 
ship  of  her  home,  the  flood-gates  of  her  impetuous  de- 
sire were  unloosed ;  and  there  poured  out  before  him  the 
turbulent  stream  of  her  long-repressed  thoughts. 

Of  what  the  stage  was  in  reality  she  had  even  yet  little 
notion ;  it  was  only  in  her  sight  a  means  whereby  women 
of  beauty  and  genius  soared  their  way  from  obscurity  and 
poverty  into  the  light  of  the  world's  adulation.  Every 
sentence  she  uttered  pierced  him  to  the  heart  with  the 
sharpness  of  steel;  but  she  knew  naught  of  that  She 
knew  only  that  he  loved  her.  Why,  then,  should  he  deny 
her  this  one  yearning  of  her  nature — to  be  great  ? 

He  let  her  sp^ak  on,  answering  her  nothing.  To 
answer  her  mu^t  have  been  to  either  condemn  or  affright 
her ;  and  he  dreaded  lest  she  should  see  the  tempest  that 
raged  in  his  heart  of  grief,  and  despair,  and  desire. 

This  was  all  that  he  had  reared  her  for — to  hear  her 
speak  of  the  river-nest  that  had  sheltered  her  as  of  some 
prison-house,  and  beseech  his  permission  to  follow  the 
steps  of  the  vilest  women  of  Paris  ! 

But  of  what  he  suffered  there  was  no  trace  in  his  voice 
when,  at  length,  he  replied  to  her, 

"  I  have  told  you — I  would  rather  see  you  in  your 
grave  than  on  the  stage.  But  that  may  be  a  prejudice. 
You  are  right,  an  actress  may  be  as  noble  and  pure  a 
woman  as  any  other  of  her  sex,  but, — if  she  be,  she  is 
hissed  off  the  boards  !  I  see  well  that  your  heart  is  set 
on  some  far  different  life  than  any  I  can  give  you.  I 
will  think  awhile  on  all  you  have  said,  and  see  you  again. 
Meantime,  go ;  and  if  you  can,  bid  your  host  come  to  me." 

She  paused  before  him,  wistfully. 

"  You  are  angered  against  me  ?" 

He  stooped  to  her,  and  there  was  an  emotion  in  his 
voice  that  she  had  never  heard  before,  as  he  answered 
her. 

"  Child — if  with  years  you  grow  the  guiltiest  woman 
that  ever  shamed  her  sex,  /  shall  have  pardon  for  you 
Can  you  not  even  dream  what  love  is  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  half  fearfully,  her  great  eyes  wide- 
opened  like  a  startled  stag's.  Of  such  a  tenderness  as 
(.his  she  had  no  conception ;  yet  it  stirred  her  to  a  vague 
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terror  and  an  intense  sense  of  worthlessness  and  wcat 
De?is  beneath  the  divine  greatness  of  such  a  gift 

With  a  sudden  wild  awakening  to  its  strenncth  and  her 
own  blindness,  ehe  stretched  her  hands  out  to  him  with 
a  broken  cry. 

"  Ah  I  Who  will  ever  care  foi'  me  like  that  ag-ain  V^ 

For  this  one  instant  the  supreme  value  of  this  priceless 
benediction  outweig-hed  with  her  all  lower  and  baser 
things.  She  saw,  in  that  on©  moment,  that  never,  so 
long  as  her  life  should  last,  woiild  such  a  love  as  this  be 
hers  again. 

A  delirious  hope  flaBbed  on  bim.  He  caught  her  hands 
against  bis  breast^  and  held  them  there  with  Donvulsive 
force 

■  **  Would  that  love  suffice  to  you,  Yiva?  If  you  wan- 
dered with  me  always — were  never  severed  from  me — 
would  you  sigh  then  for  the  golden  gifts  of  the  ricb^  or 
the  triumphs  of  Coriolis  ?" 

His  eyes  fastened  on  her  face  with  feverish  longing, 
with  thirsty  dread  and  desire  mingled,  to  read  his  answer 
there.  She  hesitated  a  momeut,  looking  up  at  him  with 
innocent  wonder,  knowing  no  meaning  in  his  questiou 
save  that  she  should  go  whithersoever  he  went  in  his 
wanderings,  as,  when  a  child,  she  had  so  often  begged 
to  do. 

I  do  not  know,"  she  said,  tenderly,  and  with  a  tremor 
in  the  answer,  for  she  loved  him  in  return  very  fondly, 
^lliough  with  a  love,  to  him,  well-nigh  more  cruel  than 
hate  would  have  been.  *'  I  am  always  so  happy  when 
f  iUB  with  you;  only — only — it  is  to  be  great,  too,  that 
I  wftnt  I" 

He  dropped  her  hajids,  and  turned  away.  The  hope 
t»f  a  mi>mcut^8  span  was  gone. 

**  iScnd  your  host  to  me,"  he  sftid,  briefly. 

She  went  as  he  bade  her  slowly,  musingly,  with  a  cer- 
tain terror  and  vague  sense  of  loss  and  of  remorse  upon 
her.  She  forgot  the  errand  on  which  he  had  sent  her ; 
Imt  went  almost  mechanically  to  her  own  room,  and 
curled  herself  among  its  velvet  cushions,  and  buried  her 
lace  among  its  hot-house  flowers,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart 
would  break— why  she  could  scarce  havo  told. 
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Slie  had  said  the  truth  sincerely,  yet  she  felt  that  she 
had  been  heartless  and  ungratefal ;  she  felt  too,  though 
indefinitely,  that  in  the  answer  she  had  gi^en,  she  had  in 
some  way  or  another  divorced  her  life  from  that  of  the 
one  she  loved  best.  Best,  although  it  was  the  thought 
less  and  half-cruel  child's  love  that  she  rendered  him ; 
best,  although  the  riches  and  glamour  of  the  world  were 
before  him  in  her  sight. 

In  her  solitude  she  thought  more  sadly  and  more 
gravely  of  him.  To  gc/  with  him  in  his  wanderings  as 
she  had  used  to  pray  to  do, — she  wondered  how  it  would 
be  with  her  if  she  did  so  ?  She  remembered  many  happy 
hours  spent  with  him  in  careless  freedom;  among  the 
yellow  wheat  or.  the  ripened  vines ;  drifting  down  the 
river  in  some  great  cumbrous  boat,  that  was  yet  so  darkly 
picturesque,  with  its  heavy  tawny  sails  and  loads  of  com 
or  fruit ;  or  sitting  under  the  broad-leaved  chestnut-trees 
before  some  farm-house  door,  listening  while  the  delicate 
delicious  music  of  the  Straduarius  echoed  through  the 
evening  air,  and  made  the  very  watch-dog  lift  His  head 
to  listen.  She  remembered  so  many  of  those  joyous  sea* 
sons — life  made  up  of  them  would  surely  be  fair  to  the 
sight  and  the  senses  ? 

And  then  with  him  she  knew  her  better  nature  reigned 
as  it  never  did  in  his  absence :  she  was  purer,  simpler, 
braver,  nobler,  beneath  his  influence  than  under  any  other. 
She  knew  as  well  as  he  that  in  this  life  that  she  now  led 
she  had  deteriorated.  She  knew  that  for  sake  of  every 
better  and  higher  thing  in  her  she  should  cast  off  all  these 
desires  for  a  fate  he  could  not  give  her,  and  surrender 
herself  in  innocence  and  contentment  to  the  safety  and 
simplicity  of  her  old  life  beneath  his  will.  He  had  been 
to  her  in  the  stead  of  country,  parentage,  home,  and 
brethren :  he,  he  alone,  as  far  as  her  memory  could  reach, 
had  bestowed  on  her  everything  she  had  received,  from 
the  very  bread  that  had  appeased  her  daily  hunger.  And 
all  the  reward  that  she  had  given  him  had  been  to  pine 
for  an  alien  greatness,  and  to  refuse  to  follow  him  through 
the  years  to  come  !  She  was  hateful  in  her  own  sight ; 
hutoful  and  full  of  guilt.     Her  heart  went  out  to  him  in 
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childUke  contrition  and  longing  tenderness^ ;  but  her  |irid« 
and  the  lusts  of  her  ranity  drew  her  from  him. 

To  wander  with  him  always^ — ^what  would  it  be  htit  to 

be  always  among'  the  people?  True,  ihey  loved  and 
honored  bim,  and  hia  step  bron^^ht  gladness  and  mirth  at 
his  coming,  as  tlie  foot  of  the  wioe-god  sowed  ihjiue  and 
flowers  wbere^er  it  fell. 

But  it  was  ever  among  the  homes  of  the  poor  that  he 
dwelt,  in  their  fields  that  be  labored,  in  their  festivitiea 
that  he  shared.  He  laughed  to  scorn  the  palaces  of  the 
rich,  and  would  never  break  bread  beneath  a  great  man's 
roof  The  dome  under  wlirch  he  worshiped  was  the  blue 
of  the  starlit  skj;  aod  the  ears  for  which  his  melodiee 
were  breathed  were  the  ears  that  through  long  labor  had 
only  heard  the  moving  of  scythes,  or  the  l)eating  of  oars, 
or  the  whirling  of  steam- wheels,  and  had  been  deadeued 
and  deaf  to  the  sweet  serniODS  of  music.  To  bo  with 
him  was  to  be  **ofthe  people"  forever?  forever  to  bo 
banished  from  the  triumphs  of  greatness,  from  the  lux* 
uries  of  wealth. 

And  though  the  gradousnesa  of  love^  and  courage, 
and  poetry,  and  eharitv,  and  tolerance,  and  peace,  would 
Ije  with  her  in  the  life,  she  still  recoiled  from  it  becausd 
it  would  be  without  the  dreamy  splendors  and  aensuat* 
itics  of  riches,  and  without  brilliancy  in  the  sight  of  men 
to  whom  she  would  still  be  but  a  Waif  and  Stray, 

*'l  must  be  grcati"  she  murmured,  vehemently.  "I 
am  sure  I  came  from  greatness  1" 

She  could  not  doubt  it,  as  she  raised  her  head  and 
looked  at  her  face  in  the  mirror  opposite;  there  wore 
patiician  pride  and  patrician  blood  in  every  line  and  huo 
of  it,  flushed  though  its  hot  cheeks  were,  and  tear-laden 
its  brimming  eyes. 

She  felt  herself  the  offspring  of  some  mighty  race,  and 

itiued  to  some  mighty  Bovercignty ;  should  she  be  fatso 
";ios©  ?     No  I. — rather  must  she  be  false  where  every 
eommon  bond  of  gratitude  claimed  fealty; 
s 
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VaiooTEiN  remained  long  where  she  had  left  him,  his 
ftrms  restiDg  on  a.  marble  ahelf  beside  hfoii  and  his  h«iid 
bent  down  oa  them. 

The  torture  of  doubt  was  ended ;  there  remained  lo  i 
f^tead  the  dullness  of  despair. 

The  bird  chose  to  spread  its  wiogs  toward  the  glisten 
ing  golden  roofa  of  kings'  palaces; — let  her  go  I  If  she 
came  not  of  her  own  will  to  find  her  repose  and  safety 
in  hi>  bosom,  not  by  lure  nor  by  prayer  would  he  recal 
her, 

^everthelees^  the  corpse  of  a  dead  hope  lay  heary  o 
him,  and  its  coldness  chilled  to  ice  the  strong  and  vivid 
hlood  within  him, 

Yet  not  now,  even  in  his  own  heart,  did  he  reproach 
her.  It  had  been  his  own  folly,  he  deemed,  to  think  that 
the  free,  wandering,  homeless  life  of  a  man  who  was  poor 
could  suffice  to  the  fanty  and  needs  of  a  fair  woman-child. 
Yet  not  once  did  he  wish  he  were  rich  or  were  great^^ 
the  love  that  would  not  cling  to  him  because  he  could  not 
strew  its  path  with  roses,  and  fill  its  hands  with  golij, 
was  love  worse  than  indifference  in  his  eyes.  Indiffer- 
i^nce  might  have  been  cold^  but  love  such  as  this  waa 
cowardly. 

An  hour  passed ,  unwittingly  to  him;  then  the  door 
once  more  unclosed  and  his  host  entered.  Tricotrio 
started  and  raised  himself  erect;  in  the  dtisky  rnddy 
light  of  the  declining  day  the  agitatioa  on  his  face  was 
reiled. 

'*I  only  this  momeot  learned  that  Yiva  had  left  ^qm,^ 
'taid  the  Duke  de  Lira.  "It  seems  ehe  forgot  your  bid- 
ding until  now.     You  find  her " 

He  paused;  hesitating  how  to  put  the  question  th»t 
was  on  his  lips. 

Tricotrir,  filled  up  t>ie  blank 
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"  Changed  ? — or  well  ?  Which  wonld  you  ask  ?  I  find 
her — as  i  thought  to  find  her — rninod  for  the  \\h  with 
which  she  htid  been  hitherto  content,  and  ready  to  hurl 
herself  to  any  depths  from  which  it  should  )je  promised 
her  she  would  rise  enriched  and  great !  You  hare  done 
what  I  foresaw  would  be  done:  I  do  not  blame  yoa. 
You  haFe  only  brought  out,  under  hot- house  heat,  the 
native  evil  that  always  sleeps  in  such  fair  frail  things  aa 
she.  You  have  thought  to  do  well  by  her,  doubtless  j 
but  how  is  it  well  to  make  a  creature,  half  infant  and 
half  woman,  loathe  all  that  id  honestly  hers,  and  crave  all 
that  can  never  be  hers  except  with  dishonor? — how  is  it 
well,  to  make  the  pure  broad  of  life  taste  coarse  auj  ab- 
horrent to  her,  and  only  the  honeyed  gilded  confectiona 
that  poison  and  cloy  become  the  sole  food  she  wu I  feed 
on  with  appetite?'* 

He  spoke  with  the  swift  eloquence  that  was  islwaya 
natural  to  him  under  emotion;  what  an-ests  the  tspeech 
on  moat  men's  lips  brought  it^  burning  and  rapid  ^s  fire, 
to  his.  His  hearer  listened  without  anger,  though  it  was 
a  bohemian  who  rebuked  him  for  what  the  world  would 

•have  called  a  generous  and  most  marvelous  charity. 
'*  You  do  us  some  wrong,  I  think/'  he  said,  patiently. 
'Here,  the  tastes  that  were  inherent  in  her  have  de- 
veloped; that  is  all.  Is  it  not  better  they  should  do  so, 
while  yet  her  future  is  undecided  and  malleable,  than 
that  they  should  be  discovered  by  herself  and  by  others 
too  late  ?" 

"Too  late  I'' echoed  Tricotrin,  with  uuconseious  vio- 
lence. "  It  is  always  too  late  for  a  child  to  discover  that 
she  is  made  for  riches,  and  rank,  and  honor,  when  she  ia 
^■tuotfaerlesa,  fatherless,  nameless,  and  penniless!  What 
"avail  is  it  ever  for  such  an  one  to  discover  that  shepinea 
f^>r  a  palace,  and  has  the  graces  that  empressea  have  uot  ? 
What  avail  ever,  except  to  lure  her  outward  to  the  road 
where  vice  drosses  itself  as  splendor,  and  disgrace  throne^ 
itself  as  a  sov^ereign,  and  the  woman  who  counts  the 
most  honors  is  the  woman  who  coonts  the  most  sins  !  1 
see  no  end  that  is  served,  except  such  an  end  as  this,  by 
hor  learning  that  she  passionately  craves  what  is  not  hera 
hy  birth  or  by  title,  and  can  never  be  hers  by  purchaso 
unlese  she  barter  her  beauty  for  it  I" 
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"You  forget  our  covenaat,"  interrupted  the  Duke  de 
Lir^,  still  gently,  for  he  interpreted  aright  the  despair 
and  the  dread  which  inspired  words  in  themselves  so 
pregnant  of  offense  for  him,  had  he  so  chosen  to  read 
them.  "You  cannot  think  us  such  barbarians  that  we 
can  forsake  this  lovely  child  when  once  she  has  been 
under  our  roof?  I  gave  you  my  word  to  provide  in  such 
measure  as  I  could  for  her  happiness.  It  is  I  who  am 
her  debtor  for  having  brought  so  much  of  youth,  of  glad 
ness,  and  of  freshness  into  my  own  somber  existence." 

Tricotrin  flashed  a  searching  burning  glance  upon  him: 
he  said  nothing,  but  in  that  glance  he  read  the  other's 
heart  like  a  book, — his  suspicions  were  confirmed. 

"My  mother  has  grown  to  attach  herself  to  Viva,"  the 
nobleman  pursued.  "  She  would  part  from  her  with  re- 
gret ;  of  the  girl's  own  contentment  you  can  judge  for 
yourself.     This  life  suits  her  well — let  her  lead  it." 

"How?" — his  teeth  were  set  hard  as  he  put  the 
question. 

"As  she  does  now.  I  have  no — absolutely  no^— kin- 
dred. I  can  do  as  it  pleases  me  with  my  wealth  without 
wronging  any.  I  will  guarantee  to  her  such  a  fortune  as 
shall  raise  her  above  all  possible  neglect  or  need.  For  a 
year  or  more  she  can  spend  her  time  in  such  studies  as 
are  pleasures  to  her ;  then  when  she  is  some  few  years 
older  she  shall  enter  the  "great  world"  that  she  longs  for, 
in  such  fashion  as  shall  show  to  her  only  its  brightest 
side.  I  know  that  for  her  to  do  this  is  for  you  to  surren- 
der all  the  claims  on  her  which  you  justly  hold  as  her 
sole  friend  and  protector ;  but  it  is  for  her  own  happiness, 
which,  I  think,  can  ill  be  made  in  any  other  way.  If  I 
wound  you  by  what  I  say  you  must  remember  that  in 
saying  it  I  only  keep  my  word. " 

"I  thank  you;  you  are  very  generous." 

That  was  all  he  answered  as  he  turned  and  paced  to 
and  fro  the  length  of  the  chamber.  He  knew  that  the 
words  addressed  to  him  were  spoken  in  honor  and  liber- 
ality ;  the  acknowledgment  of  them  was  wrung  from  his 
justice;  yet  he  could  have  leapt  on  the  man  that  uttered 
them  and  have  strangled  him,  as  wild  beasts  do  their  foes. 

"  You  will  prefer  the  assurance  of  her  future  from  a 
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woman  than  from  a  man,"  pursued  the  other ^  his  sympa^ 
tbiea  were  too  true  to  let  hirn  misconstrue  as  offense  to  him- 
self the  pain  that  he  knew  bis  words  caused,  "  My  mother 
will  say  to  you  all  that  I  say;  in  her  name,  not  in  mine, 
if  you  deem  it  better,  can  the  conveyance  of  such  wealth 
fts  we  may  decide  on  be  made  over  to  Yiva.  She  has  at- 
tached herself  to  the  child:  it  will  lend  a  charm  to  her 
last  years  to  see  so  ^racefnl  a  creature  about  Jier  in  all 
the  brilliance  of  youth.  What  more  can  I  add?  Any 
pledge,  any  security,  any  bond  you  may  wish  I  will  give, 
and  that  life  will  go  well  with  her  1  cannot  doubt,  She 
is  not  one  of  those  formed  to  suffer;  under  calamity,  or 
poverty,  or  shame,  she  might  kill  herself  like  enough,  but 
exist  in  pain  or  want  she  would  never." 

"  That  is  true,'- — he  paced  still  to  and  fro  the  chamber, 
his  head  sunk  down  on  his  chest.  He  knew  that  it  was 
true;  that  this  child  wbom  he  had  rescued  from  the  drear- 
iness of  deatb  by  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  chills  of  tho 
night,  was  of  that  temperament  to  which  existence  must 
be  sweet,  rich,  uncheckered,  or  else^^is  cast  off  by  rash 
passion  in  the  first  bour  of  desolation. 

He  knew  that  with  himself  happiness  could  not  come 
to  her,  since  in  her  sight  that  magic  gift  could  only  be 
summoned  by  a  wand  of  gold.  She  desired  these  things 
which  now  were  offered  to  her:  though  the  effort  were 
to  kill  him  he  wtmld  not  seek  to  hold  her  through  her 
gratitude,  nor  permit  pity  to  approach  him  from  those 
whom  she  selected  in  his  stead.  His  pride  arose  to  re- 
press the  evidence  of  pain  before  the  man  to  whom  her 
allegiance  would  henceforth  be  given,  by  choice  and  pref- 
erence, 

He  came  and  stood  before  her  host,  grave,  calm,  with 
a  huuglity  and  patient  composure,  beneath  which  all  paa- 
siou  and  all  pain  were  alike  held  down  in  silence, 

'*  You  make  a  great  offer;  a  generous  offer,"  he  saiJ 
briefly,  **  From  you,  moreover,  it  is  dictated  by  no  de- 
sign of  a  libertine,  no  desire  of  a  voluptuary,  I  compre- 
hend your  intention,  and  I  honor  its  charity.  Its  accep- 
tation or  its  refusal  lies  with  her  whom  it  concerns,  Dot 
with  me.  It  were  idle  to  affect  to  doubt  which  it  will 
fweive-     Were  slic  my  daughter  I  iihould  refuse,  in  her 
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name,  a  liberality  which,  however  nobly  tendered,  niiiBt 
still  be  an  alms.  But,  baviog  no  sort  of  title  to  her  life, 
I  can  have  no  justification  in  forcing  her  away  from  your 
eh»rity,  which  can  bestow  on  ber  the  magnificence  she 
covcta,  to  retain  her  under  mine,  which  can  scarcely  at 
its  best  lift  her  above  poverty.  Let  your  mother  state 
to  her  to-night  what  you  have  Btated  to  me ;  let  her,  thea, 
weighing  well  the  two,  choose  betwixt  you  and  me.  A 
Uiing  of  ao  much  moment  should  not  be  hastily  adopted 
or  rejectei?  I  foresee  many  objections  to  your  plan: 
many  reajiins  why  much  trouble  may  come  to  you  through 
it;  we  do  not  know  whence  ehe  comes,  nor  who  may 
some  day  claim  her.  But  this  is  for  your  judgment;  not 
for  mine.'* 

TheVJuke  de  Itirh  nnswcrcd  nothing.  He  stood,  look* 
Ing  earuestly  and  with  a  curious  wonder  ou  the  man  who 
thus  addressed  him  with  all  the  tone  of  one  gentleman  to 
another,  though  speaking  of  poverty  and  clad  in  the  guise 
of  a  laborer.  Witb  a  sudden  impulse  he  spoke  aloud  the 
perpl^Ljty  that  had  baffled  him  from  the  hour  when  be 
had  fiist  seen  the  revolutioniBt,  with  the  hymn  of  the  Mar* 
ecillaiae  in  bis  lips,  and  the  red  flag  above  bis  bead,  drive 
back  the  plunderers  from  out  bis  court  of  honor. 

"  Tricotria  I  what  are  you  f  Forgive  me  the  insolence, 
if  insolent  it  be,  for  Sfikti  of  the  friendship  I  would  bear 
you  if  you  let  me.  A  bo  hem  i  an,  a  genius,  a  scholar, 
a  democrat,  a  wanderer,  a  man  who  might  be  everytJung, 
and  who  chooses  to  be  nothing.  What  can  one  make  oj 
you  ?" 

Tricotrin's  fine  delicate  lips  laughed  slightly. 

**  Sir — the  people  do  not  share  your  perplexity.  1 
would  make  myself  intelligible  to  your  Order,  if  I  cared 
for  their  comprehension.  I  am  no  myetery  that  I  know 
of;  save  that  truly  a  man  who  does  not  care  for  greed  or 
for  gain  is  an  anonialy  in  this  dsy  I  But  I  do  not  care  to 
speak  of  myself.  I  thank  you  for  your  offer  of  friendship ; 
but  J  make  no  friendshipa.  And  from  your  order  to  mine 
they  would  savor  too  much  of  patronage  for  my  taste. 
Let  us  rather  conclude  the  matter  which  atone  unites  us, 
^for  a  Beafion,  You  desire  absolutely  to  adopt  Viva  into 
your  faiuily  nnd  your  station  f " 
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I  do  BO." 

"You  remember  that  contingencies  nmj  arise  iLat  I 
cannot  avert  ?  No  one  koows  whence  ehe  camej  nor  bj 
whom  she  was  bora  or  begotten  ;  there  is  the  poesibilitj 
at  any  time  of  claimants  arising ;  specially  so  wheu  she 
is  of  prominence  in  the  world." 

'*That  we  must  hazard,  I  thmkthat  there  is  little.  I 
have  bad  fresh  inquiries  instituted  whence  you  discovered 
her:  but  there  appears  no  clew  whatever  to  her  parentage 
or  her  abandonment  And  the  crime  of  such  abaadoti- 
uieut  will  keep  silent  its  perpetrators.  Moreover, — who 
baa  seen  her  in  that  little  chalet  by  the  Loire?  A  few 
peasants  only.  There  are  indeed  Coriolis  and  her  young 
lover,  l>ut  we  can  guard  her  from  their  sight  until  such 
time  as,  with  her  womanhood,  she  shall  have  so  changed 
that  they  would  never  dream  of  her  identity.  Unless 
you  choose  to  reveal  it,  none  need  recognize  her  in  the 
new  life  she  will  lead.'* 

"  I  shall  not  do  so.  At  the  same  time  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  I  cannot  guard  you  or  her  from  such  possibili* 
ties.  And  I  deem  them  more  perilous  than  you  do 
Women  like  CorioUs  never  forget  aught — save  their  God, 
Nor  on  the  other  hand  will  I  surrender  my  right  to  have 
free  access  to  her  whenever  I  may  deem  fit.  Account  for 
my  connection  with  her  as  you  please:  but  1  will  not  be 
debarred  from  some  w^atch  over  her  life.'* 

"Heaven  forbid  you  should  he.  If  she  ever  forget 
what  she  owe  to  yon " 

'*  She  will  forget  it.  It  is  not  remembrance  of  that  kind 
that  I  need.  But  1  desire  to  have,  always,  the  power  to 
judge  for  myself  of  how  far  from,  or  bow  near  to,  bappi- 
Dess  she  be.  You  may  trust  me  to  exercise  the  power  ia 
such  wise  as  will  he  best  for  her.  As  regards  wealth, — 
it  would  not  be  just,  that  taking  her  to  a  glittering  liftj, 
she  should  be  abandoued  to  the  chaDces  o1^  caprice ;  or 
left  to  poverty  if  your  mother  die.  Therefore,  let  the 
Duchess  de  Lir^  settle  on  her  such  sum  as  she  shall  deein 
just,  if  Viva  decide — ^and  there  can  be  no  queetiou  but 
fcthe  will  so  decide — on  acceptance  of  your  offer.  Let  her 
puudor  well,  understand  fully,  what  it  is  she  does.  As 
iilie  selects,  then  so  Ih^  her  future.     If  I  da  not  thank  you 
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as  you  may  deem  you  deserve,  believe  that  I  do  not  the 
less  appreciate  the  gentleness  and  benevolence  which 
move  you.  I  leave  you  to  acquaint  her  yourself  of  your 
will  with  her.  Ton  can  then  propose  to  her  all  that  you 
desire,  and  see  if  she  accept  your  guardianship :  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  she  will  do  so." 

As  he  turned  to  move  away,  his  host  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  arrest  him. 

*'  Stay !  Tricot  no,  if  it  give  you  pain,  if  it  cause  you 
regret,  to  part  with  her  to  our  keeping,  I  do  but  ill  repay 
the  debt  I  owe  to  you  ?" 

'*  You  owe  me  none.  I  forced  my  people  from  plunder 
and  inceiidiarism :  think  you  I  should  have  done  other- 
wise if  they  had  attacked  the  house  of  my  enemy  ?" 

"No  matter,  I  do  not  hold  what  you  did  so  lightly. 
Well  as  they  loved  you  they  were  nigh  turning  on 
you  for  thwarting  them,  like  tigers  balked  of  their  spoil. 
And  if  to  lose  the  child  you  have  cherished  cause  you  one 
pang  of  regret " 

Tricotrin  stopped  the  phrase  on  his  lips  with  a  smile 
that  had  an  irony  more  mournful  than  tears. 

"  Pshaw  I  Is  there  aught  that  we  love  that  does  not 
stab  us,  somewise,  soon  or  late  ?  There  is  no  serpent 
without,  that  can  sting  half  so  hard  as  the  tenderness 
in  us  I" 

Then,  his  pride  forbidding  him  even  so  much  as  these 
words  of  reproach  and  lament,  he  laughed  as  he  passed 
to  the  door. 

"I  am  a  wanderer,  and  have  no  ties  to  be  ruptured. 
You  solve  a  problem  that  began  to  grow  knotted  and 
vexatious  in  my  hands.  I  should  thank  you  more  than 
I  have  done.  Without  you  Viva  would  most  likely  have 
passed  to  the  path  of  Coriolis.  Her  rescue  is  my  obli- 
gation.    Adieu  I " 

He  was  gone  as  the  farewell  was  spoken:  in  his  hand 
was  the  injured  Arlecchino.  Even  a  trifle  that  pleasured 
her  bad  worth  in  his  eyes ;  and  a  promise  concerning  a  toy 
had  its  bond  on  him,  even  though  the  toy  were  his  rival. 

As  he  passed  an  open  door,  a  soft,  silvery,  luminous 
thing  sprang  through  it  toward  him ;  it  was  the  form  of 
Viva,  in  the  airy  grace  of  her  evening  appareling. 
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ot  going?"  she  whispered.  **  Madatuo  re- 
ceives to-night,  and  they  h»ve  dressed  me  early— 1  waul 
you  to  look  at  me  !" 

His  breath  came  aod  weot,  swift  and  hard.  While  \m 
heart  was  breaking  over  her,  ihU  frivolous  thiog  ouly 
heeded  the  sweep  of  lacea  and  the  shimmer  of  siiksT 

"  Yo«  were  fairer  in  your  vine  garland/'  ho  Baid  briefly. 

She  g^ave  a  sigh  of  impatience, 

*'0h!  how  can  you  say  soP  Just  look  at  mop  I  am  all 
snow  and  silver,  like  a  fd.iry.'' 

And  she  shook  herself,  and  whirled  round  Hj^hlly;  iliat 
the  gossamer  tissues  might  gleam  in  the  light  and  fhmt 
on  the  air,  A  strange  dreamy  memory  of  the  (Jltiuuu 
Willis  of  legend,  who  daticea  in  Iho  niidsiimnier  ukjuji- 
Kght,  and  with  whom  whosoever  dance  also  must  piirinh 
ere  dawn,  came  to  him  in  the  tnonient,  as  such  wfjtrd  fan* 
ctes  will  come  to  minds  of  the  strongest 

"Nature  has  given  you  beauty,  Take  hoed  how  you 
use  It,"  he  said  wearily.  "But  you  are  too  young  for 
these  pleasures,  Viva-" 

''OUI  They  only  let  me  go  for  one  hour,  just  to  now 
and  be  seen,"  she  murmured,  with  the  te*''8  still  wot  o»i 
her  flushed  cheeks  '*And  it  is  so  beauti'ul  theru!  iinri 
the  great  ladies  caress  me,  though  I  think  Miat  they  hutn 
me  in  their  hearts!  aod  the  great  oobluf  uAi  ma  th<ty 
never  saw  anything  half  so  lovely  as  I  am.  And  J  thuik 
it  is  true  when  I  look  in  the  uiiirors:  t>«re  la  na  uiw 
like  me  I** 

The  eonfessioQ  was  so  naive;  the  vanity,  *«  yet  m  itmo- 
cent;  even  in  that  hour  he  could  not  chooser  but  HUiila  Hi 
them,  though  the  smile  was  very  mournfuL 

"  From  the  world  tbey  prepare  you  for,  a^l  iht?  Wfrrfd 
of  C^riolis  there  m  little  diJfc'rence,  ftave  n  p^zitifi^  r/f  lip 
liouiir!  liut^^what  eaii  they  call  yim  lu  tlil»  htmmt  U» 
tlnelr  fuests  ?^ 

"  Only  Ti va :  tliefe  ta  mjntefy  b*pt  up  ftbdfft  m^,  Ji  k 
tboitj^lii  tliat  I  AID  tJie  graodebild  of  *  fle«4  f^isnA  rif 
wdaineX  whom  &be  ban  dhBCovered  io  ma  otMOi'tt  pciiP 
^km,  K otli)^  ciefimte  ia  bold.  MAdaiee  Wut%  to  h%we  It 
•Jl  ^Stt^Aamj  aimI  vague,  aad  to  exdl£  p««ipkr%  \»f*^wtl^ 
tCikg  aaytbiog  to  ibrir  ^mAtdXf/^ 
ii* 
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"  So !  Tou  take  kindly  already  to  the  lies  of  the  groat 
world?" 

Viva  colored:  the  dauntless  haughty  nature  of  the 
child-  was  instinctively  and  inherently  truthful,  and  he 
had  trained  her  to  look  on  falsehood  as  the  disgraoe  of 
the  coward. 

"  I  do  not  say  anything,"  she  murmured.  ''  It  is  sup- 
posed so,  and  I  am  not  to  contradict  it  Madame  tells  me 
that  it  would  never  do  to  allow  it  to  be  divined  that  I  am 
— a  foundling." 

The  '-dC  abhorred  word  was  very  low;  it  could  not  be 
consoled  to  her  even  by  her  own  convictions  of  her  splen- 
did though  hidden  lineage,  which  she  never  doubted  would 
soon  or  late  blossom  out  into  some  magnificence  of  her- 
itage and  celebrity. 

"  No  I"  he  said,  with  a  grave  tenderness  in  his  tone  that 
moved  her  strangely.  *'And  yet,  though  you  will  deem- 
me  cruelly  harsh  to  say  so,  I  doubt  if  it  would  not  be 
bettor  for  your  future  if  that  one  memory  of  what  you 
were  could  be  kept  ever  before  you  I  I  see  you  to-morrow 
— farewell." 

She  stood  irresolute  and  remorseful  as  he  passed  away; 
then,  a  strain  of  music  caught  her  ear,  and  she  turned  to 
a  mirror  near. 

"I  shall  have  no  beauty  if  I  cry!"  she  thought,  and 
she  choked  back  the  sobs  which  were  fast  rising  in  her 
throat  as  she  looked  at  her  own  reflection. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

"Sue  hq,^  accepted.  It  is  quite  natural  she  should 
have  done  so." 

He  spoke  quietly,  with  a  grave  courtesy,  where  he 
stood  on  the  morrow  in  the  chamber  of  the  Duchess  de 
Lir^  Ue  was  quick  to  conceal  all  emotion,  impassioned 
and  impulsive  though  his  nature  was ;  and  he  came  liefore 
them  calm,  careless,  full  of  the  ready  wit  and  of  thii  easy 
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gglig'eiice  of  his  habitual  manner.  His  tempor  mado 
bitii  fling  off  pain;  and,  having  onc^  resolv^ed  to  surrender 
her  up  to  those  who  virtually  purchased  her  hj  superior 
wealth,  he  was  none  the  less  resolved  to  conceal  from 
them  that  the  surrender  cost  him  atight.  The  intelligence 
that  she  had  thus  chosen  was  no  blow  to  him:  he  had 
not  dreamed  that  she  would  choose  otherwise.  All  that 
she  desired  they  could  bestow ;  nothing  that  she  desired 
couM  he  accord  her ;  and  he  knew  well  how  the  affections 
of  such  fcminiDe  Caprices  as  Viva  were  guided  by  their 
iunny  f^.^d  unconscious  egotism. 

The  old  aristocrat  studied  him  with  well-concealed 
wonder*  She  knew  of  the  debt  that  her  son  had  owed  to 
him  in  the  times  of  the  revocation;  but  she  abhorred 
every  form  of  revolution,  and  had  imagined  him  a  coarse 
eccentric  man  of  the  people  who  could  he  dismissed  ajj 
soon  as  his  Waif  were  pijrcha&ed  from  him,  as  easily  as 
the  husk  of  a  chestnut  is  thrown  away,  when  the  sweet 
snowy  kernel  is  extracted,  She  was  lost  in  the  samo 
amazemetit  and  wrath  aa  had  at  the  first  moved  her  at 
finding  in  the  bohemian  whom  she  had  thought  to  relieve 
by  taking  a  burden  from  his  hands,  a  maa  who  dictated 
terms  to  her,  and  made  the  presence  of  a  foundling  in 
her  house  as  grave  a  matter  as  the  betrothal  of  a  princess, 
and  spoke  to  her  with  all  the  dignity  and  power  of  an 
equal,  while  he  fascinated  her  by  an  irresiHtible  charju 
she  could  neither  analyze  nor  dispute. 

Though  worldly-wise  and  haughty  to  coldness,  the 
aged  duchess  hod  a  certain  gentleness  of  heart,  and  a 
f^at  geoerosity.  The  desire  of  her  beloved  and  only 
living  SOD  was  law  to  her ;  and  although  she  had  viewed 
at  first  with  aversion  aod  disgust  his  attraction  toward 
a  naoieleas,  and  doubtless  bastard  child,  she  had  ended 
by  feebng  a  woman's  tenderness  for  the  child  herself; 
whose  native  grace,  pride,  aud  refiiiemeiat,  asshnilatcil 
themselves  so  rapidly  to  her  own.  Her  son-s  desire  had 
been  at  first  incxpHcable  and  most  unwelcome  to  her  ; 
but  now,  there  had  come  into  her  thoughts  a  vague  con 
eeptiou  wliich  she  did  not  like  to  brood  upon,  yet  which 
insensibly  served  to  rceoticilo  her  to  his  wishes:  the 
threatened  extint;tic»u  of  his  race  was  a  great  misery  to 
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bef,  her  craviog  for  its  perpetuation  Btill  stronger  than 
her  pride  ;  as  it  seemed  he  could  never  be  wooed  by  those 
of  his  own  rank, — since  the  days  of  his  earliest  youth 
when  a  cruel  treachery  bad  taught  bim  hia  alienation 
from  their  sex,— would  it  not  be  better  that  ho  should 
wed  even  with  a  peasant  than  leave  bis  name  to  perish? 

Jf  this  were  ever  to  be  so,  the  preparation  and  com- 
mencement for  it  must  be,  she  resolved,  the  absolute  and 
unalterable  banishment  of  all  things  connected  with  the 
girl's  past  life.  Therefore  her  chagrin  and  her  wrath 
wt^re  greatj  when  in  the  man  whom  she  projected  to  dis- 
miss forever,  she  encounteTed  as  proud  a  spirit,  and  as 
resolute  a  will  as  her  own,  one  who  scarcely  thanked  her 
for  ber  splendid  offer,  and  who  dictated  conditions  as 
though  he,  not  shOy  were  the  patron  and  the  donor. 

At  his  last  stipulation,  she,  bad  it  not  been  for  her  son, 
would  have  bade  him  take  back  his  foundliug  and  make 
a  servant,  a  gipsy,  an  actress  of  ber,  what  he  would: 
yet  the  last  stipulation  which  offended  her  so  deeply  was 
but  this : 

"  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  add,"  said  Tricotrin, 
when  their  interview  drew  nigb  its  end.  "  It  is  to  stipu- 
late that  I,  myself,  shall  never  be  denied  access  to  her» 
You  can  account  for  my  knowledge  of  ber  as  seems  best 
to  you.  I  have  spoken  my  desire  that  she  should  never 
be  painfully  reminded  of  her  past,  or  led  to  feel  that  she 
is  deemed  of  an  inferior  class  to  that  in  which  she  will 
benceforth  move ;  you  may  be  certain  therefore  that  my 
presence  will  never  be  forced  on  ber,  unadvisedly  or  in- 
opportunely. But  I  will  not  surrender  the  right  to  judge 
for  myself  of  her  bappiness  or  uahappiness,  I  will  not 
relinquish  the  power  of  ascertaining  the  truth  concerning 
her  welfare.  I  will  not  consent  to  become  as  a  stranger 
to  her." 

''It  is  impossible,"  commenced  Madame  de  Lii"^;  but 
her  son,  standing  beside  ber  chair,  laid  his  hand  on  hers; 

"  Nay,  madarae,  it  is  but  just/'  he  said  quietly. 

"It  is  but  just,"  repeated  Tricotrin,  calmly,  "to  myself 
and  to  her.  All  that  1  know  of  her  history  you  know; 
and  that  all  is  nothing.  But  I  have  taken,  of  ray  own 
will,  thfi  uiaintenauce  and  direction  of  her  life,     Havinj^ 
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once  assumed  those,  I  should  err  to  her  if  I  did  not  en?!- 
tinue  to  hold,  at  least,  the  ability  to  know  how  life  goes 
with  her  in  her  futurG-  1  have  eaid,  and  1  repeat  it  if 
that  be  needful,  that  I  shall  exercise  the  ri^ht  with  all 
due  regard  to  her  position  or  your  prerogative  ;  but  the 
light  itself  1  shall  not  relinquish.  She  will  see  me  very 
irtireJy,  very  rarely  indeed,  if  she  be  happy  ;  but  whea- 
e<er  she  needs  me — if  ever  she  needs  me — I  shall  h& 
tWre.'" 

'  Surely  I"  interposed  the  duke,  still  with  that  gentle 
toach  of  his  hand  on  hers,  entreating  silence  from  his 
mother.     "  Do  not  think  that  we  seek  to  teach  her  either 

^k  ingf^titadc  or  oblivion." 

B  '  There  will  be  no  need  to  teach  them.  Both  will 
comR  self-aown  1  Nay  I  Do  not  think  I  say  thia  either 
in  ittjny  or  blame.  She  is  human ;  why  should  we  ex- 
pect ner  to  be  above  humanity?  I  thank  you  for  your 
kind  If  ess  toward  her,  I  see  in  it  a  beneficence  to  my  ^ 
self  For  evil  would  have  touched  her  in  obscurity  and 
want  <>f  riches.  Yon  have  saved  her  from  the  e'"^nce — 
the  ctrtainty^ — that  in  the  only  life  she  cooM  have  led 
througD  rae  she  would  one  day  have  cursed  me  that  {  ever 
came  l^tween  her  and  the  death  that  was  allotted  to  her 
in  her  infancy.  To  you,  madam e,  I  need  say  nothing. 
You  aiis  a  woman ,^^I  need  not  remin''  you  that  she  is 
worse  ihau  motherless?  You  are  of  gentle  blood, -^I 
need  n^t  bid  you  remember  that  a  scornful  word,  which 

■  is  a  jt^st  ko  the  well-born,  can  sting  like  a  serpent  what  \a 
desolat**  and  dependent  ?  You  are  aged,^l  need  not 
solicit  fiom  yon  sympathy  and  patience  with  the  fanciful 
enthusiasms  and  wayward  ways  of  youth  ?  The  gift  of 
your  gold  will  be  the  generosity  that  the  world  will 
appraise.  It  is  the  gift  of  your  lore  and  your  gentlene^a 
that  I  would  bespeak  for  Yiva.  An  old  peasant- woman 
gave  them  ;  they  were  all  ehe  had  to  give.  Bat— unless 
ihey  be  added  to  your  treasures  likewise,  the  child,  amid 

P  riches,  will  remain  poor  indeed,     I  will  bid  her  farewell 
now;  and  then — ^she  has  her  will,  she  i^youra." 
Hb  voice  wai^catm  and  unbroken  thr-^ugbout  the  worrls^ 
vet  thcrti  was  an  accent  in  thera  that  thrilled  through  tho 
fiearta  of  hia  hearers ;   and,  aa  she  heard,  dimmed  with  a 
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strange  unwonted  emotion,  the  keen  eyes  of  the  chill,  im« 
perious,  disdainful  protectress  of  what  had  forever  aban- 
doned him. 

"  He  dictated  to  m«/"  she  murmured,  as  he  quitted  the 
chamber,  moved  as  she  had  never  been  through  many 
years,  beneath  whose  ice  the  love  she  had  borne  her  son 
had  been  the  only  living  thing  of  warmth.  ''And  you 
called  him  a  man  of  the  people,  my  son  I" 

"  He  calls  himself  so " 

"  Of  the  people  ?  Of  the  mob  ?  Ridiculous  I  He  has 
the  voice  of  a  man  bom  to  rule ;  he  has  the  grace  and 
the  negligence  of  courts.  What  is  there  of  the  populace 
about  hira  ?" 

"  Nothing  save  his  sympathies.  They  are  wholly  with 
the  people." 

"  Bah  I  that  is  no  rule.  One  is  sometimes  tired  of  one's 
self — of  one's  order.  How  else  would  you  get  your 
Egalit6s,  your  Mirabeaux  ?  There  are  conservative  work- 
people ;  there  are  democrative  prince** .  You  know  nothing 
else  of  him  ?" 

"Nothing.     No  one  knows  anything  of  Tricotrin." 

"Tricotrinl  Pshaw  1  Tricotrin!  Is  that  a  name?  It 
means  nothing  I"  answered  the  old  patrician,  with  impa- 
tience. "  That  man  has  borne  some  other  name ;  that 
man  must  have  been  noble  once  I" 

"  Why  so  ?  He  is  a  scholar,  an  artist,  a  genius,  but  a 
bohemian,  nevertheless,  to  the  core.  For  the  twenty 
years  and  more  that  I  have  heard  of  him  he  has  been  sim- 
ply what  he  is,  a  lawless  wanderer  of  the  '  ^cole  buissork' 
nitre. ' " 

Madame  de  Lir^  shook  her  silvered  head. 

"No  matter  I  He  must  have  race  in  him.  Heraldrj 
may  lie ;  but  voices  do  not.  Low  people  make  money, 
drive  in  state,  throng  to  palaces,  receive  kings  at  their 
tables  by  the  force  of  gold ;  but  their  antecedents  always 
croak  out  in  their  voices.  They  either  screech  or  purr; 
they  have  no  clear  modulations.  Besides,  their  women 
always  stumble  over  their  train,  and  their  men  bow  worse 
than  their  servants.  But  this  luau,  look  you,^^he  has 
high  blood  in  his  veins,  however  he  come  by  it.  And— > 
he  suffers." 
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Her  Bcute,  penetrative  acameQ  had  pierced  to  the  tratb, 
though  with  it  she  had  never  once  Beemed  to  have  a  pulse 
of  sympathy.  Her  son  paced  slowly  and  miisinglj  to 
and  fro  her  chamber,  with  an  anxious  shadow  on  hia  face, 

*'  I  hope  not,"  he  said,  with  a  pang  of  self-remorse.  "  f 
hope  to  heaveo  not  I     1  have  done  for  the  best ^' 

"Bah I"  miirmnred  the  duchess,  with  her  delicate 
irouy.  "  Do  not  use  those  words.  Nobody  ever  takea 
refuge  in  them  except  when  they  divine  tbey  have^ — done 
wrong.  Ha!f  the  misery  of  this  world  is  made  by  per- 
sons 'doing  for  the  best/  instead  of  leaving  others  alone 
to  do  just  as  they  choose  1  It  is  ^best'  for  her,  of 
course — the  pretty,  heartless  thing  But  for  the  man, — 
it  ia  a  little  hitter.  Tour  silver  Harlequin  and  my  gold 
shoe-buckles  outweigh  him^  and  all  his  years  of  care,  with 
her  -y  it  is  a  little  bitter — that  I" 

"  It  must  be  so — indeed  1"  murmured  her  son  ;  and  for 
his  good  deed  he  felt  a  deeper  remorse  than  many  feel  for 
brutal  crimes. 

He  had  gone  to  her  where  she  had  stayed  during  the 
hour  of  their  converse,  in  a  dainty,  radiant  little  room  that 
was  called  hers.  She  was  kneeling  by  one  of  its  couches, 
with  her  head  bowed  down  upon  the  pile  of  cushions^  as 
he  entered,  She  had  chosen  as  her  desire  and  her  ambi- 
tion dictated,  chosen  as  her  vanity  entreated,  chosen  as 
the  evil  spirit  that  her  Prince  Faineant  had  awakened  in 
her,  tempted  and  urged  her  to  do.  And  yet  there  were 
sorrow  and  shame  on  her ;  she  felt  unworthy  in  her  own 
sight  In  the  moment  of  her  triumph  she  felt  humili- 
ated ;  in  the  very  seizure  of  her  wishes  she  felt  disap- 
pointed. 

Though  vain  things  too  often  obsci^red  it,  the  core  of 
her  heart  was  pure  and  brave ;  its  fil>ors  were  of  nobler 
^tuff  than  the  egotisms  and  the  fjivotities  that  surrounded 
It  There  were  ^launtlessness  and  truth  enough  there 
iitill  to  make  her  know  that  she  had  acted  basely ;  that 
the  humblest  peasant-girl  working  in  the  vineyards  in 
eummer  droughts  for  her  own  existencej  was  more  near  to 
true  dignity  and  freedom  than  was  she;  that  the  coarsest 
shepherd  or  swine  herd,  keeping  his  herds  upon  the 
plainM,  and  giving  of  his  poor  wage  to  the  parent  or  iLd 
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heoefactor  who  had  reared  him,  was  nobler  and  more 
grateful  than  herself. 

Her  pride  told  her  that  she  should  refuse  all  alms  how- 
ever disguised  in  a  magnificent  liberality ;  her  conscience 
told  her  that  she  should  reject  all  temptations,  however 
glittering  and  alluring,  which  would  banish  from  her  the 
lives  that  had  sheltered  and  succored  her  own.  She  was 
well  aware  that  she  was  won  by  the  purples  and  fine 
linens,  the  brilliancies  and  the  aggrandizements  of  the 
bribe  by  which  she' was  enthralled;  and  she  was  worth- 
less in  her  own  eyes. 

For  the  second  time  in  her  life  she  shrank  from  the 
presence  of  the  only  living  creature  that  she  loved ;  in  his 
gaze  she  felt  an  accusation ;  in  his  voice  she  heard  the 
accents  of  a  judge.  Though  she  had  done  naught  against 
him  she  felt  as  though  she  had  betrayed  him ;  she  had 
forsaken  him ;  she  had  denied  him ;  she  had  been  ashamed 
of  her  allegiance  to  him.  She  knew  that  she  had  sinned 
as  sinned  the  faithless  disciple  who  denied  his  master. 

The  bread  of  life,  and  the  food  of  the  spirit,  had  alike 
come  to  her  from  his  hand  and  from  his  voice ;  he  had 
bestowed  on  her  daily  bread  through  his  charity,  and  had 
raised  her  soul  toward  high  imperishable  things  by  his 
words.  She  owed  him  a  greater  debt  than  the  nourish- 
ment of  her  mortal  form ;  she  owed  him  the  rescue  of  her 
mind  from  the  sloughs  of  ignorance  and  vice ; — and  the 
way  that  she  paid  this  debt  was  to  desert  him  for 
the  bribes  of  wealth  !  Her  truer  nature  told  her  that, 
although  following  in  its  flight  the  gilded  arrow  of  ambi- 
tion, she  had  in  that  desertion  left  the  greatness  which 
was  pure  and  lofty  for  the  greatness  which  was  a  toy  of 
tinsel. 

To  be  true,  to  preserve  truth  unstained  at  any  cost,  had 
been  the  one  lesson  he  had  ever  taught  her;  and  she 
would  be  henceforth  a  lie — delicate,  sunlit,  harmless 
indeed,  but  still  a  lie  to  herself  and  the  world. 

When  the  vine  wreath  had  dropped,  crushed  and 
broken  on  the  floor.  Viva  would  have  given  the  world,  if 
she  had  owned  it,  to  bring  back  the  bloom  and  the  fresh- 
ness to  the  bright  crown  that  she  had  scorned  because  the 
people  had  woven  it,  and  a  great  man  had  seen  her  wear 
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St.  Her  old  child-Itfe  that  she  had  despised  and  rebelled 
against  because  it  was  obectire  and  simple,  and  led  amid 
peasantry,— would  ebe  mgh  as  vainly  for  it,  she  won- 
dered, as  she  had  done  for  the  lost  grape  garland  ? 

Yet  she  cast  it  from  her  heedlessly  aod  willingJy. 

Until  the  vine  lea\^e9  of  youth  are  faded,  who  knows 
their  value  or  sweetness?  None,  alasl  while  yet  the 
violet  down  is  on  the  grapes,  while  yet  the  hair  that 
they  crown  is  unsilvered  by  time. 

Some  vague  sense  of  the  bitter  fact  that  corrodes  all 
human  life — ^the  fact  that  desire  is  everything,  fruition  or 
possession  but  little — came  to  Yiva,  id  the  granting  of 
her  wish,  as  it  comes  to  the  lover,  the  monarch,  the  bride, 
the  hero,  the  Btatesman,  the  poet,  all  alike,  when  that 
which  they  have  sighed  for,  and  thirsted  for,  lies  feasted 
on  to  satiety  within  their  tired  grasp. 

Viva  had  gained  the  '* great  world;"  and  because  she 
had  gained  it  all  the  old  things  of  her  lost  past  grew  unal- 
terably sweet  to  her  now  that  they  no  longer  could  be 
hers.  The  brown,  kind,  homely,  tender  face  of  grand'- 
mfere;  the  gambols  of  white  and  frolicsome  Bebee;  the 
woods  where,  with  every  spring^,  she. had  filled  her  arms 
with  sheaves  of  delicate  primroses;  the  quaiot  little  room 
with  its  strings  of  melons  and  sweet  herbs ;  its  glittering 
bra^s  and  pewter,  its  wood-fire  with  the  Boup-pot  simmer- 
ing above  the  tiame;  the  glad  free  days  in  the  vineyard, 
and  on  the  river,  with  the  winds  blowing  fragrance  from 
over  the  clover,  and  flax,  and  the  acacias  and  lindens; 
nay,  even  the  old,  quiet,  sleepy  hours  within  the  convent- 
walls,  lyinp-  on  the  lush  unshaven  grass^  while  the  drowsy 
bells  raajr  to  vespers  or  compline  ; — all  became  suddenly 
precious  and  dear  to  her  when  once  she  knew  that  they 
bad  drifted  away  from  her  for  evermore. 

But  never  yet  so  dear  or  so  precious  that  they  made 
her  waver  in  her  choice.  The  young  wood-dove  fluttered 
her  white  wrings  in  impatience  for  their  flight  from  tho 
forest-covert  to  the  rose  aiales  of  kings'  gardens. 

^ud  he — thanked  God  that  he  had  found  strength, 
agaioRt  hiniBelf,  to  bid  lier  go  where  heart,  and  fancy,  and 
Qosire  had  already  taken  flighty  a3  he  beheld  her  on  that 
T  25 
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morning  in  which,  for  the  last  time,  he  was  with  her  as 
the  guide  and  guardian  of  her  life. 

She  had  been  robbed  from  him,  less  by  the  tempting 
of  others  than  by  the  discontent  of  her  own  soul.  It 
was  cruel  as  the  serpent's  tooth  to  relinquish  the  grace  of 
her  caressing  ways,  the  fairness  of  her  perfect  loveliness, 
the  watch  of  her  bright  and  wayward  intellect,  to  others. 

He  who  loved  Mankind,  but  who  had  long  had  no  spe- 
cial love  within  his  heart,  had  grown  in  the  last  few 
months  to  passionately  cherish  and  desire  her.  Yet  to 
hold  by  force,  what  he  could  not  gain  from  fidelity,  would 
have  been  an  egotism  and  a  baseness  impossible  to  him. 

"  You  think  me  wicked  I"  she  murmured,  as  he  stood 
beside  her.  "  You  think  me  ungrateful — sielfish — ^fuU  of 
greed?  I  told  you  the  other  night  that  I  would  not 
take  their  charity,  however  splendid  it  might  be— -and  I 
have  taken  it.     I  have " 

"Hush!"  he  said,  gravely.  "Speak  of  it  no  more— 
never  more.  You  have  chosen — chosen  where  your  de- 
sire already  had  run  before  you.  You  have  not  known 
when  you  were  happy ;  such  ignorance  is  ingratitude  to 
fate.  You  are  happy  now,  with  such  happiness  as  comes 
from  granted  wishes ;  be  wise  enough  to  know  it." 

''Ah,  yes  I"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  vibration  of  pas- 
sionate repentance  in  her  voice.  **I  have  my  wishes; 
but  I  feel  weak  and  guilty  in  the  joy  of  them.  Just  so 
I  longed  for  jewels ;  but  when  that  young  prince  gave 
me  them,  although  I  loved  them,  I  never  felt  at  peace. 
And  it  is  just  so  now  1" 

"  Child, — what  title  have  you,  do  you  think,  to  escape 
the  doom  of  all  humanity  ?  You  desire — ^you  possess — 
and  you  find  repentance  and  satiety  already  lying,  in  wild 
justice,  at  the  core  of  the  thing  you  have  coveted.  You 
are  no  exception  ;  you  have  the  common  fate  of  all  mor 
tality." 

'-  But  then  it  is  because  what  I  desired  was  wrong' 
When  I  wished  for  the  vine-feast,  when  I  wished  for  yow 
coming,  when  I  wished  for  the  swallows'  return,  when  I 
wished  for  a  sail  on  the  water,  it  was  not  so ; — ^I  was  so 
happy  when  my  wishes  came " 

"  Because  your  desires  then  were  innocent    Nay,  they 
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are  uow  no  guilty  but  they  are  e  or  rode  d,  they  ftre  born  of 
envy  and  the  lusts  of  wealth ;  and  their  advent  is  not 
peace,  because  your  conscience  ia  in  unrest  at  their  pur- 
chase." , 

"Because  I  know  myself  bo  false  to  you!"  she  cried^ 
in  that  breathlees  terror  of  a  sudden  remorse.  "  Because, 
while  I  love  all  these  things  tijat  I  gain,  I  know  myself 
BO  base,  so  unwortby,  so  unfaithful  to  you  who  have  been 
to  nje  in  the  stead  of  father,  mother,  brethren,  friends, 
and  home  !  Because  I  know  that  all  my  lifetime  spent 
in  service  and  fidelity  to  joii  could  not  repay  you  all  the 
long  years  debt  I  owe !  I  choose  the  life  they  ofifer  me, — 
I  cannot  help  but  choose  it,  it  draws  me  to  it  with  a  sor- 
cery. I  pine,  1  long,  I  thirst  to  be  in  greatness,  and  if  1 
had  Tefuscd  it  and  had  gone  back  with  you,  the  evil  in 
me  would  have  made  me  vile,  the  longing  in  me  would 
have  made  me  restless,  the  discontent  in  mo  would  have 
made  me  your  torture,  not  3^our  blessing- 1  I  cannot  help 
what  1  do.     Forgive  me  for  it  if  you  canl" 

The  impetuosity,  broken  end  vehement,  of  the  words, 
hut  ill  told  the  conflict  in  her  heart ;  the  conflict  betwixt 
the  irresistible  delights  of  that  new  xvorld  which  tempted 
her,  and  the  remorseful  clinging  of  her  old  a9eetions  to 
their  severed  ties,  lie  beard  in  silence  j  the  time  was 
past  when  it  could  give  him  either  hope  or  dread ;  when 
it  critild  move  bito  to  expectation  or  disappointment. 

Through  all  these  years  he  had  taken  thought  of  her, — 
the  young  forsaken  creature  for  whom  no  other  cared, — 
he  bad  denied  himself  that  she  mi^ht  enjoy  ;  lie  had  put 
down  the  winc-eup  untastcd  that  she  might  have  bread, 
oftentimes  ;  he  bad  broken  in  the  careless  laughter-loving 
indolence  of  his  temper  to  the  delibcrale  acceptance  of 
labor,  that  the  trust  he  had  self-assumed  migfit  be  borne 
out  by  her  maintenance.  And  all  this  was  counted  as 
naught ;  all  this  was  swept  aside  as  tliough  it  had  never 
been,  liy  the  first  proffer  of  a  rich  man-a  gold  I 

But  it  was  his  nature  to  give  lavishly  and  royally  ;  it 
was  his  nature  to  appraise  as  nothing  the  good  that  he 
did  lo  others ;  therefore  no  word  of  reproach  escaped  him 
where  he  stood  alone  with  her,  on  this  morning  when  she 
accepted  as  a  charmed  gil't  from  a  beauteous  fato  thfi  lift 
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that  would  sever  her  from  him  forever.  One  thing  onlj, 
in  which  would  have  been  for  her  the  deepest  reproach 
of  all,  had  not  her  self-absorption  prevented  her  being 
stung  by  it,  did  he  ask  her.     It  was  simply, 

*'  Viva, — do  not  wholly  forget  me!" 

As  it  was  she  felt  in  that  one  moment  of  its  utterance 
a  pang  such  as  rarely  struck  through  the  playfulness  and 
pride,  the  vanity  and  airy  willfulness  of  her  nature. 

She  looked  upward  with  impassioned  feeling. 

"  Forget  you !  If  ever  I  do  may  God  himself  forget 
me  I" 

He  shrank  slightly,  as  though  the  future  veiled  from 
her  was  clear  to  him ;  as  though  oblivion  of  himself  were 
so  sure  and  so  inevitable  that  in  her  words  he  heard  her 
Sto/f-in  vocation  of  abandonment  by  her  God. 

"  Make  no  rash  vows,"  he  said  gently.  "  Do  not  touch 
the  future ;  let  it  come  as  it  will.  Though  you  do  utterly 
forget  me  may  all  that  I  wish  for  you  be  with  you  to 
yoif  lifers  end." 

•'But  how  could  I  forget  you  I"  she  cried,  as  if  in  terror 
at  that  doom  which  to  him  seemed  so  certain,  and  to  her 
80  impossible.  '*  Could  I  grow  so  base,  so  cruel,  so  vile, 
so  brutally  unworthy  of  all  your  love  and  pity  ?" 

jt£e  smiled :  the  smile  she  had  so  often  seen  of  late ;  of 
a  badness  she  could  not  gauge,  of  an  irony  she  could  not 
comprehend,  of  a  bitterness  she  could  not  fathom. 

^*Nay;  you  will  only  grow — a  beautiful  woman  and 
WGiidly.  No  morel  An  ingrate?  Well!  are  you  not 
that,  my  little  one,  to  the  good  old  creature  you  call 
grand'm^re  ?  Her  heart  hungers  for  you,  you  know  that 
well,  yet  for  sake  of  Madame  la  Duchesse,  and  the  dresses, 
and  the  pleasures,  and  the  jeweled  toys,  you  will  leave 
grand'mdre  to  sorrow  alone,  and  be  solaced  as  best  she 
may  1" 

Viva's  face  crimsoned. 

"  It  is  selfish,  I  know.  It  is  wicked  I"  she  murmured. 
"  But  grand'm^re  always  said  *  never  mind  me,  my  child; 
do  what  pleases  you ;'  and  in  a  little  while  I  will  get  them 
to  let  me  go  and  see  her,  and  I  will  show  her  all  my 
pretty  things,  and  take  her  some  presents,  such  as  she 
would " 
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"JTcP  he  mtemipted  ber  witii  ui  »eoeiit  ibat  wm 
ftlmo^  SAVAge  in  its  loteasitj.  '*  Do  a<»t  insitlt  wliM  jroii 
desert !  Your  ftbseQc«  wHl  8b ut  the  l&sl  Ung^rmg  light 
oat  of  ber  life;  do  not  tbiak  to  beat  the  wound  that  rou 
hare  made  bj  gifts  bougbt  with  ricb  people*^  gold!"  " 

Sbe  waa  fngbieoed  and  stilled  by  hm  sudden  iriolt^ui^; 
with  It  there  seeiiied  to  bre&k  oil  her  all  the  strt«Dgtb  ayd 
the  value  of  thia  great  lo^e.  all  its  grandeur  and  its  rarilj» 
with  which  she  had  played,  knowing  oo  more  of  ii8  furre 
and  its  beamj  than  a  litlie  child  playiag  with  sappbiix^a 
and  diamonds  knows  of  their  worth.  With  a  suddlon 
impulse  of  remorse,  and  fear,  aud  repentance,  she  nerved 
herself  to  sacrifice  all  her  ambitions  and  all  her  delights. 

**  If  jou  wish  it  let  me  go  home  I"  she  cried,  in  sudden 
and  sincere  renuQciatton,  *'  If  it  pain  yau  let  me  stay 
there  always!  I  would  not  give  you  an  hour's  sorrow 
for  al!  the  bribes  of  France  I" 

But  in  the  cry  there  was  ouly  a  love  that  entreat^jd  to 
stay  near  him  for  his  sake,  not  ita  own ;  a  love  as  of  a 
child's  petulant  pliant  affection ;  a  love  that  to  Uio  burn- 
ing passions  of  the  man  was  well>nigh  woi'iijo  than  none; 
a  drop  of  dew  when  he  thirsted  for  the  ocoau,  a  gleam  of 
light,  making  the  darkneas  greater,  a  Tantalus  toueh  upoQ 
the  lips  of  the  fruit  denied  to  them,  a  ray  of  the  pab 
moon  when  he  longed  for  the  full  rich  glow  of  eouthem 
enns. 

But  all  that  he  felt  he  restrained, 

*'  Not  so/^  he  answered  her.  "  The  die  k  cast  and  you 
•must  go,  Viva.  And — to  wish  for  the  time  to  come  when 
you  should  desire  to  return  would  be  to  wiah  your  dreams 
false,  your  faith  betrayed,  your  paradise  poigoned  by  tlie 
serpent,  your  glorious  hopes  all  cheated  and  misled.  It 
were  to  love  you  ill  to  wish  you  Imck  at  such  a  cost 
No!  As  you  are  happy  in  your  new  life  so  will  you 
forgot  your  old ;  as  you  go  nearer  the  frnitioa  of  your 
prayers  so  will  you  go  further  from  mo.  So  be  it,  if  for 
your  joy.'* 

On(v  again  there  stole  upon  her  with  a  sense  of  torforp 
and  of  guilt,  in  her  own  unworthincBS,  some  [lereeption  of 
the  majesty  and  the  purity  of  this  nmrtyrud  lovt?  passion 
which  asked  nothiag  for  itself  i>ut  all  for  her.     Shu  trem 
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bled  grefttlj,  like  one  who  leases  hold  of  some  long-tried 
and  Tjcvci-faJiag  support  to  plunge  down  into  an  ua* 
known  abysft. 

K^  saw  that,  and  in  bis  io finite  self-saeriQce  hastened  in 
eomfort  her,  and  to  lead  her  thoughts  from  what  he  suffered. 

^'  Now  lifit^^n  to  a  few  last  words,"  be  said  softly,  with 
ftn  oEFort,  so  successful,  at  hia  old  farniiiar  tone,  that  she 
was  stilled  and  reassured.  **  Tou  go  to  what  you  desire : 
you  will  have  riches,  luxuriea,  gayetics,  briUiancies,  all 
around  you  j  you  will  have  iDdQlgeacG,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  more,  hoiuago.  Bat,  Yiva,  none  of  these  things  will 
suffice  to  you  unless  your  own  heart  be  at  peace.  You 
have  a  noble  nature  in  much  j  but  you  have  grave  errors 
that  will  mar  all  the  rest  if  they  be  allowed  to  grow  and 
to  streugthoij,  You  have  dolight  in  your  loveliness, ^ — 
that  is  natural:  but  the  illness  of  a  week,  aa  I  have  re- 
minded you  ere  now,  may  sweep  it  away  forever.  How 
will  it  be  with  you,  then,  if  your  soul  has  been  anchored 
on  the  allurements  of  your  face  t  Win  regard  and  attach- 
ment oti  something  surer  You  are  too  proud,  and  every- 
thing in  your  new  existence  will  tend  to  heat  and  to 
pamper  that  fault.  If  you  have  any  tenderness  for  me 
you  wil!  strive  against  tlmt  besetting  sin  of  yours,  or  it 
will  make  you  very  cohl,  very  cruel,  very  arrogant,  very 
avaricious  1  It  will  kill  all  the  divinity  in  you  aa  surely 
as  the  frost  kills  the  flowers.  Nor  will  it,  like  the  frost, 
leave  the  good  root  below  unseen,  but  alill  not  slain,  to 
blossom  out  agaiu.  For  the  nature  frozen  hj  tbe  ice 
of  greed,  and  vanity,  and  unscrupulous  ambition,  there* 
comes  no  spring:  but  all  is  night  and  winter  them.  Keep 
only  such  pride  as  shall  ever  rise  above  all  taint  of  false- 
hood or  of  meanness,  and  gain  you  that  true  dignity,  a 
stainless  name.  To  Madame  de  LinX  who  henceforth 
will  bare  authority  over  you,  you  wiJl  be  gentle,  grateful, 
with  such  reverence  as  becomes  the  young  to  the  old,  and 
never  forgetful  that  yon  owe  her  very  much  more  than 
it  will  be  in  your  power  ever  to  repay.  And  for  the  rest^ 
— well  I^^the  future  must  bring  you  what  U  will,  but  you 
will  havo  the  surest  shield  to  meet  it,  if  you  gain  for  you^ 
self  that  temper  which  adversity  cannot  appall,  and  pros- 
perity cannot  e^alt,  which  knows  not  fear  as  it  knows  not 
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raaity,  and  wbicb  in  trial  is  daoatless,  as  io  bappmess  it 

is  g*.'nde  aud  pitiful  of  others,  I  have  read  you  a  homily, 
Vi?a  mine,  bat  I  do  not  thiuk  it  will  be  altogether  for^ 
gotten ;  and  if, — as  you  ba^e  said, — yoa  deem  that  there 
ia  any  qu^tioa  of  debt  betm^rt  you  and  me,  and  you 
would  care  to  reward  me,  and  to  pleasure  mo  for  the 
little  \  have  done  for  your  childhood,  ebow  me  thus  thy 
sincerity  and  fidelity  j — by  curbing'  what  I  who  love  you 
best  have  blamed,  and  by  keeping  your  glorious  nature 
UQcormptcd  from  the  world.  Wlien  you  are  tempted, 
Viva,  by  your  beauty,  and  glad  pnde,  and  brilliant,  be- 
setting sins,  that  s^em  to  have  no  evil  to  you,  because 
they  are  masked  in  such  proud  and  witching  disguises, 
think  of  this  that  I  have  asked  of  you ; — if  I  have  had  plaw 
in  your  heart  one  hour  you  will  have  strength  to  resist 
temptation  then." 

His  voice  had  deepened  from  the  playfulness  with 
which  he  had  at  first  spoken,  into  a  grave  and  earnest 
softness,  but  into  no  other  tenderness  than  that  which  be 
had  ever  had  of  old  with  her  j  they  were  wise  and  gentJe 
counsels,  and  all  that  he  called^  not  unjustly,  her  more 
glorious  nature  awoke  and  stirred  in  instant  and  ardent 
response* 

**  I  will,  I  Willi"  she  murmured  passionately.  "  I  will 
remember  every  word ;  every  time  that  I  am  proud,  and 
way wardj  and  wicked,  I  will  think  of  you ;  1  will  try  to 
be  all  you  will ;  1  will  pray  night  and  day  to  God  to  make 
me  sol  And, — as  for  forgetting  you, — "Viva  will  never 
love  any  one  in  the  wide  world  as  she  loves  you.  Never, 
never,  never  I" 

Tricotriu  did  not  answer,  but  he  laid  his  hand  on  her 
fair,  bowed  head,  with  a  smile  in  Quite  ly  beautiful,  iuti- 
nitely  mournful. 

Ko  foresaw  the  future  more  clearly  than  she.  There 
was  a  long  silence  in  the  little  luxurious  chamber ;  while 
the  winter  sun  fell  through  the  deep-hned  painted  panes, 
and  touched  them  where  they  stood  with  light ;  then  she 
cluug  to  him  with  her  old  caressing  grace;  '^Play  to  me 
unee — ^once  1" 

lie  looked  on  her,  still  with  the  same  smile. 

"  Child,  ho wever  thy  new  life  indulges  thee,  and  gtrewi 
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thf  path  with  roeefl,  thou  wilt  not  be  more  spoilt  thaa 

tboa  hast  been  as  a  Waif  I" 

Then  he  beat  hia  head^  letting  her  desire  be  his  law ; 
and  that  music,  which  had  given  its  hymn  for  the  vintage 
feast  of  the  Loire,  and  which  had  brought  back  the  stepa 
of  the  Buicide  from  the  river-brink  in  the  darkness  of  the 
Paris  nig-ht,  which  sovereigns  could  not  command,  and 
whfcb  held  peasants  entranced  by  itsapell,  thrilled  through 
the  stillness  of  the  cimnftber. 

Human  in  its  sadness,  raore  than  human  in  its  elo- 
quence, now  melaoeholy  as  the  Miserere  that  sighs 
through  the  gloom  of  a  cathedral  midnight,  now  rich  as 
the  glory  of  the  aftcr*gIow  in  Egypt,  a  poem  beyond 
words,  a  prayer  grand  aa  that  which  seems  to  breathe 
from  the  hush  of  mountain  solitudes  when  the  eternal 
Buowa  are  lighted  by  the  rising  of  the  sun, — the  melody 
of  the  violin  filled  the  silence  of  the  closing  day* 

The  melancholy,  ever  latent  in  the  vivid  natures  of  men 
of  genius,  is  betrayed  and  finds  voice  in  their  Art  Goethe 
laughe  with  the  riotous  revelers,  and  rejoices  with  the 
Bummer  of  the  vines,  and  loves  the  /rlad  abandonment  of 
womon^s  soft  embraeeSf  and  with  his  last  words  prays  for 
Light.  But  the  profound  sadness  of  tb^  great  aud  many- 
sided  master-mind  thrills  through  and  breaks  out  in  the 
intense  humanity,  the  passionate  despMr  of  Faust;  th© 
melancholy  and  the  yearning  of  the  soul  *ire  there. 

With  Tricotrin  they  were  uttered  in  hii»  music. 

Other  arts  Earth  still  mingles  with  and  profanes ;  pas- 
eion  is  in  the  poet's  words,  the  senses  w^ko  with  the 
painter's  voluptuous  hues,  and  the  sculptor  dreams  but 
of  the  divine  beauty  of  a  woman's  form;  but  with  music 
the  soul  escapes  all  bondage,  and  rises  whore  the  world 
has  no  share,  unclogged  and  uncompanioned.  His  heart 
ppoke  in  those  wild,  pathetic,  nameless,  melodi*?8  as  it 
never  spoke  in  human  language:  he  who  should  have 
read  them  aright  woald  have  read  this  man's  life  by  lis 
master-key. 

As  Viva  listened  to  tho  harmonies  which  had  beeo  her 
dearest  delight  from  her  earliest  years,  the  slow  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  the  flush  faded  from  her  face, 
leaving  it  very  pale,  she  poshed  back  the  shiniag  mas&ea 
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of  baiF  off  her  brow,  and  stood  &a  filie  bad  stood  lon^  be- 
fore in  her  in  fancy  ^  wb«n  the  8  trad  u  arias  had  decided 
her  destiny. 

Her  futnre  seemed  to  float  before  her  in  the  rich  fan- 
tastic passionate  waves  of  sound  that  filled  the  stillness, 
— that  future  of  sunli-^bt,  that  future  of  sovereignty!^ 
and  Btill  ever,  through  all  the  glory  of  the  melodies,  oue 
iinder-note  of  deepest  sadness  seemed  to  whisper  that  in 
all  the  life  to  which  she  went,  she  should  find  no  love  that 
would  equal,  in  its  measure  and  its  sacrifice,  this  love  that 
had  sheltered  and  shone  on  her  childhood,  thie  love  which 
she  had  now  forsaken. 

Then  suddenly,  the  wondrous  magic  of  the  music  ceased, 
and  dropped,  and  died  \  and  she  threw  herself  ou  her  kueea 
before  him. 

"  Ah  I  if  I  heard  that  music  always,  I  should  never  be 
proud  and  vain  and  wayward ;  1  should  love  and  pity  all 
the  world  ;  I  should  do  your  will,  and  God's  1" 

Tricotrin  smiled,  and  the  smile  was  like  his  melodies. 

•*  Viva  mine,  were  we  all  what  we  are  in  our  holiest 
moments^  we  were  all  godlike  I  Treasure  the  music  in 
thy  heart  then  ;  so  will  it  be  thy  guardian-angel  So  shall 
I  liave  one  gift  to  give  tbee !     Aud  now^ — farewell  T' 

At  ihat  one  word,  all  the  anguish  of  severance  came 
on  her;  she  loved  him  with  fervent,  tender,  clinging  affec- 
tion, though  she  loved  yet  more  dearly  her  vanity  and  her 
pride.  She  had  dwelt  joyously  away  from  him  because 
she  had  been  so  sure  she  could  go  back  to  him ;  but  now 
that  she  bad  to  part  with  bim,  and  from  the  home  that  be 
had  given  her,  without  power  to  return  to  them,  the  fond- 
ness that  she  bore  for  both  conquered  every  other  feeling, 
and  she  sobbed  as  though  her  very  heart  were  breaking, 
her  head  bowed  on  bis  breast,  her  hair  flung  over  his 
arms. 

She  did  not  feel  the  shudder  that  ran  through  him  at 
ber  touch;  she  only  heard  the  gentleness  of  the  voice 
upon  her  car. 

"  My  child  of  chance  \  The  fairies  call  thee  to  their 
Avillion  where  are  no  toil,  no  pain,  no  shame,  to  gait  thy 
heart  and  fret  thy  pride.  No  poor  grape  garland  to  bo 
beavy  on  thy  brows,  no  lives  of  labor  about  thee  to  make 
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tbec  dread  a  g^reat  man's  sneer.  €h)  with  a  happj  hearty 
and  spoil  not  thy  present  by  lookup  backward  at  thy  past 
The  past,  howev^er  bright  when  it  was  'present,'  is  ever 
dark  with  vain  desire  wU)sn  it  lies  behind  us,  like  the  lands 
from  whose  sky  the  snn  has  long  gone  down.  Remember 
that  I" 

8he  made  him  no  reply;  but  silently  clnng  to  him 
weeping  in  a  very  convulsion  of  love  and  of  repentance; 
a  summer  tempest  soon  to  pass,  yet  none  less  vivid  and 
desolating,  because  fated  to  be  evanescent 

He  looked  mutely  down  upon  her;  and  where  her 
bead  was  hidden  on  his  breast  she  could  not  see  the 
yearning  passion  that  his  eyes  spoke,  for  one  moment 
unrestrainedly,  because  it  knew  itself  unread  and  unsus- 
pected. 

*'  Ah,  true  to  thy  sex  I"  he  murmured  bitterly.  "  Thou 
moumest  me  now,  a  day  hence  and  I  shall  be  forgotten  1'' 

A  burning  flush  dyed  her  face  as  she  lifted  it  wiUi 
impetuous  eagerness  of  denial. 

"  Never,  never,  never  I  I  shall  never  forget  you  till  I 
die  1" 

The  smile  that  made  her  tremble,  why  she  could  not 
have  told,  was  still  upon  his  lips — ^the  smile  of  so  much 
tciidornoss,  of  such  little  faith. 

"You  will  die  early  then  I  Nay!  live  in  joy  ever, 
though  not  a  thought  of  me  pass  over  thee.  My  child — 
my  love  I     Farewell  P' 

lie  held  her  one  moment  longer  in  his  embrace,  one 
moment  longer  pressed  his  lips  on  hers :  then,  ere  she 
know  it,  drew  her  still  closer  yet,  once  more,  thrust  her 
quickly  from  his  arms  and  left  her ;  their  lives  were  mt 
hi  twain  forever. 
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* 


Wild  winds  were  drtviiig'  snow  across  the  vineyards 
and  the  plains  id  blinding  white  sheets  of  powder;  the 
swollen  river  was  black  and  augrj,  rushing'  in  stormy  tide 
and  eddy  between  its  brimming  banks ;  in  spots  where 
its  torrent  had  overflowed,  a  dark  sullen  sheet  of  water 
ipread  over  submerged  meadows  or  ruined  gardens  j  the 
Light  was  tempestuous^  starless,  heavy-laden  with  snow ; 
tiiTOugb  it  Tricotrin  passed,  insensible  to  the  furious 
blasts,  tbe  icy  cold,  the  perils  of  the  flood,  the  fatigue  of 
every  step. 

When  here  and  there  the  dim  reflection  of  some  lan- 
tern, hung  upon  some  wayside  cross  to  guide  the  way  of 
travelers,  felt  upon  his  face,  it  was  very  pale,  and  his 
eyes  looked  straight  forward  into  the  un broken  gloom, 
uubHnded  by  the  sleet  that  drove  against  them:  in  hia 
breast  curled  Mistigri,  and  with  one  arm  he  held  her 
there  and  sheltered  her  from  the  night. 

He  made  hia  way,  by  instinct  and  by  habit,  to  one 
familiar  place  •  the  great  chestnut  branches  were  groaning 
in  the  gale,  the  rush  of  the  river  below  the  rocky  slope 
was  tike  the  swelling  hoarseness  of  the  sea,  tlie  wind  was 
tearing  the  ivy  from  the  stones  where  it  bad  clung  so 
long,  and  scaring  the  birds  in  terror  from  its  shelter. 

There  was  a  ray  of  ydlow  light  streaming  from  an 
oval  hole  in  the  shutter;  through  it  the  homely  interior 
was  visible,  ruddy  with  the  cheerfulness  of  burning  wood, 
and  with  the  form  of  an  old  peas^ant- woman  alone  within 
it.  Grand'm^re  sat,  by  the  wood  fire  on  her  hearth,  half 
asleep  in  the  twilight,  her  high  white  head-dress  nodding 
to  and  fro,  the  chestnuts  crackiag  in  the  embers,  the 
white  cat  Beb^e  purring  m  the  warmth. 

She  started,  and  clicked  across  the  Boor  in  her  wooden 
Bhoes,  as  o  knock  came  ou  the  door  of  her  dwelling.  She 
threw  It  wide  open  with  her  oil  lamp  held  above  hm 
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head^  and  gave  a  loud  glad  cry ;  then  she  trembled  till 
Uie  lamp  rajs  flickered  like  a  candle  flame  blown  about 
in  the  wind. 

"  Where  is  the  child  ?"  she  asked. 

**  The  child  is  well,  grand'm^re." 

Then  he  entered  and  shook  off  the  snow  that  had 
fallen  on  his  beard  and  blouse ;  and  took  the  little  shiver- 
ing Mistigri  from  his  bosom,  and  put  her  kindly  down 
beside  Bob^e,  and  unstrapped  his  knapsack  and  laid  it  on 
a  wooden  settle.  At  last  with  an  exceeding  gentleness 
he  turned  and  took  the  two  old  withered  hands  within 
his  own,  and  looked  down  into  the  eyes  that  had  watched 
him  with  such  mute  pathetic  entreaty. 

"You  can  bear  pain,  grand'm^re?" 

She  gazed  at  him  with  a  hard,  fixed,  agonized  regard 
that  searched  his  very  heart. 

"Paris  has  taken  her  I ''  she  said  slowly,  with  a  terrible 
bitterness.  "I  have  known  it  long.  Paris  is  fed  with 
all  our  blood,  all  our  beauty,  all  our  youth,  all  our  inno- 
cence :  Paris  is  never  quieted.  The  children  come  to  the 
birth  and  lie  at  the  breast  only  to  be  devoured  by  her 
when  they  have  fairness  or  strength  in  their  frame!" 

Then  casting  her  serge  gown  over  her  head  as  a  matron 
of  Rome  cast  her  robes,  she  turned  from  him  and  leaned 
against  the  wall,  silent.  To  her  there  was  no  need  to  say 
more:  Paris,  that  fatal,  beautiful,  cruel,  pitiless  thing  that 
drew  all  lives  within  its  murderous  embrace,  had  taken 
the  child — all  was  told. 

Tricotrin  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Grand'm^re,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  yon  think.  Believe 
me,  it  is  well  with  Viva." 

The  old  woman  uncovered  her  head,  and  looked  at  him 
with  all  the  fire  of  her  youth  flashing  through  the  slow 
salt  tears  of  age. 

"So  ^/ley  said, — each  one  of  them  I  My  noble  boysl 
It  was  well  with  them  they  thought — ^the  city  was  so 
grand,  and  the  wage  so  good,  and  the  mirth  so  gay,  how 
should  they  have  deemed  otherwise?  Paris  wore  a  smil- 
ing front  to  them ;  she  smiles  always,  until  she  sucks  the 
life  out  of  their  veins,  like  the  bat  that  fans  men  to  slum- 
ber to  kill  them.     Antoine  wrote  me  it  wa«  so  well  witb 
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hini  1  Ho  foug'ht  for  libertyj  he  was  kissed  on  the  mouth 
bj  fair  women  who  called  him  a  hero;  he  dreaDierl  of 
freedom  for  all  Prance,  and  of  the  love  and  the  patience 
of  God  brealhe4  into  the  hard  souls  of  men.  That  was 
how  ehe  Itired  him,  that  Paris,  whose  stones  drank  his 
blood.  And  he  died  in  his  youth,  with  the  balls  fired 
into  his  breast  !** 

"I  know— I  knot^l     Bat  Viva " 

"She  has  gone  where  he  went! — where  his  brethren 
went  I"  she  interrupted  him  fiercely,  every  line  of  her 
brown  withered  face  quivering  with  grief  and  with  pas- 
sion. "They  could  never  come  back;  nor  eoold  she^  1 
know  well  It  is  ever  the  same  with  Paria^she  draws 
them  all  in,  the  youths  and  the  maidens,  and  when  she 
has  got  them,  she  pits  theoi  one  against  each  other  to  ruin 
them  all — the  men  to  tempt  the  maidens,  breathing  lust 
in  their  ear,  and  pressing  gold  in  their  hands  ;  the  women 
to  I  a  re  the  youths,  kissing  them  blind  with  bought  kisses, 
and  teaching  them  the  pleasure  that  kills  I  How  should 
she  come  back?  Can  the  clay  come  unbnrnt  from  the 
furnace  ?  Can  the  callow-bird  return  from  the  throat  of 
the  squirrel  that  has  drawn  down  and  devoured  it?  Why 
did  you  not  slay  her  with  your  own  band  rather  than 
take  her  to  that  gilded  and  honeyed  death  that  steals  the 
fifiul  with  the  body  ?" 

Then,  once  more  she  turned  her  head  from  him,  and 
wepl — wept  a8  the  aged  weep,  without  hope. 

He  waited  awhile  till  her  grief,  wrought  almost  to 
frenzy,  shoiikl  have  grown  calmer. 

In  the  light  of  the  hearth  Mistigri  trembled,  and  watched 
them  with  her  black  and  melancholy  eyes,  and  Btole  closer 
to  Bebee,  who,  himself,  slept  and  purred  on,  indifferent, 
Eo  long  as  the  fire  burned  bright  to  warm  him. 

After  awhile,  Tricotrlo  spoke,  and  told  her  the  truth 
flff  it  stood,  aod  strove  to  soften  the  blow,  as  best  it  could 
be  goftened,  by  tidings  of  the  child's  joy  and  safety, 

Grand'm&re  beard  him  in  unbroken  silence;  her  gaxe 
never  leaving  his  face,  and  reading  there  that  she  did 
not  suffer  alone. 

Of  his  own  trial  he  said  naggfit;  be  dwelt  only  on  the 
brightness,  on  'the  Hecurity,  on  the  emiaenee  af  tb«  fatars 
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that  Viva  had  chosen.  What  was  heartless  in  her  con- 
duct he  left  unrecorded;  what  was  tender  and  generous 
he  lingered  over.  X®*,  despite  himself,  the  story  was  told 
in  weariness,  and  had  the  chill  of  grief  in  it,  as  the  snow 
drifted  up  against  the  lattice-window,  and  the  red  flame 
grew  low  in  its  socket. 

They  knew  that  never  again  would  the  child's  form — 
that  had  lent  such  light  and  grace  to  the  little  homely 
thamber  with  its  blackened  elm  wainscots  and  its  white- 
washed walls,  and  its  pendant  strings  of  thyme,  and 
onions,  and  pumpkins  swaying  from  the  rafters — come 
thither  to  dance  upon  the  bare  floor,  and  mirror  itself  in 
the  burnished  coppers. 

The  old  peasant  heard  without  answering  a  word ;  her 
face  did  not  even  change  when  he  spoke  of  the  oflFer  which 
the  duke,  in  considerate  kindliness,  had  sent  for  her  to 
make  her  home  near  Viva's  new  resting-place. 

"  You  need  feel  no  sorrow,  no  separation,"  Tricotrin, 
giving  the  message,  pursued.  "They  wish  that  you 
should  live  in  all  comfort  and  peace  near  her.  They 
desire  that  you  should  go  where  she  will  go,  and  dwell 
on  the  Lirk  estates,  where  you  will  see  her  most  likely 
with  every  succeeding  autumn  of  each  year.     You " 

She  rose  and  stopped  him,  and  spoke  for  the  first  time 
since  her  paroxysm  of  dread  and  of  despair  at  Paris  had 
broken  forth,  in  eloquent,  quivering  invective. 

"Tricotrin — I  am  an  old  woman  and  poor,  and  the 
time  for  my  hand-labor  is  well-nigh  passed.  But — if  so 
it  be  willed  that  I  live  on  and  on  through  other  desolate 
years,  I  will  go  out  and  wash  linen  in  the  river,  clear  in- 
sects from  the  vines,  gather  fruits  for  the  markets,  weed 
stones  from  the  trefoil,  and  beetroot,  and  sainfoin,  ere  ever 
I  will  take  bit  or  drop,  log  of  wood  or  roof  of  house  from 
those  who  have  robbed  us  of  her!" 

"  Nay,  it  is  no  robbery.     They  mean  aright " 

"  Aright  ?  Can  it  be  aright  to  build  the  pile  of  her 
glories  on  the  stone  of  her  Ingratitude  ?  Can  it  be  aright 
to  bid  a  young  child  forget  the  one  debt  of  her  life  ? 
Can  it  be  aright  to  take  her  into  high  places,  where  she 
shall  learn  to  blush  to  tell  truth  of  herself?  But  let  that 
be  I     1  have  no  wish  to  say  ill  of  her.     She  has  been  w 
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tlie  core  of  my  heart  for  too  long.  Only  let  them  know 
this, — though  I  shall  htinger  like  one  in  famine  far  the 
eight  of  her  face  and  the  sound  of  her  voice,  I  will  never 
|fo  nigh  those  who  have  led  her  astray,  I  have  no  title 
to  dwell  longer  under  this  roof,  which  was  only  kept  for 
ner  sake  \  but  I  have  strength  still,  aod  I  will  go  and  lie 
down  with  the  oxen,  and  ask  the  fowls  for  their  corn,  be- 
fore I  will  take  alms  at  the  hands  of  jonr  spoilers.  I 
have  spoken  !*' 

There  was  resolve,  so  strong*  and  so  prond,  on  her 
face,  that  it  rendered  almost  beautiful  the  aged,  weather- 
beaten,  sun-bronzed  features ;  her  eyes  kindled,  her  mouth 
iet,  her  voice  grew  clearer;  all  the  bold,  hardy,  peasant 
blood  In  her  rose  as  it  bad  risen  when  she  was  offered 
the  government-alms  she  flung  back,  to  the  rulers  who 
bad  Bent  out  her  firstborn  to  i>erish  in  Africa. 

Tricotrin  saw  and  heard  j  and  he  bent  hta  head  with 
the  reverence  he  ever  gave  to  the  pure  honesty  of  thia 
simple  and  undaunted  nature. 

"Grand'merel  There  is  no  need  to  think  of  that 
This  place  is  yours  so  long  as  you  shall  will  to  have  it  io 
Y''ou  cannot  deem  so  ill  of  me  as  to  think  that^ " 

"Tricotrin,  you  are  a  g<.>nerous  man;  we  know  that 
well,"  she  answered  him,  with  the  anguish  and  the  wrath 
in  her  eyes  softening  away.  *'  I  have  never  been  two 
leagues  outside  my  own  vine  country,  and  shall  not  begin 
my  travels  now.  But  neither  have  I  ever  lived  on  alms, 
nor  will  I  now.  While  1  cguld  serve — her,  it  was  just 
that  1  should  take  your  bread  ;  but  now  that  I  am  of  no 
use,  how  should  I  justify  myself  to  eat  it  ?" 

"Hush  I"  he  said,  gently,  and  his  voice  had  an  unul^ 
lerable  sweetness  in  it.  "  Every  man  owes  a  debt  to  hia 
mother ;  mine  died  ere  I  knew  her.  1  can  only  pay  it  to 
her  sex.  Do  not  fly  from  my  shelter.  Your  hearth  is 
the  only  home  that  I  know.  Keep  it, — lest  ever  I  wandfjr 
to  it  weary  and  maimed.  Keep  it, — lest  ever  the  child 
I  hat  you  lose  should  find  her  visions  fade  as  she  pursues 
them,  and  learn  to  long  for  its  refuge  and  pine  for  its 
peace." 

As  he  spoke,  th«^  brave,  strong,  sunburnt  face,  on  which 
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the  light  from  the  fire  played,  grew  paler  and  more  tender, 
till  all  the  passion  died  from  it. 

"  Tricotrin, — you  are  a  noble  heart,"  she  said,  slowly. 
"  You  know  how  to  cover  your  charities  with  the  grace 
and  the  goodness  of  souls  that  give  as  God  gives  the  sun 
and  the  firuits  and  the  harvest.  But  think  you  she  will 
ever  come  back  ? — nay,  listen.  I  thought  so  too  when 
ray  lads  went  forth ;  they  flung  their  glad  arms  round  me, 
and  they  kissed  me.  with  their  honest  lips,  and  they  all 
whispered  in  my  ear  '  we  shall  be  back  so  soon  1'  And 
the  one  would  come  as  a  great  soldier  with  crosses  on  his 
breast ;  and  the  other  would  come  as  a  rich  man  to  wed 
the  little  yellow-haired  girl  at  the  water-mill,  and  rear  up 
his  young  children  around  me ;  and  Antoine — my  hand- 
some Antoine  I — would  come  as  a  liberator,  as  a  redeemer, 
as  a  chief  of  the  people,  to  bind  France  in  one  vast 
brotherhood  of  peace.  Well  1  one  was  slaughtered  in 
African  raids ;  and  one  was  crushed  by  a  building  stone ; 
and  one  was  shot  down  by  his  countrymen's  carbines. 
That  is  how  they  *come  back'  to  us — the  children  of  our 
love!" 

She  turned  away,  and  employed  herself  in  her  homely 
household  cares,  heaping  the  wood  upon  the  flames,  scald- 
ing some  red  wine  in  a  copper  stoup,  brushing  the  snow 
down  from  off  his  outer  garment.  The  peasant  instinct 
and  habit  of  her  life  led  her  to  labor  as  the  only  palliative 
of  woe. 

"It  is  an  awful  night,  Tricotrin,"  she  said,  spreading 
bread  and  chestnuts  before  him.  "  You  must  have  felt 
the  storm  bitterly." 

He  bent  his  head  in  silence.  The  food  and  the  steam- 
ing wine  stood  untouched  beside  him.  Looking  at  him 
earnestly,  as  in  the  first  hour  of  her  anguish  she  had  been 
too  blinded  by  her  grief  to  do,  she  saw  that  the  fairness  of 
his  face  had  lost  all  color,  and  that  the  sun-hued  waves  of 
his  hair  were  whitening  with  other  silver  than  tb<«  silver 
of  the  snow. 

And  her  heart  hardened  against  the  child  whom  she 
bad  nurtured  and  cherished  from  that  early  time  when 
the  tearful  smiling  eyes  of  the  forsaken  thing  had  first 
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looked  up  at  her  from  the  ferns  and  the  blue  fraxinella. 
She  laid  her  brown,  wrinkled  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder. 

•'  Tricotrin, — ^when  my  sons  went  forth,  one  spoke  of 
duty  to  hiB  flag,  and  one  spoke  of  duty  to  his  betrothed, 
and  one  spoke  of  duty  to  his  country ;  but  not  one  of  the 
three  remembered  that  duty  might  lie  nearer  his  own 
hearth;  not  oue  of  the  three  remembered  that  1  had 
endured  the  pangs  of  their  birth,  the  woes  of  their  infancy, 
the  fret  of  their  passioas^  the  evils  of  their  maintenance. 
The  children  never  remember — they  live  in  themselves, 
But  when  in  turn  they  grow  heart-sick,  and  are  betrayed, 
and  hunger  and  thirst,  desolate  amid  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  then  they  remember  us,  and  yearn  for  us — then  we 
are  avenged.  She  forgets  you  now.  In  the  day  of  her 
necessity  she  will  pray  for  yon^  and^  it  may  be,  pray 
vflinly." 

A  shiver,  that  was  not  of  the  cold  of  the  nightf  shook 
him  as  lie  heard.  The  deep  quivering  voice  of  the  speaker 
had  the  terror  as  of  prophecy  in  it. 

"God  forbid,"  he  answered  ber,  "that  ever  my  ven- 
geance  should  come  so  I" 

"  It  would  be  but  justice,"  she  muttered.  "But  the 
only  justice  we  get  upon  earth  brtaks  our  own  hearu 
when  it  falls." 

Aod  she  left  him,  and  went  into  her  o-wu  ehamberf  and 
wept  bitterly  J  as  the  aged  alone  ween  when  the  Hght  ol 
their  eyes  has  passed  from  them  for  evermore,  and  none 
other  can  ever  illumine  the  briei  dark  space  tbat  parta 
them  from  the  grave. 
XT 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

"  Weitb  to  me  to  the  care  of  M^re  Rose,"  he  had  said, 
when  he  had  parted  from  her.  '*  If  thou  art  happy — keep 
Rilence.     But  when  aught  pains  thee,  write." 

To  the  house  in  the  Pays  Latin,  where  she  had  once 
heard  the  grisette  sigh  for  those  who  went  to  the  Rome 
of  their  desires,  her  letters  flew,  for  awhile,  swiftly  as 
carrier-pigeons.  For  the  heart  of  the  child  was  at  un- 
rest, and  full  of  love,  and  therefore  full  of  love's  twin- 
brother,  pain. 

When  the  spring  deepened  to  summer,  the  winged 
words  came  more  seldom.  They  were  carrier-birds  made 
laggard  by  the  tempting  of  warm  suns  and  luscious  fruits, 
and  by  the  luring  melody  of  winds  and  waters. 

With  the  autumn  but  very  few  ever  came.  They  were 
as  doves  that  would  not  answer  to  those  who  murmured 
their  old  familiar  names,  because  they  better  loved  the 
peace  and  the  abundance  of  the  palm-groves  in  a  new 
and  brighter  land. 

Through  the  year  that  followed  they  almost  ceased; 
one,  here  and  there,  in  a  stretch  of  many  months,  still 
coming,  like  the  single  bird  that  bore  the  olive-branch  of 
hope. 

Not  seldom  he  would  make  long  pilgrimages  from  north 
or  south,  from  east  or  west,  to  ask  that  single  question : 
"  is  there  any  letter,  M^re  Rose  ?" 

And  when  she,  leaning  from  her  lattice,  would  shake 
her  head,  with  tears  in  her  brown  comely  eyes,  he  would 
turn  away. 

"  So  best:  it  is  well  with  her  then." 

But  the  woman  would  murmur  fiercely  and  sadly,  in 
her  throat :  '*Nay  I  it  is  ill." 

And  he  knew  that  she  was  right. 

With  her  body,  with  her  beauty,  with  her  youth  it  was 
well :  but  with  her  soul  ? 
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At  len^^th,  one  day  in  a  fragrant  spring  time,  wbon  all 
the  city  blosaomed  and  laughed  wilh  flower  and  aong, 
Mfere  Rose  reached  down  from  her  casement,  and  in  her 
band  lay  a  letter,  like  a  little,  white,  tired  bird. 

He  took  it  with  a  light  in  his  eyes  that  was  not  from 
the  bright  noon  son :  aud  when  he  had  read  it,  and  an- 
other one  that  lay  within  it,  he  reeled  slightly  like  a  man 
under  a  blow,  and  his  lips  grew  white,  and  he  stood  star- 
ing blankly  up  at  the  bright  sun  and  seeing  nauj^hu 

"  Is  she  dead  ?"  cried  the  woman,  from  (he  lattice  ahore. 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  blind  eyes,  and  answered 
nothing,  but  went  slowly  away  down  the  long  street, 
with  heavy  staggering  steps,  as  of  ono  in  whom  there  ia 
no  life  left. 

The  city  was  filled  with  buds,  and  blossoms,  and  green 
leaves,  and  with  the  singing  of  students  and  maidens, 
and  with  the  joyous  laughter  of  children,  and  with  the 
fragrance  of  tossing  Jilacs,  blue  and  white,  that  were 
flung  upward  by  boyish  hands  in  the  sunlight  of  the  feast 
day. 

Eut  Mfere  Rose,  leaning" at  her  casement,  heard  uothingj 
and  saw  nothing  of  these.  She  was  looking  down  the 
street  after  the  man  in  whose  hand  the  letter  was  hidden 
like  a  snake  thut  stings  the  hand  which  fed  it;  and  from 
his  form,  as  he  passed  away  into  the  shadow  cast  by  a 
dim  old  gothic  cbufch,  her  eyes  wandered  into  the  cham- 
ber of  the  opposite  house.  The  casement  stood  open; 
and  in  the  darkness  stood  the  coffin  of  a  woman  within. 

It  waited  for  burial  until  the  festal  time  of  the  May- 
day had  cooie  and  gone. 

"Ah,  thou  saidst  truly,  poor  little  one!"  murmured 
Mfere  Rose,  gazing  into  the  chamber  of  death,  so  quiet 
itnd  so  dark,  amid  the  light  and  the  song  and  the  bloa- 
Bom  of  the  world  around.  "  They  come  back  from  Rome 
^T^yea  I     But  back  to  those  whom  they  left — never  I" 
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"Is  the  child  dead,  grand'mfere?"  the  people  of  the 
vine  country  asked  with  bated  breath  and  aDzious  eye& 

"Yes — she  is  dead,"  the  old  woman  answered  ever: 
and  would  say  no  more  to  all  the  eager,  curious,  unceasing 
questions  that  were  put  to  her  by  those  who  met  her  at 
the  little  chapel  in  the  fields,  or  in  the  woods  where  she 
gathered  her  fuel;  on  the  straight  road  across  the  plain, 
as  they  rode  their  mules  to  market,  or  by  the  towing- 
path  as  they  walked  above  their  slowly-laboring  boats. 

"  She  is  dead,"  was  all  she  answered :  and  they  knew 
that  it  was  just  thus  that  she  had  spoken  when  the  story 
had  come  from  Paris,  creeping  tardily  and  terribly  through 
the  awe-stricken  country  in  its  hot  hush  of  midsunmier 
silence,  that  her  youngest-born  had  fallen  under  the  bul- 
lets, with  the  hymn  of  liberty  on  his  lips. 

"  The  child  was  dead,"  they  murmured  among  them- 
selves :  they  did  not  feel  much  wonder ;  she  had  never 
been  one  of  them ;  she  had  never  seemed  of  their  mould 
and  of  their  kind ;  she  had  always  been  invested  to  their 
sight  with  something  rare  and  strange,  and  not  of  mortal 
birth.  They  had  watched  her  careless,  useless,  cloudless 
life  among  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers,  so  unlike  to 
their  own  hard,  toilsome,  and  unlovely  lives,  as  they  might 
have  watched  some  paradise-bird,  had  one  flown,  of  a 
sudden,  down  amid  the  swallows  of  the  hamlets,  and 
the  plovers  of  the  fields,  with  all  the  colors  of  the  east 
upon  its  gorgeous  wings.  "  She  was  dead,"  they  repeated 
among  themselves;  and  broidered  on  the  naked  barren 
fact  a  thousand  tales  woven  at  evening  with  their  wo- 
men's flax  upon  the  wheel,  or  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
with  the  stone-picking  in  the  cornlands,  and  the  insect- 
seeking  amid  the  vines. 

Louis  Sarazin,  at  the  ferry,  knew  the  truth  ;  but  Sarazin 
never  spoke  of  it.     He  only  covered  over  with  a  piece  of 
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tftrpaulm^  the  bencb  oo  which  she  had  used  to  sit  m  the 
item  of  his  old  black  boat,  and  let  no  passenger  be  seated 
there.  Aad  be  would  stand  very  quietly  at  the  door  of 
his  cottage,  bokia^  wistfully  down  the  stream,  hour  after 
hour,  if  none  disturbed  him,  with  the  brokea  oar  or  the 
torn  sail  in  his  bandj  unmended. 

"Tbey  all  go  down  that  river,  see  you?"  he  would 
mutter  to  his  dog.  "But  none  of  them  come  back;  I 
Buppose  they  never  want  the  old  landing-place  any  more. 
Is  it  all  smooth  water  there?  Are  there  no  shallows  aad 
no flpeata ?  Dotheynothavetorow agai nst t he  i nco m i ug 
tide  at  any  time,  1  wonder?  I  tjuppose  not,  for  they  never 
want  the  old  landing-place  any  more," 

Those  who  heard  bim,  said  that  in  his  great  age  his 
brain  wandered,  that  his  senses  were  gone,  that  he  saw 
in  his  silent  highway  the  highroad  of  human  life,  and 
grew  mad  thereon.  Only  his  dog  was  wiser;  his  dog 
only  knew  his  meaning^  and  pressed  more  closely,  and 
licked  his  withered  boay  bund  in  tender  coasolation. 

''She  was  dead:^'  to  all  her  little  native  world  about 
the  river,  on  which  her  glad  eyes  had  opened  with  so  many 
summer  dawns,  A  few  among  them  said  prayers  for  her 
departed  soul  when  tbey  kneeled  down  at  the  waysije 
cross,  from  which  the  t batched  roof  of  the  home  that  she 
had  shared  with  the  swallows  was  visible  where  it  thrust 
itself  through  its  co^'er  of  green  leaves.  But  the  greater 
number  took  the  words  as  holding  but  a  figurative  mean- 
ing, and  believed  that  the  child  of  the  fairies  had  gone  to 
that  strange  land  whence  she  came,  and  whispered  mar- 
velous things  of  her^  where  they  sat  by  the  light  of  the 
oak  log  of  Noel,  or  brought  the  wagons  of  grapes  to 
the  wine-press  in  the  shade  of  the  autumn-browned 
boughs. 

But  away  southward,  when  gossips  met  in  the  porch 
of  the  dairy-house  that  looked  out  over  the  broad,  low- lying 
water-threaded  pastures  about  Yilliers,  a  great-limbed, 
brown-faced,  tawny-ski  nncd  mi  Ik  woman,  with  her  arms 
akimbo,  and  a  brutal  laugh  on  her  mouth,  scoffed  at  her 
neighbors*  regret  and  mocked  at  their  idiotcy. 

"Dead?  Dead?  That  is  what  they  always  say  when 
nne  of  their  augela  has  fallen!     Dead?     She  is  no  more 
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dead  than  we  are.  She  is  gone  to  riches  and  shame,  that 
I  warrant  you.  Oh  ho  I  have  you  forgot  the  little  liar*s 
story  of  the  magic  fruit  and  the  sorcerer's  ring  on  the 
Indian  jasmine?  And  who  was  the  sorcerer  except 
our  young  lord  ? — and  what  do  his  dainty  jewels  always 
betoken  ?  How  blind  ye  are,  blind  as  bats  that  bult 
themselves  against  a  barn  door  when  they  are  driven  out 
of  their  nests  at  noonday !  Dead  ?  If  she  be  dead,  then 
are  my  cows  dead  where  they  graze  yonder.  She  was 
bad,  I  tell  you;  bad,  core  through,  like  a  gourd  that  has 
the  worm.  Did  she  not  call  us  a  set  of  senseless  peasants? 
and  she  a  bastard  too,  a  bastard  most  like  of  the  man  that 
fed  her  I  Well — I  shall  know  that  lily-white  face  of  hers, 
with  its  mouth  like  yon  carnation,  and  its  hair  like  ripened 
wheat,  a  score  years  hence  if  ever  my  eyes  light  on  it  • 
Dead  ?  she  is  no  more  dead  than  that  mouse  that  skirries 
over  the  floor.     She  is  only — gone  to  Paris  1" 

And  she  laughed  again,  cruelly,  in  the  mellow  waning' 
evening  time ;  for  jealousy  is  lusty  of  life,  and  tenacious 
of  it,  and  is  as  the  toad  which  can  lie  stirless  under  a 
stone  through  many  seasons,  yet  keep  its  sight  and  its 
venom  unspent,  to  use  when  the  stone  that  has  held  it 
down  is  rolled  off  it. 

Now,  which  was  the  truer  version,  hers,  or  that  gentler 
belief  which  mourned  the  child  as  innocent  and  lost,  none 
could  tell:  for  to  all  questions  grand 'mfere  answered  ever, 
"  She  is  dead." 

And  Tricotrin  came  no  more  into  the  vine  country  at 
the  harvest-time. 

The  pipers  piped,  and  the  maidens  danced,  and  the  oxen 
drew  their  loaded  wains  crowned  with  green  branches, 
and  the  ruddy  blossoms  of  the  denlining  year9 ;  but  no 
more  was  heard  that  sweet,  wild,  rapturous  rouj^ic  that 
had  caught  in  it  all  the  cadences  that  the  fauns  of  old  had 
danced  to  in  the  virgin  forests,  while  yet  the  world  and 
the  gods  had  been  young. 

And  to  the  people  who  had  loved  Mm.  there  seeiPAd  a 
silence  through  the  land. 
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[  tlie  wild  westero  seaboard,  a  lilU©  haxulet  hmig 
D[ioD  the  rocks  like  a  curlew'a  storm-swept  nest,  high  in 
ftir,  aod  overlookiag  the  wide  Biscajan  %vaters* 

The  great  black  cliffs  were  dark  as  iifght;  the  chiuginia 

betweea  tbem  were  yawning  pits,  of  which  uo  men  UHng 
told  the  depth ;  the  land  for  leagues  ou  leagues  ialaud 
was  a  desolate  heath,  a  wilderness  of  thorny  gori>e,  broken 
only  by  gmy  stones  of  shattered  Druid  altars. 

Life  was  bard  there ;  a  long  incessant  struggle  with  all 
the  forces  of  the  eaflb  and  elements,  a  never-enditit,^  con^ 
test  with  the  winds  and  waters  to  snatch  the  S(?anty  bitter 
bread  of  hare  subsistence  from  out  the  fishers'  mouths. 
In  the  longj  terapestuous.  cruel  winlera,  death  cutered 
well-nigh  every  bousehokl,  and  few  boats  returned  with 
all  those  who,  at  their  setting  forth,  had  laanued  them* 
The  children  were  early  braced  to  peril,  and  scourged 
with  the  stripes  of  the  sharp  sea  foam.  The  aged  were 
old  long  ere  their  time,  and  toiled  liko  mules  up  and  down 
the  steep  stairs  of  roek,  laden  like  mules  witli  driftwood, 
or  with  weed  flung  upward  by  the  atorms. 

There  wasa  a  little  chapel  on  one  of  the  highest  ridges 
of  the  roeks^  where  a  light  burned  steadfastly  all  through 
the  blackest  nights  of  hurricane.  There  were  a  few  huta 
that  formed  the  village,  all  huddled  together  in  the  hollow 
of  the  cliff,  like  callow-birds  fearful  of  coming  rain.  Theru 
were  men,  melancholy,  taciturn,  rugged,  of  a  hard  sim- 
plicity, of  a  doglike  fldelity,  like  most  dwellers  of  ihu 
moan  tains  or  by  the  ocean.  There  were  women  with  thu 
old,  iron  heroism  of  amaxonian  times,  whose  naked  limljs 
were  Ijeaten  by  the  billows,  and  whose  massive  urma 
wrenched  drowning  bodies  from  the  breakersj  till  nothing 
of  womanhood  remained  iji  their  asjiect  except  in  tho  sad 
steady  gaze  of  their  large  brooding  eyes, 

Tbey  were  a  rough,  and  sometimes  a  brutal  peoplo. 
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Tbej  were  often  beeet  with  the  torment  of  famine;  their 
pililesB  stony  shores  would  yield  them  little,  and  in 
revenge  they  were,  Id  tnany  eeasonSj  without  mercy  to 
those  who  were  east  away  upon  their  rocks.  There  were 
men  among  them  who  thought  little  of  drawing  a  knife 
mtToss  the  neck  of  a  wrecked  sailor,  and  rohhiog  the  dead 
of  the  gold  rings  in  his  ears.  They  were  very  lonely  io 
their  wiud*be»ten  faetneBses,  where  their  only  mates  were 
the  seagulls  and  eagles ;  they  grew  half  savage,  as  those 
who  live  in  such  isolation  wilL  Hunger  bit  them  sharply 
at  times;  and  when  they  were  famiahed  they  turned  od 
any  prey  like  lions. 

There  were  higher  natures  among  them,  on  which 
solitude  and  privation  had  not  this  iofluence,  on  which 
the  noble  sublimity  and  terrific  grandeur  of  their  shores 
produced  only  gravity  and  sadn^s ;  but  there  were 
others — and  these  were  the  larger  number — who  would 
fight  over  a  drowned  corpse,  for  the  sake  of  the  purse 
bdted  round  its  body,  like  wild  beasts  over  a  heap  of 
offal,  and  who  looked  on  the  Qotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 
seas  as  their  own  right  divine,  with  which  no  living 
thing  from  the  doomed  ship  should  be  left  to  dispute  their 
title. 

And, — yet  darker  deeds  than  these  made  their  wild 
crest  of  rock  a  name  of  terror  to  mariners.  Sometimes  it 
was  utterly  in  vain  that  the  light  of  Mary  and  her  Angela 
gleamed  in  the  high  spire  of  the  chapel.  Sometimes,  on 
the  darkest  and  dreadest  nights  of  late  autumn  and  mid- 
winter, round  a  headland  where  the  chapel  lantern 
could  not  be  discerned,  high  up  among  the  blackest  and 
steepest  cliffs,  a  tar  blaze  would  break  into  the  darkness 
aod  send  forth  a  flame  that  could  be  seen  for  leagues 
across  the  waters.  So  that  any  hapless  vessel,  laboring 
in  the  trough  oFa  heavy  sea,  beholding  the  false  mgnal,  and 
by  evil  fortune  mistaking  it  for  that  of  the -Church,  came 
straightway  to  her  ruin,  and  was  dashed  keel  foremost  on 
the  pointed  submerged  rocks,  and  impaled  upon  them ; 
and  never  agaio  saw  the  light  of  daybreak  steal  over  the 
Heas. 

Those  who  lit  that  beacon  of  murder  were  never 
brought  to  justice  \  safe  in  their  caverns  and  defiles,  th€ 
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sassina  crept  safely,  by  subterranean  ways,  back  to 
their  hamlet  and  amid  their  people  It  had  been  safer 
to  tlirufit  a  hand  into  a  hornet's  nest  than  to  follow 
and  arraign  them  there.  Even  their  comrades  did  not 
rightly  know  who  did  the  work.  It  was  only  when  some 
rarer  jewel  than  commoo  glittered  in  some  fisherman's 
ear,  or  some  rieher-hued  scarf  was  wouod  about  the  hi  pa 
of  hlfe  mistress,  that  the  rest  whispered  together,  half  en- 
vious, half  abhorrent,  that  he  must  be  odc  of  those  who 
fired  the  QaniG. 

In  the  heginniDg  of  one  winter  food  was  very  scarce  in 
this  sea-den.  The  fisheries  had  brought  little  in ;  the 
weather  hart  be^u  calm  though  dull ;  there  had  been  no 
wrecks;  and  though  it  was  known  in  the  hamlet  that  the 
death-beacon  had  thrice  been  lighted  aloft,  it  had  failed 
to  lead  any  ship  astray.  They  became  fearfully  iiDpover- 
ished;  famiue  visited  them;  and  the  men  were  forced  to 
bite  the  salt  twine  of  their  nets  in  their  longing  to 
devour  something,  and  the  children  wasted  to  skeletons, 
and  died,  and  were  thrust  hastily  away  into  holcB  in  the 
eaudi 

A  horrible  longing  for  the  signs  of  the  storms  came  on 
them.  A  murderouj^  prayer  for  the  rage  of  wind  and 
water  often  rose  to  their  tonguea-^a  prayer  reckless  and 
godless. 

At  this  season  one  of  the  wreckers,  he  whose  brain  and 
whose  hand  had  first  devised  this  tbingj  stole  up  one  mid- 
night through  the  crooked  crevice,  on  the  bare  stone  of  the 
clifl*,  that  served  him  as  a  stairway.  His  torch  was  in  his 
hand,  aod  his  soul  was  set  on  murder.  There  were  bitter 
north  winds  driving  over  the  ocean ;  there  were  gray 
fogs  and  starless  skies  ;  there  was  a  single  ship  striving 
heavily  through  a  churning  sea.  It  was  a  fair  chance,  ba 
he  tnnttcrod  to  himself 

In  his  shingle  hut,  in  the  village  yonder,  no  fresh  food 
bad  iouchcd  the  lips,  for  months,  of  a  woman  whom  he 
lo  r  ed .  T  h  e  le|Lt  he  ry  sk  in  of  s  o  m  o  s  al  ted  fi  sh  h  ad  he  come 
too  great  a  luxury  for  them  to  obtain;  she  had  been 
driven  to  chew  the  broad  Hbbon  of  the  eeawt't'ds,  and 
grjud  the  fishbones  into  ihm  likeness  of  Uuur  to  make 
liread  :  and  never  made  muritdur  or  moan  at  her  privation, 
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bot  otjlj  allowed  the  g^nawing  of  famine  Lj  the  wolfielt 
glancb  of  her  eyes  and  the  drawn  lines  of  ber  mouth. 

There  rode  the  ship. — doomed,  aurelj,  to  periati,  it  fared 
here  by  the  light.  The  rockSj  sharp  aa  needles,  hard  as 
iron,  over  which  the  sullen  waters  floated,  would  do  bi3 
work  for  him  unerringly.  Refuse,  that  to  him  would  be 
treasures,  would  bo  swept  up  on  the  in -flowing  tide. 
Food,  fuel,  most  likely  raimcot,  possibly  gold,  would  l*e 
burled  up  ou  the  foam:  human  creatures,  too,  dying  or 
dead,  who  would,  in  the  mad  clinging  of  uien  to  the  richea 
that  they  caunot  take  with  them  beyond  the  grave,  have 
bound  about  tbera  some  belt  of  value  or  some  bag  of  coin. 
There  would  be  wherewithal  to  eafj  and  to  drink,  and  to 
bo  clothed  in  bis  darksome  and  desolate  cabin.  What 
mutter  a  death  wail  the  more  on  the  wtnd  ?  What  raattcr 
the  dhip  sinking  an  hour  soon,  or  an  hour  lato,  to  ber 
doom  f 

Ere  now  he  had  thruat  back  a  shivering,  striving  frame 
into  the  blinding  spray,  from  whieh  it  had  wclUnigh 
struggled ;  ere  now  be  had  stunned,  with  the  blow  of  his 
club,  a  girl  w^hose  face  had  risen  out  of  the  breakers,  with 
wide-opened  eyes  of  awful  appeal  in  the  glare  cast  upon 
it  from  the  lightning.  He  had  done  such  things  before, 
he  could  do  them  again,  for  the  sake  of  au  ounce  of  gold 
from  a  finger-ring,  of  a  necklace  of  beads  off  a  maiden's 
throat.  Gold  would  buy  brandy,  the  hot,  strong,  blessed, 
accursed  drink  of  forge tfulness ;  and  the  necklace  would 
show  rarely  on  the  long,  stately,  brown  throat  of  hia 
bona-roba,  iind  in  bis  fashion — tiger's  iove  for  tigress — 
ho  loved  the  woman  who  starved  in  his  hut  on  the  beach. 

So  be  stole  through  the  tortuous,  narrow,  cavernous 
way,  winding  upward,  steep  as  a  ladder,  cramped  as  & 
coffin,  going  higher  and  higher,  up  and  up,  into  the  bowels 
of  the  rocks  above,  And  every  now  and  then,  wbtre  be 
went  creeping  like  a  lizard,  with  tho  torch  between  hil 
teeth,  he  stopped,  and  softly  blew  upon  the  flamo  that 
was  dying  down  in  the  damp  and  no^cious  air  of  the  eha^m. 
It  was  the  spark  of  life  to  htm. 

lie  felt  a  latent  fear,  that  never  before  had  touched  him, 
of  sel  ting  light  to  bis  bonQre.  There  had  come  one  among 
them  wIlo  had  set  his  face  steadfastly  against  thia  eri 
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ie;  who  bad  sworn  that  if  the  false  beacon  blazed 
afresh  he  would  unearth  the  man  that  fed  and  fired  it,  or 
perish  like  the  ships  himself;  and  these  men  of  the  west- 
ern coast  knew  that  their  visitant  would  keep  his  word. 
Therefore  the  wrecker  went  with  a  certain  terror  at  hia 
heart,  drawing  himself  slowly  upward,  as  serpents  crawl, 
through  the  perpendicular  cliff^  toward  bis  goal  that  hung 
two  thousand  feet  and  more  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  fire  was  ready  piled  there.  It  was  safe  from  all 
discovery.  None,  save  those  to  whom  the  secret  of  thotiie 
passages  through  the  body  of  the  solid  rock  was  know  a, 
could  ever  attain  that  beight,  which  rose,  a  sheer  straight 
wall  of  stone,  up  from  the  shore,  and  was  severed  by  deep 
abysses  on  either  sldo  from  the  adjacent  rocks, 

He  raised  himself  tediously  and  painfully  up  the  ascent, 
in  whose  narrowed  space  and  fetid  atr  he  couki  scarcely 
breatho.  His  hands  at  last  grasped  the  topmost  ledg'e; 
he  lifted  himself  gradually  on  to  the  highest  point,  where 
his  beacon  was  set.  The  ridge  of  all  tlie  other  cliffs,  lofty 
though  they  were^  sank  far  below  bim  ;  countless  fathoms 
downward  there  rolled  the  gray  sullen  mass  of  water, 
The  roar  of  ita  waves  ascended  in  a  faint  hoarse  sound, 
iLud  a  dense  miBt  covered  all  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

There  was  no  light  except  the  glimmer  of  the  slow 
match  that  ho  bore;  no  movement  save  his  own,  except 
when  a  night-bird  flew  by  on  the  rushing  of  the  north 
wind.  He  took  sure  footsteps  on  the  jagged  uneven  peak ; 
then  fiet  hia  match  to  the  oil -soaked  tow  of  the  torch  that 
be  had  carried  in  the  grip  of  bis  teeth. 

The  tow  caught  and  flared  alight ;  he  lifted  his  hand  to 
fling  tho  burning  flax  upon  the  piled  dry  touchwood,  and 
the  tar  barrels  of  hia  beacon: — ^crc  he  had  cast  it  bis  arm 
was  scizfsd,  the  torch  was  wrenched  out  of  hia  band,  and 
thrown  llanjo  downward  over  the  clilfs:  a  man  closed  with 
him. 

The  wrecker  was  supple  and  vigorous,  sinewy  of  frame, 
and  skilled  in  physical  exercise, — ^a giant,  whose  limbHvvere 
braced  by  the  strong t!i  of  the  waves,  and  whosti  nerves 
wore  trained  in  the  daily  habit  of  peril :  but  be  had  t*>Gt 
bis  match  in  his  unknown  foe  who  wrestled  vvii.h  hmi  in 
the  blackness  of  the  night     With  tho  quenched  llam*  qI 
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the  torch  lill  lij^ht  had  gone :  tho  sailor  struggled  by  Bheef 
luatiQCt,  like  a  wild  beast  attacked  wheti  it  is  blinded,  and 
ptrove  to  fiiDg  his  opponent  oif  him  and  over  the  rock, 
into  the  wailinr*-  waves  below.  The  part  on  which  thej 
etood  was  narrow;  a  single  overpoise  wonld  have  thrown 
them  dowa  into  the  g-ulf  beneath,  locked  in  each  other's 
grasp  J  yet  neither  thought  ODce  of  letting  loose  hia  hold ; 
both  straggled  for  the  mastery. 

No  word  was  uttered:  it  was  an  even  combat  of  sheer 
etreflgthj  fought  on  that  slender,  jutting,  slippery  ledge, 
thatoverhnng  at  such  vast  height  the  bottomlesa  pit  of 
the  devonrmg  sea. 

Thrice  tho  wrecker  all  but  gained  aseendency,  and  had 
his  arms  locked  rouud  his  opponent's  waist,  and  well-nigh 
,  lifted  him  up  from  the  stone  on  which  they  stood,  to  fltog 
him  over  the  edge  to  meet  hia  death.  Thrice  his  antago- 
nist resisted  bim,  and  kept  his  feet  as  though  they  had 
been  rooted  into  the  rock  itself. 

It  was  a  darkness  in  which  both  were  blind  :  both  knew 
that  with  every  moment  they  might  be  hurled  down  two 
thousand  feet  of  air.  Yet  still, — oeither  loosened  their 
grip  oue  instant 

The  curlews  flew  round  their  heads  with  shrill  outcry j 
the  noise  of  tho  sea  boomed  louder  as  the  spring-tide 
rushed  in  ;  tho  bitter  north  wind  howled  around  the  peak; 
^*thcy  strove  together  for  dear  life  on  a  fihelf  of  granite 
Bear  CO  wider  than  a  horse^s  back. 

The  sailor,  maddeQed  and  brutalized  by  rage  and  fear, 
at  length  made  frantic  effort  to  get  free  his  arm,  and  draw 
the  knife  at  his  belt  from  out  its  sheath  His  foe  felt  the 
movement  that  he  eon  Id  not  see.  With  swift,  keen  sci* 
enee  the  foe  closed  in,  Dearer  still,  with  the  wrecker; 
twisted  his  arm  backward  as  men  twfst  a  bough  to  break 
ft ;  and  seizing  him  round  the  loias  with  the  true  athlotii's 
skill,  shook  him,  swayed  him,  lifted  bim^  and  stretched 
him  prostrate. 

The  sailor  was  stunned:  his  head  had  struck  upon  the 
granite.  His  antagonist  stood  awhile  breathless,  ex* 
hauated,  with  the  sound  of  the  winds  and  waters  surg- 
ing dully  On  his  ear,  and  the  blood  in  bis  veins  beating 
like  pulses.     He  could    not  tell  whether   he  had  dt^alt 
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doath  or  no  :  till  be  stooped,  and  passed  hia  hand  over 
the  motionless  body,  be  could  not  tell  wbether  it  had  not 
swayed  forward  and  been  dashed  into  piecea  on  tbe  rocka 
below. 

The  darkness  was  impenetrable  :  even  tbe  white  flash 
of  a  roused  eea^ulTs  wing  could  not  be  seen ;  ho  could 
not  move  a  step  lest  he  should  out-tread  tbe  narrow  iimita 
of  the  ledge  on  which  he  stood.  There  was  not  e^ea  the 
ray  of  a  single  star  through  tbe  storm- wrack  of  the  clouds* 

He  had  no  means  of  lighting  any  of  the  touchwood 
that  lay  near;  and  if  he  had  possessed  any  could  not 
have  used  his  means,  lest  the  light  should  have  lured  tbe 
vessel  to  that  very  destruction  which  he  had  risked  hia 
own  life  to  avert  from  her.  He  had  no  choice  but  to  rest 
where  he  was  ;  with  bis  back  against  the  pLlo  of  tbe  bca- 
oon-timbers,  aad  tbe  nortbern  blasts  raging  around  him. 

It  had  been  past  midnight  when  the  wrecker  had  gone 
forth  to  his  errand:  he  knew  that  a  few  hours  would 
bring  the  dawn. 

Therefore  he  waited,  with  tbe  man  who,  for  aught  he 
knew,  was  disad,  lyings  at  hie  feet,  and  the  huDgrj  sea 
fretting  and  raging  far  down  befie«th,  as  though  in  fury, 
because  cheated  of  her  prey. 

The  moments  seemed  as  years,  bathed  in  that  gloom, 
knowing  that  an  unfathomable  abyss  yawned  beneath  hia 
feet,  with  no  sound  but  the  thunder  of  the  wind  among 
the  cavernous  cliffs,  with  no  companion  save  a  creature 
whom  he  might  have  slain,  or  who,  if  living,  might  yet 
arise  and  Ay  at  [lis  throat 

As  he  stayed  there,  a  faint  spark  dropped  from  the 
torch  among  tbe  light  pine-boughs  that  helped  to  make 
the  beacon,  blown  by  the  wind  gathered  brilliancy,  and 
increased  into  a  flame. 

The  bright  Bpot  caught  his  eye;  with  cautious  move 
tnent  he  leaned  and  caught  the  branch  that  was  on  fire  ; 
It  burned  slowly,  bnt  gave  a  dull  ruddy  glimmer,  insuffi- 
cient to  be  seen  by  thoBe  at  sea,  but  enough  to  throw 
light  on  the  place  immediately  around  him. 

He  held  it  to  the  wrecker's  face:  the  man's  eyes 
changed  and  glared,  his  senses  had  revived,  though  ke 
had  not  yet  power  to  move. 

^1* 
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**  II  is  you  !"  he  gasped. 

*'  It  is  I^^move  a  Hoib,  and  I  will  shoot  you  dead." 

The  sailor,  lyifig  there  half  stanned  yet,  and  dazed  by 
the  fliclfer  light  that  was  held  against  bis  sight,  stared 
fl  tup  idly  at  the  glitter  of  the  piatol. 

**  Why  did  you  not  use  that  before  ?"  be  muttered,  half 
Bonscioua,  half  eenseleea. 

''We  should  not  have  beeu  equal:  you  bad  no  fire- 
arms." 

The  man  said  nothing :  bo  looked  in  sullen  wonder  at 
the  face  abosre  him,  ou  which  tbe  dim  red  gleam  shona 
faintly.  He  was  awed ;  and  filled  %vith  a  vague  super- 
stitious terror.  Ho  did  not  believe  the  foe  that  be  bad 
dealt  with  could  be  mortal, 

"Can  you  rise  ?"  bis  conqueror  asked  him. 

He  tried  to  lift  bimsolf,  obediently  r  the  fall  had  bruised 
him,  but  bad  broken  no  limbs,  He  moved  bis  head  with 
a  gesture  of  assept^  his  eye 9  incessantly  fastened  on  the 
steel  glisten  of  the  weapon  that  covered  him, 

"You  can  stir  ;^  very  well  Then  rise  up  and  lead 
the  way  down  your  accursed  passages.  Attempt  to  re- 
sist mc,— attempt  to  escape  me,^ — and  1  will  send  a  bullet 
through  your  brain.  You  know  me:  you  know  that  I 
keep  my  word  : — as  I  kept  it  to-night" 

Tbe  wrecker  stared  at  him  with  the  same  stupid  amaze; 
as  of  one  who  beheld  some  being  of  another  world  than 
his  own.  Then^  docilely  as  a  dog,  he  gathered  his  ach- 
ing limbs  together,  and  crept  slowly  along  the  ledge* 
down  to  the  apertare  by  which  he  bad  ascended,  and 
into  tbe  hollow  space  that  ran  through  the  substance  o( 
the  rock- 
He  dared  not  disobey;  be  essayed  neither  resistance 
nor  evasion  ;  he  knew  that  the  pistol  was  leveled  at  hi» 
beadi  and  that  its  shot  would  pierce  his  brain  if  he  at- 
tempted to  go  astray  or  to  turn  upon  bis  victor. 

Tbe  pine  branch  gave  ligiit  enough  to  illumine  the  tor* 
tuous  crevice  as  they  dragged  themBelves  through  it;  he 
could  not  turn  aside  because  its  narrow  twisting  tubes 
had  no  crannies,  no  outlets,  no  hiding-places,  and  he  dai^ed 
not  endeavor  to  outstrip  bis  pursuer,  because  he  knew 
that  bis  ioatant  death  would  be  tbe  penalty  of  any  attempt 
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ftt  flight  Once,  pausing  to  take  breath,  he  stole  a  bast/ 
glance  backward. 

*'  How  did  you  come  there  ?"  be  muttered  in  hi* 
dinched  teeth. 

"  I  scaled  the  cHff,'* 

"  You  could  uot !  The  face  of  it  is  as  bare  as  a  man'fi 
band," 

"  That  may  be ;  but  it  is  not  more  bare  or  more  steep 
tbfin  the  wall  of  an  Alp." 

'*  God  I  No  living  soul  ever  tried  it,  but  one,  and  he 
WAS  dashed  to  pisces  on  the  shore  below. '^ 

**So  I  have  heard," 

'*  You  had  beard  that  when  yon  ventured  it  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  yet  you  came  f " 

"  To  stop  you  from  doing  fresh  murder.  That  is  words 
enouglk     Pass  on." 

The  wrecker's  breath  came  hard  and  fast ;  his  great 
frame  shook  slightly  with  a  tremor  as  with  cold  ;  he  spoke 
DO  more,  but  crept  on  his  downward  way,  marveling 
greatly,  and  ashamed. 

The  way  was  long;  the  pine-branch  had  burned  down 
to  its  last  inch,  the  gray  of  the  earliest  dawn  waa  break- 
ing in  the  rain-swept  stormy  sties,  when  they  emerjEjed  at 
length  from  the  subterraneous  path,  and  came  out  upon 
the  low-lying  level  shore,  on  which  the  high  tide  of  the 
Bea  waa  breaking.  The  dawn  was  misty,  bitterly  cold, 
ushered  in  by  the  wild  north  winds,  that  drove  the  sand 
along  in  clouds,  and  hurled  the  foam  of  the  waves  in  their 
faces. 

The  sailor  turned  suddenly  on  him  as  they  came  forth 
into  the  open  air, 

**  How  did  you  tell  I  went  to  fire  that  thing  to-night  ?" 

"I  saw  yon  take  a  slow  match  in  your  hand  as  you 
left  your  hut:  1  had  often  thought  you  were  the  crimi- 
nal r 

The  man  hnng  his  head  :  his  eyes  still  glancing  like  a 
cowed  wolf's  at  the  weapon  that  held  him  to  oliedience. 

"  I  should  not  have  done  it  if  she  bad  not  been  starv- 
ing,'* he  Bwore  with  a  blasphemous  oath,  *'  You  do  not 
know  what  famine  is  I" 
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The  gaze  that  kept  Boch  Btern  watcb  o?er  hitn  eoftened 
wistfully. 

"Do  I  not ?"  he  said  gently. 

Then  without  more  words  he  went  over  the  league's 
length  of  Baud  aud  stoue  that  severed  thcui  from  the  fish- 
iug  hamlet  |  driving  the  wreciier  t>cfore  him  as  a  moor- 
dog  drives  a  sheep. 

"Where  would  you  ta^e  me?"  the  man  muttered,  as 
the  J  drew  nigh  the  rugged  stairway  cut  out  of  the  facw 
of  the  cliffs  which  led  to  the  group  of  cabma. 

*'  To  your  fellows ; — for  judgment" 

*'  They  will  not  let  you  touch  me  I" 

"That  we  shall  see," 

With  a  quick  agile  movement^  before  the  fisherman 
could  resistj  or  Bcarcekoew  what  was  done,  he  had  seized 
bis  elbows,  drawn  his  arms  behind  his  back,  and  bound 
the  wrists  tight  in  the  knots  of  a  atroug  rope  be  had  ear- 
Tied  : — the  man  was  powerless. 

*'  You  do  not  know  me  quite  well  yet,  Rioz,"  he  aaid 
quietly:  Rioz,  gnashing  hfe  teeth  in  baffled  fury,  and 
eursiug  his  own  folly  in  letting  himself  be  netted  like  a 
lassoed  buU,  looked  at  him  with  a  look  that  through  its 
sullen  passioD  had  Bomething  of  admiration  aud  of  rever- 
ence. 

•'Know  you  I"  he  muttered.  "  How  should  one  know 
you  ?     Are  you  man,  or  devH,  or  god  ?" 

"A  little  of  all,  perhaps ;  like  everything  else  that  is 
human." 

Then  with  the  rope  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  pistol  In 
his  right,  he  forced  the  wTCcker  up  on  to  the  heights  on 
which  the  cabins  of  bis  people  hung. 

In  the  early  dawn  the  population — ^in  all  some  hundred 
wouISj  not  more — were  stirring,  though  the  raw  mists  of 
the  late  autumn  night  still  hung  over  land  and  water, 
wrapping  both  in  its  dusky  and  icy  shroud*  As  they 
were  seerij  there  was  a  rush,  a  shout,  a  tumult,  a  shrill 
outcry,  from  men's  and  women^a  and  children's  voices ; 
the  boats,  the  nets,  the  huts,  the  rude  beds  of  dried  weed 
were  all  abandoned  as  by  one  single  impulse;  the  little 
duster  of  dwellings  broke  into  agitated  life,  as  a  hive  of 
bees  breaks  into  violent  movenient  when  its  ewarni  ii 
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Btiired.  A  score  of  men  were  round  them  oq  the  ioatant^ 
naked  knives  flasbiog  in  tbeir  hands^  yells  and  curaes  on 
their  lips,  wonder  and  eagerness  and  fury  in  their  eyes. 

The  conqueror  of  Rioz  stood  Qnuio^ed  in  the  dm,  hold* 
ing  the  wrecker  like  a  chained  beast, 

"  This  man  is  the  assassin,"  he  said  briefly,  '*  If  there 
be  any  among  yon  who  would  say  fair  words  for  a  mur- 
derer, let  him  speak  them.     1  will  bear.'* 

The  tumult  of  the  biiaspheraing'  and  threatening  voices 
Bank  on  a  sudden  as  a  storm-wind  lulls;  hardened,  bru- 
talized, strong  in  clannish  loyalty,  and  indifferent  of 
bloodshed  as  they  were,  they  did  not  care  to  take  this 
guilt  upon  tbeir  own  heads  thus. 

The  map  himself  never  spoke;  he  only  watched,  with 
intent  and  thirsty  eyes,  first  the  faces  of  bis  comrades, 
then  the  face  of  his  accuser.  There  was  a  dead  silence 
for  a  moment ;  then  the  force  of  tribe-love  and  the  brotber- 
booil  of  coinuiou  habit,  common  need,  comnioti  peril,  got 
stronger  than  their  shame;  they  clamored  in  unison  for 
his  release.  One  of  their  brood  should  not  be  bound,  not 
be  arraigned,  not  be  chastised;  one  of  their  race  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  other  men.  They  were  free; 
they  owned  no  ruler;  they  acknowledged  no  code  ;  one  uf 
theniselFua  should  not  be  fettered  while  they  had  knives 
to  free  him.  So  they  shouted,  pressing  forward  in  the 
white  sulphurous  mist,  a  throng  of  recklesfc,  fearless,  free- 
born  animals,  who  owned  no  kingdom  save  the  ocean, 
and  no  master  save  the  storm- wind.  lie  heard  them, 
in  peace ;  knowing  nothing  moro  likely  thau  that  theii 
knives  would  be  sheathed  in  his  own  breast,  but  never 
letting  loose  bis  grasp  on  the  bound  wrists  of  Ida  captive. 

After  awhile  the  rage  of  words  died  down  once  more 
into  an  ominous  sullen  muttering ;  in  that  instant's  pause 
be  spoke. 

"You  have  had  your  speech;  now  give  me  mine. 
Mght  after  night,  for  three  winters,  a  lying  light  baa 
blazed  upon  your  coast  to  lure  good  ships  to  their  destruc- 
tion. You  told  me  yon  were  ignorant  of  which  among, 
you  was  the  crhiunal.  I  believed  you.  You  ar©  brave 
tin?n ;  and  brave  men  do  not  lie.  A  blacker  sin,  one  more 
iruaeherousj  one  moro  cowardly,  iiever  stained  a  haman 
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life.  It  was  a  reproach  to  your  Beaboard  \  a  Bbam«  on  your 
maDhood,  that  such  a  guilt  was  harbored,  and  aHowed 
to  grow,  aad  thrive,  and  continue,  undetected  and  una- 
venged, among  you-  You  did  naught  in  it —  whetbef 
from  fear,  whether  from  conspiracy,  I  Imve  to  your  own 
consciences.  So  the  work  seemed  left  to  my  hand,  and  I 
did  it  I  have  watched  many  nights;  in  vain.  To- night 
[  seised  Rioa,  red-handed  in  the  act;  putting  his  flame  to 
tLat  infernal  pile.  That  his  greed  might  have  some 
miserable  spoil^ — some  keg  of  wine,  some  bale  of  wool, 
some  sack  of  welt-ed  corn,  some  case  of  rotting  fruit,  he 
was  about  to  light  the  blaze  that  would  have  brought  a 
helpless  vessel  to  her  ship  wreck,  and  murdered  all  the 
human  lives  she  bore.  It  has  been  done  many  times 
ere  this:  more  deaths  than  he  could  count  lie  on  his  80uL 
For  sake  of  some  wretched  pillage  to  sate  his  hunger  or  bii 
wine  lust,  for  sake  of  some  glimmer  of  gold  to  satisfy  the 
miser's  avarice  within  him,  he  has  doomed  men  and  women 
and  children  to  death  under  your  waves.  You  can  be  brutal 
enough  ;  you  can  have  scant  pity  for  the  fleeting-  life  ;  you 
can  strip  the  gold  off  a  woman's  throat  ere  yet  her  corpse 
is  cold  J  but  if  you  sanction  such  murders  as  these,  you 
are  fiends  and  uot  men  By  this  crime  you  are  all  dis- 
graced. It  is  not  enough  that  you  may  not  have  set  your 
own  match  to  the  wood,  thrown  your  own  beam  to  the 
pile.  That  this  thing  has  been  done,  and  been  pardoned, 
aud  Ijceu  protected  among  you,  is  sufficient  to  brand  yuu 
all  with  its  infamy.  The  blood-thirst  of  Rioz  must  run 
ill  your  veins,  though  his  arm  alone  had  nerve  to  rais© 
the  torch  and  awake  the  fire.  There  are  noble  souls 
among  you ;  are  they  all  dead  or  sleeping,  that  this  dia* 
grace  raises  no  wrath?  that  this  murderer  Las  lived  witli 
hia  sin  un visited  in  your  midst  ?" 

They  were  silent,  touched  with  remorse,  and  burnt  with 
ehame;  knowing  that  this  sin  had  been  harbored  among- 
them,  half  in  sympathy,  half  in  desperation;  knowing 
that  ihey  had  btien  willing  that  it  should  be  sheltered  in 
se('r**cy ;  knowing  that  there  wore  others  in  their  cooi- 
nmoity  who  hiul  shared  its  guilt  and  shared  its  spoils 
They  dared  not  claim  the  murderer  again  from  the  hands 
of  hia  accuser;  they  dared  not  either  denounce  the  blood 
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giiiltiness  from  which  their  own  eouls  were  not  pure. 
'I'hcy  ha  tig  together,  stilledf  enraged,  ashamed,  uncertain 
— Rioz  looked  at  them,  and  laug-hed. 

*'Ye  are  bold  comrades  at  need  I  Well^ — I  say  naught 
It  was  an  evil  deed :  but  I  am  willing  to  bear  its  brunt 
It  was  my  thought  and  my  act ;  it  was  only  the  plunder 
ye  shared  I  KilJ  me, — and  ye  shallj  in  justice,  kill  also 
e^m-j  man  that  ever  drank  of  my  wine  or  borrowed  my 
gold.     There  I     Will  not  that  thin  your  numbers  V^ 

The  aceusation  and  the  irony,  bearing  the  sting  of 
tr-'lh  in  them,  inflamed  against  him  every  creature  of  the 
th'-ong,  which  a  moment  before  had  been  clamorous  to 
recover  him  from  chastisement.  They  rushed  at  him  ta 
strike  their  knives  at  his  half-bare  body;  they  cried  aloud 
for  him  to  be  given  to  them;  they  hooted  him,  and  reviled 
him,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be  theirs,  that  they 
ni'fljht  cast  him  down  from  the  peak  where  his  bonfire 
hs^i  blazed  I 

His  captor  beat  them  off,  and  flung  them  back  j  and 
EmiJed  where  he  stood  at  bay. 

**  Bioz  I  1  brought  you  for  their  judgment  You  be- 
lieved that  they  would  not  let  a  hair  of 'your  head  bo 
Injured;  see  now  what  the  fellowship  of  guilt  is  worth  I 
Will  you  have  my  judgment  or  theirs  ?" 

The  wrecker  ground  his  strong  white  teeth,  and  faced 
I  the  brethren  on  whoBe  loyalty  be  had  counted, 
'  **  Ye  curs!  ye  were  willing  enough  to  take  a  stoup  of 
my  rich  red  drinks  for  youreelvee,  and  a  roH  of  my  bright 
Bilks  for  your  light  oMoves;  ye  were  willlug  enough  to 
have  barrels  of  rice  and  tubs  of  salted  meat  rolled  from 
the  caves  to  your  cabins,  in  the  hard  days  of  your  bun* 
ger:  ye  were  willing  enough  to  have  all  that  the  beacon 
brought,  and  ye  fed  it,  and  fanned  itj  and  called  it  a  devil 
that  was  better  than  a  god,  many  and  many  a  time.  'And 
now  ye  are  gone  against  me :  now  ye  are  clamoring  for 
my  body,  that  ye  may  fling  it  down  on  the  rocks!  Ye 
sharks  I  there  is  but  one  man  on  this  shore  this  dawn« 
It  is  this  man  who  has  brought  me  rope-bound  like  a 
netted  calf.  Look  you — he  scaled  that  cliff  thai  has  uo 
footing  for  a  goat,  just  to  stand  between  me  and  that 
ship  \  he  periled  bis  life  hfty  times  becausii  he  had  sworo 
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that  my  bonfire  sbould  never  redden  tbe  skies  again;  fa€ 
could  bavo  shot  me  itnd  flung  me  into  the  sea,  and  he  never 
used  his  pistol,  because  I  had  do  arms  of  that  Y\k%  about 
me.  That  was  what  he  did — Tricotrin.  And  I  say  that 
1  give  my  life  to  him;  and  I  will  be  judged  by  him  and 
not  by  you — ye  epawn  of  the  devil-fish,  that  will  suck  the 
dead  men's  boues  but  will  cry  out  that  ye  never  took  life! 
He  may  throw  me  off  the  rock,  if  he  will ;  but  yo— come 
one  inch  nearer  to  me,  and,  bound  though  I  be,  I  will  find 
a  means  to  brain  the  best  among  ye !" 

They  were  men  as  bold  as  he,  and  of  like  passions ;  but 
for  once  they  huug  back  in  silence,  and  for  once  their 
knives  were  never  lifted  :  conaeieuee  made  cowards  of 
them. 

"Tricotrin/'  they  muttered.  "You  have  taken  hiffl, 
you  must  deal  with  him  as  you  will." 

Tricotrin  looked  at  ihem  awhile,  and  answered  them 
nothing;  then  he  turned  to  the  wrecker, 

'*  Follow  me^  Rioz." 

The  fisherman  followed  him  withoat  a  word ;  he  went 
down  the  side  of  the  cliff  and  on  to  the  flat  yellow  shore. 
The  day  had  now  broken,  with  a  faint  red  flush  changing 
the  gray  of  the  sky:  in  the  tender  shadowy  light  a  single 
ship  was  gliding.  The  wild  winds  of  the  night  had  sunk 
to  silence  ;  the  sea,  though  heavy  still,  rolled  quietly;  the 
vessel  moved  unharmed  over  its  waters. 

lie  looked  at  it,  then  looked  at  Rioz :  the  wrecker 
turned  away  with  a  shudder. 

He  was  not  altogether  vile ;  though  he  had  steeped  his 
Boul  in  murder  he  had  not  burnt  oat  his  conscience  :  if  tbe 
woman  he  had  loved  had  not  hungered  he  would  not  have 
ettined. 

lits  captor  let  him  stand  there  awhile,  with  his  haods 
bound  iu  the  knotted  cords,  and  his  head  sunk  on  his 
breast,  and  his  eyes  afraid  to  look  upon  that  inoocent 
thing,  afar  there  on  tbe  waters,  whieh,  had  his  guilt  hail 
its  way,  would  now  have  been  a  shattered,  shapeless* 
em  king  mass,  with  the  billows  breakiag  over  tbe  place  of 
lis  nameless  grave. 

Then  he  spoke. 

"  Riot — ^you  are  content  to  abide  by  my  judgmeot?" 
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The  wrecker  gave  a  motioo  of  aaseot. 

"You  heard  wlmt  your  comrades'  sentence  would  havra 
been.  Tlicy  were  willing  to  shelter  your  sio  while  it  was 
eafe  in  secrecy ;  but  when  it  had  been  drag;^ed  to  the 
light  of  day  they  would  have  cust  your  body  from  the 
rocka  That  is  ever  the  fellowship  of  sin  ;  a  parasite 
when  the  sin  is  soccessfid,  a  traitor  when  the  sin  is  dis- 
covered. If  they  had  b<K^a  just  men,  and  stainless,  their 
sentence  on  you  had  not  been  too  severe;  yoo  have 
doomed  others  to  perish,  you  could  not  deem  it  unjust  if 
jou  sulTered  bj  the  same  death  as  your  victims,  If  there 
had  been  no  guilt  among  them  there  had  been  no  marvel 
if  they  had  cast  you  forth  from  them,  and  slain  you,  in 
loathing  and  in  vengi?ance.  But  thoj  have  not  the  right 
to  deal  thus  with  yont  their  own  hands  are  not  unsoiled, 
their  own  souls  are  not  pure.  You  have  said  that  you 
would  not  rebel  if  1  bade  you  leap  from  your  beacon^ 
point  into  the  sea;  that  is  to  speak  idly:  you  know  I  am 
not  a  murderer  :  but  wilt  you  obey  as  passively  if  I  send 
you  to  your  rightful  due — the  galleys?" 

The  wrecker  made  no  answer.  He  did  not  lift  his  head 
from  his  breast;  but  uuder  his  dusky,  weather-beaten 
skin,  the  blood  came  and  went  in  rapid  flush  and  pallor, 
and  his  teeth  were  set  like  a  mastiff's. 

**  So  long  as  the  galleys  are  the  means  whereby  your 
country  visits  a  criminal  for  his  acts^  you  cannot  claim 
exemption  from  them,"  pursued  the  grave,  gentle  accents 
of  hia  judge,  '*  Fur  less  than  you  have  done,  men  have 
forfeited  their  lives  upon  the  scaffold.  If  for  one  murder 
done,  io  raj?h  passion  or  jealous  wrath,  the  murderer  per- 
ish, how  shall  you  escape?  You  who  cannot  number 
the  creatures  that  through  you  may  have  been  stilled  in 
those  waters  I  you  who  have  doomed  the  young  with  the 
old,  the  innocent  with  the  gtiilty,  to  peri&^h  by  a  hideous 
death  for  this  sake  only: — that  your  hearth  might  have 
fuel,  that  your  trencher  might  have  bread  t  If  your  hand 
have  never  thrust  any  straggling  body  back  into  the 
waves — if  your  steel  have  never  ended  the  throes  of  some 
quivering  wretch, — none  the  leas  have  you  blood  guilti- 
ness upoQ  your  soul;  unredeemed  even  by  audi  motiva 
$A  the  tyrauiiieide  or  the  fauatic  may  plead  for  his  crime. 
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If  I  deliver  you  up  to  the  tribunal ;  if  I  take  jou  to  the 
fteotenee  of  the  galleys  ;  if  for  all  the  rest  of  the  years 
you  ghali  live  you  ehall  toll  in  chaitiB,  eat  aod  dnok  the 
bread  and  water  of  bitteruess,  be  branded  to  every  eye 
tbflt  looks  on  you^  labor  like  the  niill-borse  under  the 
tbreat  of  the  whip,  live  in  a  hell  of  foul  utterance  and 
evil  passion,  never  again  see  th*^  leaping'  gladness  of  the 
ocean,  nev^  again  breast  the  winds  and  the  waves  in  all 
the  exuUatiun  of  your  strength,  never  again  look  into  the 
eyes  or  kiss  the  mouth  of  a  woman  you  love,— tell  me, 
will  my  judgment  be  mure  than  justice  ?" 

A  great  shudder  ehook  the  mighty  limbs  of  the  fettered 
man. 

He  was  silent  many  momenta.  Then  at  length  he  an- 
iwered — the  t^atb^  sullen  yet  resolute. 

"  No.     It  will  be  just" 

Tricotrin  looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly. 

"  Brute  and  fiend  though  you  are^  you  hai^e  greatneea 
m  you,"  be  muttered.  *'  For  you  have  courage,  and  you 
have  truth." 

The  wrecker  did  not  hear ;  his  eyes  were  fastened  ou 
the  receding  ship  sailing  through  the  soft,  young  lij^htj 
his  thoughts  were  fastened  on  the  dull,  drear,  endless  years 
that  waited  for  him  in  the  galley-slave's  doom. 

Tricotrin  waited  awhile,  letting  tbis  thought  fasten  on 
and  penetrate  the  long-brutalized  conscience  of  the  m&u 
with  whom  he  dealt 

"  If  you  had  gone  back  froni  your  word,  and  disputed 
the  fairness  of  that  doom,  I  should  have  abandoned  you 
to  it  as  a  worthless  and  hopeless  ruffian,"  he  said,  curtly. 
"But  you  are  brave  enough,  true  enough,  to  confess  ita 
justice."  There  must  be  some  core  of  honesty  in  you  yet 
If  the  guillotine  came  down  on  your  neck,  you  would 
have  no  more  than  justice  still.  But — I  believe  that  tht-ie 
is  that  in  you  which  may  be  worth  the  saving.  The  gal* 
leys  will  not  save  you  ;  they  will  only  cage  you  In,  as  a 
wild  beast  is  caged,  and  deprive  you  of  the  power  to  do 
evil.  It  is  a  hard  queBtion,-^how  to  disarm  and  puniBb 
crime;  made  so  hard  by  such  as  you,  that  we  canoot 
wonder  that  the  world's  wisdom  utterly  fails  at  solviog 
it     The  galleys  will  withhold  you  from  doing  added 
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crime;  but  that  will  be  all.  They  will  make  a  siillea, 
venomous,  half-mad,  blasphemous  outcast  of  you,  with 
all  the  will  to  do  tenfold  worse  than  you  Lave  done,  and 
only  held  back  from  action  by  the  irons  on  your  ankles 
and  the  scourge  on  your  back.  If  I  see  you  a  score  years 
hence,  I  shall  see  in  yon  a  man  whose  last  stale  is  a  mil- 
lion times  darker  than  bis  (irst,  You  will  be  a  tiger, 
whose  claws  are  cut  indeed,  but  whose  lusts  to  kill  are 
fiercer  than  ever.  They  will  paralyze  your  limbs,  but 
tliey  will  only  inflame  your  passions.  Well — if  you  liave 
bad  no  care  for  the  better  powers  that  are  in  you,  why 
Bfaould  your  miers  have  care?  If  you  have  chosen  to 
strangle  the  higher  hfe  in  you,  why  should  they  heed 
aught  save  your  animal  instinct  to  slay  that  it  is  their 
oflBce  to  stifle  and  prevent?  You  will  be  treated  like  a 
caged  wild-beast.  Well— why  not?  since  you  have  far 
viler  savagenoSB  in  yon  than  the  poor  beasts,  who  never 
slaughter  their  kind?" 

Rioz  heard — ^with  dogged  patience, 

*'  I  do  not  rosiat,"  he  said,  slowly.    "  It  is  right,  I  dare 
say.     And  I  said  that  you  should  do  as  you  would." 

Tricotrin's  eyes  tilled  with  a  great  pity. 

"Do  as  I  would?  Well,  then  hear  what  it  is  I  would 
do.  It  is  this :  I  would  save  yon  from  yourself.  The 
galleys  would  save  others  from  you;  but  I  would  go 
further  than  that  if  I  could.  What  lives  you  have 
wrecked  you  alone  can  tell ;  I  know  only  that  your  falae 
beacon  has  flamed  many  timeSj  and  would  have  brought 
yon  ship  to  her  death-throe  to-nigbt,  Therefore  I  know 
you — a  murderer.  In  full  iotent,  if  not  in  actual  deed. 
There  can  be  no  plea,  no  palliation,  for  the  vileneas  of 
your  guilt.  Viler,  1  thinkj  there  cannot  be  upon  earth. 
But  even  for  your  deeds  there  can  be  atoiieroeut;  even 
for  your  offenses  there  can  be  expiation.  One  hfe  saved 
by  you  from  those  waters  will  be  better  amend  for  your 
criBie  than  twenty  years  spent  at  the  galleys.  The  gal- 
leys would  simply  waste  your  life,  and  render  it  power- 
less for  evil  I  would  employ  your  life,  and  render  it 
powerful  for  good.  There  is  truth  in  yoti,  and  courage. 
They  must  be  fit  for  other  thii^ga  than  murder  and  pil 
lage.     Therefore,  1  will  not  drive  you  out  '  lo 
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that  by  law  would  await  you.  I  will  sentence  you  other* 
wise ;  if  you  have  the  force  in  you  I  think,  you  will  bear 
it ;  if  not,  you  must  carry  the  galley-chain.  You  will 
live  alone  on  that  rock  where  your  fire  has  blazed;  jou 
will  hold  no  communion  with  your  fellows;  you  will 
subsist  as  you  may  on  the  bare  .food  you  can  glean  from 
the  shore  and  the  sea ;  you  are  a  strong  swimmer,  a  bold 
sailor,  you  will  do  your  uttermost  to  succor  and  to  save 
all  life  that  comes  in  peril  off  your  headland.  I  give 
you — solitude,  hardship,  travail,  atonement.  Being  of  a 
brave  temper,  you  will  not  flinch  from  the  working  out  of 
your  doom.     Go, — you  are  free." 

And  he  severed  the  cords  that  bound  the  wrecker's 
strong  wrists  together. 

Rioz  had  lifted  his  head,  and  looked  him  hard  in  the 
eyes,  as  his  condemnation  was  uttered.     As  the  rope  fell  * 
from  his  arms  and  left  him  at  liberty,  a  great  change 
passed  over  his  face ;  its  savage  gloom  passed  away,  its 
wolfish  glance  softened  and  lightened. 

*'  You  trust  me  ?"  he  muttered.  "  You  shall  see,  then, 
— I  will  do  your  bidding.  It  is  bitter;  yet  it  is  just.  I 
may  go  mad  on  that  rock ;  it  is  like  enough.  Loneliness 
kills  men's  brain,  they  say.  But  while  I  have  sense  I 
will  be  true  to  you.  And  you  are  merciful,  too — ^you 
leave  me  the  sea,  and  the  wind,  and  the  air." 

His  voice  died  in  his  throat ;  he  turned  away  to  go 
out  to  his  doom. 

But  the  man  who  had  judged  him  followed  him,  *nd 
laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  gently,  yet  with  firm  and 
tenacious  touch. 

"  Nay — I  give  you  not  utter  solitude.  That  were  to 
be  more  brutal  than  the  galleys.  Nor  will  I  leave  you  to 
work  out  my  sentence  unaided.  We  will  dwell  on  that 
rock  together." 

Rioz  stared  blankly  at  him,  with  glazed,  burning  ^yeA 
wide  open. 

"  You  I — you  I  You  have  done  no  evil  ?  Why  should 
you  care  whether  I  drown,  or  rot,  or  go  mad  ?  Why 
should  you  suffer  to  save  me  ?" 

Tricotrin  smiled ;  the  smile  was  weary,  and  more  sad 
than  tears. 
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hutt     When  you  have  famine,  you  euro  it  m  oao 
D ;  when  1  have  famine,  I  cure  it  \\\  another-    There 
TO  treasures  we  may  hoth  find  ou  I  hat  bleak,  wind- 
Iieaten  headland — yours  expiation,  and  njido  peace. *^ 

■  And  for  three  long  yeara  he  dwelt  there^^ — aole  convpan* 
ion  of  an  assa&sln.  There  were  many  livca  that  he  saved 
from  the  pitiless  waters;  but  there  wub  one  life  that  ho 
saved  from  a  deeper  abyss  than  the  lowest  depths  of  tba 
ore  an. 

Jt  was  thus  that  he  dealt  with  the  Borrow  wltliln  him. 
It  was  thus  that  he  wrenched  the  iron  from  out  hfs  own 
Boul,  by  wringing  the  blackness  of  guilt  from  the  toul  of 

—^  nnotber. 

f      In  midwinter  all  Paris  was  danctng. 

Paris  dances  as  nothing  else  can  u&diT  the  iroD  or  the 
stars.  Did  she  not  dance  when  her  stones  ran  blood  f 
dance  when  dyn^Bties  feli  at  her  word ;  dance  on  the  Icy 
glacis  of  Breda  J  dance  whiie  the  steel  cut  down  throagb 
her  loftiest  thrr>ats  ;  dance  when  the  bastard  son  of  Loiiiil 
Quinze  drowned  with  the  roll  of  hb  drums  the  dyiutf 
words  of  Louis  Seize?  Paris  donees  ewer*,  beantlfof, 
terrible  thing,  half  child^  half  wanton,  twin  angel  and 
ftssas^inatress  that  she  is ;  danees  on  tinder  the  mJIHofi 
lights  of  her  winter-nights  aa  nndi^  the  glorioas  sons  of 
b^  sammeT-eves,  uniler  the  IHters  of  tyranisies  ^  niid^r 
Ibe  baon^fB  of  fhsedonL 

Tbej  daoeed  in  the  palaces,  thej  dan^d  in  the  man* 
0IOBS,  tlief  danced  in  erety  hsH«  sod  wWet^ttmm^  and 
eoQc«ft  pfmm,  moA  Mnffn^-boolb,  sod  m^m^  gw&im^  fa 
this  winter-^iiDe.  In  ewerj  epol  feel  0ew,  like  MotmRm 
Icmves  blown  by  wrld  JiKCses ;  md  laoflrM^  edbo^d  Bbtf 
Ibe  cbliD^  of  ^i%^fMlt;  sad  tmn  tad  itmimii  ir«tt4 
«mI  vhblb«)oroa»dArinBiof  violkm.    0p«el(Kfl^  fJwf 
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danced  in  an  abandonment  of  revelry  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Elys^e  Montmartre ;  grisettes,  and  students,  and  fruit- 
girls,  and  working  men,  and  all  that  was  maddest  and 
brightest  of  the  labor-world  and  the  student-world  of 
Paris.  They  lost  all  sense  save  that  one  sense  of  the 
hot,  intoxicated  delight  of  boundless,  leaping,  whirling, 
spinning,  unceasing  motion;  like  the  whirlwind  in  its 
speed,  like  brandy  in  its  strength,  like  tigers'  frolic  in  its 
play.  They  danced  as  not  even  in  Paris  that  night  did 
any  dance  elsewhere.  For  above  the  noise  of  the  hired 
bands,  which,  indeed,  did  sink  hushed  and  abashed  in  ri- 
valry by  it,  was  the  music  that  Paris  loved  best,  the 
music  that  had  in  its  marvelous  melody  all  the  color  of  a 
Titian,  all  the  glow  of  strong  wine,  all  the  rush  of  a 
swift-running  river,  all  the  revelry  of  a  royal  carousal. 
One  played  for  them  who  would  not  play  at  the  bidding 
of  monarchs;  but  who  cast  out,  to  those  who  had  not 
gold  to  purchase  pleasure,  the  lavish  treasures  of  his 
genius. 

That  music  could  do  with  them  as  it  would ;  and  now 
it  bade  them  dance  on  through  the  long  winter's  night, 
and  forget  that  cold,  and  pain,  and  hunger,  and  toil  and 
envy  were  their  daily  portions  in  the  world  that  was 
white  with  its  new  year's  virginal  snows. 

The  player  laughed  oftentimes  as  he  played,  with  rich 
gay  laughter ;  but  oftener  still  there  came  the  look  in  his 
eyes  as  of  the  dreamy  deep  meditation,  the  awed  surprise 
and  yet  serenity  of  one  who  beholds  visions  that  none 
around  him  see.  His  face  was  the  face  of  a  poet ;  and  it 
had  but  more  fire,  more  force,  more  beauty  for  the  silver- 
white  waves  of  the  abundant  hair,  dashed  back  like  a  lion's 
mane.  Hour  after  hour  the  music  pealed  out,  untiring, 
exhaustless;  music  for  which  kings  would  have  rained 
down  their  wealth,  for  which  these  dancers  of  the  popu- 
lace could  only  give  their  love.  But  this  one  gift  they 
gave  in  lavish  measure ;  and  when  at  length  the  melo- 
dies ceased,  the  vast  crowd  pausing,  shouted  as  with  one 
throat  such  a  cheer  as  years  before  had  rung  out  for  the 
great  and  beloved  tribune  of  the  people,  when  Gabriel 
Mirabeau  had  paused  among  them. 

Such  welcome,  the  cannon  of  royal  entries,  the  troopa 
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af  Imperial  guard,  tbe  magnetised  fear  of  a  subject  nation, 
eaanot  giv^e,  tbougb  trumpets  call,  and  drums  roll,  and 
artillery  tlmnder  from  dawn  till  sunset. 

Ho  could  have  led  them  where  be  would — these  bright, 
wild,  tender,  ferodous  cbildreu  of  Paris,  so  idolatrous  In 
worship,  so  merciless  iu  hate.  He  could  have  led  them 
where  he  would,  to  hurl  down  the  gates  of  palaces,  to 
dash  aside  tlie  serried  rankja  of  guards,  to  scatter  princes 
as  chaff  before  the  winds,  to  steep  new-born  liberties  in  a 
fell  baptism  of  blood. 

They  tossed  flowers  high  in  the  air  j  they  flung  up  their 
arms  in  the  bright  light ;  tbej  thronged  about  with  pas- 
sionate eagerness;  the  breasts  of  the  women  heaved  like 
waves  under  a  storm,  the  brows  of  the  men  burned  red 
with  the  fires  of  freedom  struck  alight  by  his  art  iu  their 
souls.  He  looked  down  on  their  upturned  faces  and  on 
their  breathlesis,  tumnltuous  homage,  and  smiled; — the 
emile  whoso  meaning  lay  far  bey o ad  them, 

*^  My  children  1  No  gratitude  between  us.  Is  there 
not  love?" 

Tricotrin^ — bohemian  and  wanderer,  nameless  and 
homeless  among  men  —  had  a  kingdom  greater  than 
monarchs  held,  a  power  greater  than  the  scepter  can 
command. 

Through  the  bitter  brilliant  wintry  night  he  walked. 
later  on,  straightly  and  swiftly,  with  the  free  long  step  of 
a  forest  animal,  along  the  chill  snow-covered  streets  of 
Paris.  As  he  went  he  sang,  in  a  voice  that  rang  through 
the  stillness,  and  made  the  sullen  frozen  patrol  listen,  with 
ft  emilo  on  his  face,  to  that  joyous,  drinking,  andamoroua 
car^l,  *'Su-*-  4^ux  leures  roses:" 

'•  I  unl^ai'ti  ftll  my  Latin 
On  two  red  lips  of  BFiLiot 
_  And  Biudy  night  and  morning, 

All  otUerBofcnce  Boornitij^, 
Tbe  arL  uf  IboBG  Lwin  ro&eei 


High  in  air  I  be  sky-lnrk  singSt 
Ab  to  mo  a  mnirJen  brmga 
Fruit  ripe  na  her  hn^as^t  ih  whitCf 
And  wiuo  IhaL  is  full  of  hghi. 
And  red  au  her  cheek's  roae«  I 
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No  chair  of  state  can  lure  me, 
No  olassio  bribe  insure  me» 
Bat  all  the  lore  of  ages 
I  gleam  from  those  sweet  pages. 
Of  Love's  own  leaves  of  roses  I" 

The  enow  was  falling  heavily,  and  was  deep  upon 
the  earth :  he  went  through  it,  and  over  it,  with  a  step 
firm  as  a  soldier's,  light  and  free  as  a  gipsy's.  An  old 
man  dragging  himself  wearily  and  painfully  along,  shiv- 
ering, glanced  wistfully  at  his  lighted  meerschaum.  He 
stopped,  pulled  a  knot  of  tobacco  and  a  pipe  from  his 
pocket,  filled  the  bowl  and  lit  it ;  then  gave  it  to  the  aged 
creature. 

"  Smoke  and  forget,  my  friend  I  The  pipe  is  our  best 
comrade  after  death  I" — ^then  he  went  on  chanting  his 
rose-song. 

A  little  child  lay  curled  on  a  doorstep,  blue,  numb, 
almost  frozen,  quite  heart-broken,  sobbing  himself  into  a 
fatal  slumber.  Tricotrin  paused  again,  lifted  up  the  boy, 
and  shook  him  fi*om  his  trance:  in  the  little,  weary, 
whitened  face  there  were  exceeding  innocence  and  grief 

"  Have  you  no  home  ?" 

*'  No." 

'*  No  mother  ?»^ 

"No." 

"  How  old  are  you  f " 

*'  Six,  I  think." 

"  And  all  alone  ?" 

"All  alone." 

"Not  of  Paris?" 

"  No.  My  father  came  from  the  west — very  far  away. 
— to  get  work ;  and  there  was  none  ;  they  are  ceasing  to 
build,  they  say.  So  we  starved ;  and  my  father  killed  him- 
self.    He  is  in  that  terrible  black  house  by  the  river " 

"And  has  left  you  and  Paris  a  legacy  to  one  another? 
Scarcely  fair;  since  without  him  you  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  peaceful  regions  of  the  Unarrived :  and 
disembodied  souls  neither  want  bread  nor  get  blue  with 
cold.  Well  I  you  see  that  passage,  and  the  door  under 
the  third  lamp  ?  Ran  quick  there  ;  ask  for  the  woman 
of  the  house.    Tell  her  that  Tricotrin  has  sent  you :  that 
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you  are  to  sleep  on  his  bed,  be  warmed  at  his  fire,  have 

Bome  Diilk  and  some  bread,  and  forget  yourself  in  dream- 
land till  the  morniDg.  Then — well  then  we  will  see  what 
Bubstitute  we  can  discover  for  this  impolite  father  of 
yours,  who  sent  you  into  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
and  Dever  had  the  decent  complaisaney  to  secure  yoa  a 
(*ru3t  in  it     Off,  little  one — quick  I" 

The  child  stared  up  at  him  through  the  falling  snow 
with  wide-opened  wondering  eyes,  thinking  of  the  figures 
of  the  angels  Gabriel  aud  Michael  that  he  had  seen  ia 
churches,  aad  marveling  which  of  the  twain  this  was 
that  now  had  raerey  on  him  in  this  bleaU  and  brutal  night. 
Then,^ — remembering  him  of  the  milk  and  brenJ  of  which 
this  grand  and  pitiful  angel  bad  spoken^  and  moved  by 
hjs  famished  desolate  lieart, — he  looked  uyi  once  swiftly, 
half  afraid,  then  threw  his  arms  about  his  benefactor's 
kneee  and  covered  his  feet  with  kisses.  Tricotrin  shook 
him  softly  away. 

"Chutl  1  am  no  god — only  a  stray  thing  like  your- 
self. Go  quick  I  you  want  the  bread  aud  milk,  and  the 
wood  fire," 

The  child  ran,  with  fresh  life  put  in  his  chilled  starved 
limbs:  Tricotrin  went  on,  singing  his  drinking-song, 

A  little  way  farther  down  the  street  there  sat  a  small, 
brown,  shaggy,  shivering  dog,  of  no  value,  of  no  beauty, 
sbakiog  all  over  with  the  cold  and  bovvliug  piteously 
He  paused  otice  more,  and  stroked  it,  aud  talked  awhile 
to  it,  and  its  grief  fell  into  a  lower  key,  and  becatiio  a 
plaimive  sighing  soutid  Its  bones  were  almost  through 
its  skin,  its  eyes  were  bleared  aad  blind,  iU  misery  waa 
great. 

"Get  out,  you  moaning  brute  I"  cried  a  woman  from  % 
garret-lattice  above,  as  she  thrust  her  head  into  the  dark- 
Tiesa  and  aimed  at  the  little  dog  a  heavy  billet  of  wood. 

Tricotrin  caught  the  wood  as  it  came,  and  saved  thd 
cur  the  blow. 

'*  Friend,"  he  said,  quietly  glancing  up,  **if  you  bad 
iieDt  the  famished  thing  a  piece  of  a  loaf,  it  had  boon 
Bofter  to  his  stomach  and  to  my  hand  I" 

The  woman  peeped  at  him  by  the  faint  gas  gleam. 

"  ii  it  }  :>U,  Tricotrin?"  she  said,  half  (julk^uly,  h^f 
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ashamed     "I  would  not  grudge  the  mongrel  a  bone; 
but  it  is  such  a  wretched  beast  to  howl.     Look  you :  it 
belonged  to  a  young  man  that  lived  here ;  a  fool  who  waa 
forever  scribbling  over  every  scrap  of  paper  he   could 
find,  and  thinking  he  was  born  to  be  a  poet — God's 
mercy !     Well — he  could  not  buy  a  leek  for  his  soup  at 
last,  and  he  had  no  shirts  but  the  one  he  had  on,  and  he 
could  do  nothing  but  scribble,  scribble,  scribble.     So  the 
other  day  we  had  to  break  his  door  open,  and  we  found 
him  stark  and  stiff  on  the  mattress, — there  was  a  char- 
coal pan  just  burned  out,  and  all  his  poems  were  a  little 
heap  of  rent  paper.    Now  that  cur  you  see  there  belonged 
to  him :  and  drive  it  away  how  we  will,  it  always  comes 
back,  aifd  sits  under  his  window,  and  howls  like  that. 
Who  is  to  bear  such  a  noise  ?  It  will  not  go  away.    And 
who  is  to  feed  it,  a  thing  worth  nothing  ?    I  will  have  it 
flung  in  the  river,  or  sell  it  to  a  student  to  cut  up  with 
his  dissecting  knife." 

Tricotrin  took  the  little  animal  up  in  his  arms,  and 
stroked  afresh  the  matted  broken  hair. 

"Fidelity  pays  thee  ill,  poor  little  wretch!"  he  mur- 
mured.    "  Ah  I  thou  art  not  alone  1" 

"  You  have  none  of  that  dead  lad's  writings  ?"  he  asked 
aloud. 

"  Not  I,"  the  woman  answered  from  above.  "  He  had 
torn  them  to  bits,  I  tell  you.  There  was  one  roll  indeed, 
one  on  which  he  had  writ  that  he  had  not  had  the  courage 
to  destroy  it — he  believed  it  would  make  his  name  live, 
though  his  body  had  been  killed  by  hunger.  But  I  burnt 
it  in  my  stove  as  soon  as  I  could :  how  could  I  tell  it  was 
not  what  would  get  me  into  trouble  with  the  police  ?" 

She  shut  her  lattice  sharply,  unwilling  to  squander 
more  time  and  more  words  on  such  poor  things  as  i 
mongrel  dog  and  a  dead  poet.  Tricotrin  again  went  on 
his  way  with  the  little  shivering  beast  in  the  tolds  of  hi» 
loose  fur  coat.  It  had  ceased  to  moan,  and  was  trying 
to  lick  his  hand. 

"  So  I"  he  murmured,  half  aloud.  "  The  creature  that 
thrusts  the  boy-poet's  trust  into  her  stove  for  fuel  is  called 
the  immortal  being,  and  you,  who  have  a  tenderer  memory 
and  a  loyaler  love  than  one  woman  in  ten  thousand,  get 
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kick(>d  aside  as  a  eur  1  How  enormous  is  the  rauity  of 
huraamty  I  The  river  or  the  dissecting  knife— ^that  ib  the 
only  choice  they  give  you.  Little  fool  I  yon  elected  ta 
love  a  man  who  had  only  intelli^encep  no  goldj  you 
elected  to  serve  a  life  tiiat  had  only  high  hopes,  no  prac- 
tical pelf;  you  fastened  your  heart  on  a  creature  who 
knew  the  world  so  little  that  he  fancied  the  le-gacy  of  a 
dream  would  be  treasured  like  the  legacy  of  a  fortune  : 
few  women  are  so  unwise  as  you  were,  my  dog".  And 
now,  because  you  are  a  mongrel  jou  are  beaten  ;  becauao 
you  are  faithful  you  are  cursed  ;  because  you  arc  only  a 
thin,  rough,  ugly,  hapless  morsel,  with  a  noble  heart 
beating  iu  your  little  bairy  lirea&tj  and  an  immeasurable 
!ove  consuming  you,  you  are  to  be  flung  into  the  water 
with  a  stone  round  your  neck,  or  quiver,  and  thrill,  aud 
gasp  iu  torture,  under  the  brutality  men  call  Science  I 
What  magnificent  justice  we  have!  What  appreciatioa 
of  fidelity  I  Well^ — you  shall  come  and  have  a  share  with 
Mistigri :  aud  by-and-by  wheu  the  chili  of  the  winter  baa 
passed,  you  shall  go  into  the  green  country  places,  and 
live  on  a  Normandy  farm  that  I  know  of,  and  blink  your 
eyes  all  day  in  the  sun,  and  roll  to  the  long  sweet  grass, 
and  sleep  under  the  applc-trce  boughs.  If  your  master 
was  really  a  poet,  it  must  have  been  an  added  paiu  to 
him  to  think  that  he  left  you  alone.  Had  he  the  divine 
afflatus,  really,  in  him  ?  Surely  not,  or  he  had  never  left 
a  little  desolate  thing  like  you  to  starve  and  to  pine  in  tbo 
streets  And  yet— I  do  not  know — poets  are  but  men, 
men  a  little  nearer  to  God  and  the  Truth  than  are  others; 
and  when  hunger  is  keen,  and  the  world  is  cruel,  the 
truth  gets  obscured  to  their  sight,  and  they  say  that  God 
is  dead  also — since  he  will  not  hear  or  give  answer  I" 

The  little  dog  nestled  closer,  comforted;  and  Tricotrio 
passed  on  through  the  network  of  the  streets. 

Ere  long  he  drew  near  one  which,  in  the  late  aight, 
was  Etii!  partially  filled  with  vehicles  and  with  foot-pas- 
sengers, hurrying  through  the  now  fast-falling  snow,  and 
over  the  slippery  icy  pavements.  In  one  spot  a  crowd 
had  gathered;  of  artisans,  women,  soldiers,  and  idlers, 
under  the  light  of  a  gas-lamp.  In  the  midst  of  the  throng 
some  gendarmes  bad  seiised  a  young  girl,  accusod  by  one 
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of  the  by-standers  of  having  stolen  a  broad  silver  piece 
from  his  pocket. 

She  offered  no  resistance;  she  stood  like  a  stricken 
thing,  speechless  and  motionless,  as  the  men  roughly  laid 
hands  on  her. 

Tricotrin  crossed  over  the  road,  and  with  difficulty 
made  his  way  into  the  throng  of  blouses  and  looked  at 
her.  Degraded  she  was;  but  scarcely  above  a  child's 
years ;  and  her  features  had  a  look  as  if  innocence  were 
in  some  sort  still  there,  and  sin  still  loathed  in  her  soul 
As  he  drew  near  he  heard  her  mutter, — 

**  Mother,  mother !  She  will  die  of  hunger  1 — it  was 
Aw  her,  only  for  her  I" 

lie  stooped  in  the  snow,  and  letting  fall,  unperceived, 
a  five-frank  piece,  picked  it  up  again. 

"  Hero  is  some  silver,''  he  said,  turning  to  the  infuriated 
owner,  a  lemonade  seller,  who  could  ill  afford  to  lose  it 
now  that  it  was  winter,  and  people  were  too  cold  for 
lemonade,  and  who  seized  it  with  rapturous  delight. 

**  That  is  it,  mousieur,  that  is  it  Holy  Jesus  1  how  can 
I  thank  you  ?  Ah,  if  1  had  convicted  the  poor  creature — 
and  all  in  error ! — I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself  I 
Messieurs  les  gendarmes,  let  her  go  I  It  was  my  mis- 
take.    My  silver  piece  was  in  the  snow  I" 

The  giMuiarmes  reluctantly  let  quit  their  prey:  thej 
muttered,  they  hesitated,  they  gripped  her  arms  tighter, 
and  murmured  of  the  prison-cell. 

"  Let  her  go/'  said  Tricotrin,  quietly:  and  in  a  little 
while  they  did  so, — the  girl  stood  bareheaded  and  motion- 
less in  the  «uow,  like  a  frost-bound  creature. 

Si>on  the  crowd  dispersed :  nothing  can  be  still  long  in 
Paris,  and  siuce  there  had  been  no  theft  there  was  no 
iiueros^t:  they  wen*  soon  left  almost  alone,  none  were 
with  hi  hearing. 

Then  he  stooped  to  her:  she  had  never  taken  off  him 
the  wild,  senseles;?.  incredulous  gase  of  her  great  eyes. 

"  Were  you  guilty  ?'*  he  a^ed  her. 

She  caught  his  hands,  she  tried  to  bless  him  and  to 
thank  him.  and  broke  down  in  hysterical  sobsL 

"  1  took  it — yes!  What  would  you  have?  Itookii 
for  mt  mother/    SU'  is  old.  and  blind,  and  without  food. 
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It  is  for  her  that  J  came  on  the  streets:  but  she  does  no^ 

knoWj  it  would  kill  ber  to  know  ;  she  thinks  my  money 
honest ;  and  sbc  is  so  |>road  and  glad  with  it  I  That  wa3 
the  first  tbiog  I  stole  I  Oh  God  I  are  you  an  angel  ? 
If  they  had  pnt  me  in  prison  my  mother  would  have 
Btar^ed  I" 

II fi  looked  on  her  gently,  and  with  a  pity  that  fell  upon 
iher  heart  liko  balm. 

"  I  saw  it  was  your  first  theft.  Hardened  robbers  do 
not  wear  your  stricken  face,"  he  said  softljj  as  ho  slipped 
TWO  coins  into  her  hand.  "Ah,  child  1  let  your  mother 
die  rather  than  allow  her  to  eat  the  bread  of  your  dia- 
houar :  which  choiec  between  the  twain  do  you  not  think 
a  mother  would  make  ?  And  £dow  your  trade  she  must, 
soon  or  late.  Sin  no  morGf  were  it  only  for  that  Ioy©  you 
bear  her." 

Then  he  passed  from  her  swiftly,  chaating  still  the 
burden  of  the  roses, 

The  girl'cnniinat,  the  child-courtesan  of  sixteen  sum- 
mers, stood  mute  and  paralyzed  ;  her  hand  mechanically 
dosing  on  the  gold ;  her  large  dark  heavy  eyes  gazed 
over  the  white  stretches  of  the  snow,  and  up  at  the  black 
star-studded  skies :  hot  tears  rushed  under  her  swollen 
lids,  and  she  fiung  up  her  arms  to  the  heavens  with  a  sob 
that  was  pi'aycr  and  oath  in  one. 

He  had  ransomed  her  from  more  than  the  prison  cell : 
he  had  bought  her  soul  from  sin, 

And  the  joyous  amorous  song  rang  gayly  through  the 
night;  for  these  were  daily  things  that  he  did,  and  were 
nothing  new  in  his  life,  which,  if  like  the  life  of  Deaaugierg 
it  was  one  perpetual  fete,  \vas  also  one  continual  benedic- 
tion. Turn  by  turn,  his  life  had  been  full  of  mirth,  and 
passion,  and  poetry,  and  revelry,  and  pain,  and  all  the  de- 
lights of  the  senses  aJid  the  soul  in  changeful  sequence; 
Imt  in  it  one  thing  reigned  ever,  never  sleeping,  never 
fihaduwed,  never  silent,  never  cold,  a  thing  of  which  men 
iiftve  little,  and  saints  have  less, — charity. 

By-aad-by^  through  the  streets  of  the  old  city  and  across 
the  river,  he  came  to  where  the  great  front  of  the  Toilo- 
ries  glittered  all  alive  with  light 

Ahl     I    remember   they  are  dancing  here  too,'*  he 
W  2? 
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mormared,  a»  he  glanced  at  the  illanined  palace.  "  80 
there  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  church  spending  half  a  mil- 
lion to  entertain  the  princes  of  the  earth,  while  out.  in  the 
street  yonder  filial  piety  must  turn  harlot  to  get  a  crust ! 
Sublime  crown  of  civilization!" 

And  he  walked  through  the  Carousel  to  the  Court  of 
Honor. 

"  No  one  passes,"  said  one  of  the  Cent  Gardes,  bringing 
I  is  bayonet  level,  while  his  sky-blue  and  silver  harness 
glittered  in  the  gaslight. 

'*  Bah  I  I  pass;  you  know  me,  Petit  Jean." 

The  guard  looked,  smiled,  and  let  him  enter.  He  knew 
that  Tricotrin  was  privileged,  by  right  of  that  love  which 
the  people  openly  bore  him,  and  the  fear  which  their  rulers 
secretly  felt  of  him. 

He  stood  in  the  entrance  among  the  fretting  horses, 
shouting  lackeys,  flaring  torches:  they  filled  the  vast 
court  with  movement  and  with  color,  while  above-head 
the  heavy  snow  whitened  the  roofs  of  palace,  pavilion, 
and  gallery. 

The  guests  of  the  court  were  then  leaving  in  the  gray 
of  night  that  met  morning :  hundreds  passed  by  him,  wo- 
men of  beauty  and  birth,  and  men  of  every  nation's  nobil- 
ity, the  brilliant  throng  of  a  new-year  ball,  passing  out  to 
their  equipages  in  the  red  tossing  flamelight  of  ten  thou- 
sand torches. 

Among  them  came  one  whose  loveliness  had  had  no 
peer  even  among  all  that  was  loveliest  in  Europe : — a  wo- 
man of  a  perfect  beauty,  moving  with  slow  sweeping  step; 
a  woman  of  lofty  slender  stature  like  a  palm ;  of  voluptu- 
ous and  exquisite  grace ;  with  eyes  dark  as  night,  full  of 
languor  and  luster,  and  a  skin  like  the  snow,  and  hair  of 
lightest  gold,  in  which  stars  of  diamonds  shone ;  a  woman 
with  the  dignity  of  an  empress,  the  glance  of  a  sorceress, 
the  face  of  an  angel. 

And  the  running  footmen,  with  their  torches  blaiing, 
cleared  a  wide  way  before  her,  and  called  aloud  for  the 
carriage  of, — **  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  LiriL" 

He,  standing  there  beyond  the  torch-glare,  started  and 
went  forward,  the  blood  flushing  his  forehead,  his  eyea 
lighting  to  eager  passion. 
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Once  this  beautiful  sovereiga  bad  said,  **  If  I  forgoi; 
you  then  may  God  forget  ine  ;'^ — now  her  carolcas  impe- 
rial glance  sweepiag- over  tlie  throng  passed  over  him  and 
did  aot  e¥en  see  him. 

Hie  bead  dropped  aa  if  he  had  been  struck  a  sharp 
b^ow  ;  a  keeu  anguish,  IJke  the  aDg'oish  in  tbe  bold  faith- 
ful cycB  of  ft  bound  wounded  by  the  hand  that  it  loveSf 
cume  into  bis:  not  without  need  and  prescience  had  he 
once  answered  ber,=--**  thy  sina  to  me  I  shall  forgive 
thee  :  for  what  else  have  1  given  thee  love  ?" 

The  carriage  rolled  away  with  noise  and  royal  cere- 
mony ;  bearing  her  from  tbe  scene  of  ber  victories ;  and 
be  went  slowly  forth  back  over  the  river  into  tbe  haunts 
of  the  old  city  with  tbe  stray  dog  in  bis  bosom, 

Willi  the  riches  of  bis  genius  bad  be  niade  the  hearts 
of  tbe  poor  and  beavy-ladea  to  rejoice  that  night  it)  inno- 
cent and  natural  delight:  with  the  stripes  of  human  in- 
gratitude and  oblivion  was  he  scourged  that  eight  him- 
self, 

"What  matter?  what  matter?"  he  murmured,  aa  he 
went  through  the  driving  sheets  of  snow.  "  What 
matter  ? — she  is  happy." 


f 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

In  the  little  kitchen  of  the  river-house  in  tbe  vine  coun- 
try an  old  woman  sat  beside  her  fire. 

Ilor  home  bad  everything  that  ber  hardy  habits  stood 
in  need  of;  there  was  abundance  of  wood  in  tbe  log  rloset^ 
there  was  ahundaoce  of  brown  sweet  loaves  in  tbe  bread- 
potj  there  was  ample  winter  provision  in  the  red  earthen 
pans  and  the  shiniug  braes  dishes ;  there  was  a  bright 
and  pleasant  comfort  in  the  fire-glow,  in  the  scout  of  the 
herbs,  in  the  pnrr  of  the  cat ;  and  a  sturdy,  bright- visaged 
peasant  girl  of  sixteen,  a  grand-niece  of  her  own  from  a 
distant  province,  never  loft  ber  day  or  night     Yet  in  thtn 
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worn  J  brave,  patient,  Bunburnt  face,  so  old,  so  Btill,  sa 
dark,  there  was  an  abiding,  uuutterable  grief,^ — a  ^rief 
that  Dever  spoka 

In  the  long  gunimer  daja  she  wonld  creep  slowly  into 
tho  porch,  under  the  g-reat  flowering  boughs  of  the  chest- 
nuts, and  stand  for  hours  shading'  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
and  looking  out  to  where  the  distant  road  ran  through  the 
vine-fields j^the  road  that  led  to  the  great  world. 

In  the  long  winter  nights  she  would  niove  toward  the 
window,  and  draw  aside  its  little  red  curtain,  aud  sit  for 
hours  looking  out  to  where  the  swollen  river  roared  \m- 
tween  its  banks,^ — the  river  that  swept  westward  to  the 
Bea. 

Summer  and  winter  she  watched  for  that  which  never 
came :  the  earth  holds  no  greater  agony. 

At  times  she  would  go  up  the  stairway  to  a  great, 
heavy  walnut-press,  full  of  curious  doors  and  dim  re- 
cesses, and  unlock  these,  and  draw  them  forth,  and  gaze 
at  their  contents  ;^ineQ  and  woolen  stuffs,  and  furs,  and 
many  different  heaps  of  gold:  sho  never  touched  them, 
but  she  would  gaze  at  them  very  long.  And  at  other 
times  ehe  would  sit  under  the  chestnuts,  or  over  the 
warm  hearth,  as  the  seasons  of  the  year  went  by,  with 
only  that  mute  and  hopeless  pain  upon  her  face,  saying 
nothing,  but  only  stroking  the  white  head  of  the  great 
cat,  Beb^e. 

She  knit,  and  spun,  and  eat,  and  drank,  and  Bliced  the 
onions,  and  washed  the  lettuces,  and  dried  the  thyme, 
and  worked  on,  and  served  herself  with  industrious  tra- 
vail, as  all  the  temper  and  the  teachings  of  her  life  had 
made  her  do,  while  there  was  one  lingering  pulse  of 
strength  in  her  aged  !imbs.  But  she  scarcely  ever  spoke; 
and  the  look  in  her  eyes  never  changed. 

It  %vas  only  when  she  sank  to  sleep  in  the  warmth  of 
the  sun,  or  the  heat  of  the  fire,  that  id  her  dreams  words 
stole  brokenly  through  the  lips,  whose  sternness  relasced^ 
and  whose  silence  was  broken.  And  the  little  Lorraine 
peasant  maiden,  bending  over  her,  with  pity,  and  with 
wonder,  found  those  dream-murmured  words  to  be  eror 
the  same; 

"  They  never  come  back  I    They  never  come  back  !" 
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"I  HAVS  not  sold  one  1"  B&id  a  little  Italian  lad,  with 
hifl  soft  brown  eyes  brimming  over  with  tears:  he  was  a 
half-starved  delicate  child  of  Bome  ten  or  twel^ro  years, 
with  a  tray  of  white  images. 

He  was  one  out  of  the  many  thou8and9,  bartered  for  a 
few  coins,  from  their  homes  on  the  slopca  of  the  Abrnazi 
or  Apennines.  A  miserable  home,  ehcds  shared  with 
the  goat  and  the  asa,  with  dried  forest- leaves  for  a  bed, 
and  a  piece  of  sheepskin  for  a  g-armentj  and  a  draught  of 
sour  milk  for  a  meal :  but  which  yet  looked  so  happy  and 
so  fair  with  its  sweet-smelling  mountain  au",  and  its  long 
etimmer  days,  with  the  herds  at  pasture,  and  its  play  at 
e centime  under  the  broad  cork-tree,  aad  its  deep  still  hush 
of  solitude,  with  the  spring-loosoned  snows  stealing  down 
through  the  silence, — when  the  child  Lad  been  torn  from 
them  all  forever,  and  carried  northward  and  westward,  to 
suffer  the  angutah  of  cities,  the  desolation  of  the  streets, 
the  famine  of  home-sickness  amid  alien  crowds. 

He  had  not  sold  one ;  standing  there  all  the  day  through 
in  the  gay,  changing,  thoughtless  throngs  of  Paris.  And 
ho  knew  that  if  he  went  back  to  bis  taskmaster  without  a 
coin  for  all  his  wasted  day,  the  blows  would  rain  down 
ou  bim  like  hail,  and  be  would  be  flung  into  the  noisome, 
pestilential  darkness  of  the  cellar  that  be  lived  ittj  without 
oven  the  mouldy  crust  of  bread  that  was  by  right  bis 
supper.  Worse  things  even  than  this  were  done  to  bim,^ — 
a  youug  child  In  a  strange  land,  with  the  seeds  of  mortal 
disease  in  him,  sure  to  die  and  tell  no  tale:  and  ho  wept 
bitterly  in  the  springtide  sunshine  that  quivered  through 
a  million  leaves  in  a  million  threads  of  glory  on  his  head. 

He  bad  soJd  nothing,  eaten  nothiug,  not  drunk  even  a 
drop  of  water  since  the  sweet  balmy  April  day  ha^l  com- 
menced ;  and  on  an  organ  near  tbey  had  played  an  old 
Loui bardic  tune  that  his  motluir  hml  used  to  sing  to  bim 
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!n  the  little  cabin  under  the  rock,  while  the  eveniog  mists 
grew  white  and  hid  the  Tallej  below.  And  the  air  had 
made  the  tears  start  in  his  eyes^  and  the  great  sobs  rise 
in  his  chest:  that  time  fleemed  so  long— ah,  Oodl-^so 
long  ago  I  For  a  childhood  that  i%  unhappy  is  as  a  mar- 
tyrdom without  an  end, 

*'  I  ha^e  not  sold  onel"  ho  cried  to  the  only  liv^ing  creat- 
ure who  that  day  paused  beside  him,  to  ask  why  a  little, 
pale,  thin,  wretched  child  was  in  sorrow  in  a  fore[g:n  city* 

*'Ah  I  You  grieve  liecauso  the  world  will  have  none 
of  your  toys?"  cried  his  questioner.  "  Well, — that  is  the 
grievance  of  all  of  us.  The  woman  will  not  have  our 
love, — ^tho  public  will  not  have  our  science, — the  galleries 
will  not  hold  our  art, — the  nation  will  not  accept  our 
policies, — one  way  or  another  everybody  chafes  because 
every  one  else  will  not  take  to  his  playthings.  And  the 
succcBsful  man  is  the  man  who  knows  how  to  turn  his 
toys  to  the  tastes  of  the  moment" 

The  boy  looked  up,  shrinking  from  the  jest  that  eeemed 
to  him  so  untimely  and  so  unmerctful ;  but  as  he  met  the 
eyes  bent  on  him,  he  took  hope  from  their  sunny  compas- 
sion. There  was  no  pity  in  the  words,  but  there  was  in- 
finite pity  in  the  look ;  and  children  and  dogs  regard  the 
glance  far  more  that]  the  speech. 

"I  have  sold  Dothiogl"  he  repeated  once  more,  wist- 
fully,  with  the  sobs  stifled  in  his  throat  ''And  you  do 
not  know  what  the  Patron  is  when  one  goes  back  without 
money!" 

"He  beats  you-^eh?" 

"Ah  I*' — the  child  gave  a  great  shudder,  a  shudder  of 
remembrance  and  foreboding  intermingled, 

"Of  course  he  does.  He  sees  the  world  thrash  all  who 
have  not  the  knack  of  getting  gold  in  it  He  only  follows 
the  fashion.  He  would  not  beat  you  if  you  stole  ?^to 
be  sure  not ;  he  follows  the  fashion  there  too.  Bat  you 
do  not  steal  ?" 

"Not    1  am  afraSd." 

'*  Well,^ — not  a  noble  motive  for  abstinence,  but  a  whole- 
some one  in  the  absence  of  a  sturdier.  Retain  it  And 
you  have  not  taken  a  soa  all  this  day  through?" 

"Not  oneT  sobbed  the  chtld,  in  a  loud  wail  of  terrified 
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misery.     ^'Not  one!  aad  be  will  thraBh  me  till  I  caauot 
Btand." 

*'Mo8t  men  are  in  your  pre di came nt,  save  a  few  happj 
hawkers  who  know  well  liow  to  trim  their  wares,  and  a 
few  wise  men  like  myself,  wlio,  having  nothing  to  buy  or 
to  sell,  contrive  to  live  at  our  ease.  Well,  if  I  had  the 
money  lo  purchase  your  trayful,  you  should  havu  it ;  since 
I  have  DOtj  let  me  see  if  I  can  get  rid  of  some  of  that 
trumpery  for  you." 

lielbre  the  astonished  and  sobbing  child  had  recovered 
his  amaze  at  au  addresB  that  rang  on  his  ear  as  so  wan- 
tonly cruel,  his  companion  had  caught  up  the  board  full 
of  while  images,  sprang  on  a  bench  under  one  of  the 
lindeu-trees  of  the  boulevard,  and,  raised  thus  above  the 
pasBing  populace,  arrested  its  attention  by  his  attitude 
and  bts  cballecg-e. 

"Stopl  all  you  who  are  useless  drones  in  the  city  I"  he 
eried  aloud,  '*The  industrious  men  may  be  off,  they  will 
QOt  diminish  the  crowd  very  muchl" 

By  one  accord  all  the  throng  paused  under  the  times, 
careless  how  their  stoppage  incriminated  themselves  into 
bia  first  category. 

"Listen  I"  cried  several  voices.  "That  is  Tricotrin 
there^ahl  he  is  better  than  the  theaters  any  day  1" 

And  they  gathered  nearer  about  the  lime  trunk,  curious 
to  know  what  he  could  be  doing  there,  with  his  board  of 
plaster  casts  held  in  air,  and  his  eyes  laughing  down 
on  their  upturned  faces.  They  were  used  to  him  in  many 
phases:  from  a  Harlequin  danciogat  their  barrifere  balls 
to  a  Gracchus  leading  them  in  years  that  were  red  with 
revolution. 

Whether  be  danced  with  them,  fought  with  item, 
tau^^hed  with  them,  or  Bolfered  with  them,  he  was  8tiU 
their  own — Tricotrin. 

Rapidly  one  and  another  joined  the  first  speaker,  and 
the  group  grew,  and  grew,  with  the  marvelous  celerity 
of  a  cit3?  throng,  and  loitered  about  the  linden-tree  that 
sheltered  the  bench  where  their  favorite  stood, — the  board 
of  plaster  toys  resting  on  his  left  arm,  and  the  broad  blos- 
Buming  boughs  fliuglng  their  shadows  upon  him. 

'Ah,  my  people  of  Paris !"  he  cried  to  them.     "  Look 
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ftt  these  things, — the  little  lad  who  owna  them  has  not 
been  able  to  sell  one  of  tbem  anion^  you.  How  is  that  ? 
Yon  are  not  cammonly  loth  to  buy  new  toys  j  no  nation 
spenda  its  money  sooner  or  wider  upoo  playthings.  The 
world  knows  that.  Why^ — we  are  the  great  toy-shop  of 
Europe, 

"These  are  brittle,  you  say?  Well,  there  is  no  gain- 
isayiujj;  it.  ilud  they  soil  with  a  touch  I  I  admit  it. 
And  they  are  hollow  within,  only  masks  at  the  best?^ — 
ihere  is  no  question  but  that  is  trne  too.  I  ^rant  every 
one  of  yonr  objeetions.  Bat  are  they  anything  new 
against  playthings?     I  guess  not, 

*'Look  at  your  pet  toy  'prestige.*  Is  not  that  brittle 
enough  ?  What  a  glitteringf  inflated,  gold-bedizened, 
empty-stomached  bladder,  that  a  single  blow  from  the 
cudgel  of  adversity  breaks  and  shrivels  into  naught  I  Can 
you  eat  euch  a  bladder,  can  you  drink  from  it,  can  you 
feed  hungry  mouths  on  it,  can  yoa  take  voyages  in  it,  can 
you  trust  it  lo  be  as  sound  and  as  solid  as  a  nugget  of 
ore,  or  as  a  loaf  of  brown  bread  ? — of  course  not*  Yet 
nine  times  out  of  ten  yon  spend  all  your  wealth  on  it,  and 
you  are  so  busy  blowing  with  alt  your  breath  into  it  to 
send  it  higher,  that  you  never  notice  the  grave  being  dug 
at  your  feet,  and  yonr  children  being  sucked  down  into 
it.  Then  how  in  justice  can  you  urge  that  you  wil!  not 
purchase  this  plaster  bust  of  Homer,  because  a  crack  wilt 
make  it  worthless  f 

"But  they  soil  so  soon,  yon  eay; — ^whst  lathe  thiog 
you  love  best  to  play  with  at  your  leisure,  whether  you 
be  a  Eohle  drinking  his  wines,  or  a  cobbler  stitching  hts 
li^atber,  a  duke  yawning  in  a  palace,  or  a  lemonatle  seller 
lying  in  the  sun?  Why — a  woman's  name,  I  fancy. 
JJow  you  tosa  it  up  like  a  ball  in  the  emoke-douds  of  slan* 
der:  how  you  pull  the  dainty  down  off  it,  as  oif  a  but- 
terfly's wings ;  how  yon  fling  it  from  one  to  another,  care- 
less of  evcrythmg  except  how  you  get  your  sport  out  of 
it  1  Well^  I  warrant  you  that  not  one  of  these  little 
white  vases,  not  one  of  these  little  white  statues,  can  be 
smirched  one-half  so  swiftly  as  can  a  woman's  fair  fame. 
And  oif  these  you  can  scrape  the  soil ;  but  off  that  yon  cao 
never  again  remove  the  stain  you  once  have  made  on  It 
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"  Btit  they  are  follow  inside,  you  etilt  urge  ^ — fie,  for 
shame  I  What  a  plea  that  is  I  Have  you  the  face  to 
make  it?     If  you  have,  let  me  bargain  with  you. 

*'  Wheu  all  the  love  that  is  fair  aod  false  goes  begging 
for  believers*  and  all  the  passion  that  is  a  sham  faila  to 
find  one  fool  to  buy  it : — ^w^'iieu  all  the  priests  and  politi- 
cians clap  in  vain  together  the  brazen  cymbals  of  their 
tongues,  because  their  listeners  will  not  hearken  to  brass 
«laugor,  nor  accept  it  for  the  music  of  the  spheres : — when 
wM  the  creeds,  that  feast  and  fatten  upon  the  cowardici 
and  Bel  fish  tiess  of  men,  are  driven  out  of  hearth  and  bonie, 
and  mart  and  temple,  as  impostors  that  put  on  the  wbit* 
oeard  of  reverence  and  righteoasueas  to  pass  current  a 
cheater'a  coin: — when  all  the  kings  that  promise  peace 
while  they  swell  their  armories  and  armies ;  when  all  the 
statesmen  that  chatter  of  the  people's  weal  as  they  steal 
up  to  the  loclied  casket  where  coronets  are  kept;  when  all 
the  men  who  talk  of  'glory,'  and  prate  of  an  'idea*  that 
they  may  stretch  their  nations*  boundary,  and  filch  their 
neighbors'  provineCj — when  all  these  ure  no  longer  in  the 
land,  and  no  more  looked  on  with  favor,  then  I  will  be- 
lieve your  cry  that  you  hate  the  toys  which  are  hollow. 

"Empty  indeed  these  are, — these  little  heads  of  Cupid 
and  little  groups  of  the  Madonna, — but  empty  as  they 
may  be,  they  cannot  be  so  hollow  as  those  things  that  I 
have  quoted,  that  you  eherish,  and  adore,  and  purchase, 
and  have  faitb  in!  Brittle^  quick  to  eoil,  and  a  mere 
shell,  with  nothing  in  iti  Why,  my  plaster  cast  has 
copied  most  exactly  all  your  toys  of  love  and  ambition  I 
Come  buy  them,  then  I  No  excuse  is  left  you,  I  have 
broken  your  Bxcu*>efl  one  by  one,  like  the  fagots  in  the 
fable  1" 

"  We  will  bay  them,  Tricotrin  I  We  will  buy  thorn  at 
your  own  price  1"  cried  twenty  voices  from  the  laughing 
throng  below  him, 

Pie  knew  well  how  to  deal  with  them^  with  that  Paris 
^  .fTOwd,  so  quickly  moved  to  raillery,  to  wrong,  to  tears,  to 
'iympathy,  to  rage,  with  swifter  mutations  than  any  other 
crowds^  ever  know. 

**  We  will  buy  Lhem  I  Throw  them  down  to  us  I"  they 
fthouted,  thronging  clo^r  about  tho  lime -tree,  and  look- 
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ing  upward  to  bis  face  on  which  the  mellow  sunset  glow 
was  falling. 

Ho  hdd  up  his  hand  with  a  gesture  to  them  bo  pause 
flu  iustant;  and  the  imulc  gay  scorn  in  his  eyes  softened 
aud  a  graver  tenderness  of  regard  shone  on  them. 

'^  Wait  an  iuHtant :  not  for  my  sake.  For  the  sake  of  » 
Jwtter  thing— humanity.  See  here,— this  is  one  of  t]ie 
ehameful  scandals  of  our  cities.  A  child  torn  from  bis 
home,  divorced  from  honest  labor ,  set  to  a  pretended 
trade,  that  by  it  ho  may  cloak  theft 5  spoiled  for  an  honest 
citizen,  that  he  may  pander  to  the  greed  of  an  overseer  too 
idle  to  labor  for  himself.  If  it  be  thus  with  the  green 
wood,  what  will  it  be  with  the  dry  ?  If  it  be  thus  that 
the  young  children  are  reared,  of  what  sort  will  their  fu- 
lurea  be  ?  Ah^ — we  enlarge  the  prisons,  and  we  multiply 
the  law  courts,  and  we  leave  the  schoo)  and  the  cradle  to 
chance  I  We  let  the  spawmng  beds  nuiltiply  their  poison ; 
and  we  wonder  that  devil-fi&h  are  all  that  swarm  in  our 
seas  !  This  boy  is  innoceat — as  yeL  But  the  choice  td 
given  him  betwixt  blows  and  theft,  starvation  and  dis- 
honesty. Who  shall  look  for  mora!  courage  in  a  child  10 
enable  him  to  withstand  where  men  succumb  F  Bay 
these  toys  at  their  own  fair  prices.  You  will  do  a  good 
deed.  But  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  young  thing  that  Ib 
in  need  and  in  hunger, — not  for  mine." 

Their  answer  was  a  shower  of  silver  on  the  bencb 
where  he  stood,  and  twoseore  hands  were  eagerly  out* 
stretched  to  seize  and  share  the  little  casts  and  busts. 

He  parceled  them  out  among  the  throng,  and  took 
the  coins  from  each,  that  from  each  waa  due,  for  tha 
plaster  thing  that  had  been  given  10  exchange  for  it.  The 
Burplue  he  forced  back  upon  the  buyers. 

*'  No,"  be  said,  as  they  pressed  it  upon  him.  "  Give 
him  his  proper  wage, — ^no  alma  I  asked  for  a  kindly 
act,  and  yon  have  done  it.  We  will  not  teach  hira  10 
look  on  sympathy  as  a  mere  goose  with  golden  eggs,  ^r 
he  may  one  day  kill  the  bird  that  now  has  saved  him." 

Then  J  as  rapidly  as  he  bad  mounted  the  seat  under 
the  lime,  he  sprang  down  from  it,  thrust  the  money  in  the 
image  boy's  hand,  aed  was  lost  to  sight  within  the  deors* 
of  the  wiue-shop  close  behind  hie  liiDe-tree, 
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Tbe  tbrotig  broke  up.  The  people  went  on  their  ways ; 
those  wbo  bad  obtained  one  of  the  white  images,  holding 
it  tenderly  as  a  precious  relic.  One  vervold  woman  from 
(he  Beflboard  of  the  west,  fondled  with  rapt  adoration  a 
little  plaater  medalHon  of  which  the  value  was,  at  utter- 
most two  copper  pieces, 

''I  will  put  it  over  my  bed,"  she  mattered,  " It  will 
keep  disease  away.'* 

She  was  close  beside  the  door  of  a  carriage  as  she 
Bpokc;  a  carriage  that  bad  been  checked  by  the  throng 
al.  but  little  distance  from  the  linden-tree;  its  occ  up  a  tit 
beard  her  and  leaned  forward* 

"I  will  buy  that  medal  from  you, ^ here  is  a  gold 
piece," 

The  old  Tendean,  stupid  and  purblind,  stared  up  with 
dazzled  eyes.  She  had  all  tbe  avarice  of  the  French 
peasant  strong  in  her;  she  was  hut  a  rag-picker  groveling 
m  perpetual  filthy  she  lived  miserably  that  she  mi|^ht 
have  tbe  miser's  delight  of  boarding  a  few  eilver  pieces 
in  an  old  earthen  pot  under  the  bricks  of  her  stove.  She 
bad  never  owoed  so  much  as  a  broad  golden  piece  all  at 
once  ID  her  life;  but  she  bugged  her  medallion  closer,  and 
shook  her  head  in  sturdy  deoial. 

'*!  will  not  sell  it,— no  !" 

"And  why?" 

Tbe  question  was  imperious  and  impatient,  asked  by 
one  who  was  little  used  to  brook  or  hear  refusals. 

"Because  it  came  from  Tricotrin,*'  muttered  tbe  tooth- 
less, withered,  palsied  crone^  as  she  tottered  on  her  way 
through  the  crowd- 
She  did  not  ask  or  heed  who  bad  spoken  to  her ;  she 
bated  all  those  who  drove  in  chariots.  It  had  been  just 
Bueh  a  carriage  as  this,  rolling  rapidly  to  a  king-s  festival, 
that  had  passed  over  the  fair^  slender  body  of  the  daughter 
of  her  youthf  and  crushed  to  pulp  the  delicate  bro  wd  limbs, 
— and  left  her  in  her  old  age  no  better  love  than  the 
earthen  pipkin  under  the  stove-bricks, 

The  great  lady  who  had  proffered  her  tbe  gold  for  her 
plaster  bas-relief,  drove  onward  with  a  pang  at  her  heart 

*  An  old  creature,  that  gleans  her  food  from  the  gutters  of 
tile  streetii,  ie  truer  lo  bim  than  1  have  been !  - '  she  tbpught 
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In  ft  great  palace  of  Kome  b  man  lay  sick  unto  de&tb, 

Unto  death  1 — ^though  none  were  suffered  to  know  tt 
eav©  liimselfj  though  ho  niado  no  nioae  at  any  one  of  the 
inward  tortures  that  consumed  him,  though  he  reclined 
by  his  lofty  casement  watching  the  rising  of  the  moon, 
in  what  his  household  deemed  the  mere  lassitude  of  long 
w^eakness. 

He  knew  that  he  muBt  die;  whether  in  this  night,  or 
not  for  another  year,  he  could  not  tell^  nor  science  tell  for 
hira  J  but  he  knew  that  his  doom  w^as  certain — aa  certain 
aa  that  the  moonlight  waa  streaming,  white  and  limpid 
and  clear  as  morning,  throug"h  his  vast,  painted,  silent 
chamber.  But  it  was  his  own  secret,  and  he  had  kept  it. 
He  meant  thtis  to  keep  it  until  such  time  as  the  dumb- 
ness  and  grayness  of  dissolution  should  disclose  it  for 
him. 

He  was  oftentimes  racked  with  torment.  The  disease 
that  had  fastened  on  him  is  ever  merciless,  sparing  not 
prince  nor  peasant;  a  rampire  which,  when  once  it  has 
made  fast  its  fangs,  never  leaves  hold  till  its  prey  is  slain. 
But  he  never  suffered  a  complaint  or  a  lament  to  escape 
from  him.  He  was  of  delicate  frame,  of  fragile  strength  ; 
he  had  long  been  a  scholar,  an  invalid,  a  recluse;  none 
deemed  it  more  than  some  slight  increase  of  feebleness 
that  bound  him  to  his  couch- 

Into  the  mournful  shadowy  hues  of  his  chamber,  where, 
by  his  will,  only  the  moonbeams  shed  radiance,  tberu 
came  a  sudden  golden  blaze  of  light,  a  siiddeQ  odorous 
waft  of  perfume,  a  sudden  flash  of  glorious  beauty,  that 
came  out  from  the  gloom  as  the  sun  from  a  cloud. 

These  name  witla  the  entrance  of  a  woman,  behind 
whom  two  little  pages  bore  two  silver  branches  of  wax- 
lights. 

She  swept  over  the  room  aa  a  swan  BWe«p8  aver  the 
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water,  and  eanie  to  hira,  Tioij?elessly,  eave  for  the  soft 
ehiFer  of  her  silkeo  robes.  She  was  beautiful,  exceed- 
ingly :  and  on  her  face  shone  ail  ibe  victory  and  proud 
secarily  of  a  supreme  power.  As  sbe  moved,  her  diar 
munds  gleamed  on  her  breast  and  in  ber  bi^h*  aud  in  tbe 
folds  of  her  skirls;  sbe  was  atlired  for  a  costume-ball  at 
tbe  Palace  of  the  Dona^  and  had  robed  herself  as  Marie 
Antorneite  de  France,  diademed  and  ermined  in  the  full 
ceremonial  of  royalty. 

She  came  to  him  and  laid  her  white  hand  od  his. 
'  "  I  trust  you  are  better  this  evening  V^ 

His  eyes  dwelt  on  her  with  an  unutterable  adoration. 

"  I  Ijclicve  so,"  be  answered  simply.  "  I  think  I  shall 
soon  suffer  nothing." 

Some  accents  in  bis  voice  attracted  her ',  she  regarded 
him  more  earnestly, 

"  You  do  suffer,  I  fear  ?*'  she  asked. 

"A  little — perhaps.  In  not  being  able  to  go  with  you, 
for  instance.     But  I  am  weak,  that  is  all" 

There  are  lies  nobler  than  truth, 

''How  maguiODent  you  look  to-night,  my  empress  I" 
he  continued,  while  his  largc^  dark  eyes  gazed  on  her 
with  rapt  w^or&hip.  *'  You  grow  more  beautiful  every 
hour  I  But  why  have  you  taken  that  part  for  yourself? 
A  discrowned  queen  has  nothing  in  common  with  you  /" 

She  laughed  slightly,  glancing  at  her  own  splendid 
vision  in  the  opposite  mirrored  wall. 

*'No,  indeed  I  But  I  am  Marie  Antoinette  in  her  om- 
nipotence, in  her  glory,  Nayl  1  am  more  than  she.  I 
am  France  personified  !     My  costume  is  perfect?" 

**  You  arc  per  fee  U-yes." 

He  deemed  ber  so;  this  exquisite  thing,  whom  he 
called  wife,  and  iu  whose  heart  there  was  no  throb  for 
bim,  but  only  one  passionate,  all-abtiorbhig  love  for  Ma 
great  rival  of  the  world. 

"You  see  this  diamond  arrived  In  time?"  she  eon^ 
tinued,  touching  tlie  center  stone  of  her  necklace  of  un- 
usual size  and  brilliancy.  "1  was  so  afraid  it  might  be 
retarded  on  its  way  through  the  east,  though  a  courier 
traveled  night  and  day  with  it." 

He  smiled  iudulgeutly — as  to  a  spoiled  child. 
30 
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*  1  bade  them  get  it  here,  if  any  way  possible,  by  this 
evening.  You  ba?e  now  the  largest  jewel  out  of  the 
European  regalias.  Those  trifles  are  a  woman's  pride,  I 
know." 

A  spaBia,  whose  suffering  he  could  not  entirely  conceal 
with  all  bis  fortitude,  changed  his  color  and  caught  his 
breath  a  moment  as  he  spoke.    She  looked  at  him  quickly. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  more  ill  than  usual  F  Had  X  nut 
I  setter  stay  with  you  ?" 

There  were  compassion  and  the  desire  to  testify  it  in 
the  offer ;  but  he  knew  well  that  it  was  the  accent  of 
duty,  not  of  affection,  that  spoke  in  it.  He  strove  to 
smile  again  as  he  replied  to,  it. 

"Stay  I — and  leave  the  Dorian  ball?  Stay  I — and 
sacrifice  that  superb  costume  for  which  your  diamond  has 
travreled,  expressly,  the  whole  way  from  Benares  ?  Nay 
— 1  am  not  so  selfish,  my  beautiful  one.  You  are  not 
made  to  he  chained  down  to  a  sick  conch  in  all  your 
youth  and  all  your  loveliness  " 

"  It  is  I  who  am  selftsh — not  yon,"  she  said,  hurriedly, 
in  a  monieatary  paog  of  eooscience  and  of  aclf-aceasation. 

"  Selfish  ?  Oh,  no. — wait  until  I  reproach  you,  to  re- 
proach yonrtielf.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  few  pleasures  that 
my  life  has  known  to  h^  certain  that  you  are  happy? 
Go — you  are  late  as  it  is  j  and  make  the  world  say  once 
more,  what  it  has  so  often  said  already,  that  all  its  king- 
doms do  not  hold  a  creature  so  victorious  and  so  beautiful 
as  my  wife  1" 

She  smiled  ;  her  life  was  so  steeped  in  flattery,  that  it 
seemed  only  the  daily  utterance  of  what  was  her  natural 
due.  She  was  rejoiced  to  go  ;  she  had  felt  fearful  lest  he 
might  accept  the  offer  that  her  duty  had  wrung  from  her. 
She  stooped,  and  lightly  touched  bis  forehead  with  her 
lips,  and  turned  with  her  soft,  languid  grace  from  hla 
touch. 

'*  You  are  right;  it  is  laie,"  she  said,  as  she  glanced  at 
n  timepiece,  and  floated  away  through  the  length  of  the 
chamber,  the  lights  which  her  pages  bore  falling  on  the 
flashing  jewels  of  the  royal  dress  of  France. 

The  world  waited  for  her,  the  world  and  all  its  homage. 
And— for  the  husband  whom  she  left  there, — had  he  not 
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bis  reward?  Would  oot  ev-erj  man  whose  sight  beheld 
her  beauty  to-night,  eavy  his  poBsession  of  herself? 

It  was  enough;  she  had  repaid  him. 

Ilia  eyes  followed  her  with  a  terrible  yearning  love 
that  hungered  for  one  baekward  glance,  one  farewell  word ; 
— Done  came,  she  passed  out  without  one  Ifngeriag;  look, 
one  last  good-night.  She  was  thinking  of  the  world  that 
waited  for  her  in  the  Palace  of  the  Doriaa, 

The  lights  passed  away,  the  curtain  fell  behind  them, 
the  trailing  of  her  train  upon  the  marble  floor  ceased  to 
break  the  silence.  He  was  left  alone.  And  he  cov^ered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  shuddered  as  with  cold,  the 
dews  of  anguish  standing  on  the  hxovf  that  her  lipB  had 
brushed  as  Hghtly  and  as  carelessly  as  the  wings  of  a  h\xV 
terJly  brush  the  face  of  a  corpse.  lie  would  ha^'e  borno 
the  throes  of  ten  thousand  deaths  to  spare  her  one  throb 
of  pain, — and  he  was  no  more  to  her  than  the  glittering 
Btonoa  that  shone  on  her  fair  bosom  ;  nay,  not  one  tithe 
ao  much!  Honor^  affluence,  gladness,  luxurious  ease,  im- 
perial pomp,  and  all  the  homage  that  the  world  will  only 
render  to  those  who  can  command  it,  had  come  through 
his  hand  to  her.  Through  him  she  was  throned  on  high, 
where  perpetual  summer  and  everlasting  sunlight  were 
her  portion,  where  the  storm  of  calamity,  and  the  chill  of 
poverty,  and  the  scorch  of  shame  never  more  could  touch 
her.  Through  him,  the  desire  of  her  soul  was  given  unto 
her;  and  the  crown  of  greatness  was  set  on  her  proud 
brows  in  lieu  of  the  brand  of  has  tardy  ^  and  of  the  thorn- 
wrealha  of  vain  anobitJon,  and  of  disappointed  effort 
Through  him  all  things  that  she  had  craved  had  become 
hers  without  price  or  penalty,  ^nd  his  reward  was  that 
men  grudgingly  counted  the  years  of  his  life  that  were  set 
as  a  barrier  betwixt  them  and  her  loveliness!  And  that 
to  this  exquisite  thing, — cruel  without  intent  and  uuwit- 
ting  of  the  pain  that  fed  her  pleasure,  as  infants  when 
they  catch  at  butcer flies, — he  was  only  as  tho  treasury 
from  which  the  gold  that  was  needed  for  her  triumphs 
came,  as  the  mine  whence  the  jewels  of  Her  regalia  were 
drawn,  as  the  magiciEn  whose  wand  eummoned  around 
her  the  splendors  of  an  enchanted  workL 

He  lavished  all  that  the  earth  held  upon  his  idol     And 
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she^ — she  was  Dot  so  much  moved  by  all  his  priceleea  g^ifti 
a8  in  the  days  of  her  child bood  sbo  had  been  moved  hj  n 
eiDgle  branch  of  dog-roses,  a  single  born  of  silvered  Bweetr 
meata,  from  another's  hand. 

She  waa  radiant,  thoughtless,  mutable,  eapriciotiSp  am* 
rendered  to  the  iudalgence  of  every  whira,  and  forgetful 
of  the  hand  from  which  the  power  of  eueb  indulgence 
came,— it  ia  ever  on  natures  such  aa  this  that  love  ia 
poured  out  moet  aburidantly ;  natures  that  rejoice  in  its 
effect,  but  no  more  beed  its  root  than  the  bee  heeds  the 
roots  of  the  flower- bell  that  it  deapoila  of  its  honey, 

Jn  her  heart  he  knew  not  one  pulse  beat  for  him. 

In  her  abs^ence  he  knew  not  one  thought  turned  to  him. 

In  her  future  ho  knew  not  one  memory  would  he  faith- 
ful to  him. 

And  this  bittemesa  was  greater  to  him  than  all  the  bit^ 
terness  of  death. 

For  he  suffered  also  that  jealousy  which,  arising  in 
noble  natures,  will  never  stoop  to  suspicion,  but  yet  it  is 
the  inevitable  offspring  of  that  possession  of  a  beloved  life, 
which  is  not  also  possession  of  the  soul  within  that  life. 

lie  did  not  fear  the  safety  of  hia  honor.  She  was 
proud,  fehe  was  truthful,  she  was  of  high  courage;  such 
women  do  not  carry  shame  to  their  husbands'  hearths, 
But^— she  waa  so  young,  she  was  so  beautiful,  she  was  so 
hourly  beaieged  by  all  the  honeyed  eloquence  of  passion, 
and  he^-he  was  left  here,  old  ere  his  time,  powerless  to 
attract  or  enchain  her,  gray,  weary,  hopeless,  paralysed 
with  a  piteous  disease.  When  he  bade  her  go  forth  into 
the  world  where  her  lovers  wooed  her  ear,  and  every 
wbiaper  that  stirred  the  air  waa  a  whisper  to  forget  him- 
fielf,  he  reached  that  martyrdom  of  the  soul  of  which  the 
world  knows  naught,  but  which  surpasses  in  its  fortitude 
and  in  its  torture  every  martyrdom  of  the  body. 

The  night  was  v^ery  still  \  through  the  lofty  casements 
the  lustrous  Roman  moon  Bhooe  white  ;  the  great  chamber 
waa  hushed  like  a  grave.  He  lay  there  long  with  his  face 
hidden,  and  no  sign  of  life  within  him,  save  now  and  then 
a  quiver  of  his  limba  as  the  canker  of  death  within  him 
dealt  him  some  sharper  blow. 

A  dreamy  aenae  of   exhaustion  and  of  peace  &I011  Lj 
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stale  OD  him,  atillmg  bis  Buffering,  but  stilling  with  it  the 
life  m  his  veios.  His  atteadaots,  alarmed  at  his  long  si- 
k-nc*5,  drew  noiseksBly  near,  and  fearing  to  disturb  what 
might  be  merely  peacefu^  sleep,  stood  inactive  round  hia 
couch.  His  phyaicianaj  hastily  summoned,  saw  that  it 
wasi  sluep  indct^d,  the  sleep  that  knows  no  awak^^ning. 
They  raiiied  him,  and  hia  eyea  unclosed  with  the  old,  gto. 
tie  smile  they  knew  so  wt4L 

*'  This  is  death  V  he  asked. 

"Seok  the  dachess — quick  I"  they  whispered  low;  but 
not  so  low  that  the  words  failed  to  catch  the  ear  of  the 
dyin^  man. 

**No,  no  I"  he  murraiirBd.  "Tell  her  nothing  It 
would  spoil  her  pleasure  I" 

And  his  last  breath  faded  from  his  lips  in  that  la^st 
thought  for  her. 

He  lay  dead  ia  the  moonlight  that  streamed  about  him — 
fair,  cold,  pitilesB,  radiant  as  the  life  that  be  had  cherished. 

4n  Rome,  on  the  morrow,  men,  speaki a g- together  of  the 
last  of  the  onee*famcus  Dukes  of  Lira,  said  that  he  bad 
made  no  mark  upon  the  world  save  by  his  strange  mar* 
riage  with  bis  beautiful  wife;  and  laid  many  wagers  as 
to  who  in  Europe  would  be  likeliest  to  marrv  his  fair 
duchess. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


Thb  noon  sun  shone  on  aome  few  breadths  of  corn -I  arid 
Ijiug  on  a  southern  hillside  above  a  winding  road,  where 
one  Utile  white,  browu-roofed  eh41et  alone  stood  looking 
down  into  the  small,  cool,  dark>blue  lake  that  slept  below. 

The  corn  was  brown  and  ripe ;  tlie  circle  of  the  seasons 
bad  brought  the  harvest  time  again;  the  wheat  was  full 
iu  ear;  and,  with  the  yellow  riches  of  the  neighboring 
gourds  and  the  fmit  of  some  goodly  olive-trees  hard  by, 
would  ^ive  wealth  fsnough  for  a  peasant  of  the  Pyrenees 
X  3U* 
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to  he  well  conlftnt  withal.  Yet  the  owner  of  the  nook  of 
arable  land  upon  the  chestnut^/clothed  slope  waa  weeping 
piteouBly,  like  Rachel  refusing  to  be  comforted,  like 
Rachel  baviag  loBt  her  son  into  the  twilight  of  an  on- 
known  fate. 

It  was  the  grief  of  prand'mfere  for  Antoine ;  it  was  the 
grii'f  of  a  million  molhers  when  the  sickle  of  ritate-Lust 
gaiherH  in  the  buddinf^  corn  of  the  yoting  lives  thej'  Jove; 
it  was  the  grief  of  which  The roigoo  de  Mericourt  was  ig- 
norant when  in  answer  to  the  reproach — "  Why  will  ye 
womcD  breed  in  servitude,  why  are  ye'  not  as  the  desert 
beasts,  that  losing  liberty  are  fniitleag  ?" — -j^he  replied, 
"  Did  not  the  child  smile  in  his  mother^s  face  for  all  that 
Nero  or  Tiberius  reigned  ?" 

Under  Tyrannies  the  childreo  may  smile^  because  they 
know  not  what  Birth  has  brought  themj  but  under  Ty- 
rannies the  mothers  weep-  And  in  revolution  the  reddest 
hand,  the  voice  most  shrill  and  pitiless,  are  the  hand  and 
voice  of  a  womau. 

This  woman,  old  and  feeble,  lamented  for  the  soi^of 
her  elder  years  whom  the  coiiscription  had  taken—taken 
from  his  peaceful  mountain  home,  and  his  pastoral  games, 
and  his  corn  raised  with  so  mueh  labor  on  the  arid  soil 
just  as  its  harvest  crowned  his  toil 

She  stood  on  the  stone  sill  of  her  little  dwelling,  and 
beside  her  stood  a  man  in  the  loone  linen  sliirt  of  tbo 
people,  with  a  violin  under  his  arm  and  a  little  black 
monkey  playing  at  his  feet 

"  It  is  the  conscription  I"  she  cried,  wringing  ber  hands 
— slender  hands,  for  she  bad  been  city  born,  and  could 
not  aid  her.^t;If  as  could  the  sturdy  women  of  the  southern 
land.  *"  The  conscription  \  See  how  the  government  de- 
vours US.  All  the  youngest,  and  bravest,  and  best^  drawu 
away  to  rot  in  the  battle-fields  I" 

"ChntI  good  friend,''  said  her  companion's  mellow 
voice,  that  waa  in  itself  a  sound  of  consolation.  *'  Blame 
not  the  government.  Blame  the  war-lusts  of  men's  souls. 
Look  you, — if  the  people  governed,  I  doubt  not  but  they 
would  be  as  cruel.  A  republie  and  peace  we  say — ay, 
wo  shall  get  them,  perchance,  in  paradise.  Not  hero. 
The  people  everywhere  are  hot  and  hasty  fiud  blind  in 
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judgiiieut ;  they  would  rush  into  wars  tlie  instaot  that 
their  jealousy  ,<r  their  vanity  smarted.  And  then  the 
youths  would  g-^  to  the  slaughter.  See  how  it  was  witL 
them  in  the  days  of  Argomie  aod  Jcniappes." 

"  That  may  be,"  moaned  the  bereaved  mother.  ''Bui 
they  would  not  take  the  lad  from  the  plow,  the  boy  from 
earning  h^s  graadam's  bread,  the  child  with  the  down  on 
\i\3  cheek  from  the  herd  of  goats  that  was  aU  hlb  store. 
They  would  h»ve  pity " 

"On  their  own  class ?  Possibly,  They  would  stay  at 
home  themselvefi,  and  send  the  poet,  the  scholar^  the 
artist,  the  Btateisman,  out  to  the  storms  of  the  grape- 
Bhot  ?  Oh,  yea  1  But  would  that  come  nearer  justice, 
my  friend  ?*' 

*'I  do  not  know  I"  sobbed  the  woman,  inconsolable. 
"I  only  kuow  Bernal  is  gonel'* 

"Ah  I"  murmured  Trieotrin.  ''  That  ia  all  most  of  you 
knovv  of  justice, — how  she  looks  through  your  own  little 
eyelet-hole  1  Listen  here,  Aimce  Ilerbalez,  we  all  have 
our  burdens;  but  it  depends  on  ourselves  how  long  we 
carry  them.  The  conscription  ia  hard,  that  1  grant  youj 
aud  were  the  bodies  of  men  well  trained  to  arms,  and 
their  minds  to  tolerance,  there  need  be  no  conscription, 
because  there  would  be  no  war.  But  while  the  world 
wags  as  it  does,  men  must  be  patriots,  and  every  patriot 
must  be  a  soldier  if  neeesslty  arise.  Aud  Bernal  was  a 
lad  of  spirit;  be  would  not  have  been  eaay  in  your  Utile 
nook  all  his  days.  Who  knows?— he  may  carry  the 
B4ton  in  hia  koapsack  ?  There  was  a  rough  peasant  boy 
once,  down  in  the  south,  in  whose  fate  it  was  written  t& 
sit  on  the  throne  of  the  great  Guatavus, — and  his  race 
reigns  to-day.  Who  can  tell  what  Bernal  may  not 
reath?^' 

"  He  would  be  as  far  from  me  if  he  were  a  king  I"  mur- 
mured the  despairing  Herbalez.  "  It  ia  good  of  you 
to  talk  so,  and  it  is  true  that  the  boy  was  well  pleased  to 
go  into  the  army,  promising  to  get  covered  all  over  with 
orders.  But,  ah  I — they  talk  of  the  stars  and  the  crosses, 
and  they  die  in  a  ditch  I" 

"  Supreme  truth  I  Thousands  rot  at  an  Austcrlitz,  and 
one   man  goes   home   a  conqueror.     If  I   kill   a  siugle 
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creature  for  a  bag  of  gold  coina,  I  am  guillotined  ae  a 
murderer ;  if  I  kill  a  million  creatures  for  a  diadera  of 


gold,  I  am  worshiped  as  a  hero, 
and  ethics  I     But  hark  you — — " 


Singular  arithmetic 


"  They  die  in  a  ditch  1"  wailed  the  woman.  "  My  bright 
innoeeDt  boj  1 — be  ts  gone  into  the  hell  of  PariB,  where 
he  will  forget  hiB  God  and  me;  and  they  will  draught 
him  out  to  that  hideous  Cayenne,  where  they  eay  no 
^troDg  man  can  breathe  and  Hve." 

"What  regiment  have  they  drafted  him  mtoT* 

She  told  him  between  her  sobs. 

"All  right  t  Only  the  second  battalion  will  go  to  Cay- 
enne. I  know  something  of  that  regiment^s  command- 
ere, — for  that  matter  I  did  them  a  turn  one  night  down 
an  African  defile,  when  it  went  hard  with  them  against  a 
band  of  plunderers.  I  will  aee  what  I  can  do  to  get  Ber- 
nal  left  with  the  first  battalion  at  Toulouse.  Toulouse  iB 
not  Bo  far  but  you  can  look  at  him  now  and  then.  So 
take  heart  I  The  boy  shall  como  back  here  with  hie  lieu- 
tenancy if  we  can  get  him  onej  and — meantime,  your 
corn  is  spoiling  I" 

**What  matter  the  corn  I"  she  cried,  imy>etuousily. 
**  What  matter  the  corn,  if  you  can  save  my  boy  f  God 
reward  you  I  You  are  e^er  like  sunshine  iu  a  desolate 
place.     You  are  ever  fall  of  generous  thoughts  I" 

"  Chut  I  In  my  own  life  I  suck  the  sweetness  from  my 
cocoanuts,  and  only  eat  the  flesh  of  my  dateSj  like  the 
wise  Arabian  lad;  but  when  I  see  my  feliow-creatures 
persistently  eating  their  cocoa-busks  and  their  date-stones, 
and  getting  no  other  nourishment,  I  do  my  best  to  set 
I  hem  right     And  the  corn  V* 

''Ah,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  about  the  corn,"  sighed  the 
woman,  losing  her  ideal  grief  in  her  practical  care, 
through  that  necessity  which  is  at  once  the  slave-driver 
and  the  aolacer  of  the  poor.  "  Bernal  was  just  going  to 
reap  it;  and  the  neighbors  in  the  valley  have  their  own 
business,  and  I  am  a  weak,  useless  thing,  and  one  night's 
Btnrni  would  lay  it  and  kill  it^ " 

"Assuredly.     I  will  get  it  in  by  sunset." 

"Tour* 

"  Well  f  Why  not  ?  Have  I  not  worked  in  the  fields 
hefore  now  ?" 
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"  But  that  was  in  play  ?" 

Though  bo  lived  with  them  and  like  them,  felt  with 
them  and  like  them,  there  was  about  him  that  which  the 
people  of  every  land  in s tine ti rely  obeyed  and  y' elded  to 
as  the  sovereignty  of  one  above  them,  SQperstitioII^ 
growing  out  of  reverence  and  love,  gave  him  many  strange 
attributes  and  lofty  antecedents ;  and  to  behold  liim  one 
day  claim  the  kingship  of  the  world  would  not  have  been 
too  ffrcat  a  glory  for  him  in  the  sight  of  the  peasantry 
that  worshiped  him. 

"In  play?  Indeed,  no.  I  worked  for  a  wage*  I  am  indo- 
lent enough^  good  Herbalea^  as  you  know ;  how  many  iionrs 
I  lie  in  the  sun  aa  lazy  as  a  lazzarone  !  It  will  do  nie  good 
to  get  in  your  wheat  Corn  will  talk  to  us,  if  we  listen, 
better  than  most  men, — what  sermons  in  the  full  ripe  ears 
that  have  sprung  out  of  a  seed  that  had  looked  dead  ; 
what  poems  in  the  blue  cornfiower  that  grows  among  the 
wheat  like  the  poetry  that  springs  tbrough  the  buf^y  lives 
of  men ;  what  rebukes  in  the  brave,  patient  lark  that 
builds  BO  boldly,  though  the  reaping-hook  may  cut  her 
little  body  in  two  I  Come,  give  me  the  sickle,  there  is  no 
time  to  lose ;  by  the  violet  of  the  skies  there  la  a  rain- 
storm due  before  to-morrow." 

With  fervent  thanks  she  gave  him  the  classic  tool,  and 
stood  awed  and  wondering  as  he  went  to  the  work.  To 
the  literal  mind  of  the  woman,  which  was  unpoetic  but 
yet  enperstitious,  it  was  easier  to  believe  that  miracles 
happened,  and  that  the  wheat  and  the  blossoms  really 
Lad  tongues  for  him,  than  to  follow  the  fantastic  fancy 
which  for  him  filled  thorn  both  with  meaning. 

He  was  soon  in  the  little  field, — belted  in  by  the  chest- 
nuts, and  sultry  with  the  ardent  sun  of  August,^ — in  & 
f;orner  of  which  he  put  down  his  knapsack,  his  blouse, 
and  Mistigri,  w^ho  l>eing  a  spoilt  little  epicurean,  sat 
among  the  cornstalks,  disdainfully  biting  a  wheat  ear 
now  and  then,  and  making  a  grimace  at  it.      > 

*'Thifl  is  the  way,  Mistigrj,"  he  murmured  to  hi&singfe 
confidant  and  companion,  *'  When  dark  hours  are  down, 
work  through  tbem.  No  ejEorcism  charms  likft  labor. 
Men's  souls  were  never  made  to  dwell  in  night  fttadows 
like  the  owls.    To  repine  for  one's  self  is  &omethiu|f  »q  uai- 
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row  and  mean.  While  one  has  healtli,  and  streogth,  and 
sight,  anti  liberty,  ia  it  not  rank  blasphemy  to  say  one 
has  not  hnppiness  ?  Ab,  Mifitigri,  there  was  a  beauty  in 
the  Mexican's  cnltU9  that  is  missing  from  the  modern 
creeds-  To  toss  wine  heavenward,  with  kisses ^  when  the 
sun  rose— that  mea^nt  Gratitade  and  Rejoicing.  And  then 
Christiana  went  with  fire  and  sword,  with  the  Bible  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Inquisition  of  the  Spaniards,  to  nias- 
sacre  all  those  bright  worshipers  by  way  of  teaching 
them  a  better  religion  I     PafJ     Give  me  the  Pagans  I'* 

MistTgrt  nodded  assent,  being  a  little  Pagan  herself; 
and  Trieotrin  bent  himself  to  his  work^  the  hot  sun  shin- 
ing on  the  browo  corn,  the  yellow-winged  orioles  flying 
through  the  light,  the  poppies  and  cornflowers  bowing 
under  the  sickle,  the  little  bright*eyed  mice  scampering 
off,  as  their  nests  were  laid  bar^i,  into  the  chestnut  wood 
belting  the  field. 

He  worked  fast  and  unremittingly  ;  he  was  glad  of  the 
labor.  Down  below  there,  far  away  in  the  valley,  were 
Borae  delicate  spires  and  mighty  towers  bowered  in 
wood.  They  were  the  spires  and  towers  of  the  Chateau 
de  Lirk 

As  he  worked,  four  gay  equipages,  with  outriders  all 
Bglitter  In  scarlet  and  siWer,  passed  at  a  rapid  pace  below^ 
along  the  road  winding  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  He 
paused  to  gaze  at  them,  shading  his  eyes  with  bis  hand. 

"  That  is  our  Chatelaine,"  said  the  widow,  who  had  come 
out  to  bring  him  a  jug  of  red  wine  and  a  roll  of  bread. 
"  That  is  the  beautiful  creature  I  told  you  of — the  great 
duchess. " 

'*  Yes  ;"  he  answered  her  simply;  and  he  took  up  his 
sickle,  and  went  to  work  afresh,  while  the  sound  of  the 
horses'  feet  still  rang  on  the  rocky  road  below. 

•*  This  is  the  first  summer  seasou  she  has  been  here,'* 
resumed  the  woman,  sitting  down  with  her  knitting  on 
the  ledge  of  the  wooden  pale.  *■  The  duke  never  came 
here  after  hia  marriage:  that  took  place  far  away  south, 
out  of  France,  We  heard  of  it,  and  the  people  were 
well  pleased;  they  hoped  to  have  great  gay eties  at  the 
chftteau  once  more.  But  it  was  not  so ;  they  were  always 
\n  Paris^  or  in  foreign  countriee :  we  beard  that  he  died 
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abroad,  and  she  did  not  come  at  all ;  never  until  tbia 
gyinmer,  and  now, — now,— ^he  makes  up  for  the  long 
absence  I  Such  extravagance,  such  pleasures,  soch  hun- 
dreds of  guestSj  such  a  life — such  a  life  1  They  do  nothing 
but  feast  theiuj^elv^es  like  princeSf  and  nij  boj  LJtjrual  ia 
drawn  for  the  warsT' 

She  dropped  twelve  stitches  in  her  kn!tting-work,^ike 
manv  other  deinocTats  who  leave  long"  gaps  in  their  own 
work,  because  they  must  stay  away  from  it  to  rail  at  an 
Order, 

"  She  is  Qot  generous  to  those  that  are  poor,  then  ?*'  he 
asked,  bending  stij]  at  bis  work. 

BeraaFs  mother  shrup:Q:ed  her  shoulders. 

"1  do  not  suppose  she  ever  remembers  that  there  ia 
anylwdy  living  who  has  not  cakes,  and  wine,  and  oil, 
every  day  I  Generous?  What  do  you  call  generous, 
Tricotrin?  They  roast  a  hundred  fowl&,  I  have  heard 
tell,  ia  her  kitchen  every  day ;  they  drink  wino  that  has 
real  eparks  of  g^ld  in  it;  they  laugh,  atid  sin^,  and  saun- 
ter all  their  hours  away;  they  sleep  in  satin  sheets — so 
they  say:  what  good  is  that  to  as  ?  If  you  were  to  go 
up  and  ask,  for  your  very  life,  you  could  not  see  her.  I 
did  try^  when  my  boy  was  taken r  well!  how  was  it?  A 
servant  spoke  to  another  servant,  and  that  servant  sent  a 
page,  and  the  page  mocked  me,  and  sent  aoollier^  and 
that  other  went  to  some  great  man  with  a  silver  chain 
on  him,  who  rebuked  me,  and  told  rae  I  was  a  rude  womao, 
but  I  might  go  to  the  kitchens  and  ask  for  food.  Food  I 
tbey  would  have  given  me  broken  bones  when  I  had  lost 
Bcrnal  to  the  army  I     No,^ — she  ia  a  fair  thing;  she  has 

face  like  the  sun,  but  she  is  cold,  she  is  hard,  she  has 

thought  for  the  people.  Tricotrin — if  the  Revolution 
Luie  again,  1  could  fmd  it  in  my  heart  to  see  her  stripped 
and  ficourgedj  and  made  to  eat  the  bread  of  bittertiesfl 
Look  how  she  enjoys  while  we  suffer  I" 

The  old  rankling  jealousy,  natural,  yet  so  cruel,  that 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  social  antagonism,  was  acrid  and 
altaost  savage  in  the  words:  he  did  not  answer  her,  but 
reaped  the  corn  in  silooce,  while  she  knitted  on.  striving 
to  retro ver  her  loBt  stitches  ■  but  the  gap  that  had  b««a 
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made  would  not  cloue, — ia  eag^rneBd  for  a  revolution  of 
tbti  futore  she  had  spoiled  her  labor  of  the  hour. 

There  a<re  many  reformers  likq  the  Widow  Herbalez. 

Bj  Bunaet  the  little  golden  etore  was  reaped  and  set 
in  sheaves, — the  graceful  sheaves  of  English  form,  with 
withes  of  wild  convolvulus,  aod  scarlet  heads  of  poppy^ 
bound  up  within  the  wheat.  He  was  free  from  his  sell- 
iinpused  duty  j  he  left  the  great  white  Pyrenean  dog  of 
the  place  oo  guard  among  the  little  harvest,  aod  went 
down  the  hillside,  pursued  by  the  blessings  and  the  thaoks 
of  the  conscript's  mother.  "  Gratitude  is  a  lively  sense 
of  favors  to  come;"  and  she  knew  that  she  must  look  to 
him  to  carry  it  for  griading  to  the  water-niil!  in  the  vil- 
lage down  below,  where  the  foaming  mouatain  river  grew 
quieter,  aud  watered  peacefully  green  stretches  of  meadow- 
laud. 

There,  in  the  valley,  beneath  hia  feet,  not  more  than  h 
league  off,  were  the  towers  of  the  chateau,  and  the  wide, 
dark  masses  of  park  and  forest  woodland ;  with  lakes, 
and  islets*  and  rocks,  and  streams  nmid  tliom,  and  in  their 
front  the  glorious  panorama  of  the  rnoun tains. 

From  the  center  tower  of  the  pile  was  floating  the 
Bcarlet  standard  of  the  Lira;  with  the  golden  hawk,  with 
outstretched  wings,  of  their  insignia,  glittering  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

He  descended  the  hillside  with  the  lithe  swiftness  of 
the  mountaineer,  and  passed  through  the  scattered  horae- 
Bteads  of  the  little  hamlet,  that  were  chiefly  gathered 
about  the  side  of  the  river,  and  had  their  white  walls 
hidden  under  thickets  of  myrtle  and  olive. 

The  day's  toil  was  over;  the  young  men  and  maidens 
were  playing  the  rough  wrealHng  games  of  the  district, 
or  dancing  the  Moresco  dances,  that  stIU  linger  there  ba 
the  sign  of  the  Saracenic  days  of  yore :  the  old  women 
were  sitting  epinoing,  nodding  their  gray  heads  together, 
amid  the  babble  of  their  grandchildren  ;  they  were  all 
very  poor;  they  all  led  simple,  homely,  patriarchal  lives; 
but  they  were  happy,  their  youth  had  the  gay  grace,  and 
their  old  age  had  the  Bmiliug  content,  that  belong  to 
France  alone. 

He  scattered  among  the  children  a  baaketful  of  diern«0 
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tliAt  h&  liad  bought  oq  the  hillside,  of  an  old  womnii  wb^ 
was  seeiog  her  raddj  store  likely  to  rot  away  for  waat  of 
a  bayer  m  that  luaely  place:  tben  he  went  fmm  one  group 
to  aaother  with  cheerfal  words,  as  \m  habituJo  waa,  a»d 
gathered  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  Ultle  tMtumunit^^ 
Both  were  h amble  enough: — a  goat  for  IIk'  sako  of  i'u 
milk ;  a  hank  of  flax  for  the  spiuQing;  a  purchasor  fot 
ihe  overripe  lueloQS ;  a  neoklace  of  pries t^blessetl  beads; 
a  smile  from  the  bishop  as  he  passed  on  his  mule  through 
this,  bis  far-distant,  and  rarely  visited  flock ;  an  acre  mora 
ground  to  some  young  lover's  stuaU  patrimony,  io  thai  he 
could  wed  where  he  loved:  all  these  in  the  little  world 
played  the  part  that  crowns^  and  boaora,  and  richea,  and 
fair  fame,  aud  fierce  passion  played  in  the  great  world 
unkDowu  to  them. 

One  young  child,  beautiful  as  some  medieval  pa! uteres 
seraph,  'with  that  angelic  spiritual  regard  which  belongs 
to  Bouthern  climes,  pouted  with  a  pretty  scoi'n  at  her 
playmate^a  cherries,  and  came  and  leaned  iti  grave  dis- 
dain over  her  mother's  knee. 

''  Dost  thou  not  care  for  the  firuit,  Angelique  ?"  anked 
the  mother,  reproachfully,  smiling  the  while  at  Tricotriu, 
who  stood  by. 

The  child's  fair  face  clouded  with  petulant  disdain 

"No  f  I  want  more  gold  toys,  mother  I'' 

"Ah  I"  said  the  woman,  half  smiling  still,  but  Biully 
"Thy  chain  has  spoiled  all  thy  pleasures  1  A  week  ago, 
look  you,  our  duchess  up  yonder  saw  Angeliquo  tiB  fdui 
passed,  and  laughed  and  tosBed  her  a  gold  jovvol  ofl'  hiT 
wrist  It  just  Utted  the  baby *a  throat;  but  it  has  nimio 
her  so  vain,  there  is  no  telling  how  to  please  her  now," 

Angel ique  lifted  proudly  her  little  fair  throat  with  the 
gold  links  glilteriug  round  it,  her  eyes  shining  and  ru[h 
turoua. 

"  I  will  not  play  with  Ihem!^^  she  said,  tossing  her  heuti 
toward  her  playmates.  "  They  have  only  Btrings  of  ycjw 
berries  or  dried  peas  I — and  she  never  called  them  beau* 
tiful  r' 

"Hush,  hush  I  A  careless  word  doee  mischief/*  nmr^ 
m  ur  ed  he  r  m  otbe  r,  d  epre  cat!  Dgly ,  t  o  Tr  icotr i  n .    *  "To  |i  i  v  e 
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it  to  the  child  was  very  good,  yery  generoas,  but  the 
gpfts  of  the  great  are " 

"  Honey  that  moulds  into  poison !  Yonr  Angelique 
was  happy  in  her  necklace  of  yew  berries,  and  now,  the 
lust  of  gold  is  grown,  and  gold  does  not  grow  like  the 
yews.     She  gives  much, — your  Chatelaine  V* 

An  old  woman — very  old — lifted  blind  patient  eyea 
where  she  sat  under  the  chestnuts. 

"  She  saw  me  sitting  in  the  sun,  in  the  park,  the  other 
day,  and  she  spoke  softly  to  me,  and  she  shook  her  purse 
into  my  lap, — I  counted  twelve  pieces,  and  Vevette  found 
them  every  one  of  gold  I     She  is  an  angel." 

"  Caprice  I"  muttered  an  old  charcoal-burner.  "  Only  a 
caprice,  like  the  chain  to  little  Ange.  Her  stewards  tax 
us  for  every  rotten  twig  of  wood,  till  we  can  scarce  keep 
body  and  soul  together.     She  is  a  tyrant." 

"We  have  only  gourds*  and  a  stray  onion  to  chew," 
muttered  a  herdsman,  "and  her  dogs  eat  the  fat  of  the 
land.     "  She  is  an  aristocrat." 

"  Her  flowers  have  fires  all  winter,  and  we  shiver  and 
starve." 

"  Her  life  is  a  fairy  tale ;  how  should  she  know  what 
it  is  to  have  only  a  knob  of  black  bread  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours  ?" 

"  She  spends  all  her  substance  in  Paris ;  and  then  her 
foresters  grudge  us  a  quail  we  have  killed  with  a  stone  1" 

"  Her  outriders  lamed  Bertrand's  child  for  life,  and  she 
was  laughing  in  her  carriage, — she  never  saw,  she  never 
heard." 

"  Her  fetes  cost  a  million  francs  a  night,  every  night  of 
last  week,  and  they  say  each  tree  that  was  lit  up  cost  as 
much  as  would  keep  a  man  for  a  twelvemonth." 

"  But  it  was  beautiful ;  we  could  see  the  light  here  "* 
pleaded  a  handsome  young  goatherd.  "  And  she  has  a 
face  like  God's  own  people  I" 

"  She  gave  me  my  chain  I"  cried  little  Angelique. 

"And  my  twelve  pieces  1"  muttered  the  blind  woman. 

"All  that  will  not  put  a  slice  of  beef  in  our  pots,  witb 
the  garlic ;  nor  yet  mend  Bertrand's  boy's  broken  knee," 
said  the  charcoal-burner,  gloomily,  in  summary  and  con- 
clusion. 
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Tricotrin,  stattdiog  under  the  cbestnut*  heard  in  sitenoe ; 
then  wisbed  them  gootl-ntght,  and  walked  on  as  Mistigri 
leaped  to  his  shoulder. 

*'Ahl  little  oue,"  he  nmrmured  to  her.  "How  the 
hotbed  of  the  world  baa  heated  and  strengthened  the 
faults  and  the  follies! — yet  the  higher  nature  lives  stilL 
and  the  gift  goes  to  the  child,  the  gold  pieces  to  the  bliod 
woman.  Will  it  ever  wake  wholly  and  rcigu  again  ? 
Ves,  perhaps  ;^f  ever  she  love  I" 

Meanwhile,  under  the  ehestnuts,  the  blithe  talk  of  the 
iiged  women  grew  silent :  the  little  Angelique  pouted 
apart,  vexed  with  herself  for  having  ts corned  her  share  of 
the  cherries ;  the  charcoal-burner  sat  moodily  musing  of 
IhiDgs  of  the  o!d  Revolution  of  which  bis  grandsire  bad 
told  him ;  the  young  herdsman  would  not  join  in  the 
Sarabandc,  but  wandered  away  thinking  of  tbe  face  *'  likf* 
one  of  God's  people,"  that  belonged  to  his  proud  Cb§- 
telainCf  and  gazing  wistfully  upward  at  the  lights  that 
began  to  gleam  through  the  wood  of  the  chateau. 

The  bright  an^^  liglit-hearted  content  and  communion 
of  their  Uvea  haa  been  dimmed  and  been  broken  v — the 
world  had  Bent  amid  them  the  visible  presence  of  its 
devil-empress,  wealth. 

He,  himself,  went  onward  through  the  valley,  through 
the  deep  belt  of  the  woods,  through  the  avenues  of  the 
park.  The  whole  front  of  the  antique  building  was  lighted, 
and  the  painted  orielB  gleamed  ruby,  and  amber,  and  soft 
brown,  in  the  dusky  evening,  through  the  green  screen  of 
foliage. 

The  fragrance  of  the  orange  alleys,  and  of  the  acres  of 
flowers,  was  heavy  on  the  air;  there  was  the  sound  of 
music  borne  down  the  low  southerly  wind;  here  and 
there  through  the  boughs  was  the  dainty  glisten  of  gliding 
silks  : — it  was  such  a  scene  as  once  belonged  to  the  t«r- 
raeea  and  gardens  of  Versailles. 

From  beyond  the  myrtle  fence  and  gilded  railings  which 
severed  the  park  from  the  pleasaunce,  enough  could  be 
seen,  enough  heard,  of  the  brilliant  revelry  within  to  tell 
of  its  extravagance,  and  its  elegance,  to  the  radiance  that 
Btreamcd  from  ail  the  illumined  avenues. 

He  stood  and  looked  long ;  bearing  the  faint  echo  of 
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the  music,  seeing  the  effulgence  of  the  light  through  the 
dark  myrtle  barrier. 

A  very  old  crippled  peasant,  searching  in  the  grass  for 
truffles,  with  a  little  dog,  stole  timidly  up  and  looked  too. 

"  How  can  it  feel,  to  live  like  thai  ?"  he  asked,  in  a 
wistful  tremulous  voice. 

Tricotrin  did  not  hear :  his  hand  was  grasped  on  one 
of  the  gilded  rails  with  a  nervous  force  as  from  bodily 
pain. 

The  old  truffle-gatherer,  with  his  little  white  dog  pant- 
ing  at  his  feet,  crossed  himself  as  he  peered  through  the 
myrtle  screen. 

"  God  1"  he  muttered,  "  how  strange  it  seems  that 
people  are  there  who  never  once  knew  what  it  was  to 
want  bread,  and  to  find  it  nowhere,  though  the  lands  all 
teemed  with  harvest !  They  never  feel  hungry,  or  cold, 
or  hot,  or  tired,  or  thirsty :  they  never  feel  their  bones 
ache,  and  their  throat  parch,  and  theur  entrails  gnaw : — 
these  people  ought  not  to  get  to  heaven,  they  have  it  on 
earth  1" 

Tricotrin  heard  at  last ;  he  turned  hib  head  and  lookeO 
down  on  the  old  man's  careworn  hollow  face. 

"  'Verily,  they  have  their  reward,'  you  mean  ?  Nay, 
that  is  a  cruel  religion — which  would  excruciate  hereafter 
those  who  enjoy  now  I  Judge  them  not ;  in  their  laurel 
crowns  there  is  full  often  twisted  a  serpent.  The  hunger 
of  the  body  is  bad  indeed,  but  the  hunger  of  the  mind  is 
worse  perhaps ;  and  from  that  they  suffer,  because  from 
every  fulfilled  desire  springs  the  pain  of  a  fresh  satiety." 

The  truffle-hunter,  wise  in  his  peasant-fashion,  gazed 
wistfully  up  at  the  face  above  him,  half  comprehending 
the  answer. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  he  murmured.  *'  But  then — they  have 
enjoyed!  Ah,  Christ  1  that  is  what  I  envy  them.  Now 
we, — we  die,  starved  amid  abundance ;  we  see  the  years 
go,  and  the  sun  never  shines  once  in  them ;  and  all  wo 
have  is  a  hope — a  hope  that  may  be  cheated  at  last.  For 
none  have  come  back  from  the  grave  to  tell  us  whether 
tliat  fools  us  as  well." 

8o  saying,  he  heavily  shouldered  his  creel  of  truffles, 
and  turned  away  sadly. 
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Ti'icotrin  turned  also,  and  laid  Mb  hand  on  the  rush 
hasket  and  swung^  ft  over  his  own  back. 

"  I  will  carry  it  home  for  you,"  he  said  to  the  feeble 
old  cripple.  "  We  will  haye  some  more  words  tog^ether  : 
and  you  shall  g-i^e  me  a  nig'ht's  lodging." 

*'  Willingly  1  But  1  have  only  a  wattle  hut  in  the  for^ 
est  I " 

"  What  matter  ?  I  can  sleep  outside  it,  under  the  pines 
1  have  done  that  ofteDtimea,  There  ifl  no  more  fragrant 
bed  chamber, — not  even  where  great  ladies  rest." 

lie  glanced  back  at  the  distant  gardens  where  the 
lights,  and  the  music,  and  the  guests  of  the  evening  festi- 
val w^re» 

*'She  is  happy:  what  matter  that  she  forgets?"  he 
thought,  as  he  went  back  with  the  old  woodsman  into  the 
shadow  of  the  pine  and  the  chestnut  forests. 

The  little  hut  stood  hidden  in  one  of  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  the  great  sylvan  growth  which,  watered  by 
innnmerahle  snbterranean  branches  of  the  river,  that  was 
fed  with  every  spring-tide  by  the  melted  snows  of  the 
mountains,  resisted  the  withering  scorch  of  tho  southorn 
suns.  It  was  a  small  rough  place,  bare  as  a  hermit's  ce!l, 
and  strewn  with  dried  water-rughes ;  trufflt's  were  scarce 
in  the  district,  and  for  them  there  were  swifter  and  abler 
seekers  than  the  cripple  of  eighty  years. 

He  had  been  born  in  the  lAnk  forests,  and  had  lived  in 
them  all  bis  days,  first  as  a  charcoal-burner,  then,  when 
his  strength  failed  him,  and  be  had  broken  his  knee  down 
a  ravine,  by  seeking  for  the  dainty  root  that  savors  tho 
rich  man's '^banquet.  Of  any  world  lying  beyond  them, 
he  hud  hut  the  vague  conception  of  a  child  :  days  and 
niphts,  and  months  and  years  had  all  gone  by  with  him 
under  the  broad  fans  of  the  pines  and  the  chestnuts,  the 
seasons  only  raeaaared  to  him  by  the  budding  of  the  rosy 
leaves  and  the  falling  of  the  golden  cones.  Yet  he  was 
patient,  and  laborious,  and  wise  in  his  own  way,  like  one 
of  the  gentle  beavers  that  built  their  wooden  cities  in  the 
lake  beside  his  home, 

*' You  have  always  lived  alone?"  Tricotrin  asked  hira, 
us  he  sat  at  the  hut  door,  smoking,  as  the  moon  rose  and 
«ilvered  all  the  delicate  colonnades  of  the  pine  stems, 
31* 
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"  Kot  always." 

"  Not  always  ?    How  is  it  then  that  you  are  so  now  ?" 

"  How  does  it  always  happen  when  we  outlive  those 
we  love  ?     Men  are  foolish  who  grow  old." 

'<  Rather, — men  are  foolish  who  hang  on  other  lives  1 
You  had  children  once  ?" 

The  old  man  came  forward  into  the  moonlight,  and  sat 
himself  down  on  a  broken  tree-root ;  he  was  very  grate- 
ful to  the  stranger  who  had  pitied  him,  he  was  glad  to 
break  his  accustomed  loneliness  and  silence  by  speech. 

"  I  had  one  child ;  and  I  had  a  young  wife  whom  I 
loved  well.  How  many  years  is  it  since  then  ?  I  cannot 
tell :  another  life,  surely, — it  looks  so  long  ago.  Madelon 
lived  here, — yes,  here.  It  seems  strange  to  think  of  now. 
She  was  so  pretty,  and  so  brown,  and  so  blithe ;  just  like 
one  of  the  robins.  And  she  was  always  singing ;  some- 
times I  hear  her  voice  among  the  leaves  still.  We  buried 
her  under  that  pine, — the  one  with  a  cross  cut  out  on  the 
bark, — but  I  always  fancy  myself  that  her  soul  passed 
into  one  of  the  birds.  She  was  always  fond  of  them ; 
thev  were  always  fluttering  about  her.  Is  it  possible, 
think  you  ?" 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer :  he  did  not  wish  his 
fancy  disturbed. 

"Madelon  had  a  little  daughter ;  I  did  not  care  so  much 
for  her.  It  seemed  cruel  that  when  s/ie  died  that  life 
stolen  from  hers  lived  on  ? — you  know  what  it  is  that  1 
mean?  Well, — the  child, — Madelon,  too,  she  was  named, 
— grew  up ;  and  I  was  very  gentle  with  her  because  she 
had  no  mother.  They  said  in  the  forest  here,  and  up  at 
the  chateau,  that  she  was  much  lovelier  than  my  Madelon 
had  been :  it  might  be  so, — she  was  not  so  fair  in  my  sight. 
The  child  was  always  happy,  singing,  too,  making  chains 
of  berries  and  flowers,  and  looking  at  her  own  face  as 
she  saw  it  in  the  lake  water.  The  great  people  up  at  the 
chateau — this  was  forty  years  ago,  and  more,  what  1 
talk  of  now,  and  they  were  very  gay  and  brilliant  there 
then,  just  as  Miladi  is  now — ^took  a  fancy  to  her,  and 
she  went  away  with  one  of  the  princesses,  in  her  service 
they  told  me.  I  was  very  loth, — I  was  all  alone, — and 
she  had  the  voice  of  my  Madelon.     But  she  wept,  and 
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frcTted,  and  raved,  wid  said  she  should  die  in  the  fortat  i 
whtit  could  I  do?  She  was  JQgt  like  a  bird  io  &  cage; 
and  if  I  had  kept  the  cage  closed  she  would  have  giveo 
me  DO  song,  and  men  would  have  said  I  waa  crneL  So 
ehe  weM, — pretty  volatile  thiog.  Went  where  ? — that  is 
what  I  cannot  telL  She  was  as  blithe  in  her  flight  as 
any  yonng  pigeun,  I  suppotse  she  wa.s  liappy.  The  sea- 
Bonji  went  by;  those  cheeinuts  four  times  were  all  pink 
with  their  buds  ;  four  timess  the  bmwn  fruit  dropped  out 
of  their  pods.  I  never  saw  Madelon  all  that  time.  Day 
after  day  T  went  to  the  chiteau  ;  I  could  bear  nothing: 
she  was  with  the  princess,  they  said.  I  suppose  the 
world  is  very  large,  la  it  not?  Bj-and*by  that  great  lady 
came  again  to  stay  at  the  chateau  j  I  saw  her  face  as  she 
rode  past  one  day.  By  dint  of  much  prayer  and  entreaty 
I  got  to  see  lier,— ^it  w^as  hard  work  for  weeks  to  do  so, — 
when  1  spoke  with  her  she  could  not  understand  nie ; 
those  great  people  hare  a  different  tongue  to  ours-  but 
she  was  very  gentle,  and  I  coald  see  she  grieved  for  me» 
and  she  told  me  through  her  servant  that  she  had  lost 
sight  of  Madelon  some  years ;  that  the  girl  had  been 
with  her  but  a  brief  season,  and  then  had  grown  bad, — 
had, — bad, — and  had  gone  to  be  a  rich,  wicked  woman, 
with  the  gold  of  the  Dobles.  I  do  not  know  what  I  did, 
what  1  aaid,  I  have  forgotten  ;  it  is  long  ago.  But  they 
told  me  I  fell  down  in  some  fit ;  and  it  is  true  that  after 
that  time  1  was  never  strong,  and  my  left  arm,  I  could 
not  lift  it  again.  1  never  blamed  the  man  that  misused 
Madelon,  look  you  j  if  a  woman-child  have  no  heart  and 
no  soul,  and  longs  to  be  vile  because  she  m  dull  in  her 
home,  why,— she  is  like  the  nightshade  flower,  she  will 
bear  pojsou  let  you  plant  her  where  you  will.  I  never 
(Earned  him;  but  I  was  glad  that  her  mother  was  dead. 
And — do  you  know  one  thing? — the  birds  have  never 
sung  blithely  since." 

"  Never  toyou,^'  Tricotrin  answered  him  softly.  •*  And 
you  have  heard  no  more  of  her  ?" 

"  No  more.  She  never  came  back.  Why  should  she  ? 
I  am  only  an  old  lame  man,  and  for  the  birds  and  the 
trees  and  the  flowers  the  girl  never  cared.  Slie  was  not 
like  my  Madelon,  who  loved  them.     Yet  1  am  wrong  to 
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eay  T  never  heard  again:  I  did  hear  once,  twentj  or 
more  years  after.  There  came  a  letter  to  me  ;  I  caniiOt 
read,  I  took  it  to  the  cure  down  in  the  village  yonder,  not 
the  one  that  is  there  now, — the  dead  one.  lie  reaa  it 
out  to  me ;  it  was  from  a  sailor  somewhere  in  wbat  they 
call  the  Riviera.  It  was  a  sim|)le  kindly  letter,  to  tell 
me  that  lie  was  going  to  wed  a  pretty  child ;  who  he 
thought  was  my  grandchild  by  what  be  knew  of  her 
11 1  other's  history.  The  letter  bad  been  ten  months  in 
finding  me;  it  was  ill  addressed;  the  priest  replied  to  il 
for  me,  but  I  never  heard  Rgain.  So  whether  it  wa?  Irne 
or  not  I  cannot  tell.^^ 

"Might  I  see  it r" 

"  Surely.     I  have  kept  it  by  me." 

He  went  iuto  bis  tut,  and  after  some  minntea  absence, 
returned  with  an  old  yellow  paper. 

**  Here  it  is.     Yon  ^an  read,  I  dare  say  ?" 

Tricotrin  took  it;  and  read  ;  it  was  barely  a  decipher- 
able Kcrawl,  very  clnmsily  and  laboriously  written;  pa- 
thetic through  its  gentle  and  honicly  Blmplicity,  It  set 
forth  in  few  words  that  the  writer  was  about  to  become 
the  hiiBband  of  an  orphan  girl  who  was  known  to  be  the 
bastard-daughter  of  one  of  the  nobles  of  France,  though 
brought  up  among  the  lishing  people  ;  it  went  on  to  say 
that  her  mother  had  never  been  seen  on  that  shore,  but, 
dying  lately  m  Paris,  had  l>equeathcd  her  somejewelB,  a 
little  gold,  the  declaration  that  she  was  her  offspring  by  a 
princely  lover,  and  the  injunction  to  endeavor  to  leani 
whether  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Aubin  Ralcor  waa 
8tj1I  living  in  the  forests  of  Lir:\;  this  was  signed  Madelon 
Ralcor,  commonly  known  ae  Pearl  Rosalba,  and  had  been 
dictated  from  the  dying  bed  of  the  testatrix.  The  sailor 
also  wrote  that  he  would  die  of  starvation  ere  ever  he 
touched  the  store  of  gold  and  gems  ;  but  that  he  earnestly 
desired  to  4eek  out,  and  be  as  a  son  to  the  old  man  Aubin 
Ralcor,  whom  he  supposed  the  grandsire  of  his  beloved: 
be  subscribed  himself  in  kindly  appearing  phrase — Jean 
Bruno. 

The  letter  fell  from  Tricotnn's  hand  upon  the  mossy 
frround  :  he  sat  in  silence,  gazing  out  down  the  silvered 
ivenne  of  pines:  this  homely  tragedy  touched  him  at 
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every  turn,  and  moved  him  with  its  deep-rooted  Badness 
that  had  darkened  throe  generations.  What  cruel  play  of 
fate's  faprtees  had  thus  lodg-ed  the  peace  of  these  men  of 
simple  soul,  and  honest  love,  in  the  hands  of  these  women, 
whose  ijiipulaee  led  them  from  innocence,  whose  instincts 
launched  them  toward  vice: — who  saw  only  a  weari- 
some sameness  id  the  passion  that  clung  to  them  too 
fondly;  who  had  no  other  thotig'ht  than  to  cheat  it,  be- 
tray it  J  forsake  it?  Born  from  the  simple  peasant- j^ir  I 
whose  grave  was  made  under  the  cross-marked  pine,  they 
had  uprisen,  like  upas-trees,  destroying  all  who  rested 
near  them  ;  the  old  eternal  mystery  of  g-uilt  begot  of  inno- 
cencfij  of  Commodus  lofrot  of  Antoninus. 

lie  folded  up  the  pa^eand  gave  it  back  to  Raleor. 
What  avail  was  it  to  deal  him  the  fresh  pain  of  such  a 
stary  as  the  sole  one  he  could  tell  of  Bruno's  wife — ^of 
Coriolis  ? 

**A  well-meant,  tender  letter,"  he  said.  "Did  you 
never  hear  more  from  him  ?" 

"  Never.  The  priest  answered  for  me,  as  1  say,  for  I 
would  williu  gly  have  seen  Made  Ion 'a  daughter.  But 
whether  he  ever  bad  the  reply  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  No 
news  eaoje  from  him.  It  is  best  so,  perhaps.  I  would 
rather  be  left  alone  with  the  forest.  It  knows  me  as  they 
never  could  do." 

** And  is  there  nothing  you  desire  then  ?" 

"No.     I  shall  be  glad  to  die,  that  is  alL" 

"And  leave  your  forest?" 

"  1  shall  not  leave  it.  They  will  bury  m%  there  by  the 
pine.  It  will  be  the  same  thing,  only  quieter.  To  live 
hardly  is  all  well  enou|ifh  when  one  is  young;— only  a 
crust— what  matter?  One  has  the  spring  of  the  deer, 
the  heart  of  the  eagle,  the  speed  of  the  hound.  But 
when  one  is  old,— -it  is  not  w^orth  while.  The  mill 
takes  so  much  labor  to  turn;  and  so  little  corn  cornea 
from  it/* 

With  these  words  he  rose,  and  hade  his  stranger  friend 
good-night,  and  went  within,  and  felJ  upon  his  knees  before 
hid  little  wooden  crucifix,  roughly  made  from  two  pine^ 
branches,  and  prayed  with  the  guileless  faith  of  child- 
httod;— half  senseless,  half  sublime. 
Y 
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TriootriQ  remained  without,  in  the  bright  calm  moon^ 
light  of  tbe  forest  aisle 

The  belling  of  the  deer  Bounded  down  tbe  wind ;  the 
Boft  owls  flitted  through  the  dusk,  the  glow-worm b  glim- 
mered underneath  the  moBS :  aiid  far  beyond  aerosa  the 
wouda  iu  tlio  great  chateau,  the  light,  the  laughter,  the 
dauee^  the  song,  the  love -jest  passed  the  houriB  away  aa 
though  there  were  no  suck  memories  as  crime,  or  grief,  or 
ebame,  on  earth. 

^*She  is  happy,"  he  said,  half  aloud,  to  little  Mistigri, 
as  he  looked  at  the  far-off  towers  of  the  mighty  place,  and 
nmned  at  tho  tragedy  hidden  beneath  the  aimple  and  ob- 
scure lives  which  on  their  surface  bore  only  the  rough 
illiterate  homeliness  of  a  sailor^s  and  a  woodman^s  toil. 
"She  is  happy  ;  what  matter  the  rest  ?  She  would  have 
gone  to  the  evil  (»f  these  women,  Mistigri,  if  she  had 
stayed  with  us  ■  not  for  love  of  the  sin  or  the  shame,  but 
for  love  of  the  '  great  world'  she  craved,  for  escape  from 
the  peasant-life  she  detested:  she  .would  have  been  like 
Madelon,  like  Ooriolis.  True ;  there  is  scant  worth  in  an 
honor  only  reared  into  growth  under  the  hothouse  shade 
of  fair  circumstance.  Kut  those  frail  things  of  womaB- 
hood  are  no  stronger  than  flowers :  they  grow  straigbtly, 
or  crookedly,  as  they  blossom  in  fresh  air,  or  foul  •  and  if 
we  only  care  for  a  roi^e  we  tend  it  up  to  the  sunlightp  we 
do  not  stanip  it  down  into  tbe  swamp  in  its  bud.  I  waa 
a  coward,  perhaps ;  I  feared  that  her  life  should  ever  re- 
proach me.  If  we  had  seen  her  fallen,  wretched,  cursing 
men,  and  by  them  cursed,  what  remorse  we  should  have 
felt — you  and  I— Mistigri  ?     And  yet " 

And  yet  f 

Were  the  pomp,  and  the  pride,  and  the  careless  glory, 
and  the  graceful  contempt,  of  the  life  that  she  led,  so 
much  nobler  after  all  than  tbe  sin  of  Madelon,  than  the 
shame  of  Coriolis  ?  Waa  not  their  root  the  same  passion 
though  their  blossom  was  triumph  where  the  other  fruit 
had  been  bitterness?  The  one  grew  as  the  palm,  whose 
stately  height  and  lordly  crown  of  greenest  leaf  towered 
in  perpetual  summer^  the  idol  of  every  passer-by :  the 
other  grew  as  the  belladonna,  whose  purple  brilliancy  of 
flower  turned  into  the  poison  that  bore  death  to  all  toyera 
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with  it,  cursed  a!oud  as  men  left  it  on  the  highway  to  be 
trodden  dawQ  by  each  strange  foott  but  thej  sprang  alike 
from  the  same  soil  of  arabitiotig  dosire,  they  were  alike 
fanned  bj  the  same  winds  of  impatient  and  feverisb 
longing. 

The  one  carried  a  grtjen  crown  of  honor ;  the  other  but 
ftcrid  berries  of  slaughter;  yet  the  sap  feeding  their  veins 
was  the  same — it  waa  the  passion  of  the  feminine  instinct 
for  pluasure,  ft^r  gaitij  and  for  homage 

The  passion  that  has  carsed  the  earth  since  the  prime- 
ral  age ;  as  the  Hebrew  poets  saw,  even  in  the  days  of 
the  world's  youth,  when  they  created  Us  parallel  and 
parable  In  the  metaphoriciil  poem  of  Eve,  in  the  allegori- 
ial  picture  of  Eden. 


CHAPTEK  XXXVIL 

At  noon  the  following  day  he  went  up  the  vast  flight 
of  steps  that  led  from  the  gardens  to  the  doors  of  the 
magnlScent  feudal  pile,  palace  and  fortress  in  one,  that 
crowned  the  brow  of  the  hill  throned  amid  its  darkling 
pine  woods. 

"  The  Duchess  de  Liri  is  within  ?"  he  asked  of  a  ^oup 
of  footmen,  clad  in  scarlet  and  white  and  gold,  lonn^'-ing 
inside  the  courts,  that  were  like  the  great  courts  of  Ver- 
fiaillca. 

One  of  them  raised  his  insolent  head  with  alow  laugti. 

*^  The  dacheas  left  here  early  to-day ;  she  is  gone  to  the 
royal  marriage  at  Madrid," 

He  turned  and  passed  away  down  th*  great  marble 
stairs,  without  answer* 

"What  could  that  fellow  want  with  our  lady?"  said 
the  footman  to  his  peers.  "If  she  had  been  here  she 
would  never  have  seen  him — a  strolling  player  with  a 
dddle  at  bis  back," 
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CHAPTER  XXXYIIL 

The  snow  fell  once  more  thickly  over  the  roofs  and 
streets  of  the  City  of  Paris. 

In  the  little  by-lane  of  the  Latin  quarter  wherein  M^re 
Rose  had  dwelt,  all  the  quaint  angles  and  gables  and  jut- 
ting angles  were  white  with  the  fallen  flakes;  all  the 
leaded  dusky  panes  were  glittering  yet  dim  with  frost ; 
the  empty  linnet's  cage  had  icicles  around  it,  in  lieu  of  the 
lime  or  the  lilac  bough  that  had  used  to  hang  above  it.  M5re 
Rose  was  dead ;  and  the  linnet  was  dead  also.  The  case- 
ments of  the  coffee-house  were  closed  against  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  cold ;  there  were  no  music  in  the  streets,  no 
laugh  on  the  crisp  air,  for  the  populace  of  this  quarter 
were  exceeding  poor,  and  sufifered  greatly  in  the  winter- 
time ;  across  the  road  at  the  window  where  the  grisette 
had  been  wont  to  sit,  sewing  her  rose-colored  skirt  for  a 
students'  ball,  the  shutters  were  fastened,  the  owners  0/ 
the  dwelling  were  gone  to  prison  for  debts  that  they 
owed  for  bread  and  vegetables. 

Though  it  was  the  first  morning  of  a  new  year,  there 
were  no  mirth,  no  gayety,  no  greetings,  little  movement, 
in  the  passage  way :  there  were  only  a  ragged  child  raking 
in  the  snow  for  bits  of  offal,  and  a  fat,  pampered  cat,  the 
savage  pet  of  a  butcher,  watching  to  seize  a  bird,  whoso 
half-frozen,  heavily-weighted  wings  dragged  it  slowly 
through  the  descending  snow. 

Tricotrin  stood  at  his  garret  lattice  and  looked  down 
awhile  upon  the  desolation.  It  was  the  day  of  the  city's 
uttermost  rejoicing;  but  there  was  no  rejoicing  here. 

Even  the  elastic  mirth  of  the  national  temper  was  killed 
under  the  cold  and  the  hunger,  that  came  with  a  season 
of  almost  unexampled  severity. 

Like  the  attic  of  Teufelsdrockh,  "  in  the  highest  house 
of  the  Wahngasse,"  it  was  his  watch-tower  whence  he 
"  could  behold  all  the  life  circulation  of  the  city."     With 
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TeufelfldrOckb  he  could  say,  "  I  look  down  into  that  '^asp 
n6stp  or  beehive,  and  witness  their  wax-lajing-,  and  honej- 
making',  and  poison  brewiog,  and  choking  by  Bulpbuf 
From  ihe  palace  esplaiaade  where  mQsic  play  a  while  se- 
rene highness  is  pleased  to  eat  his  victuals,  down  the  low 
lane,  where,  in  her  door-sill,  the  aged  widow,  knitting- 
for  ft  thin  livolihood,  aits  to  feel  the  afternoon  sun,  l  see 
it  all  " 

Saw  it — with  that  far-reaching,  clear,  penetrating  vision 
which  belongs  only  to  that  mind  which  men,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  have  called  the  poet's ;  which  by  the  infini- 
tude of  eyropathy  attaiDs  to  the  infioituUo  of  coiuprehen- 
Bion;  which  understands  all,  because  it  feels  all  things ; 
and  which  witbbolda  the  largeness  of  ita  juatiee,  and  the 
insight  of  its  toDdernoss,  as  little  from  the  palace  as  from 
the  hovel,  from  the  throeB  of  ambition  as  from  the  travail 
of  poverty. 

He  looked  out,  from  his  attic  window,  upon  the  snowy 
morning :— the  ragged  child  fled  away  with  a  scream  as 
an  old  tin  pot  was  Anog  at  bis  head  from  a  doorway 
near,  with  a  shower  of  curses ;  the  cat  bounced  on  the 
frozen,  flattering  bird,  that  gave  its  life  up  with  searcely 
an  effort  at  resistance. 

A  little  way  farther  on,  the  child,  having  been  punished 
while  innocent,  deemed  it  as  well  to  be  guilty,  and  snatched 
a  roll  from  a  baker^s  Btali  unperceived,  and  darted  out  oi 
sight  with  his  theft;  the  cat  having  been  succeasful  in 
killing  her  prey,  choked  herself  with  the  broken  bones  and 
bloody  feathers,  yet  beat  off  with  tooth  and  talon  a  weakly 
kitten  that  crept  timidly  near  her  for  the  scraps  of  ruffled 
plumage  that  were  left. 

"  So  the  year  begins  I"  he  thought,  "  with  t*^^  fabW 
set  in  motion, — the  famine  that  is  turned  to  guv  it  by  un- 
just- punishment,  the  greed  that  success  makes  savage 
and  veQomona.  Between  them  they  Q^ake  up  ihe  world  t 
And  here,  one  pities  the  lad,  one  is  enraged  with  the  cat, 
but  neither  our  pity  nor  our  rage  wil)  make  up  the  lo&t 
loaf  to  the  bEiker,  or  the  lost  life  to  the  bird.  There  ia 
the  tougheat  puzzle  of  the  problem.  Neither  oar  com- 
passion nor  ouraug*>r  are  of  much  use  after  all" 

The  half-entangled  metaphorical  fancies  drifted  i^Xy 
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throa^li  bis  brain,  aa  the  baker  discovered  bis  miasing  roll 
with  outcriea  and  lamentations,  and  the  cat  dealt  its  feeble 
follow  a  final  stroke  that  gont  it  shrieking  into  a  cellar 

Thua  the  year  eoinmeoced  oa  the  chilly  bleak,  biting 
morning  of  Its  first  day. 

He  tnrncd  from  the  lattice  as  a  small,  pale,  black-eyed 
maiden  brought  him  bis  coiFee  and  roll.  Ke  gave  ber  a 
little  piece  of  silver. 

'*Here,  Plore — take  that  to  your  friend,  Ilen4,  over  the 
way.  Tell  him  1  saw  a  lad  rna  off  with  one  of  his  loavea 
jnst  this  moment;  and  I  know  he  can  ill  afford  to  lose  it 
with  wheat  at  the  price  it  is,  and  bis  two  old  people  to 
keep  all  ibe  winter  tbroagh." 

The  girl  nodded,  and  went  off,  willingly  and  with  a 
bright  laugh  :  the  baker  was  a  favorite  with  her,  a  good- 
hearted  laborious  youth  from  the  GeveaQcs,  who  had 
hard  work  to  maintain,  singlehanded,  two  heiplesa  aged 
women,  one  blind,  the  other  paralyzed, — ^hia  mother  and 
grandmother,  who,  if  ever  his  bread  shop  v^honhi  be  closed, 
won  Id  be  turned  out  upon  public  charity.  Rene  loved 
the  black  eyes  of  the  little  Flore  right  well :  but  there 
was  no  chance  that  be  could  marry  her,  while  those  two 
old  women  should  sit  on  either  side  of  bis  stove,  needing 
all  the  warmth  its  scanty  fuel  could  yield.  He  got  no 
gratitude,  and  no  thanks  for  it^  the  two  women  muttered 
and  crooned  against  bim,  day  and  night,  becauae  the  room 
was  BO  small,  the  tiled  floor  so  cold,  the  coffee  so  rough, 
the  sugar  so  scanty,  the  bread  so  stale,  the  soup  so  flavor- 
less: but  he  went  on  uncomplainingly  with  the  execution 
of  his  duty  to  them,  in  that  almost  unconscious  self-aaeri- 
fice  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  purest  things  found  under 
the  "sulphuNchokings"  of  the  lives  of  the  poor. 

When  the  girl  was  gone,  Tricotrin  broke  off  a  great 
piece  of  his  own  roll*  and  scattered  it  in  crumbs  upon  big 
window-sill,  and  on  the  atone  ledge  that  ran  beneath  it : 
the  robins  and  the  sparrows  soon  fluttered  to  the  feast 

"There  I"  he  said  to  Mistigri,  with  a  laugh.  *'  Do  you 
see,  little  one  ?  That  is  just  about  the  measure  of  all  we 
social  philosophers  ever  contribute  to  the  redressing  of  the 
world's  wroTig-doings— save  one  starving  songster  oat  of 
a  itiilliou,  and  amend  one  theft  out  of  ten  thousand  mil- 
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liona  I  A  fine  thing  to  crow  over  and  be  proud  of,  truly! 
PerhapB  the  eat  is  the  wiser  moralist  of  all  of  us,  after  alJ, 
— '  I  am  fat,  I  have  talons,  1  can  be  cunning  and  strong 
at  oaee,  and  therefore  1  can  be  successful,'  she  aaj«. 
'  Why  should  a  little  wretched  bird,  half  dead  already, 
with  drenched  wings,  and  maw  empty  of  food,  not  perisb 
io  give  mo  a  eueeulent  morsel  ?'  That  is  tho  cat^a  argu- 
ment: it  is  the  argutnont  of  the  tyranniH  everywhere. 
And  the  birds,  somehow  or  other,  always  leave  the 
safety  of  their  high  roof-tops,  and  their  ambient  air,  to 
come  down  where  the  eat  sits;  beeautio,  though  Wilhin 
reach  of  her  claws,  they  thtis  get  warmth,  and  crumba, 
and  wool  for  their  nests,  where  she  is  And  so  the  nor 
tioBs  ever  leave  their  liberties,  and  their  simplicities,  aud 
their  hardy  freedoma,  and  the  roof-tops  of  their  republics 
if  by  chance  thuy  have  ever  flown  so  far,  to  cluster  round 
Bome  fierce  ti/ranniSf  subtle  and  strong  in  one  ;  because 
though  they  are  pecked  and  slain  by  talon  and  fang  to 
sate  insatiate  greedy  they  find  food  easier  to  be  j^jot,  and 
the  wherewithal  to  line  their  nesta  more  abundant,  where 
a  despot  feeds  his  mob  into  a  proletariat,  ttian  where 
there  were  only  the  freedom  of  the  air  and  the  elevation 
of  the  Diouutajn-topa.  The  cat  killa,  aye ;  but  each  foolish 
bird  deems  that  he  himself  will  have  the  good  luck  to  es- 
cape her,  and  eaeh  comes  down  to  fatten  on  the  refuse  she 
baa  left  on  her  plat«  as  a  lure  for  him.  There  is  always 
the  eat  for  the  sparrow^ — ^the  iyranni^  for  the  republic,^ 
that  once  hoa  learnt  to  covet  1- ' 

And  with  that  piece  of  political  apologue  to  Mtstigri, 
h4  gave  her  a  cup  of  hot  milk,  from  which  she  drank  with 
dainty  lady's  ways,  atid  which  she  enjoyed  more  than 
f^be  did  the  political  moralizing,  and  betook  himself  to  his 
own  breakfast 

It  was  noon;  and  he  had  long  before  given  hiB  new- 
year  greeting  to  the  household,  and  tendered  and  received 
the  simple  gifts  which,  in  this  quarter^  carried  alike  a 
pleasure  and  a  sineeritj  unknown  where  gold  went  by 
handfula  to  the  buying  of  treasures  made  worthless  and 
wearisome  by  hackneyed  custom. 

There  was  one  gil^  that  had  made  his  own  beart 
ifujckea  with  a  throb  of  rifjoicmg. 
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It  had  come  to  him  late  on  the  previoue  night,  brought 
by  the  hands  of  a  sturdy  jouth  of  the  shorGS  of  Finis- 
terre,  who  had  wandered,  in  self-will,  and  on  the  spur  of 
a  young  man's  vague  ambitions  and  discontent,  up  to  the 
great  city;  with  some  such  seething-  impatience  and  aapl- 
ratiun  in  his  soul  as  were  once  in  the  lion-heart  of  the 
fai'mer*3  son  from  Arcis-sur'Aube.  It  stood  now  above 
the  stove,  in  the  lofty  whitewashed  barren  garret,  wherein 
the  Oreek  Canaris  had  once  been  fed  and  euecorcd,  and 
the  Waif  of  the  Loire  had  once  dreamed  her  dreams  over 
her  roasting  chestnuts.  It  was  the  model  of  a  ehip,  cut 
out  of  oak  that  was  dark  as  ebony  from  long  burial 
beneath  sea  water »  it  had  been  carved  with  exceeding 
skill  and  patience,  with  no  better  instruments  than  a  rude 
cl^sp-knife  and  an  oyster-shell  ground  to  a  flue  edge ;  and 
had  been  polished  with  the  sands  of  the  shore  till  it  sbono 
like  black  marble,  where  it  stood  agamst  the  whitewashed 
wall 

On  it  was  cut : 

^'Eioz  TO  TftiooTaiN," 

It  had  been  the  work  of  several  long  winters,  shaped 
to  the  measure  of  the  beating  sea,  fashioned  to  the  dies 
tree  of  the  storm  wind. 

To  every  other  eye  it  was  a  toy,  something  clumsily 
made,  perchance,  as  by  a  fisherman's  rough  hands  and 
ill'Buited  tools;  the  mere  model  in  old  wreck-wood  of  a 
fishinf^-smack  But  to  him  it  bore  a  story  of  a  life  re- 
deemed, of  a  life  conquered,  of  a  life  saved  from  the  hell 
of  its  own  passions  by  justice  and  by  patience^ — a  story 
of  self-conquest  as  great,  of  Bell-denial  as  strong,  of  travail 
with  temptation  as  bitter^  of  expiation  in  pain  as  long- 
enduring,  as  were  ever  Bynibolised  by  the  white  crucifix 
above  cathedral  altars. 

It  had  come  fur  to  him;  come  from  that  iron-bound, 
furious^  terrific  coast  upon  the  western  waters,  where  he 
had  dwelt  for  throe  years  asunder  from  the  world,  and 
away  from  all  its  beauty  and  ita  joy,  that  he  might  drag 
one  human  life  from  the  blackness  of  its  guilt  as  he  would 
have  dragged  it  from  the  seizure  of  the  waves. 

It  had  come  far  to  him  from  that  old  Armorican  shore ; 
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and  it  had  moved  him  Btr angel j ;  speaking  to  him  with  % 
voice  that  he  alone  could  hear, 

**  Chutt  Miatitjri,"  be  Baid  eofily,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  it 
where  he  sat,  "I  waa  wroog  to  say  there  are  only  the 
cat  and  the  sparrows,  only  the  tyrannis  and  the  prole- 
tariat;— are  there  not  ever^  if  we  will  only  look  for  them, 
some  battle  to  be  fought,  some  patience  to  be  Deeded ^ 
some  vileuess  to  l]e  wrestled  with,  some  greataesf*  to  be 
rescued  f  Bah,  little  oue  I  If  wo  only  all  remembered 
that,  and  occupied  ourselves  with  that,  we  should  be 
doing  more  good  than  by  raving  about  the  cat's  talouSj 
and  blaming  the  sparrows  for  not  living  on  hiiUtops  like 
ffftglea  I" 

Miatigri  finished  her  milk,  inattentive  to  his  discourse ; 
in  her  secret  heart  she  sympatiiized  much  with  the  cats, 
little  with  the  sparrowa,  not  at  all  with  the  eagles.  Mis- 
tigri  bad  been  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  republicanism  ; 
like  many  democrats  by  education,  she  only  really  ad- 
mired the  '^ tyrannis,"  and  had  she  lived  in  the  days  of 
Dictatorship,  would  have  sat  upon  Sutla's  shoulder. 

Tricotrin  rose,  put  on  bis  loose  coat  of  furs,  thrust  her 
gently  into  its  breast  pocket,  and  went  out  into  the  snow. 

The  kitten  which  bad  beeu  driven  awoy  had  returned, 
and  having  eaten  up  the  biood-flccked  feathers  had  set 
itself  to  watch  upon  its  own  account 

*' There I^*  murmured  Tricotrin  to  the  monkey.  "You 
see  that  is  always  the  way — it  is  never  the  tyrannis  that 
is  the  sole  evil;  there  are  always  the  blood-suckers  that 
seize  what  the  chief  talon  has  spared,  there  are  always 
the  folio weri5  and  imitators  who  multiply  one. evil  into  a 
hundred.  The  hill -tops  are  cold,  my  good  friend-epai^ 
rows,  but  believe  me  they  arc  far  better." 

The  proletarian  sparrows,  however,  disregarded  him, 
and  continued  to  put  themselves  within  cats'  reach,  lor 
liake  of  the  crumbs  of  food  left  od  the  platter,  as  he  turned 
out  of  the  passage-way  and  took  his  road  to  cross  the 
river  into  the  axiatocratic  quarters  of  Pans. 

These  were  thronged,  busy,  mirthful,  glittering,  with 
the  gay  crowds  of  holiday-makers  and  gift-buyers j  he 
paid  no  heed  to  anything  he  saw  upon  the  way,  not 
i viler iug  as  \x\^  habit  was  for  jest,  or  act,  or  indolent 
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amusement  with  the  humorous  of  the  town,  but  pressing 
itraight  onward  into  the  patrician  parts  he  soug'bt. 

His  eyes  were  eager,  anxious,  clouded,  sunlit,  all  at  once : 
like  the  eyes  of  one  who  goes  to  what  ia  half  augaish 
and  half  ecstasy. 

He  paused  at  length  before  the  masaive  metal  gates  ol 
a  great  court. 

J II  years  long  gone  by,  when,  in  scorching  midsummer 
weather  the  blood  of  men  bad  been  heated  to  fever-heatj 
aad  broken  into  sanguinary  act  as  over-ripe  grass  breaka 
into  flamct  a  great  mob  bad  beaten  in  with  maddened 
blows  those  strong- wrought  brazen  gates,  and  forced 
tbemsel?e8  into  the  court  within,  and  spread  over  it  lite 
a  flood,  and  eworn  to  sack  and  burn  all  that  they  beheld. 
And  they  bad  been  driven  back  hf  him,  scourged  with 
his  scornful  rebuke  as  with  the  stripes  of  a  whip,  as  he 
Hftvcd  the  Lirfi,  Palace  from  destruction. 

Now  ho  went  thither^doubtful  how  he  should  gain 
admittance  through  the  flippant,  idle,  insolent  herd  of 
lackeys  and  of  pages  that  lounged  through  their  indolent 
days  in  its  halls  and  corridors, 

**  Your  duchesa  is  visible  ?"  be  asked  of  them,  as  cross- 
ing the  great  court  he  entered  the  first  hall,  lofty,  vaulted, 
all  of  white  marble,  with  only  touches  of  dead  gold  and 
of  deep  purple  to  break  its  purity  and  vastness, 

*'  She  is  come  from  Spain  \  but  she  will  not  be  likely 
to  receive  you  I"  said  one  of  the  group  of  pages,  with 
sneering  ioipudenee,  glancing  at  the  new-comer,  whom  be 
recognized  as  a  mad  bohemiau,  whom  the  people  cherished, 
but  who  w^a  never  seen  anywhere  save  in  hovels,  and 
wine-shops,  and  thieves*  haunts,  and  artists'  attics, 

"  That  question  is  not  for  you  to  ask  or  to  decide,"  said 
Tricotrin,  tranquilly.  '*  Go — and  tell  your  miatress  that 
I  am  here." 

"And  who  may  ^  1'  be  ?"  scoifcd  the  page,  incenned  at 
the  tone  and  at  the  words, 

*' Tricotrin,"  he  answered  simply.  **Play  no  longer 
with  pbraBes ;  do  your  errand,  and  bring  me  word  what 
her  pleasure  is," 

The  page  loitered,  sorely  inclined  to  test  the  patieue© 
of  his  adveraary  under  insolence  and  torment ;  but  suiu&^ 
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ttiiig-  fear  fa  I  of  such  self-indulgeDcej  sect  the  message 
through  other  gervants  to  her  chomberlaiu,  who  took  it 
BulleDly,  Dot  without  reluctaBce  and  wonder;  though  he 
was  aware  that  the  new- comer  had  been  held  in  high 
esteem  by  his  laie  master,  and  had  done  him  great  serrice 
in  days  of  revolution. 

The  chamberlain  passed  through  several  chambers, 
picture-cabiDets,  and  receptiou-rooiUB,  and  eotered  at 
length  an  apartment  looking  ou  the  gardens  at  the  back 
of  the  hotel ;  an  octagon,  all  azure,  and  silver,  and  tem- 
pered light,  and  delicate  fragrance,  with  wall8aft4?r  Boucher, 
and  tiie  laugbitig  Hours  imitated  from  Coreggio  dancing 
in  a  joyous  band  around  the  ceiling. 

Sunk  among  cushions  was  the  most  lovely  woman  of 
her  time  and  of  her  court  The  fire  gleams  flashed  on 
the  eilk  folds  of  skirts,  whose  negligence  was  the  supreme 
perfection  of  art:  ber  fair  hands  glowed  with  rings  ;  and 
as  she  glanced  at  a  book  that  lay  upon  her  lap,  she  toyed 
with  a  Polichinelle,  whose  bells  were  of  goM,  whose 
tambourine  was  circled  with  pearls,  and  who  had  cost 
that  morning  seven  hundred  francs. 

Around  bt^r  were  strewn  jewel  caskets,  bonbon  boxes, 
bouquets,  playthings,  omrvelous  in  ingenuity  and  extrava- 
gance, fans*  of  every  make  and  of  inconceivable  costliness, 
ail  that  fauey  could  fashion,  and  riches  be  wasted  on  \  as 
though  every  shop  in  Paris  had  been  emptied  there,  in 
the  laviehnoss  of  the  new-year  offerings  And  at  a  third 
of  them  she  bad  not  looked. 

There  is  a  wild  and  wayward  destiny  in  life  whicb  ever 
loads  fruition  with  satiety. 

Lost  in  languid,  sunny,  victorious  musing,  she  did  not 
hear  ber  servant's  entrance  until  he  had  approached  hot, 
and  spoken  the  few  words  of  tbe  message  with  hesitating 
deference,  and  scarcely  concealed  expectancy  of  a  refusal 

She  started  slightlyp  and  over  her  face  swept  for  a 
moment  a  shadow  of  annoyance,  mingled  with  another 
feeling  that  her  astute  attendant  could  not  analyze.  Both 
were  instantly  banished;  she  answered  with  tranquil  in- 
difference, 

**  Certainly.     Admit  him  here." 

Her  <bamb€rlaiu  backed  out  from  her  presence,  ^li&i 
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with  a  curio  sit  J  that  lie  dated  not  utter.  A  few  rain  u  tea 
went  by,  then  into  faer  chamber  waa  ushered^ — one,  who 
to  her  conscience,  her  memory,  and  her  life,  waa  a  Re- 
proach, 

lie  bent  hia  head  before  her,  and  stood  stin,  without 
advancing,  while  the  attendants  cloBed  the  door  behind 
hltn. 

She,  with  a  flusli  over  tlie  fairness  of  her  brow^  rose 
wiih  her  hands  outstretched,  her  ricb  silka  and  lacea  trail- 
ing round  her,  her  loveliaesa  shrined  in  the  dazzling  heaps 
of  her  strewn  new-jear  giltB.  Her  first  impulse  was  of 
prond  shameful  pain  ;  her  next  of  eonsciencc-atrickeo  aad 
awakening  loyalty. 

lie  shaded  his  eyes  one -moment  with  hia  hand  with 
the  gesture  of  one  whom  the  sun  blinds,  then  came  to 
her  and  took  her  own  hands  in  his  in  silence.  There  waa 
no  one  near  to  witness  how  a  bohemian  was  received  by 
a  great  lady. 

"  Tiva  I" — that  was  all  he  said  ;  but  in  the  single  word 
was  a  caress  and  a  benediction  beyond  all  that  longer 
uttemnce  could  have  given. 

She,  a  proud  and  splendid  woman,  in  the  plenitude  of 
power,  and  the  dauntlessness  of  empire,  shrank  slightly 
as*  she  heard  it;  it  was  fraught  with  all  that  ehe  wonld 
have  buried  in  oblivion  forever  j  it  recalled  all  that  galled, 
and  fretted,  and  embittered  her  cloudJess  and  haughty 
life.  With  that  word  came  back  to  her  all  the  shame  she 
burned  to  ignore  and  forget,  as  though  it  had  never  been; 
it  brought  with  it  all  the  echoes  of  that  early  and  inno- 
cent affection  to  which  she  had  so  long  been  faithless  and 
disloyal. 

^be  waa  cold,  while  she  knew  coldness  so  base ;  fiba 
was  restless  under  his  gaze,  though  she  knew  that  so 
much  love  looked  on  her  in  it;  she  waa  stung  w^ith  impar 
licnce  and  with  false  pride,  though  she  knew  that  is  him 
she  saw  the  savior  of  her  existence. 

It  bad  been  years  since  she  bad  beheld  him,  aud  in 
those  years  the  power  of  the  world  and  the  poison  of 
vanity  had  eaten  far  into  the  purer  gold  of  her  nature. 

"  It  is  so  long  since  1  have  seen  you  I"  she  murmured, 
&e  she  drew  her  hands  from  his  bold  geutly,  aud  s^afe 
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ftmong  the  cushions  of  h«r  couch j  turning  her  eyes  upon 

bitn. 

"  Nny, — Dot  lon^r  than  is  best,"  he  answered  her, 
with  a  "tremor  in  his  roice.  "Yon  had  st^n  m©  oftenor 
bad  you  missed  the  sight  of  me.  Bnt  that  was  not  pn^b* 
able;  not  possible." 

She  harriedly  began  to  utter  the  denial  that  eonrtesj 
compelled  and  gratitude  required. 

Fie  stopped  her  with  ag^esture,  slight,  but  of  authority, 

"Hush  I  No  diE^claiuier  against  truth  out  of  courtesy 
to  me.  Thick  you  I  cease  to  know  your  heart  better  ibjiu 
you  know  it  yourself?  You  forg-ot  mej  it  was  natiiral^ 
inevitablo.     Why  not? — why  not?" 

There  was  an  unconsdous  pathos  and  wistful  tiess  in 
his  accent;  as  though^  against  bimsetf  and  Ins  rights 
which  arraigpned  her,  he  pleaded  excuse  for  the  neglip^oneo 
and  the  ingratitude  of  the  one  who  owed  him  her  resuno 
trom  tiie  grave. 

Her  eyelids  fell ;  her  forehead  fluBbed ;  the  imperial 
coquette  felt  bumbled  in  her  owa  sight. 

''You  deem  me  very  base/'  she  murmured, 

"  Base  ?  No.  Only, — a  woman  t  Long  ago  did  I  not 
tell  thee  how  it  would  be  with  me  and  thee?  I  know 
the  world's  work-  Thou  didst  not,^ — then.  Bnt  /  do  not 
blame  thee,  Yiva.*' 

His  phrase  had  changt^d  insensibly  into  the  familiar 
"thou;*'  and  his  eyes,  as  they  dwelt  upon  her,  had  the 
yearning  love  of  lover,  husband,  father,  poet,  all  blended 
in  one  passion, — a  passion  mighty  as  death,  and  which 
would  live  and  die,  holding  eternal  silence. 

Her  checks  burned  as  she  heard,  sbo  breathed  qufrkly 
with  agitation:  at  the  sound  of  hm  voice  the  old,  warm, 
reverent  tenderness  stirred  from  its  embers  in  her  heart; 
and  yet, — it  seemed  so  hard  that  one  should  live  who 
knew  what  she  had  been,  it  seemed  so  bitter  that  urn) 
should  look  on  her  who  could  remember  her  the  child  cjf 
charity  I 

He  watched  her,  reading  well  her  thoughts ;  and  gazing 
at  the  marvelous  change  wrought  in  her ;  at  the  perfec- 
rJon,  as  of  Bome  superb  tropical  flower,  to  which  her  early 
promise  bad  expanded,  at  the  magic  whereby  the  fair 
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child  that  he  had  known  had  altered  into  this  magnificent 
patrician. 

A  young  girl,  lovely  as  a  poet*s  ideal  of  Gretchen,  had 
been  crowned  by  the  Loire- side  queen  of  the  vintage* 
feast :  but  a  woman,  superb  as  a  sculptor's  dream  of  As- 
pasia,  was  before  him  now.  He  gazed  at  her  long,  then 
turned  away  as  with  a  sudden  pang  of  unbearable  agony. 

"  Good  God  I     How  changed  you  are  I" 

She  smiled,  a  dreamy,  haughty,  careless  smile.  She 
knew  it  well,  and  was  proud  of  the  change  that  to  him 
was  so  bitter.  Yet  something  in  the  phrase  jarred  on 
her:  she  had  so  long  tried  to  forget  that  she  had  ever 
been  otherwise  than  what  she  was  now,  that  the  trial  had 
brought  success  with  herself,  and  self-persuasion  haa 
almost  induced  self-deception. 

And  she  did  not  heed,  or  did  not  even  divine,  the  an- 
guish that  change  bore  for  him. 

It  was  never  betrayed.  She  knew  well  that  he  loved 
her :  but  she  never  dreamed  how  he  loved  her.  It  was  a 
martyrdom,  without  even  the  reward  of  recognition. 

"I  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  changed,"  she 
answered  him  musingly.  "  Do  you  know — do  you  know 
— it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  me  that  I  could  ever  have 
been  the  child  you  knew  and  succored  ?" 

**Does  it?"  he  replied,  gently;  for  he  never  lost  gen- 
tleness to  her,  however  deeply  she  might  wound  him. 
"That  is  very  natural,  I  dare  say.  Yes:  it  is  inevitable 
you  should  be  changed;  and  in  much  more  than  mere 
form.     You  have  a  lofty  station,  Viva  ?" 

"  Yes," — her  delicate  brows  contracted ;  the  Duchess 
de  Lir^,  whom  none  ever  addressed  save  by  titles  of 
dignity  and  reverence,  could  have  wished  that  familiar 
pet-name  of  her  childhood,  that  relic  of  her  foundling's 
estate,  dropped  out  forever  into  oblivion. 

"You  have  the  whole  of  the  Lir^  properties?"  he 
asked. 

"  Every  acre ;  every  sou.  He  had  not  a  living  relative. 
He  could  will  them  where  he  would." 

"  His  was  a  great  nature — a  noble  nature." 

"He  was  most  generous, — ^yes." 

"  Did  he  suffer  much  ?" 
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*Kat  Bs^^ — I  tnt^  Q«  died  la  »t  ab»«ti^;  Imi 
rmkalf^  mad  pftialesslT,  tiiej  ms$uiv4  ia«*.'' 

^  Ton  w^retted  faiin  ?^'  ' 

Tbe  eiAo€  iosbed  ber  twee  «gmia. 

**  ^Eot  so  niaeb  a^  I  ou^t;  I  toiew  tlwl  wvll  lU  t^ 
time.  I  regrett€4  his  mother '$  death  far  niorv^  I  irr^w 
to  luTe  ber  well,  and  abe  taved  lue '^ 

"  Bat  so  did  lie — Oi>d  koowsl** 

**Ab,  yes  ! — far  more  xbaa  I  mefiied.  j\m  would  sar. 
fbat  I  am  sarg.  But  one  tannoi  lavi^'tm^ivly  b^^^»im 
one  is  loved,  to«  know?  He  was  most  gtiod,  imiat 
gentle^  most  thougbtful  for  m«f  and  I  ow^d  bim  vcrj 
much;  but '' 

"He  waa  notbing  to  you!  Ko ;  ymi  lijivo  had  itwi 
mucb  tenderDess  m  your  life  to  know  it^*  wurth.  Ymi 
are  surfeited  witb  it,  and  it  is  valuelas^  llnd  you  had 
but  a  few  crumbs  instead  of  8ucb  ubtituUmt  biuiqaot*,  yoa 
would  feel  rery  differently.  Bread  i^  Uit^teless  to  tlie  Hch 
man  ^  but  bread  to  tbe  poor  man  is  as  the  apples  of  para* 
dlse.     He  waa  aware  that  yoa  carod  notliiniif  for  hiittT* 

"  Ue  must  have  been  so.  I  uover  usml  tliAihnuhition- 
They  made  me  very  happy,  and  I  J  iked  theui — Uius  ;  bill 
I  never  professed  attachmeut  I  did  uot  feel,  ne.iidtiH-  ^l 
have  no  belief  iu  that  idyllic  folly  they  cjiH  *  loveT'' 

"You  hav^e  not?*' she  bad  no  bolit'f  in  love,  while 

over  her  life  watched  a  love  exbaustlei?^,  unropaid,  purllWd 
to  Bublimity,  and  free  from  one  murmur  of  reproai^b 
against  bei- 1 

She  looked  quickly  up  at  him, 

*'  Of  what  are  you  thinking?"  • 

"  Shall  IteU  you?" 

''  Surely," 

"Well — I  thought  that  the  foundling?,  who  was  m  ii«», 
wouid  have  flung  back,  as  disgraco  and  insult,  ihi>  hritH, 
of  n  Bilker  coin  that  should  have  been  offered  \wr  iu  ptir* 
ehase  a  single  kiss  from  her  lips.  But  tlie  ariatocrat,  wilh 
whose  life  I  have  nothing  to  do,  had  stt  little  of  that  tru« 
pride  left,  that  she  saw  no  sbaine  ia  barUjriiig  fur  gol*i 
and  rank  all  her  youths  all  her  beauty,  all  Iwr  hou!  I" 

The  SiiupliciLy  of  the  wordt^  bad  a  grand  rebuke,  a  re- 
buke that  Htung  ber  keenly.     Bbe  bad  enough  atlll  iu  h^t 
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of  the  temper  which  had  made  her  loathe  her  young 
lover's  golden  toys,  to  make  her  now  feel  every  barb  of  the 
censure  to  the  quick. 

"  You  blame  me  because  I  am  married !"  she  murmured, 
with  an  impatient  irritation. 

"  Because  you  married  without  love.  The  woman  who 
does  so  sells  herself  as  utterly  as,  and  little  less  basely 
than,  the  courtesan." 

She  gave  a  languid  gesture  of  oflfense.  Truth  lay  in 
his  words;  and  unwelcome  truth,  with  its  severity  and 
its  nakedness,  was  an  outrage  that  never  approached  her 
graceful  presence. 

"  You  speak  strongly  on  a  singular  subject,"  she 
answered,  coldly.  "  I  am  not  accustomed  to  such  lan- 
guage. I  view  marriage  as  the  world,  I  believe,  views 
it;  and  at  the  time  of  my  own  you  were  informed  of  it, 
and  you  offered  no  objections " 

"  I  bade  you  do  as  you  desired.  It  was  not  for  me  to 
stand  between  you  and  the  magnificence  you  coveted  and 
coufd  obtain.  You  knew  what  I  thought,  full  well.  But 
I  have  not  come  hither  to  upbraid  you  for  that  which  is 
past.  I  pitied  the  man  who  spent  his  whole  soul  on  you, 
and  bought  your  loveliness  through  his  wealth,  and  found 
that,  squander  what  he  would,  he  could  not  buy  one  throb 
of  tenderness,  one  pulse  of  warmth  I  I  pitied  him  from 
my  heart " 

*'  Others  envied  him  I" 

There  were  all  the  insolence  of  supreme  vanity,  all  the 
sovereignty  of  supreme  triumph,  in  the  accent  with  which 
the  brief  phrase  was  uttered. 

"  They  might  do  so.  I  was  not  among  them,"  he  an- 
swered, gravely.  "  He  purchased  a  bird  without  a  song, 
a  rose  without  fragrance,  a  sun  without  warmth.  For — 
he  bought  your  beauty  without  a  soul  I  And  you  left 
him  to  die  in  your  absence  I'' 

Her  white,  delicate  teeth  bit  the  lower  lip  of  her  bow- 
like mouth..  She  moved  impatiently,  contemptuou3ly. 
She, — whom  none  ever  crossed  or  contradicted  in  her 
slightest  whim  or  caprice, — to  be  arraigned  and  censured 
by  a  wanderer,  a  bohemian,  an  outcast  I  For  thus  in  het 
thoughts  she  classed  now  the  redeemer  of  her  life. 
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"You  are  angered  becau&e  I  eay  this  thing,"  he  pur- 
sued. "  I  will  say  more.  Yoa  chose  to  wed  with  him 
because  he  was  noble,  he  was  of  great  riches,  he  could 
giv^e  jou  a  lofty  station " 

"  Who  else  would  hare  done  so?"  she  interrupted  him 
passionately.  "  You  forget  I  I  had  no  name,  no  parent- 
agOj  though  means  were  found  to  hide  this,  and  give  me 
in  semblance  foreign  origin ;  there  was  not  another  of 
sueb  rauk  as  his  that  could  have  wedded  one  under  such 
Boeial  ban  as  mine  without  exposure  of  it;  there  was  not 
another  who  could  have  concealed  the  truth  from  the 
world  as  he  could,  nor  from  whom  it  could  have  been 
withheld." 

"No  J  and  therefore  for  that  cauae  you  sold  yourself 
to  hiiiL  I  repeat  the  word  that  galls  you  so  greatly. 
But  it  is  precii^ly  because  this  man  loved  you  so  tenderly, 
fio  geiaerously,  so  patiently,  that  your  sin  agaiust  him  was 
BO  dark.  You  took  all,  and  repaid  hiin  nothing  iu  the 
only  coin  you  hatl  to  give  j  and  when  he  died  you  were 
only — in  your  heart^^-content  to  be  so  soon  left  free,  to 
be  so  soon  unchained  to  enjoy  all  the  possessions  that  he 
gave  without  the  burden  on  thera  of  their  giver's  life." 

She  was  silent;  but  thu  hand  which  had  let  fall  the 
Polichinelle  beat  impatiently  on  the  mosaic  table  beside 
her  couch,  and  a  shadow  of  vehement  offense,  mingled  with 
something  of  repentance  and  of  consciousness,  darkened 
her  fair  and  serene  face.  She  knew  that  be  read  her  soul 
with  all  bis  olden  accuracy;  she  knew  that  be  spoke  what 
was  but  the  simple  truth. 

She  glanced  at  him,  and  felt  steal  on  her  the  wonder 
which,  since  she  had  known  the  world,  had  often  come 
across  her  mind,  as  to  whence  arose  that  strange  and 
strong  uulikeness  betwixt  his  fortunes  and  his  boariog. 

She^growQ  keenly  critical,  scornfully  indifferent,  and 
very  difficult  to  impress — was  struck  as  she  had  never 
been  with  the  authority,  the  dignity,  the  kingliness  of  his 
mouner,  the  pure  accent  of  his  voice,  the  careless  grace 
of  his  movements.  In  her  early  years  this  cjuestion  had 
uever  occurred  to  her.  She  had  hid  no  standanl  with 
which  to  compare  him:  now  she  wondered,  in  this  first 
momeut  of  bis  entrance  to  her,  whence  he  came,  how  h© 
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h&d  become  what  he  was, — this  man  who  was  without 
grade  and  without  home,  who  lived  among  the  peasantry, 
the  popalace,  the  fishor-peoplo,  who  was  an  itinerant  and 
a  socialist,  yet  who  had  about  hira  a  command  monariha 
mig'hthave  envied,  and  a  beauty  that  painters  might  have 
given  to  an  Agamomnoa. 

Once,  when  ahe  had  still  been  his,  the  story  of  hia  life 
had  been  upon  hia  11  pa  to  tell  her.  The  impnlae  had  been 
repressed^  the  tale  remained  untold  forever. 

"Why  did  you  never  come  to  me  while  ray  husband 
lived?"  she  askod  him  anddenly. 

Now  and  again  ahe  had  seen  him  j  seen  him  as  he  sold 
the  Italian  boy's  images  to  the  populace,  as  he  stood  out- 
side the  gatea  of  the  Tnlleries  that  she  quitted,  as  she 
rode  through  a  German  pine-forest,  as  she  drove  through 
a  Lombardie  city,  as  she  watched  the  Roman  Carnival 
from  her  balcony,  as  she  g-lided  over  tho  ice  of  Neva  to 
the  mtisic  of  her  silver  sleigh-bells.  She  had  seen  him 
often — ever  with  a  strang-e  flush,  a  strange  pang,  a  strange 
emotion  of  mingled  sorrow  and  delight,  tenderness  and 
shame.  But  from  the  time  that  he  had  heard  of  her 
marriage,  he  had  never  approached  her. 

The  unloved  lord  who,  heaping  all  hia  treasures  on  her, 
yet  could  not  win  one  soft  thought  from  her,  divined 
through  sympathy  the  reason  of  this  absence.  She  never 
did.  So  little  did  she  comprehend  his  motive  that  she, 
in  all  her  erainetice,  in  all  her  brilliancy,  felt  oftentimes  a 
paiiicd  and  passionate  anger  that  this  mati^  whom  still  in 
her  soul  she  loved  as  she  had  loved  no  other  livrng  creat* 
ure,  should  thus  withhold  himself  from  witnessing  her 
glories. 

"Why  did  you  never  come?'*  she  repeated,  with  im- 
pertons  persistency.  "The  duke  held  you  in  warm 
esteem,  in  high  honor — you  know  that!" 

'*I  do  not  think  my  absence  lessened  either  hia  esteem 
or  bis  honor,  1  never  came  to  you  because^ — because— . 
no  matter  why  1  I  acted  as  I  deemed  best.  You  need 
not  question  that." 

8 he  was  stilled  and  vaguely  disquieted  by  the  reply. 
Even  yet,  despite  the  lapse  of  years,  he  possessed  an  m- 
One  nee  over  her  that  no  other  had  ever  attained. 
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*'Yoti  lead  a  brilliaot  life?"  he  pursued,  desirous  to 
turn  aside  from  tbe  subject  on  which  ahe  pressed  him, 

"  I  lead  the  customary  life  of  my  statioQ :" 

She  hesitated  a  moment ;  the  thought  crossed  her  mind, 
could  not  she  pay  by  Power  the  debt  that  Gratitude  hod 
left  UQjmid  ?  Was  there  no  benefit  possibfe  from  hor  high 
position  and  vast  influence  that  might  strike  the  balance 
betweeu  them,  and  do  something  to  lessen  that  weight  of 
obligation  which  it  so  galled  her  proud  throat  to  l>ear? 

But  the  mere  thought  looked  insult  to  him.  She  did 
not  dare  to  utter  it  aloud, 

'*  I  saw  something  of  the  fashion  in  which  you  seek  to 
make  the  hours  fly,  dowa  at  your  castle  in  the  south/'  he 
continued.  ''  I  arrived  tliere  too  late  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  you  there.  You  were  gone  to  the  royal  mar- 
riage iu  Spain  ;  but  1  heard  much  of  you  on  your  estate, 
much  of  the  magnificence  of  your  hospitalities -^ 

She  turned  her  head  with  that  smile  wherewith  she 
was  accustomed  to  deal  as  she  chose  with  the  souls  of 
men. 

'*  Do  not  be  content  with  hearsay  of  them.  Let  them 
be  shown  to,  and  tested  by,  yourseif-  That  will  give  me 
far  more  pleasure. " 

It  was  a  courtly,  graceful,  elegant  utterance;  but  it 
struck  cold  as  ice  to  his  heart.  There  was  no  warmth  in 
it;  there  was  only  the  polished  suavity  of  conventional 
courtesy. 

**  I  have  never  sat  at  any  gold-laden  table.  I  shall  not 
comm  ence  wit  h  y  o  u  rs , "  he  sai  d  c  u  r  tly ,  *  *  W  h  y  I  e t  us  d  eal 
in  this  hypocrisy  ?  You  know  as  well  as  I — [  as  well  as 
you^ — that  it  would  only  be  iiTitatioa  and  ignominy  to 
you  to  see  me  among  your  guests,  You  could  not  account 
fur  me ;  you  would  have  to  present  me  as  *  Tricotrlo,  the 
bohemian/  you  would  be  compelled  to  admit  that  I  had 
no  friends  except  the  People, — no,  I  know  your  nature  far 
too  wellj  and  tiat  of  the  world  you  live  iu,  to  impose  any 
such  penalty  and  penance  upon  you.  You  see — 1  tan 
have  some  sympathy  with  the  class  to  which  you  belong — 
I  can  even  sympathize  with  its  false  shame  I" 

The  contemptuous  bitterness  of  his  answer  stuug  thej 
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latent  truth  in  her  into  life ;  she  was  pained  by  it,  and 
the  natural  frankness  of  her  temper  broke  into  speech. 

"Ah  I"  she  said,  with  involuntary  self-scorn,  "  there  you 
do  them  wrong,  not  me.  If  I  had  been  born  and  reared 
in  their  rank,  I  should  not  know  that  *  false  shame.' 
The  Order  never  has  it :  it  is  far  too  proud  of  itself.  An 
hereditary  prince  may  shake  hands  with  a  beggar,  he  can- 
not lose  rank  thereby :  it  is  the  new-comer  into  honors  and 
splendors  who  dares  not  imperil  his  fresh  titles  by  touch- 
ing the  beggar,  lest  the  world  cry,  *see — he  runs  to  his 
brother!'"  ' 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

"  You  have  the  acuteness  and  the  sarcasm  in  you  to  see 
this,"  he  said,  '*  and  yet " 

"  And  yet  I  am  no  better  than  what  I  satirize  I  Is  that 
an  uncommon  fault  in  your  Juvenals  and  Yoltaires  and 
Swifts  ?  So — ^you  heard  of  me  in  the  south.  What  do 
my  people  say  ?" 

And  despite  the  momentary  self-dissectiou  in  which 
she  had  lashed  herself  scornfully  as  an  alien,  and  adven- 
turess, in  the  great  order  to  which  she  now  belonged, 
there  were  all  the  royalty  of  possession,  all  the  negligence 
of  command,  in  the  intonation  of  those  words,  "  my  peo- 
ple."   In  such  a  tone  might  Maria  Theresa  have  spoken! 

"  Your  people  ?"  he  echoed,  with  a  certain  ironic  dis- 
dain that  cut  her  pride  hardly.  *'  Well,  they  talk  of  your 
splended  entertainments ;  you  do  not  give  them  much  else 
to  talk  of,  I  believe,  except  it  be  of  the  extortions  and  op- 
pressions of  your  stewards." 

"Extortions!     Oppressions!     I  never  heard  of  any.'* 

"  Doubtless.  How  should  you  hear  ?  If  a  wood-cut- 
ter or  a  charcoal-burner,  grimy,  starved,  and  half  clad, 
found  his  way  on  to  your  terraces  to  accuse  your  great 
servants  of  peculation  and  tyrannies,  which  would  he  be 
likeliest  to  get — a  blow  from  a  lackey's  wand  if  he  did 
not  shuffle  away  quickly  enough,  or  a  polite  ushering  Jn 
to  your  audience-chamber  ?" 

She  smiled  a  little,  but  vexatiously. 

"  Well  1  Would  you  have  my  rooms  thronged  all  day 
with  a  mob  of  foresters  and  burrowers  in  the  earth  ?" 

"  There  is  a  time  for  all  things.     There  can  be  hours 
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S€t  apart  for  sach  hearings.  It  is  just  that  barring  out 
of  the  unjustly-oppressed  from  the  audience-room,  when 
tbej  are  only  armed  with  an  appeal,  that  brings,  sooner 
or  later,  the  clamorous  mob,  armed  with  cluba  and  pikes, 
into  the  baiiqueting-hall  It  is  not  the  imbies'  fault,  it  m 
the  fiiult  of  their  hirelings:  for  noDe  are  so  brutal  to  the 
poor  as  those  who  have  once  been  of  them.  You  have 
the  same  stewards  that  the  Duke  de  Liri  employed,  I 
suppose?" 

She  colored  a  little. 

"  Not  tu  the  south.  The  person  he  had  left  in  office 
there  opposed  my  will  in  one  or  two  matters ;  one  does 
not  pay  servants  to  have  them  dispute,  discuss,  advise, 
and  finally  disobey.  I  discharged  him ;  and  obtained 
one  who  knew  his  place  better." 

"  Who  gives  yon  lip-i^ervice  and  the  form  of  obedience 
that  lies  in  servility;  and  makes  your  name  hated 
throughout  your  estates,  by  wring^ing  subsidies  from  the 
poverly-striekeu  for  his  own  private  purse :  j^b — I  dare 
say  that  is  knowing  his  place  better  I  As  modern  en- 
ligblenaient  goes.  But — despite  your  sanction  of  hia 
reign — ^I  ah  all  be  glad  if  you  will  take  some  pity  on  an 
old  trufile  hutUer  iu  your  woods.  He  ia  very  old,  and 
lame;  can  live  only  a  few  years  at  most;  and  having 
dwelt  00  the  Lira  estates  from  his  birth  upward,  may 
claim  to  have  the  trouble  of  koeping  his  body  and  soul 
together  made  somewhat  easier  to  him-  Besides,  he 
has  a  pitoous  story." 

**  Assuredly.  I  will  direct  them  to  see  that  he  wants 
for  nothing.     Will  you  give  me  his  name?'* 

"  It  is  Aubin  Ralcor." 

She  noted  it  down  on  the  little  ivory  tablet  hanging  by 
its  gold  chain  at  her  side.  She  did  not  at^k  the  old  man's 
history,  so  he  left  it  unrelated.  He  felt  that  the  memoiy 
of  Coriolis  must  still  be  painful  and  unwelcome  to  her. 

*^  You  know,  I  have  been  but  littlein  our  own  country." 
she  pursued,  as  though  in  apolo^ry  for  her  ignorance  of 
the  necessities  of  the  poor  upon  her  lands.  *^  We  were 
occasionally  in  Paris,  but  far  often er  abroad.  The  year 
after  the  duke's  death  I  passed  in  retirement  in  my  villa 
iaiK>n  Couio.     Tiie  oulj  time  I  have  beeu  at  the  castle  I 
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have  been  surrounded  for  a  fow  weeks  only  with  a  circio 
of  guests  that  left  me  little  time  for  thought  This  sum- 
mer I  entertained  the  kin ^  of hut  jou  know  all  these 

things  ?" 

She  broke  off  somewhat  hastilj,  with  a  sense  of  anger, 
that  nothing  in  her  dignities  or  in  her  splendors  could 
move  him  to  surprise  at,  or  to  veneration  of  them. 

"  Yea,"  he  answered  her.  '*  There  is  nothing  in  jour 
life  I  do  not  know." 

"  But  how  F     I  have  met  you  bo  rarely." 

*'That  may  easily  he.  You  would  probably  hav^e  dis- 
eerned  me,  had  your  thoughts  been  of  me.  Anyhow  1 
have  watched  you< — many  times.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
talk  of  myself  J  here  is  your  oldest  friend  whom  you  hav© 
uot  yet  seen." 

Slie  started  as  the  monkey  sprang  forth  from  where  it 
bad  slumbered  in  his  pocket;  the  sight  of  the  little  animal 
recalled  eo  many  memories  in  such  vivid  intensity. 

She  cO¥C4'ed  her  eyes  with  her  baod  for  awhile,  and 
breathed  rapidly  and  with  emotion.  She  was  oace  more 
a  child  on  tbe  banks  of  the  sunny  Loire:  she  saw  once 
more  the  innocent  and  lowly  home  from  which  she  had 
gone  without  one  backward  glance  of  gratiLude  or  of  re- 
gret. 8 he  was  moved  more  keenly  than  she  had  been 
for  many  years. 

But  her  life  had  taught  her  to  conquer  and  conceal  all 
agitation ;  she  was  quick  to  recover  her  habitual  calm 
and  negligence. 

She  stretched  out  her  jeweled  hands  full  of  sweetmeats 
from  tbe  new-year  boxes. 

'*Ah,  Uttle  Mistigril  She  is  still  alivel  How  old  she 
must  be  by  now  I  Miatigri,  will  you  not  eat  my  sugared 
almonds?" 

Mistigri  was  either  shy  or  cross:  she  would  not  be 
cajoled  into  touchiug  one  of  tho  dainty,  pretty,  colored 
crystals  of  sugar ;  she  did  not  recognize  her  old  playmate, 
for  whose  rescue  she  had  once  voted  with  her  lilbert,  in 
tbis  brilliant  aristocrat  who  held  her  out  these  bonbons, 

"  Miatigri  does  not  know  you,"  he  said  quietly,  stroking 
the  littie  black  averted  head.  *'  Weil  1  the  world  of  Faria 
has  emptied  itself  upon  you  in  your  new- year  gifts.    Aad 
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what  pleasure  do  they  give  yoa-^-all  these  jeweled  eaees, 
alt  these  splendid  trifles  ?" 

She  smiled  :  the  smile  that  in  his  eyes  had  no  light. 

"Pleasure!  Do  you  think  me  a  child  still,  to  take 
pleasure  in  those  bagatelles ;  they  are  only  custom/' 

"Ah  I  And  yet  to  hav-e  such  things  of  cuBtom,  or  the 
like,  men  will  barter  their  honesty  and  women  their 
honor.  That  h  droll  I  Which  is  the  richer?  he  who  has 
but  little  but  enjoys  ail,  or  be  who  has  much  but  with  all 
is  sated  f  A  few  years  since  how  your  heart  panted  for 
such  '  bagatelles.*  Yet,  then  a  wreath  of  river-lilies,  a 
leaf  full  of  wild  strawberries,  made  you  glad.  Which  was 
the  richer^ — your  present  or  your  past  ?'^ 

"Which  ?  How  strange  a  question !  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  I  imagine.  Though  I  have  lost  a  child's  love 
for  new-year  presents,  there  are  many ^" 

"Costlier  toys?  Men's  love  and  peace  and  honor? 
Yes :  there  are,  for  women  such  as  you.  But,  Duchess 
Yiva,  once  you  broke  and  trod  upon  a  grape  garland,  and 
when  you  had  destroyed  it,  wept  vain  tears  over  the 
bruised  leaves,     Take  heed  you  never  do  so  with  a  life." 

"The  poor  grape  garland  !"  she  said,  with  a  careless, 
low  laugh,  avoiding  the  rest  of  his  speech.  "  I  remember 
it,  and  my  foolish  passiou,  too  ;  but  it  reminds  mo  to  ask 
yoa-^the  dear  old  woman — ^' grand 'mfere,' — is  she  well  ?" 

*'  Yes.     She  is  well,"  he  answered  gravely. 

*'  She  has  always  had  my  money- — my  presents?"  she 
asked  hurriedly,  a  hot  flush  coming  and  going  on  her 
face, 

*'  Yes:  she  received  them." 

"And  was  pleased  with  them  ?  I  sent  them  regularly, 
but  Bhe  could  not  write  to  tell  me  whether  she  liked 
theiu." 

"  You  remember  the  walnut  press  in  her  little  bed- 
room ?" 

**  [  think  T  do^ — yes." 

'*  Well ;  in  it  lie  all  your  gold  and  all  your  gifU.  She 
would  not  pain  you  by  returning  them :  but  neither  would 
she  use  alms  from  one  who,  for  so  many  years,  has  never 
cared  to  look  upon  ber  face*  You  have  yet  to  learn  that 
Uioney  cannot  heal  a  wound  that  negligence  has  dealt; 
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Bud  that  there  are  some  debts  which  cannot  be  repaid  in 
coin." 

The  color  deepeTied  ip  her  face,  conBcience  in  her  warred 
with  irritated  pride. 

"  That  is  absurd j"  ehe  murmured,  "  I  never  forgot  to 
supply  her  with  what  she  needed " 

*■'  She  heeded  nothings  except  the  one  thing  you  neret 
(?ave  her  *■ 

*'  1  should  haire  gone  to  see  her/'  she  said  rapidly^  with 
an  unconscious  accent  of  apolog^y  and  selt-excuse.  "  But 
— BO  many  things  engaged  me  \  at  first  I  was  so  entirely 
under  their  rule,  and  latterly  I  have  been  abroad  so  very 
much.  I  will  go  down  and  visit  her  soon— as  soon  aa 
the  days  are  gome  what  brighter." 

"Yon  have  said  that  long:  and — she  has  eighty-nine 
years.  The  spring  does  not  always  bring  new  life  to  the 
old  and  leafless  trees." 

She  was  silent  i  he  had  stirred  her  hearty  but  he  did 
not  move  her  pride. 

He  took  up  the  Polichinelle,  true  to  his  habits  of  saying 
no  useless  words ;  and  ho  was  reluctant  to  seek  for  the 
brave  old  woman  the  remembrance  that  was  not  instinct- 
ive and  born  of  gratitude. 

"My  old  friend  Punchinello?"  he  said,  "all  jeweled 
and  gold-laden,  too:  well,  puppets  as  empty,  and  leas 
harmless  and  mirth-giving  than  he,  have  eaten  up  the  ua- 
tion's  gold  often  ere  now.  A  handsome  puppet,  moreover, 
which  all  crowned  marionettes  are  not." 

''  I  bought  it  for  a  little  Russian  prince — the  son  of 
great  friends  of  mine," 

^*Ahl    And  it  cost?" 

"Seven  hundred  francs." 

TricotrJn  shook  the  toy  lightly,  till  the  little  turquoise 
studded  bells  rang  a  chime. 

"  So,  Punch  I— you  lie  in  a  silk  and  cider-down  box, 
and  cost  seven  hundred  francs.  Fie,  iic  I  Why,  yon  are 
almost  as  costly  and  useless  as  a  king  I^you,  t^o,  who 
have  made  fun  for  the  people  everywhere  ever  since  the 
days  of  Rome.  Punch^the  Russian  boy  will  break  you 
in  ten  minutes;  and  outside  the  gates  yonder  I  met  a 
girl,  once  your  mistresses  playmate,  Edmee  Koxal,  whoso 
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Bon  lies  dead  in  her  arms  because  she  had  not  money  to 
buy  bini  a  loaf.  Contrasts  are  sharp  in  this  world,  Punch  1 
and  the  populace  that  you  have  wagged  your  head  for 
through  so  many  generations  has  always  got  steel  or 
shot  if  it  ventured  to  find  that  out,  and  object  to  it  once 
iu  awhile." 

She  looked  up ;  and  shook  hurriedly  out  a  sbower  of 
gold  from  ber  purse, 

"  Edmee  Roxal? — her  child  dead  ">f  want  f  How  fear- 
ful !     Give  ber  these  I" 

He  put  them  gently  back. 

"No.  They  are  not  wanted  now.  Money  will  not 
buy  back  from  King  Death.  And— for  Edmee  herself; 
she  lies  in  hoepital,  delirious^  clinching  the  stiffened  Umba 
of  the  infant  to  her  breast  Neither  you  nor  Polichinelle 
can  help  that:  only — -when  you  give  so  much/or  him  and 
his  klnd,^ — think  of  these  things,  and  of  your  safe  haven 
from  them  1" 

"But  we  never  do  think  of  these  things  I" 

There  wer6  carelessness,  regret,  impatience,  apology, 
all  io  the  words:  she,  beautiful,  luxurious,  adored,  had 
wholly  ceased  to  remember  that  a  time  had  been  when 
"these  things"  would  have  been  her  portion  also,  m  al] 
their  cruelty  and  nakedneas,  had  not  his  hand  been 
stretched  to  reseue  her. 

''True,"  he  said,  simply,  "you  never  do." 

To  him  ft  was  not  possible  to  reeail  that  time  to  her ; 
eincej  to  awaken  ber  soul  to  gratitude  for  the  mercies  of 
her  fate,  he  must  also  have  called  on  gratitude  for  himself. 

*' But  when  this  girl — Edmee — is  well  again,  let  nio 
give  ber  all  that  can  comfort  her?— give  it  through  you  ?" 
she  said  quickly.  ''  You  will  say  nothing  of  who  I 
am '* 

"I  promised  you  silence  long  ago.  I  never  Justified 
you  in  supposing  that  my  promises  were  given  to  be 
broken." 

There  was  a  sternness  in  the  answer  that  moved  her 
with  a  certain  sense  that  was  almo.st  as  of  fear:  the 
greatness,  the  singularity,  the  n:iy&teries  of  this  life,  that 
had  so  long  been  interwoven  with  her  owu,  bewildered 
her  :  she  could  not  comprehead  them. 
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He  rose;  and  stood  before  her,  gazing  at  her  with  a 
look  under  which  her  eyes  sank.  Little  by  little  she  had 
been  drawn  away  from  him,  till  between  them  scarcely  a 
oond  remained.  The  thought  crossed  him — would  he 
after  all  have  been  so  selfishly  in  error,  so  blind  through 
the  mists  of  passion,  if  he  had  kept  her,  through  her 
ignorance,  in  his  own  hands,  under  his  own  law  and  love  ? 
Would  he  not  have  made  her  happiness  purer,  her  life 
truer,  her  future  safer,  because  nearer  God,  than  they 
now  were ;  brilliant,  imperious,  pampered,  exquisite  creat- 
ure though  she  was  ?  She  was  great,  she  was  lovely, 
she  was  content,  she  was  unrivaled  ;  but  where  was  that 
"divine  nature"  wherewith  he  had  once  believed  her 
dowered  ? 

**  Where  are  your  thoughts  now  ?"  she  asked  him  once 
again ;  restless  beneath  that  fixed  and  melancholy  regard 
which  she  could  not  meet. 

A  sigh  escaped  him  as  he  answered : 

"  Pondering  whether  the  Duchess  de  Lirk,  great  in  all 
magnificence  though  she  be,  may  not  after  all  be  poorer 
than  was  the  child  Viva,  happy  in  the  simple  wealth  of 
the  honey,  and  the  chestnuts,  and  the  violets  from  the 
woods  I" 

"  I  could  wish  you  could  permit  me  to  forget  that  such 
a  child  ever  lived  !" 

The  impatient  and  cruel  words  were  uttered,  heedless 
how  they  struck  him,  in  a  moment  of  haughty  wrath  that 
this  obscure  and  nameless  past  could  be  quoted  against 
her,  that  in  her  path  of  roses  this  one  thorn  stould  be 
still  beneath  her  feet.  She  had  ever  clung  passionately 
to  the  belief  of  some  mighty  origin  having  given  her 
birth :  for  the  last  years  she  had  shut  out  from  her  own 
sight  the  remembrance  that  she  had  ever  been  other  than 
she  now  was.  She  spoke  on  the  spur  of  pride,  selfish- 
ness, offended  dignity :  she  did  not  feel  the  baseness  and 
the  cowardice  of  her  utterance.  . 

Bis  mouth  quivered  under  the  fullness  of  its  snowy 
silken  beard. 

"Have  I  seemed  to  remind  you  of  it?  Forgive  me. 
There  is  nothing  for  you  to  remember ; — farewell  I'^ 

lie  bowed  his  bead  \  and  laid  down  upon  her  bauds  a 
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cluster  of  white  aad  purple  violets;  lovelier  amid  the 
darkDOgg  of  their  broad  round  leaves,  than  all  the  jeweled 
trifles  of  ai*t  and  fashion  strewn  about  her. 

'*  Others  give  you  gold  and  diamoDd&/'  he  said  wearily. 
"I  have  nothing  but  these.  Onlj, — romember  for^oncfl 
enough  of  jour  childhood  to  take  them  from  me  aa  I 
give."' 

He  turned  quickly  from  her  to  spare  himself  and  her 
fiH  need  of  answer;  but  the  love  which  had  once  lived  so 
etrong!y  in  her  heart  was  not  wholly  petrified  into  death ; 
the  nature  which  had  been  so  long  attuned  to  his,  could 
na^  but  vibrate  in  some  meaHure  to  his  touch. 

l^he  rose  swiftly  ;  the  look  of  bygone  years  in  her  eyes, 
thrf  accent  of  bygone  years  iu  her  voice.  She  stretched 
hei  haeds  out  to  him  with  all  the  sweet  and  eoatrite 
grifcce  of  ber  early  penitence  and  supplication. 

'  Ob  I  do  not  think  me  so  vile  as  I  make  myself  seem  I 
I  ^4ve  not  forgotten  ;  I  never  furget  in  my  heart.  It  ia 
the  world  that  makes  me  sin  against  you;  the  coldest, 
vainest,  basest,  weakest  ]>art  of  me.  I  know  how  cold, 
hoi*  false,  how  guilty  I  must  seem  to  you ;  and  1  havo 
beeu  sol  But  these  (lowers  are  dearer  to  me  than  all 
iheii' jewels,  and  for  my  crimes  to  you  I  hate  myself.  To 
meet  you  thus, — to  be  severed  from  you  thus, — to  live  as 
though  I  owed  you  nothing.-^as  though  1  had  forgotten 
your  matchless  goodness,  your  infinite  mercy, — I  think 
that  I  must  be  the  guiltiest  thing  on  earth  F' 

All  the  ingenuous  contrition,  nil  tho  wayward  inconsist- 
encies, all  the  native  tenderness,  all  the  warm  and  sad- 
den eelf-reproach,  which  had  been  characteristic  of  her 
childhood,  were  on  her  now,  shattering  down  the  pride  of 
an  Imperious  egotism,  For  the  moment  she  forgot  all 
that  had  divorced  them,  for  the  moment  she  was  to  him 
all  that  she  once  had  been.  For  that  mouient  an  ecstasy 
glistenijd  in  his  eyes,^ — ^to  die  tho  nest. 

He  took  her  outstretched  hands,  and  touched  them  once, 
lightly,  witb  his  lips: 

"  You  have  no  sins  to  me.  And — if  yon  had,  did  I  not 
long  since  promise  you  pardon?  Your  better  nature  is 
iiot  dead  in  you  ;  cherish  it  still,  it  will  be  greater  richea 
tu  you  than  your  gold.*^ 
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And  then,  he  turned  and  left  her. 

With  the  violets  lying  in  her  lap  she  sat  long,  mdtion 
less,  and  alone. 

"  Have  I  deserved  to  be  what  I  am?"  she  questioned, 
the  rare  voice  of  remorse  speaking  in  her  soul.  She  knew 
only  too  well  that  she  had  not. 

Yonder,  in  the  vine  country,  in  the  little  river-house, 
the  woman  who  had  nurtured  and  fostered  her  in  her  in- 
fancy was  left  to  loneliness,  and  sorrow,  and  old  age,  un- 
solaced. 

Across  the  Alps,  in  the  City  of  the  Dead,  was  the  soli- 
tary mausoleum  of  the  husband  to  whom  she  owed  every 
renown,  pleasure,  and  glory  that  now  illumined  her  life, 
and  whose  vast,  mute,  boundless  love  had  served  her  in 
tenderness  and  in  humility,  unrecompensed  even  by  a 
caress  as  fond  as  that  she  gave  her  dogs. 

And  out  from  her  presence  had  just  passed  the  man  to 
whom  her  whole  existence  was  one  long  ingratitude. 

"  Have  I  deserved  to  be  what  I  am  ?"  she  thought 
**  Have  I  not  been  base — base — base  ?" 

And  she  knew  herself  to  be  so. 

All  her  life,  since  the  time  that  she  had  voluntarily  gone 
from  him,  had  been  one  long  ingratitude  against  him.  She 
knew  it  whenever  she  paused  to  think ;  but  thought  had 
so  little  place  in  her  shadowless  life. 

All  things  had  gone  well  with  this  fairest  daughter  of 
Hazard.  Accident,  which  seamed  her  progenitor,  had 
been  ever  her  protector.  Fortune  and  all  its  chances  had 
been  gracious  to  her. 

She  had  left  her  early  life  as  far  behind  her  as  the  beau- 
tiful, glittering,  ephemeral  winged  insect  of  a  tropic  sum- 
mer leaves  its  larvae  bed,  in  the  closed  cup  of  a  poppy  or 
a  lotus,  as  it  wings  its  way  high  into  air  and  sunlight 
That  she — she  so  great,  so  worshiped,  so  irresponsible, 
so  widely  courted,  so  habituated  to  idolatry  and  power 
and  all  the  ways  of  wealth — could  ever  have  been  that 
Waif  and  Stray  whereof  he  spoke,  seemed  as  impossible 
to  her  as  it  is  to  the  full-plumed  aphis  glancing  in  the  sun 
to  recall  the  season  of  its  chrysalis  slumber. 

She  I—the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  world  and  of 
her  age — had  once  been  that  foundling  child,  rearttd  by  a 
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peasant,  succored  by  a  bohomian,  dwelling  nnder  a  cot^ 
tage  roof,  and  made  happy  bj  a  gleaner's  treasury  of 
ecaltered  comstalka,  by  a  peasant^s  gold  of  honey  and 
yellow  gourds,  by  an  infant's  jewel  store  of  morning  dew- 
drops  and  of  blue  for^et-me-aots ! 

It  was  bitttr  to  her  to  think  it  j  to  have  the  memory 
of  it  forced  upon  ber;  and  she  paced  to  and  fro  the 
leLgtii  of  her  chamber,  with  restless,  uueveu  steps,  as 
Bhe  remembered  that,  thrust  this  fact  away  far  down  into 
obliTion  as  she  would,  the  fact  still  hved»  and  could  not 
be  destroyed:  with  all  her  wealth,  with  all  her  empire, 
this  fact  was  stronger  than  herself,  and  could  not  be  abol- 
ished by  her  will. 

It  was  the  one  eaoker  in  her  over-blossominf^  roses ; 
the  one  ghost  within  her  joyous  palaces  j  the  one  bitter 
drop  in  her  wine- cup's  ruby  light. 

The  canker  was  at  her  heart,  the  ghost  within  her  wsltSj 
the  bitterness  upou  her  lips,  in  this  moment  when  the  odor 
of  til e  snow-born  flowers  wafted  the  memories  of  her  buried 
childhood  to  her. 

Life  had  been  so  fair  to  her,  The  years  had  gone  bj 
in  one  continnal  blaze  of  triumph,  in  one  continual  hymn 
of  rejoicing.  Sbe  ^^as  great  j  she  was  unrivaled  ;  she  was 
satiated  with  offered  love.  What  else  could  make  the 
paradise  of  a  woman?  From  the  hour  when  sbe  had 
cried,  **  The  fairies  have  remembered  me  at  last  I"  the 
fairies  had  never  again  deserted  her. 

Prom  the  hour  in  which  her  selection  had  l*ecQ  made,  all 
thinfrs  had  led  her  to  her  new  existence,  all  things  di  forced 
her  from  her  old :  and  no  sigh  for  all  she  had  abandoned 
ever  grated  on  the  ear  of  those  who  bad  made  her  what 
the  had  become. 

The  haoghty  temper  and  farreachmg  vision  of  the  aged 
aristocrat  had  environed  with  scrupulous  care  this  child 
of  Chance,  in  whom  her  presgience  foresaw  the  fcture 
bearer  of  her  name. 

She  had  bent  all  her  skill  and  all  her  energies  to  eon* 
ceal  from  the  world  that  the  creature  she  adopted  was 
the  ottapring  of  Hazard,  nurtured  on  alms ;  aud  to  make 
of  her  a  woman  so  perfect  that  the  most  crJ Ileal  shr)tild 
discover  no  flaw  in  her  grace  or  her  beauty,  in  her  tic  La 
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or  her  thonghts.  And  she  had-  been  perfectly  sucoessfuL 
Swiftly  and  easily,  all  the  precepts  that  an  unyielding 
pride  could  teach,  all  the  impress  that  an  exquisite  ele- 
gance could  make,  were  stamped  on  the  facile  wax  of  a 
temperament  already  okin  to  them.  To  Viva,  nothing  of 
greatness  seemed  either  new  or  strauge.  B,ank  was  no 
King  Oophetua  to  her,  and  she  no  beggar  maiden.  She 
was  only  a  long-dethroned  princess  rightly  reinstated  in 
her  sovereignty.  There  was  no  need  to  dread  her  self- 
betrayal.  She  wore  her  purples  as  though  born  to  them; 
and  even  her  patrician  instructress  was  compelled  to 
murmur  to  herself,  "  If  a  bastard — surely  one  of  some 
imperial  race,  such  as  there  sits  not  in  these  days  on  the 
fool-filled  thrones  of  Europe." 

Travel,  culture,  change  of  scene/  learning  made  graceful 
and  alluring,  all  that  could  be  brought  to  the  moulding 
of  her  mind  and  tastes  were  given  her.  She  was  kept  in 
seclusion  and  in  foreign  countries  some  few  years ;  she 
was  baptized  by  the  Church  with  a  long  bead-roll  of 
saintly  names,  the  priests  not  questioning  their  liberal 
patroness ;  she  was  changed  into  that  brilliant  empress 
which  education  and  wealth,  and  an  artificial  atmosphere, 
and  all  the  pomps  and  graces  of  wealth,  can  make  out  of 
any  lovely,  vivacious,  and  impressionable  child. 

At  times,  even  the  cold,  and  courtly,  ever-sarcastic  old 
woman  could  have  wished  for  a  shade  more  warmth,  a 
touch  more  earnestness  in  this  glittering  volatile  thing 
that  radiated  round  her,  and  seemed  never  to  be  moved 
to  any  sense  of  debt  or  gratitude,  but  only  to  the  buoyant 
exultant  sense  of  victory  and  of  fair  fortune.  But  she 
wished  for  them  in  vain :  the  only  one  who  could  have 
wakened  them  was  banished. 

And,  unconsciously,  in  her  sedulous  destruction  of  that 
one  pure,  ardent,  early  tenderness  in  the  young  girPa 
heart,  she  shaped  the  weapons  of  her  son's  martyrdom. 

When  at  length  the  silent  passion  that  he  had  struggled 
against  so  long  as  mere  selfish  and  vain  desire  was  con- 
quered, and  spoke,  and  offered  all  its  matchless  posses- 
sions, its  magnificent  gifts,  they  were  accepted  with  the 
smiling  indifference  of  a  fair,  pampered,  ambitious  creat- 
ure, who  conceived  that  the  donation  of  her  own  Loveli> 
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neBS  balanced  all  debt  between  them,  yot  who,  insecure 
in  ber  singular  fate,  saw  in  this  alliance  the  solo  poasible 
passage  to  the  security  of  power. 

"  J  sball  be  the  Bucbesa  de  Lira  I"  she  thought,  with  a 
haughty  smile  ;  if  she  thought  also  with  a  shudderiug 
sigh,  *'And  I  inu^t  be  his  Wife  I" 

The  sudden  illness  and  death  of  her  protectress  hast- 
ened this  uoion  to  which  she  willingly  consented,  instinct- 
ively grasping  the  sole  scepter  that  was  stretched  out  to 
her ;  only  seeing  the  kingdom  that  lay  before  ber  of  oni- 
nipotence  and  pleasure,  and  triumphant  vanity,  and  sure 
deliverance  from  all  future  chance  of  obscurity  or  humili- 
ation. The  marriage  sacrament  was  administered  beside 
the  death-bed  of  his  mother,  that  no  breath  of  slander,  no 
rumor  of  iujurioua  wonder,  might  ever  touch  the  fame  of 
the  one  who  henceforth  was  to  bear  a  title  illuatrioua  for 
ceiituries  among  the  princes  of  the  earth. 

And  the  tidings,  traveling  far  from  the  Austrian  city 
where  they  tarried,  went  in  the  sweet  spring  Lveniiig  to 
the  house  of  Mcro  Rose. 

Attained  ambition  on  her  lipB  waa  no  Dead  Sea  fruit; 
but  an  enchanted  apple,  ever  fresh,  ruddy,  luscious. 

For  her  sake  her  lord  went  forth  from  the  seclusion 
he  had  so  long  preserved,  and  even  approached  a  ''ourt 
which  be  abhorred  as  the  court  of  an  usurper^  that  he 
might  show  her  to  that  great  world  for  which  she  so 
loug  had  pined.  She  became  the  idol,  at  once  the  leader, 
the  reign  tug  beauty  of  her  sphere. 

Her  butihaud,  content  only  to  minister  to  ber  wishes 
and  her  will,  grew  the  slave  to  her  idlest  caprice,  and  was 
grateful  for  her  alightest  smile.  For  a  second  time  an  im 
measurable  devotion  was  laid  subject  to  the  rule  of  her 
mutable  fancies;  this  time,  yet  more  than  the  first,  it  ut* 
terly  failed  to  move  her  to  any  sense  of  its  priceless  value, 
it  was  only  regarded  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  her  own 
gratification. 

Intoxicated  with  homage,  applause,  indulgence,  ex- 
travagance, pleasure,  she  did  what  to  few  it  is  gi^en  to 
do, — she  realized  her  wildest  dreams,  She  had  but  to 
wish,  and  she  possessed.  She  had  but  to  look,  and  she 
''Aiiquished.     Her   conscienco  was  stifled,  her  memory 
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was  killed,  her  heart  never  beat  but  with  the  throbs  of 
vanity  and  triumph ;  love  had  no  peril  for  her,  for  she  had 
against  it  the  shield  of  an  all-absorbing  self-love. 

She  lived  as  exclusively  in  the  present,  and  as  abso- 
lutely for  herself,  as  the  brightest  humming-bird  thai 
ever  wantoned  above  roses. 

She  had  once  had  purer  visions:  these  had  all  perished. 
Her  moral  ruin  was  not  less  rapid  and  complete  than 
were  her  social  ascent  and  her  absolute  domination. 

So  she  lived  her  life ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  Dorian 
ball  her  husband  died,  in  silence  and  in  solitude. 

For  the  hour  the  impression  which  that  death  made  o© 
her  was  vivid,  and  her  self-reproach  poignant. 

But  then  she  was  free, — absolutely  free. 

<'  Light-wedded,  and  light-widow'd,  and  unaware  of  khs 
sort  of  sorrow." 

She  passed  out  once  more,  after  the  briefest  retirement 
that  custom  could  sanction,  into  the  noonday  blaze  of  the 
world  she  had  quitted,  tenfold  more  potent  now  than  ever ; 
for  now  to  the  sorcery  of  her  smile  was  added  the  sorcery 
of  her  gold,  which  men  were  also  free  to  strive  and  win. 
^  No  living  creature  dreamed  that  in  the  great  French 
aristocrat  there  beat  the  same  pulses  that  had  throbbed  in 
the  young  limbs  of  the  Waif  and  Stray. 

To  keep  her  unseen  until  time  and  culture  had  so 
changed  her  that  there  was  no  fear  of  her  recognition  by 
the  keenest  eyes  that  had  ever  beheld  her,  had  been  the 
first  care  of  her  powerful  guardians.  Estmere,  and  the 
son  of  Estmere,  she  had  never  met ;  and  when  one  or 
two  of  the  young  nobles  who  had  been  at  the  banquet  of 
Coriolis,  and  might  have  recalled  some  likeness  in  her  to 
the  child  whom  they  had  there  beheld, — ^their  memories 
had  been  too  filled  with  the  fair  forsaken  faces  of  women 
for  them  to  heed  the  resemblance,  or  to  suspect  the  secret 
of  the  one  before  whom  they  bowed  so  low  in  homage. 

Vague  mystic  rumors  did  indeed  float  about  concerning 
her :  but  the  hand  of  her  imperious  protectress  had  been 
strong  enough  to  lift  her  high  above  suspicion ;  and  many 
expedients  had  been  found  and  used,  with  keenest  tact, 
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to  supply  all  flaws,  and  smooth  all  strangeness,  in  her 
story. 

Yet,  although  all  others  had  so  completely  forgotten, 
she  could  not  utterly  forget; — ^not  utterly,  with  those 
white  and  purple  flowers  lying  in  her  hands. 

That  time  had  been,  when  these  things,  and  such  things 
as  these,  gleaned  from  wood  and  pasture,  had  been  her 
only  treasures ;  when  she  had  owned  no  more  home,  or 
heritage,  or  food,  by  right,  than  such  as  the  bird,  forsaken 
of  its  flock,  can  make  and  find  from  tufts  of  grass,  and 
pods  of  seeding  flowers,  and  any  wind-blown  alms  of  na- 
ture. That  time  had  been ;  if  she  had  kept  its  memory 
in  her  heart  in  gratitude,  an  amulet  against  all  evil 
thoughts,  a  cross  to  recall  to  her  all  those  who  suffered, 
a  rosary  whereby  she  had  counted  her  faults,  her  follies, 
and  her  better  deeds,  it  had  been  blessed  to  her. 

As  it  was, — cast  scornfully  and  cruelly  aside,  as  some 
detested  thing  for  which  she  prayed  oblivion  and  annihi- 
lation,— it  might  some  day  rise  up  and  have  its  vengeance 
on  her. 

And  at  rare  times  she  feared  this,  with  a  fear  wholly 
toreign  to  her  high-couraged  and  imperious  temperament. 

The  fear  was  kindred  to  that  which  will  pursue  and 
move  a  monarch,  whose  passage  to  his  throne  has  been 
hewn  with  an  iron  blade  through  the  granite  of  gigantic 
crime,  and  whose  steps  have  waded  through  the  biood  of 
a  murdered  people  to  reach  the  diadem  of  his  desire. 

Was  it  not  over  the  lifeless  bodies  of  slaughtered  loves 
that  she,  also,  had  passed  to  her  victories,  and  to  h<er 
kingdom  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

That  night,  at  one  of  the  greatest  houses  of  Paris,  the 
most  exquisite  woman  of  its  courtly  assembly  bore  in  her 
hand  a  massive  cluster  of  simple  blue  and  white  violets — 
violets,  full  of  a  wild  forest  fragrance,  amid  the  exotica 
blossoming  there. 

"Are  they  for  the  sake  of  the  Past  madame  ?'*  asked 
of  her  an  old  marshal,  whose  youth  had  known  Marengo 
and  Jena,  seeing  in  them  the  emblems  of  his  Chief. 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  with  a  look  her  lovers  had 
never  seen  in  them. 

"  Yes  I     They  are  for  the  sake  of  the  Past  I" 

Those  around  her  wondered  eagerly  and  in  surprise 
what  Past  this  could  be  of  which  a  creature  so  young 
still  and  so  eminent  could  think  with  such  regret ;  with 
her  it  could  not  be  they  knew  a  Bonapartist  memory. 

When  she  went  forth  to  her  carriage,  one  watcher 
standing  by,  unseen,  among  the  crowds,  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  violets  in  her  clasp  of  jeweled  gold.  And  summer 
dawns  had  not  been  sweeter  to  him  than  the  bleak  and 
stormy  night  became, — she  had  enough  of  the  love  of  her 
childhood  to  treasure  his  flowers  thus  I 

The  remembrance  of  him,  slight  though  it  was,  sufficed 
to  send  back  warmth  and  gladness  to  his  heart ;  he  gave 
a  martyrdom  of  tenderness,  accounting  it  as  naught,— 
be  was  touched  to  passionate  thankfulness  by  this  one 
trivial  act. 

Thus  great  natures  ever  give,  and  ever  receive : — pour- 
ing  out  their  gold  like  water,  and  into  their  garners  re- 
ceiving dross  in  exchange. 
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Whbn  her  carriage  bad  rolled  away,  Trteotrln  aIbo  left 
ihe  gates,  and  went  far  awaj  through  tbe  Quarter  of  St 
Martin,  up  toward  the  thieves'  nest  of  Cbauniont. 

The  thrill  of  joy  which  had  quivered  through  him  as 
he  had  seen  the  violets  in  her  hand  and  in  her  bo^m, 
fiided  into  the  depression  which  ever  follows  a  hope  that 
is  unutterably  sweet,  yet  wholly  baseless,  and  which 
spriQgs  up  only  to  perish  in  all  the  glory,  and  alt  the  fra- 
gility of  the  evanescent  flower  that  only  blootna  for  a 
single  day. 

She  remembered  him  and  her  childhood, — that  was 
something.  But  she  was  divorced  from  him  forever;  ana 
could  no  more  return  to  him  than  the  fruit,  gathered  in 
for  a  prince's  table,  can  return  to  the  moss-covered  branch, 
where  once  it  hung  in  a  country  orchard. 

He  had  known  that  this  would  be  soj  he  bad  foreseen 
it  as  the  inevitable  sequel  of  that  choice  which  had  re- 
moved her  to  the  world  for  which  she  had  longed.  Not 
now  for  the  first  hour  was  its  truth  before  him.  He  had 
Been  it  with  each  time,  through  the  naany  years  of  her 
ficparation  from  him,  that  he  had  looked  upon  her  and  had 
watched  the  actions  of  her  life.  But  it  had  never  struck 
on  him  so  strongly  or  so  vividly  as  when  he  bad  beheld 
her  that  morning;  as  when,  in  every  gesture,  and  smile, 
and  glance,  in  every  languid  movement,  and  contempt- 
uous reply,  and  negligent  grace,  be  had  seen  how  wholly 
the  gay,  wayward,  innocent,  transparent  child,  that  he 
once  had  sheltered,  was  lost  in  the  patrictao  woman  of 
the  world. 

He  had  kept  aloof  from  her*  It  had  been  too  keen  a 
suffering  for  him  to  provoke  it.  He,  who  cast  all  pain 
from  him  on  the  impulse  of  a  joyous  nature  as  he  would 
huve  cast  an  adder  from  his  arm^  could  not  volnntarily 
seek  the  torture  that  her  presence  was.     He  took  he«d 
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that  she  was  content ;  he  assured  himself  that  her  own 
desires  were  the  guide  she  followed ;  he  kept  vigil,  how 
constant  and  how  deeply  penetrating  she  did  not  dream, 
over  all  the  changes  of  her  life.  But,  once  having  seen 
that  it  was  well  with  her,  once  having  learned  that  in  her 
servitude  to  ambition  she  only  embraced  the  success  that 
she  craved,  he  sought  her  presence  little. 

During  the  years  that  her  husband  lived  6he  never  saw 
the  face  of  the  man  she  had  forsaken,  though,  once  or 
twice,  amid  deep  garden  ways  in  Italy,  or  on  the  waters 
of  old  Teutonic  streams,  she  had  heard — or  had  thought 
that  she  heard — the  music  that  she  had  loved  in  the  days 
of  her  childhood.  And  in  such  moments,  under  the  spell 
of  that  sweet  and  distant  melody,  her  eyes  had  filled  with 
sudden  tears,  and  her  heart  with  sudden  yearning,  and 
the  vague  sense  of  a  loss,  irrevocable  and  endless,  had 
come  over  her. 

Their  lives  had  drifted  asunder,  as  two  boats  drift  north 
and  south  on  a  river,  the  distance  betwixt  them  growing 
longer  and  longer  with  each  beat  of  the  oars  and  each 
sigh  of  the  tide.  And  for  the  lives  that  part  thus,  there 
is  no  reunion.  One  floats  out  to  the  open  and  sunlit 
sea;  and  one  passes  away  to  the  grave  of  the  stream. 
Meet  again  on  the  river  they  cannot. 

His  heart  was  weary  as  he  went. 

Could  he  have  served  her  he  had  been  content  But 
what  need  or  what  call  for  service  could  there  be  in  this 
fate  so  royaU  so  shadowless,  so  eminent,  so  coldly  and  so 
radiantly  clear  ?  She  had  wealth,  and  had  the  world  at 
her  feet ;  she  had  empire,  and  had  no  wish  unfulfilled ; 
she  had  youth,  and  had  all  things  that  render  youth  glo- 
rious. What  space  in  such  a  life  was  there  for  love  to  fill  ? 
She  had  need  of  nothing.  She  had  the  armies  that  con- 
quer, she  had  the  sorcery  that  transmutes,  she  had  the 
smile  that  makes  fate  smile  back  in  answer.  What  appeal 
in  such  a  life  was  there  for  aid  or  succor? 

Once  he  had  promised  her  that  though  she  should  return 
to  him  sin-stained,  wretched,  broken-hearted,  driven  from 
every  refuge,  and  shrinking  from  every  glance,  yet  would 
he  not  forsake  her,  but  would  shelter  her  with  his  tender- 
uess  still.     But  a  sterner  trial  than  this,  tore  the  strength 
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of  bis  love  at  its  roots,  He  had  to  stand  outside  tbe 
golden  ^^ates  of  ber  paradise, — forgotten. 

Not  rare  on  tliis  earth  is  tbe  love  that  cleaves  to  tbe 
thing  it  has  eberished  through  guilt,  and  through  wroDg, 
and  through  misery.  But  rare,  indeed,  is  tbe  love  tbat 
fitiUliTea  while  its  portion  \b  oblivion,  and  tbe  thing  wbich 
it  has  followed  paseeB  away  out  to  a  joy  that  it  cannot 
Bhare,  to  a  light  that  it  cannot  tj«hold. 

For  this  ib  as  the  love  of  a  god,  which  forsakes  not,  tbongh 
its  creatures  revile,  and  blaspheme,  and  deride  it, 

Ills  beart  was  weary  within  hiiu  as  bo  wont  through 
the  dreary  way;  tbe  night  was  bitttjr  and  full  of  Btorms. 
The  snow-clouds  hovered  unbroken,  but  tbe  wind  was 
wild  and  chill  as  ice,  and  ever  and  again  a  gUBt  of  rain 
Rwopt  with  shrill  passion  over  tbe  half-frozen  ground,  and 
dulled  the  few  lights  burning. 

He  had  come  into  the  quarter  of  the  poor,  and  into  the 
hotbeds  of  crime,  through  the  maze  of  crooked  streets  and 
swarming  tenements  Uiat  were  alive  with  guilt  aa  an  ant* 
hill  with  its  insect-swarm,  while,  furthermost,  tbe  cavera- 
ou3  rocks  of  Chaumout  sheltered  every  ain  and  every  lubt 
in  their  hideous  recesses.*  It  was  ever  thus  thai  be  ex- 
orcised hia  dark  hours.  Yet,  to-night,  tbe  beart-sickness 
of  every  poet  and  every  Jeader  of  the  world  was  on  him, 
too  heavily  for  even  the  justice  of  truth,  or  the  purity  of 
labor,  to  have  worth  in  bis  aight. 

'*  What  avail  ?"  he  thought.  "  What  avail  to  strive  to 
bring  men  nearer  to  the  right  ?  Theylovetheir  darkness 
best, — why  not  leave  them  to  it?  Age  after  age  the  few 
east  away  their  lives  striving  to  raise  and  to  ransum  I  be 
many.  What  use?  Juvenal  scourged  Rome,^ — and  tbe 
same  vices  that  his  stripes  lashed  then,  laugb  triuniphant 
in  Tans  to-day  I  The  satirist,  and  tbe  poet,  wid  tbe 
prophet  strain  their  voices  in  vain  t^  the  crowds  rush  on  ; 
they  arc  drowned  in  tbe  chorus  of  mad  sins  and  sweet 
falsehoods  1  Ob  God  I  the  waste  of  hope,  the  waste  of 
travail^  tbe  wasta  of  pure  desire,  the  waste  of  high 
agobitlous! — nothing  endures  but  the  well-epring  of  iieii 
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that  ever  rises  afresb,  and  the  bay- tree  of  ain  that  is  greeu, 
und  stately,  aad  deathless  1" 

Yet^though  ia  that  hour  he  saw  the  vanity  of  labor, 
llie  futility  of  effort,  Ibe  helplessness  of  truth  against  tbo 
massed  evils  and  armored  lEsincerities  of  the  world,  as 
men  in  their  boura  of  loneUoetjs  must  ever  behold  them,^- 
yet,  he  went  onward  into  the  Gehenoa  whither  his  steps 
tended. 

Above,  and  hidden  in  the  huge  dens  of  the  rocks, 
assassins,  aud  brigands,  and  ravishers  brooded  and  glut- 
ted over  their  golden  spoil  or  their  writhing  prey  \  and  in 
the  horrible  streets  that  lay  below,  naked  children  and 
half-naked  women  fought  and  tore  at  each  other  tike  mad 
doga,  songs  of  riotous  blasphemy  were  crossed  by  the  din 
of  drunken  combatants,  and  hideous  misery  with  hideouB 
obscenity  struggled  which  should  be  king  regnant  there. 

The  rocks  towered  up  against  the  black  starless  skies, 
silent  because,  screened  in  their  caverns,  men,  who  had 
chaoged  to  devils,  hoarded  stolen  treasure,  and  stifled  tell- 
tale Bhrieks,  and  crushed  out  paritiog  life  all  noiselessly, 
atid  Btrove  to  find  some  new  variety  of  lust  But  in  tlie 
quarter  of  the  town  beneath  them  there  was  a  loud  tumult- 
uous bell(  in  which  sex  and  age  were  alike  forgotten,  and 
confounded  in  one  pit  of  ehamelesa  sbaiue : — a  pit  where 
human  lives  were  pent  together  in  gasping  droves,  as  if 
they  had  lost  all  semblance  of  humanity ;  where  one  vast 
caldron  of  iniquity  seethed  on  and  on  forever,  forever 
fed  afresh.  It  is  in  such  social  bodies  as  these  that  tbe 
cancer  of  the  world  throbs  and  poisons  all  that  it  iofects, 
and  taints  even  that  which  is  in  health — a  cancer  whose 
Bole  attempted  cure  is  now  and  then  a  random  cut  from 
the  knife  of  evil  power,  that  leaves  it  wider  spread  than 
evefj  covered,  insidious,  deadly  with  the  germs  of  an 
eternal  death. 

As  the  imprecations,  the  screams,  tbe  yells,  the  laughter 
worse  than  any  corses,  the  songs  that  bad  bo  utter  a 
depravity  in  them,  the  cries  of  young  children  under 
brutal  blows,  beat  on  his  ear  where  he  approaehed  Ghau- 
mont,  a  great  softness,  a  great  pity  came  into  his  ejes. 

*'  God-forgottun,  thi-y  call  you  I''  he  murmured.  "  Balhor 
man-forsaken.  '^ 
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He  was  unarmed  ;  h©  penetrated  ioto  a  quarter  where 
neat  fa  waited  for  any  honest  man  who  durst  venture  his  lifo 
there ;  he  csime  among  raveamg  wolves,  to  whom  murder 
was  pastime,  aud  crneltj  joy.  Bat  he  walked  od,  witli 
the  careless  courage  of  his  nature.  Fear  was  as  far  from 
him  as  from  aoy  eagle  of  the  Engadine ;  and,  moreover, 
these  wolves  were  as  faithful  dogs  to  him,  earessing  hiB 
hand  where  they  bit  through  to  the  bone  of  every  other. 
To  him  they  were  tame,  and  were  loyal  He  laahcd  them 
with  scorn ;  he  scourged  them  with  reproach ;  many  a 
time  he  seized  their  prey  from  out  their  very  jaws;  ho 
stood  between  them  and  their  passions ;  and  be  braved 
thom  openly  in  their  maddeet  rage.  But  they  never  lifted 
their  weapoos  agaitist  him,  and  io  their  most  furious 
moods  he  was  sacred  to  them.  They  knew  well  that 
I  here  was  love  and  not  hate  in  his  soul  j  and  they  uncon- 
sciously revered  what  they  could  not  comprehend,- — thia 
courage  which  only  feared  sin,  this  pity  wluch  could  em- 
brace even  guilt,  this  manhood  that  had  every  strength, 
and  boldness,  and  liberty  that  they  honored,  and  yet  was 
so  pure  from  crime,  and  so  stainless  from  shame. 

He  knew  that  he  waB  safe  amid  them.  Had  he  not 
known  it  he  would  have  gone  thither  just  the  same.  It 
was  not  in  his  blood  to  study  caution,  or  dread  peril ; 
many  a  lime,  with  his  back  against  a  wall  and  the  haft  of 
a  knife  against  his  chest,  he  had  kept  a  score  of  desperate 
brutes  at  bay,  refusing  to  relinquish  them  their  victim. 
Aod  he  who  loved  sunlight,  and  mirth,  and  the  smile  io 
women's  eyes,  and  the  gay  recklessness  of  artist  life,  and 
the  beauty  of  a  summer  world,  came  into  the  hells  of  great 
cities  on  that  simple,  unflinching  duty  to  humanity,  which 
was  a  law  the  bohemian  and  the  wanderer  never  bioke. 
ThoBo  whom  the  world  cast  out  he  made  his  brethren ; 
and,  if  once  in  a  thousand  times  of  trial  it  was  given  btm 
to  raise  a  sinking  soul  from  the  abyss  into  the  purer 
upper  air  of  earth,  he  was  content;  he  earned  the  only 
wage  he  asked. 

"They  shudder  when  they  read  of  the  Huos  and  the 
Ostrogoths  pouring  down  into  Rome,"  he  mused,  as  he 
passed  toward  the  pandemonium.  "They  keep  a  horde 
as  sat  age,  Im^/risoiied  m  their  midst,  buried  in  the  varf 
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core  of  their  capitals,  side  by  side  with  their  churches  and 
palaces,  and  never  remember  the  earthquake  that  would 
whelm  them  if  once  the  pent  volcano  burst,  if  once  the 
black  mass  covered  below  took  flame  and  broke  to  the 
surface  1  Statesmen  multiply  their  prisons,  and  strengthen 
their  laws  against  the  crime  that  is  done — and  they  never 
take  the  canker  out  of  the  bud,  they  never  save  the  young 
child  from  pollution.  Their  political  economy  never  studies 
prevention ;  it  never  cleanses  the  sewers,  it  only  curses 
the  fever-stricken  1" 

A  hideous  clangor  broke  in  on  his  ear  as  he  went,  lost 
in  thought,  and  unheeding  the  din  that  be  knew  so  well, 
worse  than  the  roar  of  a  million  wild  beasts.  This  clamor 
was  shriller,  viler,  more  horrible  than  common ;  it  caught 
his  attention,  and  lifting  his  head,  he  saw  at  some  little 
distance  a  red  resinous  glare. 

*'  Murder  is  being  done ;  they  are  never  so  joyous  over 
aught  else,"  he  muttered,  as  he  hastened  his  steps.  He 
was  no  optimist  to  deem  bis  wolves  slandered  sheep  ;  he 
knew  them  as  they  were,  in  all  their  blackest,  hardest, 
most  hopeless  guilt. 

He  soon  came  within  sight  of  the  fire  ;  a  bonfire  blazing 
in  a  pent  dark  court,  and  throwing  its  glow  on  the  rocks 
beyond,  while  about  it  hundreds  of  living  creatures 
swarmed,  and  shrieked,  and  sang,  and  raved,  and  danced 
in  a  saturnalia  of  devils*  joy.  A  rabble  of  brigands  with 
bare  chests  and  great  arms  black  with  filth,  of  women 
disheveled,  unclothed,  yelling  like  furies,  of  gaunt  beggars 
with  their  filthy  rags  flying  in  the  wind,  and  their  long  lean 
knives  glancing  in  the  air,  of  children  leaping  and  scream- 
ing with  delight,  surrounded  the  pile  of  blazing  wood  that 
burned  only  the  fiercer  for  the  falling  hail  that  hissed  in 
its  smoke.  And  above  it,  hung  there  to  consume  by  slow 
degrees,  suspended  by  an  iron  chain  knotted  about  hia 
waist,  and  fastened  to  an  iron  spout  in  a  wall,  swaying 
in  the  wind,  and  uttering  awful  cries,  swung  a  living 
human  figure. 

This  was  the  bacchanalia  they  enjoyed  in  the  bitter 
wintry  night. 

"Ah-ahl  How  bright  he  will  burn  1"  screamed  a  little 
five-year  child,  dancing  in  ecstasy  at  the  finest  firework 
she  had  ever  beheld. 
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Tricotrin  gaire  a  glaDce  at  the  blackened  form,  as  ita 
chain-hftlter  cracked  and  shook  in  the  wind;  then  threw 
hiniBclf  with  a  leap  like  a  etag'e  among  the  tbroog,  seized 
a  knife  from  the  hand  of  a  lioy  ere  the  lad  could  resist, 
sprang  on  to  a  broad  stone  coping  on  the  wall,  stretched 
up,  seized  the  wretch  by  his  waist-chain,  cut  the  cord  tliat 
knotted  the  iron  links  to  the  projecting  spout,  and  dragged 
him  down  on  to  the  lodge  where  be  bimself  stood.  All 
was  done  in  an  instant, ere  they  knew  what  he  did;  they 
were  silent  in  supreme  amaze. 

Then  a  roar  broke  from  all  the  crowd  aa  with  one  voice ; 
a  roar  like  a  herd  of  hyenas  cheated  of  their  carcasa-pruy ; 
they  loved  him  in  their  own  fashion,  but  they  loved 
slaughter  more,  and  they  hungered  fiercely  for  that 
splendid  human  bonfire. 

"  Give  him  to  us  I"  they  yelled,  while  twice  a  hundred 
knives  glittered  in  the  glare. 

lie  stood  above  them,  on  the  stone,  above  the  stifling, 
resinous^  scorching  pyramid  of  flame:  the  creature  he 
had  rescued  lying  at  big  feet.  All  his  life  and  ardor  had 
flashed  back  into  his  face  with  the  need  of  action  ;  his  eyes 
blazed  with  scorn  and  passion;  his  white  abundant  hair 
blew  backward  in  the  wind  ;  bis  fearless  gaze  unflinching 
met  the  glare  of  the  upturned,  bloodshot,  thirsty,  mur- 
derous eyes. 

"Give  him  to  you  I"  he  echoed  in  their  own  parlance, 
which  he  spoke  with  rapidity  and  ease.  "Am  I  vile  as 
yourselves,  think  you  ?     What  waa  his  oflense  ?" 

The  rush  of  thundering  voices  hissed  out,  as  with  a 
single  breath,  the  story  of  the  criminal ;  a  new  comrade, 
a  puny  creature,  stealthy  as  the  cat,  timid  as  the  hare, 
who  had  joined  them  for  awhile,  only  to  spy  on  them  and 
to  betray  them  to  the  law:  a  traitor  that  deserved  ten 
thousand  deaths  drawn  out  in  years  of  torture. 

Tricotrin  heard:  the  rod  light  fell  upon  him  as  he  IooLl'J 
down  on  the  riot  that  seethed  beneath  him,  and  on  tho 
knives  that  menaced  bim  if  be  did  not  yield. 

"A  dark  guilt,  truly,"  he  said  with  brevity,  as  his  mel- 
low voice  rang  clear  through  the  din,  "But  you  are  not 
fit  for  its  judges.  Fine  fellows,  indeed,  to  sit  in  the  judg- 
ment-scat— vou  who  would  bo  shot  or  guillo lined,  every 
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one  of  Toa^  if  roa  bat  had  jour  desotBL  Wbat  ^  _ 
ca!J  Toorselves— lierils,  tigere,  or  men?  Yoa  InTc'so 
daim  to  the  last  oame !  A  spr  is  a  thing  as  fool  as  » 
Tipcr,  I  grant ;  bot  not  to  be  burnt  aJire  fat  all  that,  and 
TOO  are  too  ntter  blackgnards  roarselres  to  hare  anr  right 
left  in  jon  to  ponish.  Two  handled  men,  too,  tgainst 
one — glorioos  equality !  For  shame,  joa  hellhoands ;  I 
knew  Toa  were  brutes  when  the  Uoodthirst  was  on  too, 
but  I  did  not  guess  till  now  jon  were  cowards !" 

He  knew  bow  to  deal  with  them, — as  Dumouries  dealt 
with  his  mutinous  battalions.  The  fiery  soom,  the  coo- 
iemptnous  invective,  the  dauntless  censure  struck  them 
dumb,  where  other  words  would  hare  excited  their  mock- 
ery, or  inflamed  their  passions.  The  silence  did  not  last 
long ;  they  were  in  furious  hatred  of  their  prey,  they  were 
in  ravening  longing  for  their  sport ;  they  closed  nearer 
and  nearer,  stretching  out  their  gaunt  hands  to  seixe,  and 
lifting  their  knives  in  the  air. 

"Give  him  to  usl"  they  shouted  again,  with  awful 
blasphemy  upon  their  tongues.  Any  other  than  himself 
they  would  have  hurled  down  and  torn  in  pieces,  as 
hcmiids  tear  offaL 

He  laughed  aloud ;  with  haughty  defiance  flashing  on 
them  from  his  eyes. 

''Give  him  to  you?  Ton  think  I  am  a  huntsman,  to 
fling  the  fox  to  the  pack?  Off,  you  scoundrels  I — sheathe 
your  knives,  I  tell  you;  do  you  hear?  You  want  my 
life  ? — I  dare  say !  You  are  murderers,  and  that  is  your 
trade  But  I  do  not  mean  to  die  in  your  hell :  I  should 
find  no  worse  where  devils  rage,  if  the  priests'  tales  be 
ever  so  true.  This  man  shall  be  mine.  I  say  it.  You 
know  I  never  break  my  word." 

The  tumult  raged  higher  and  higher,  swelling  out  like 
the  hoarse  roar  of  the  sea. 

"Give  him  to  usl"  they  screamed.  "The  fires  shall 
have  him,  and  not  you  I" 

He  stood  unmoved ;  a  brawny  giant  flung  himself 
acroHS  the  flames,  leaped  up  by  the  stone  ledges,  and 
nuwJo  a  lunge  at  the  body  of  the  spy.  But  Tricotrin  was 
loo  rapid  for  him  ;  he  dealt  the  brigand  one  blow,  straight 
iu  his  chest,  and  the  man  fell  like  an  ox  under  the  polo-axe 
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There  wiit?  a  momeiit's  pau&e  of  stapefaction  ;  they 
were  superstitraus  of  his  power,  ihej  endowed  him  with 
more  than  mortal  force.  But  the  women,  ever  foremost 
ill  crnelty  and  riotf  ever  hounding  on  to  war  the  men  who 
might  clioose  peace,  mocked  and  mouthed  at  their  males 
for  cowardice,  and  yelied  with  shrilleat  oaths  their  hor- 
rible cry. 

*'  Give  him  to  the  Barnes  1     Hrs  blood  or  yours  1" 

He  lookod  with  cban^Iess  calm  upon  them  atill;  the 

hot  flickering  glare  of  the  lire  lighting  up  the  majestic 

height  of  hia  stature,  and  the  dauntless,  scornful  grandeur 

of  his  face,  on  which  there  stole  a  certain  wistful  saddened 

He  had  thought  that  these  brutes  loved  him. 

"  Poor  mad  wild  beasts  1"  he  murmured.  "You  know 
not  what  it  ia  you  do.  Yqu  can  kill  me,  doubtless,  if  you 
will  J  but  you  cannot  make  me  look  on  to  see  you  steep 
yourselves  in  slatigbter." 

The  roar  hushed,  hke  the  roar  of  sea  waves  sinking 
down  JQto  calm:  silence  fell  on  them  with  a  great  and 
sudden  awe.  A  sublimity  that  their  mi  ads  could  not 
reach  stirred  their  souls  from  this  serene  courage,  this 
oiTercd  sacrifice,  this  refusal  to  forsake  them,  though  they 
forsook  themselves.  A  gaunt,  bull-throated,  sanguinary, 
brutal  brigaod,^ — type  of  the  populares  of  all  time,  from 
the  mobs  of  Marius  to  the  mobs  of  Marat, — thrust  his 
koife  down  into  his  girdle  with  a  curse. 

'*  Let  him  have  his  way  1  He  may  thrust  a  pike  through 
me  aud  I  will  not  say  him  do." 

There  was  a  throb  of  human  blood  Qtider  the  bollock 
bide,  there  was  a  pulse  of  manly  softness  under  the  wolf 
flkiu.  He  was  a  butcher  of  men ;  he  had  drawn  his  knife 
across  niore  than  one  panting  throat;  he  lived  by  riot 
and  pillage;  but  his  temper  answered  to  courage,  and  he 
had  au  instinct  that  reverenced  grcaLnoBs. 

He  was  the  leader  among^them,  whose  word  was  law, 
and  whoso  argument  with  rebels  was  a  rope:  the  crowd 
d&red  not  revolt  by  more  than  a  sullen  savage  groao. 
Tricotrin  fiuog  his  bright  glance  over  them. 

"  Patron  Mi-Minoux,  that  was  generously  spoken.  You 
^Ive  me  this  man  T' 
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A  roar  of  baffled  rage  broke  from  the  Ibrong,  in  wliicL 
the  loudest  voices  that  led  were  the  voices  of  women. 
But  Mi-Minoux  stayed  it  with  a  gesture. 

"A  thousand  devils  seize  you  I  He  deserves  more  than 
(his  from  us/'  he  shouted.  "Tricotrin — take  the  damned 
beast's  life ;  for  your  sake  I  say,  not  his,  the  hound  I'' 

"For  mine — and  for- your  own." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Mi-Minoux ;  the  soilless 
hand  that  had  never  been  stained  with  bribe  or  blood,  or 
even  the  insincerity  of  a  false  greeting,  meeting  the  one 
that  was  black  with  a  thousand  crimes,  and  red  from 
murder's  work.  Over  the  Patron's  dusky  brutal  face  a 
tremor  and  a  light  passed  quickly ;  he  drew  his  own  hand 
away  as  though  it  were  burnt  with  fire. 

"  Hell  and  fury  I     Mine  is  not  fit  i" 

Tricotrin  looked  on  him  with  the  smile  that  had  such 
infinite  pity. 

"  Chut  I     Why  not  ?     We  are  both  men  1" 

Then,  standing  still  on  the  stone  ledge,  with  the  droop- 
ing, huddled  figure  of  the  spy  lying  in  a  shapeless  mass 
at  bis  feet,  while  the  bonfire  burned  dully  in  the  rushing 
hail,  while  the  flames  and  the  wind  sank  together,  and 
the  people  grew  very  quiet,  hushing  the  children  who 
cried  aloud  for  the  spectacle  they  had  lost,  his  voice  rang, 
clear  and  sweet  as  a  bell,  through  the  thieves'  quarter, — 

"  Children  I  You  give  me,  to-night,  gifts  more  precious 
than  silver  and  gold.  I  thank  you  from  my  souL  J 
would  not  barter  this  single  life  that  you  spare  to  me — 
vile  though  it  be — for  all  the  coins  of  monarchs'  treasuries. 
You  were  wild  beasts  when  I  found  you.  Nay  1  a  mil- 
lionfold  worse.  For  the  beasts  do  but  slaughter  for 
hunger,  as  we  kill  the  calf  and  the  lamb ;  and  the  beasts 
never  slay  their  own  kind.  You  were  worse  than  the 
tigers  are;  but  still — my  tigers  were  human.  They  let 
go  their  prey  out  of  love  for  me.  Ah  1  Why  will  ye  not 
have  as  much  love  for  yourselves  ?  You  are  fools,  though 
you  deem  yourselves  wise :  fools  in  the  election  of  Crime 
for  your  god.  Does  that  god  bring  you  aught  but  blows? 
Will  he  feed  you  with  aught  but  ashes  ?  Will  he  clothe 
you  with  aught  but  fear,  and  shame,  and  fever,  and  fire  ? 
Yo  are  foals  in  the  god  that  ye  serve.     Ye  are  slaves, 
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though  ye  deem  jourseWeB  free.  What  life  does  your 
deity  give  ?  To  fear  like  wolves  ;  to  burrow  like  moles  ; 
to  be  buDted  like  foxes;  to  be  shunned  like  lepers j  to  en- 
dare  months  of  faniine  for  sake  of  one  hour's  gorged  und 
loathsome  debauch,  like  the  vultures  that  only  find  sweets 
iiesa  ill  carrion.  To  be  netted  at  last  like  a  fox  iu  a  gin ; 
to  have  your  limba  cramped  in  irons;  to  be  fettered, 
scourged,  shaven,  yoked  together  like  coupled  hounds ; 
working  like  the  in  ill-horses  for  no  reward  in  one  endlesa 
circle  ;  sleeping  on  a  plauk,  growing  old  in  a  cell,  without 
the  chance  of  a  hope,  without  a  woman's  kiss,  or  a  man's 
laugh,  without  a  draught  of  wino,  or  an  hour  of  liberty:-^ 
that  is  the  life  your  god  gives  you  I  That  is  tho  fate  you 
deem  freedom  1  TIow  long  will  jou  worship  so  blindly  ?- — 
so  long  as  you  arc  bom  in  darkness ;  so  long  as  you  are 
begotten  and  bred  and  reared  in  ignorance  and  iniquity. 
You  lay  your  children,  new-horn,  in  the  red  iron  hands  of 
your  Moloch.  You  Ell  their  mouths  with  curses  ere  yet 
their  milk-teeth  are  shed.  You  snatch  them  from  their 
mothers  to  send  them  out  to  your  god^s  hideous  service. 
You  give  them  life,  only  that  you  may  cause  to  be  brought 
forth  fresh  spawn  of  &^in  to  curse  the  world  that  you  bate. 
You  bring  the  young  children  your  women  have  borne 
to  see  a  man  burn  for  their  sport ;  if  they  kill  you  when 
you  are  old  and  useless,  and  cumber  their  patb^  will  it  be 
the  children's  fault  or  your  own?  fc^laves  yourselves, 
why  will  you  bring  the  new  lives  into  bondage  ere  yet 
they  can  tell  what  the  liberty  of  InnooeDce  means? 
Fooled  serfs  of  a  false  god,  whom  you  worship  because 
his  altars  glitter  with  the  tinsel  of  vice,  why  will  ye  bind 
your  offspring  down  beneath  the  tyranny  of  your  vile 
religion?  You  think  I  use  language  too  harsh  ?  Oh,  my 
people  I  You  would  have  taken  my  life  a  moment  since 
bueausG  I  would  not  stand  by  to  see  you  steeped  afresh 
in  blood ;  will  you  never  believe  how  gladly  1  would  lay 
it  down  for  you  if  it  would  ransom  you  from  suffering 
and  sin  ?" 

They  were  silent  as  they  heard. 

'I* lie  pnasionate  eioquence  of  the  poet,  winged  with 
living  truth,  pierced  thoir  souls  as  he  spoke  to  them, 
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Vaguely  tho  meaning  and  the  greatness  nf  his  words 
reached  the  dullest  and  vilest  life  that  cowered  there. 
Women,  sexless  and  shameful,  shuddered  and  beat  their 
breasts  that  had  nourished  thieves,  and  cursed  aloud 
their  kisses  that  had  rewarded  murderers  with  kisses  sold 
for  stolen  gold.  Men,  dogged  and  brutal,  dropped  down 
their  hejvds,  and  shivered  where  they  stood,  and  wondered 
in  their  poor  untutored  brains,  that  struggled  against 
such  mists  of  poisoned  ignorance,  whether  indeed  he 
who  arraigned  them  thus  were  man  or  god. 

It  was  only  the  little  children  who  crouched  beneath 
the  flame  pillars  of  the  fire,  who  murmured  in  their  baby- 
throats  against  him,  because  he  had  cheated  them  of  the 
burning,  and  had  not  left  them  hear  the  music  of  the 
death-shriek. 

He  heard,  and  stooped,  and  raised  up  one  of  those  who 
muttered  in  lisping  revolt  against  him.  The  child  v</as  only 
a  few  years  old ;  but  from  out  its  elfin  eyes  the  thirst  of 
inherited  lust  already  glistened,  and  on  its  parching 
mouth  the  heat  of  the  drunkard^s  desire  was  already  set. 

"Lookl"  he  said  to  the  silent  people,  while  his  eyes 
rested  on  them  with  a  regard  of  tenderness  and  of  compas- 
sion unutterable.  "  The  child  hungers  for  the  sight  of  a 
death  agony :  your  blood  is  in  his  veins,  and  he  can  have 
no  choice  but  to  be  vile,  for  have  you  not  made  his  pastime 
murder,  and  his  cradle-song  a  curse  ?  You  have  created 
him  only  to  slay  him, — are  not  the  beasts  of  the  desert 
holy  and  full  of  mercy  beside  you  ?  Women — as  these 
creatures  come  to  the  birth,  it  were  better  to  tear  them 
from  your  breasts,  and  dash  their  brains  out  upon  the 
stones  of  your  streets,  than  have  them  become  like  this. 
He  is  pot  a  child — this  thing  that  clamors  to  see  a  living 
creatu"  ^  burn.  He  is  a  budding  seed  of  awful  crime,  to 
which  your  passions  had  dared  to  give  the  breath  and 
force  of  life.  And  through  him  your  sin  will  pass  down 
throufih  generation  after  generation.  Have  you  ever 
thought  what  it  is  that  you  do  when  you  beget  these  lives 
that  p^ow  up,  like  rank  grass,  from  corruption  ?" 

Tb^  great  multitude  was  silent :  even  the  hellish  creat- 
ure tbVt  had  mouthed  and  mocked  at  his  feet,  was  quiet 
and  t(  iched  with  awe,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
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^-ords,  but  moTed,  nnwittinglj,  by  Uie  solemn  aod  dread 
Bweetness  of  the  vaiee  abore  him. 

Through  the  mob  of  murderers,  and  ravi&hers,  aud 
thieves,  and  for««rs,  a  shiver  ran  like  one  deep  sob. 

Without  another  word  he  went  down  from  tUe  stones 
where  he  stood,  and  passed  awaj  throogh  their  midst, 
leading  the  condemned  wltb  hiriL 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


Chrtbostom,  when  he  protected  Eutropiug  under  thd 

dhield  of  his  eloquence^  could  Dot  have  had  more  disgust 
for  the  vilenees  of  the  one  be  had  saved  than  had  he  now 
for  the  spy  that  he  bad  rescued  from  the  fire.  Without 
asking  be  guessed  bis  guilt  ^  the  guilt  of  a  criminal  turned 
in  former  J  and  chastised  by  those  he  had  endeavored  to 
betray. 

At  him,  be  had  not  even  glanced ;  and  the  unhappy 
creature  had  not  once  lifted  his  aching  lida,  but  moved  on 
with  trembling'  steps  through  the  furious  driving  of  the 
sleet  and  wind. 

When  at  length  they  had  reached  a  solitary  place  where 
none  were  in  bearing,  his  protector  loosened  him,  and 
faced  bim. 

**  It  Iscariot  had  lived,  he  might  have  redeemed  bia 
crime.  There  is  no  sin  that  shuts  out  hope.  What  are 
you  f  and  how  came  you  there  F  It  may  be  I  can  aid 
you," 

Tb  traitor  be  had  rescued  looked  up  at  bira  with  blank 
scorched  cyeSj  that  still  saw  nothing  save  the  glare  and 
ebb  of  the  flames  from  which  be  had  escaped. 

Tricotrin  scanned  his  face  ;  and  his  own  changed.  Tie 
stood  motionless,  looking  on  the  charred,  shrinking,  half- 
naked  form  before  him. 

*'Agaml"  he  murmured.     "Again!" 

The  other  did  not  bear  or  note  him ;  feeling,  beboUHng, 
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listening  to  naught  save  that  roar  and  leap  of  the  bonfires 
which  seemed  still  winding  around  his  limbs,  and  crush- 
ing his  breath  with  their  clouds  of  smoke.  Of  his  rescue 
ne  was  scarcely  conscious ;  he  had  followed  the  hand  that 
had  guided  him,  by  a  dumb  instinct :  he  was  senseless 
and  paralyzed  with  the  past  fear ;  he  was  like  a  moth 
caught  by  some  gentle  hand  from  out  a  flame,  and  loosed, 
maimed  and  blinded,  upon  the  darkness  and  coldness  of 
the  night. 

"Again  I"  murmured  Tricotrin ;  "  how  vile  we  are  at  our 
best  I    If  I  had  known  I  might  have  left  him  to  his  fate  !" 

All  the  light,  and  the  pity,  and  the  sublimity  |;hat  had 
been  upon  his  face  when  he  had  addressed  the  multitudes, 
and  driven  them  back  from  slaughter,  had  faded ;  it  was 
dark,  and  gray,  and  weary,  the  fatigue  of  rising  passions, 
and  the  despair  of  a  soul  that  could  not  reach  the  heights 
it  strove  for,  following  the  inspiration  and  the  tenderness 
and  the  strength  that  had  been  on  it  as  he  had  arraigned 
the  murderers. 

He  uttered  not  one  word,  but  stood  gazing  down  upon 
the  blackened,  quivering,  helpless  thing,  whose  life  would 
have  gone  forth  in  fire  but  for  him. 

They  were  alone :  dark  leaning  roofs  of  empty  buildings 
rose  upon  either  side,  like  the  steep  slopes  of  caving  cliffs ; 
the  winds  shrieked  through  the  narrow  passages ;  the  sky 
above  was  leaden  and  starless.  The  creature,  looking 
upward, — with  his  sight  still  dazzled,  and  hot  as  with  the 
horrible  scorch  of  the  flame  upon  it,  and  with  his  brain 
still  maddened  from  terror, — caught  the  eyes  that  rested 
on  him,  and  knew  them,  and  trembled,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  bruised,  bleeding  hands,  and  cried  out  that 
the  dead  had  arisen. 

Above  him,  like  the  Saint  Michael  of  Guide,  stood  the 
form  of  his  savior ;  the  shadows  changing  on  his  fa.»e, 
fiery,  fleeting,  lightened,  darkened,  swift  and  varying  as 
the  thoughts  at  conflict  in  his  heart. 

On  the  earth,  the  Greek,  Canaris,  writhed  senseless; 
shuddering  in  epilepsy,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  beating  the 
air  with  frantic  gesture,  struck  down,  as  by  a  stroke  from 
some  avenging  angel,  by  the  gaze  that  had  looked  at  him 
with  the  look  of  the  dead. 
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The  ni^ht  had  grown  still  more  inclement  The  pat- 
tering hail  Lad  cbaoged  to  a  storm  of  rain^  whose  great 
drops  froze  as  swiftly  as  they  fell.  The  air  was  ice  ;  the 
winds  wer4i  hnrricanes ;  the  cold  was  growing  with  every 
instant  more  intense.  Left  upon  the  frozen  ground,  half 
nude,  convulsed,  inisensible,  the  wretched  creature  lying 
there  must  have  perished  no  Ibrs  surely  than  had  th« 
flames  consumed  him. 

He  was  beyond  the  pale  of  human  kinship,  beyond  the 
riglit  of  human  pity,— a  traitor  who  bad  turned  agaiuist 
his  comrades,  and  striven  to  bet  my  them  to  the  law.  so 
that  his  own  wretched  life  should  be,  by  the  law,  set  free. 

To  the  man  who  looked  on  him,  he  was  yet  more  than 
this ;  he  was  a  foe  whose  poisoned  fangs  had  bitten  deep 
into  the  frank,  free  faith  of  boyhood. 

Yet,  with  the  same  mercy  as  be  would  have  raised  a 
dying,  leprous-eaten  wretch,  Trieotrin  lifted  up  the  crimi- 
nal from  the  earth,  and  passed  onward. 

"Doing  otherwise — how  were  I  better  than  they?"  he 
thnog'ht. 

From  the  active  deed  of  murder  he  had  that  hour  with- 
held the  people.  It  was  not  for  him,  whose  lips  had 
spoken  their  rebuke,  to  yield  Iiimsdf  up  to  the  instincts  of 
their  vengeance.  He  went  on  through  the  ice^slorm,  ovtT 
the  whitent'd,  frozen  ground,  heavily  cumbered  with  the 
convulsed  limbs  and  twisting  body  of  the  unconscious 
hurdnn  that  be  carried. 

Once,  ere  this,  he  had  given  this  man  the  ^*  chance"  that 
he  had  coveted  \  and  out  of  that  chance  be  found  to-night 
that  the  lost  wretch  had  coioed  only  df^ept^r  crime,  viler 
niio,  lower  degradation.  Yet,  he  gaye  him  stUl  another. 
The  baser,  the  weaker,  the  guiltier  this  life,  the  more  need 
was  there  that  it  should  have  breath  and  space  left  to 
change  and  become  cleansed  if  such  amend  were  posBible, 

There  was  nothing  stirring  in  the  howling  winter  night 
that  already  trenched  on  dawn :  he  met  none  to  aid  him 
in  his  errand ;  the  only  so  ind  was  the  steps  of  the  half- 
frozen  patrol  some  way  from  him.  and  the  soldier  he  could 
not  summon.  To  give  up  this  thing,  that  lay  insensible 
and  rigid  across  his  shoulder,  to  the  bauds  of  the  law  waa 
aot  the  reading  of  duty  that  he  followed  s 
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Painfully,  and  by  slow  degrees,  he  toiled  on  through 
the  beating  storm  that  turned  to  ice  as  it  fell  upon  his 
face  and  form.  At  length  he  reached  the  gaunt  walls  of 
the  nearest  hospital,  with  its  lamp  burning  over  the  en- 
trance-way, the  flame  dashed  to  and  fro  by  the  fierce 
eddies  of  the  gusts  that  shook  its  iron  cage  and  blew  the 
ice-rain  past  it  iuv  white  clouds. 

He  knew  the  religious  refuge  well :  as  one  of  those  few 
places  upon  earth  where  to  suflfer  is  deemed  sufficient 
passport  into  pity,  and  where  no  other  title  of  admission 
is  required  than  the  canker  of  disease  and  the  woes  of 
necessity. 

He  rang ;  the  great  bell  boomed  mournfully  through 
the  stillness.  He  leaned  the  figure  of  the  man  against 
the  porch,  and  gazed  on  it  with  an  infinite  pain  in  his 
eyes.  It  was  huddled  together,  sunk  in  the  swoon  that 
had  succeeded  the  convulsion,  helpless,  pitiful,  miserable 
beyond  all  words. 

"Had  you  been  true  in  the  years  of  our  youth,  how 
would  it  have  been  with  us  both  now  ?"  he  thought  ;— 
and  all  the  strange,  wild,  cruel  dreams,  which  rise  with 
the  memory  of  a  fate  that  has  been  within  our  grasp,  and 
has  been  seized  from  it,  and  broken  asunder,  and  cast  into 
the  abyss  of  irrevocable  losses,  arose  before  him  as  he 
fitood  outside  the  walls  of  the  hospital  with  the  senseless 
body  stretched  in  the  gray  shadow  at  his  feet. 

The  boom  of  the  bell  died  on  the  silence.  The  iron 
door  slowly  unclosed.  He  was  familiar  there;  and  the 
Brethren  were  wont  to  call  him,  in  the  bitterness  of  win- 
ters such  as  this,  their  Alpine  dog,  their  St.  Bernard  of 
search  and  of  succor. 

"  I  brought  him  from  the  thieves'  quarter.  He  is  not 
dead,"  he  said,  briefly. 

They  took  the  ghastly  burden  within,  to  where  were 
warmth,  and  science,  and  care,  and  rest;  and  he  turned  and 
went  backward  into  the  storm,  refusing  to  enter  there. 

He  was  not  conscious  of  the  violence  of  the  winds,  or 
of  the  perilous  ice-blasts  of  the  rain.  His  memory  was 
with  the  past;  he  wondered  how  it  would  have  been  with 
him  had  one  lie  from  the  lips  of  that  dying  wretch  not 
changed  the  current  of  his  life  in  boyhood — one  act  ol 
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biiaeaess  from  the  traitor,  who  had  come  at  laat  to  th@ 
burning  plaj  of  the  thieves'  awful  mirth,  Dot  driven  him 
JQ  yottth  to  exile. 

Greatness,  and  power,  auc!  the  treaBuries  of  wealth, 
would  have  beea  his.  The  laurels  of  fame  would  have 
filled  his  hunds  in  lieu  of  the  wild  flowers  of  g-ipsy  wan- 
dering, His  pleasures  would  Lave  been  taken  in  palaces 
instead  of  under  the  tawny  roofs  of  fishers -cabins,  of  vil- 
b^-hostelries,  of  paiuters'  sketch  lag-tents.  His  wine 
would  have  been  poured  from  chalieea  of  ^old  or  silver  in 
place  of  the  drinking-horns  of  careless  artistSj  and  the 
brown  jugs  of  bright- eyed  maidens.  His  name  won  Id 
have  been  on  the  lips  of  the  world  instead  of  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people;  and  honor  would  have  blown  loud  clarions 
in  his  path  where  love  now  laughed  in  his  eyes  and  soug 
now  rang  on  his  ear. 

Regret  had  never  tonched  him. 

Those  heights  which  he  had  left,  had  ever  looked  to  the 
ga^e  that  was  bold  and  true  as  the  eagle's,  only  as  the 
sand  mounds  which  the  children  of  the  world  held  in  their 
ignorance  to  bo  go!den  thrones. 

The  diadem  which  he  had  laid  down  had  ever  seemed 
to  the  forehead  that  was  warm  with  the  suns  of  the  south, 
an^  proud  with  an  unstained  truth,  and  caressed  with  the 
sweet  lips  of  women,  but  a  leaden  fardel  of  weary  weight, 
that  meu  only  bare  because  foolt?  called  it  a  crown. 

The  ambitions  that  he  had  forsaken  had  ever  appeared 
to  the  miud  that  was  steeped  in  the  colors  of  the  poet,  io 
the  passions  of  the  lover,  in  the  indolence  of  the  waudcrer, 
in  ihe  gayety  of  the  reveler,  but  as  ropes  of  sand,  whereby 
those  who  deemed  that  they  climbed  to  the  stars  fell  back 
into  the  pit  of  oblivion. 

He  would  not  have  exchanged  hia  life  for  a  kingdom, 
and  envy  of  those  whom  men  called  great  had  oevcr  left 
its  evil  breath  upon  him.  Heknewtoo  well  the  penalties 
that  make  the  air  in  which  such  men  soar  so  arid,  and 
drench  so  weightily  with  the  dank  dews  of  satiety  the 
wings  of  all  those  who  fly  on  high. 

Regret  had  never  touched  him. 

Never — until  this  night  when  be  had  l>eheld  the  violets 
he  had  given  in  the  white  breast  of  a  woman. 
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Lost  in  deep  thought  he  noted  nothing  as  he  moved 
homeward  from  the  hospital,  until  in  one  of  the  lonelier 
passages  his  eyes  were  drawn  to  a  dark  strange  figure 
coming  through  the  drifting  snow,  that  froze  as  fast  as  it 
fell ;  wandering  with  a  drea'ny  uncertainty  in  the  gait, 
yet  advancing  with  a  curious  resolve  and  swiftness.  The 
man  was  dressed  in  heavy  blue  fisher's  clothes,  his  beard 
was  very  long  and  rough,  and  blew  in  the  strong  wind, 
his  eyes  gazed  out  into  the  darkness,  painfully  bright  and 
yet  unutterably  weary. 

Tricotrin  had  seen  that  same  form  oftentimes  since  he 
had  seen  it  first  under  the  tawny  sail  of  the  Loirais  hay« 
boat.  In  dark,  quaint,  old-world  nooks  of  man-forgotten 
towns ;  in  the  hot  yellow  glare  of  southern  cities  at  noon ; 
on  the  olive-shadowed  roads  of  the  Riviera ;  in  the  great 
brown  cumbrous  barges,  on  rivers  crowded  with  summer- 
soil  ;  in  the  deep  glow  of  cool,  dim,  silent  churches  with 
the  amber  shadows  and  the  yellow  lights  sleeping  on 
their  noiseless  footways :  seen  it  ever  in  the  same  wan- 
dering quest,  ever  in  the  same  mute  solitude. 

His  voice  rang  through  the  frosty  air :  "  Bruno  ?" 

The  sailor  paused,  and  looked  around,  with  a  vague 
memory  in  his  eyes :  in  a  certain  sense  he  had  grown  to 
recognize  that  voice  better  than  any  other's,  though  he 
would  glide  away  from  all  companionship,  and  suffer  no 
pursuit  He  knew  it,  something  as  the  dog,  whose  heart 
is  in  his  own  dead  master's  grave,  will  know  a  voice  that 
ever  speaks  tenderly  to  him,  and  never  seeks  to  draw  him 
away  from  the,  tomb. 

Tricotrin  laid  one  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

*'  You  have  not  found  her  ?"  he  had  learned  that  it  was 
more  merciful  to  treat  the  delusion  as  a  truth. 

The  sailor's  eyes  turned  on  him  with  a  look  as  bewil- 
dered and  as  utterly  hear^b^oken  as  the  eyes  of  the  dog 
at  the  grave  of  his  master. 
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'*  Not  jet     It  is  long ; — it  is  long  f " 

A  great  sigh  fihgok  him  as  ht^  spoke.  It  was  loDg ; — 
H  Wfts  over  twenty  years, 

"The  years  pass  swiftly,"  Tricotria  answered  hiiu  with 
the  grave  gentleness  which  had  won  him  something  like 
trust  and  love  even  from  this  poor,  hunted,  stup«(iod 
mind,  **  The  years  bring  us  age.  May  it  not  be  ibe  b 
dead  ?" 

**  No.  That  is  not  possible.  If  she  were  dead  hef 
boqI  would  come  to  me." 

Bruno's  eyes  were  bright  with  this  strange  faith  wUicl* 
lived  in  him  and  could  not  be  stirred  j  this  faith  whieb 
was  the  tempest-tossed  relic  of  that  barbaric  creed  of  his 
childhood,  which  drew  his  tired  steps  to  the  altars  of  the 
churebes  in  a  vague  worship,  half  BUpurstition,  half  heart- 
sickness. 

Tricotrin  looked  on  him  in  Bilence ;  what  words  would 
allay  this  hopeless  grief,  or  dull  this  endless  loss?  Her 
soul  I—the  soul  of  that  soulless  thing  who  had  but  senses 
and  passions,  and  who  had  no  god  but  the  gods  of  gold 
and  of  lust  I 

'*  I  thought  I  saw  her — look  youl'*  whispered  Bruno, 
Buddenly,  while  his  voice  sank  very  low.  '*  Last  night, 
— a  few  hours  agone, — ^I  came  on  a  plaice  where  the  mun 
and  the  women  dance  on  the  ice,  and  the  torches  burn, 
and  the  sledge  bells  ring,  and  the  great  trees  are  all  alive 
with  fire  and  silver.  You  call  it  the  wood  of  Boulogne  t 
Wc]\, — ^I  thought  that  I  saw  her,  Throusrh  a  casement, 
in  that  wooden  houi^e  on  the  lako,  where  the  lights  glitter 
all  night,  where  the  devil  sits  laughing  to  see  men  do  bis 
work.  It  was  her  face  1 — it  was  amoDg  many  ;  they  went 
shouting,  and  singing,  and  pouring  red  wine  down  their 
throats,  and  the  face  turned  and  looked  at  me  with  her 
eyes — oh,  yes  I — with  her  eyes.  But  do  yon  kpow  what 
looked  through  them  Y^a  deml  Through  her  t^yes  he 
jibed  me,  and  mocked  me,  and  vaunted  his  vice  and  his 
lusts-  Theo  1  knew  that  Satan  us  had  bade  him  tak*'  hor 
likeness  to  tempt  and  to  torture  nie.  And  I  had  strength 
to  flee;  1  fled  all  night  through  the  woods,  through  ihw 
darknesSj  through  the  ice  and  the  snow.     Will  it  b**  no 
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in  hell  ?  Will  they  curse  as  by  patting  their  vileness  in 
the  shapes  we  know  purest  and  loveliest  ?" 

He  paused  abruptly ;  the  man  who  heard  him  stood 
silent,  touched  with  a  pity  beyond  all  words. 

The  devil  the  forsaken  husband  had  beheld  had  been 
the  woman  whom  he  believed  pure  and  unsoiled  as  the 
snow  that  fell  round  them  I 

"  Come  with  me,  Bruno,"  he  said  softly.  "  Come  with 
Die  if  for  to-night  only;  you  are  cold,  and  fevered,  and 
worn  out ;  you  are  ill,  though  you  know  it  not.    Come  I** 

The  sailor  shook  his  head;  with  the  dogged  dreamy 
resolve  settling  over  his  gaze. 

"  I  am  not  ill.     And  I  must  seek  her." 

"  But  you  have  sought  her  so  long  ?" 

*'  Yes.  It  is  long — how  long  I  I  cannot  count.  But 
that  is  no  matter,  you  know ;  when  I  find  her  we  shall 
forget  that.  I  must  not  rest.  I  would  not  sleep ;  but 
that  sleep  comes  on  me  at  last  and  kills  me,  body  and 
brain.  I  never  sleep  but  just  at  the  dawn.  I  cannot  tell 
why,  but  I  feel  she  is  in  less  peril  when  the  son  first 
breaks.  All  things  are  waking,  and  they  are  merciful, — 
the  beasts  and  the  birds.  There  is  mercy  in  their  eyes 
that  no  men  have, — but  you ;  and  they  suffer :  that  makes 
them  pitiful !" 

He  paused  once  more ;  the  strange,  wild,  tender 
thoughts  straying  through  the  chaos  of  his  shattered 
reason. 

"  Come  I"  urged  Tricotrin  gently.  "  We  will  seek  her 
together  ?" 

But  Bruno  drew  away. 

"No — no — no,"  he  said  absently.  " I  must  be  alone ; 
always  alone.  You  see ; — we  do  not  know  where  she  is ; 
she  may  be  ill,  and  desolate,  or  a  beggar  mayhap ;  she 
must  bo  like  a  stray  lamb  on  a  bleak  mountain  side,  alone, 
in  the  width  of  the  world.  And  you  know  the  lamb  will 
only  come  to  the  shepherd's  voice ;  another's  scares  her. 
And  something  tells  me  I  am  near  to  her  now :  the  end 
will  soon  come." 

There  was  a  light  like  the  pale  radiance  from  stars 
upon  bis  brown  attenuated  features ;  but  the  stars  were 
not  Hhining,  the  sky  above-head  was  black  with  leader 
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inow-hurdeTied  clouds :  the  light  was  tbe  light  of  a  mar- 
tyr*3  hope  -  holy,  pare,  divine. 

lie  moved  swiftly  away,  with  a  backward  gesture  of 
the  haudt  mournful,  appealing-,  com  man  ding,  that  entreated 
not  to  be  followed,  and  that  could  not  he  disoboycd.  His 
footsteps  fell  silent  on  the  softness  of  the  snow;  his  form 
glided  away  like  a  wraith,  soon  lost  in  the  hush  and  the 
gloom. 

Tricotrin  stood  loog  and  looked  back  at  the  vault  of 
darkness  into  which  he  had  passed. 

* '  Twenty-four  years ! "  he  thought.  "And  he  has  never 
weaned  I     What  is  my  bitterness  beside  his?" 

Then  he  went  onward,  back  to  the  gayer  quarters  of 
t!ie  town ;  and,  as  he  went,  he  passed  the  open  portals  of 
a  world-fanions  theater.  The  flood  of  gaslight  streamed 
o«t  upon  tbo  dazzling  snow;  the  audience  poured  out 
with  it/io  a  flood  of  glowing  color;  the  throng  waa  full 
of  laughter,  and  all  their  voices  were  singing  snatches  of 
a  new  mirthful  carol  of  Aubcr,  heard  within  that  night 
for  the  first  time^  and  bright  as  the  wines  and  the  loves 
that  it  charjted. 

"How  she  sangf  how  she  acted,  how  she  danced!" 
shouted  a  f^tiident  "  She  is  as  lovely  as  ever  she  was, — 
is  Coriolis !" 


CHAPTEE  XLIIL 


"  LovB  I  Love  I  always  of  love  I— ho  w  tired  I  am  of  it  I" 
she  thought,  eastinj''  aside  the  latest  of  the  many  letters 
that,  vainly  wooed  to  new  nuptials  the  Duchess  de  Liri. 

A  poet  dying  in  a  garret,  a  revolution  if?  t  piDing"  in  a 
dungeon,  a  man  heart-sick  with  foiled  ambition,  a  woman 
scourged  from  thn  world's  pleasures  by  the  world's  oppro- 
brium, a  wife  with  no  sphere  save  the  narrow  space  that 
her  bcarth-fire  lit — these  might  need  it,  these  might  glorify 
it  Bot  she  f — What  ^.^d  she  to  do  with  this  comrade  of 
btJggarSj  this  consoler  of  transgressors  ?    It  was  an  incease 
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that  perfumed  her  path,  a  wreath  that  her  foot  trod  in 
passing,  a  passion-flower  that  was  twisted  among  the  gold 
and  gems  of  her  diadem : — no  more.  .  What  cause  had  she 
to  stoop  and  share  a  thing  so  common,  and  so  common- 
place, that  touched  the  lips  of  gipsy-girls,  and  smiled  from 
the  eyes  of  artists'  mistresses,  and  sang  its  songs  under 
cottage  eaves,  and  made  fair  the  dreams  of  toil-worn  peas- 
ants ?  This  tale  told  so  continuously  on  her  ear,  grew 
very  wearisome:  it  was  a  melodious  monotone,  but  its 
changeless  monotone  was  tiresome. 

Love  had  indeed  done  all  things  for  her.  It  had  been 
around  her  all  her  life:  her  servitor  who  ministered 
uncomplainingly  to  all  caprices,  her  treasure-house  from 
which  she  drew  what  she  would,  her  wishing-ring  where- 
by all  the  powers  and  joys  of  an  exceeding  greatness  had 
become  hers,  and  overborne  the  accident  that  had  cast 
her,  a  bastard  or  a  changeling,  upon  fate.  But  she  held 
it  in  gay,  languid,  light  contempt.  It  was  a  thing  so 
easily  won  with  a  careless  smile,  it  was  so  easy  to  retain 
by  an  indolent  word,  it  was  a  spaniel  so  fawning  and 
faithful  under  blows  as  under  caresses — in  fine,  it  was 
such  a  fool,  that  she  held  it  in  scorn,  like  all  things  cheaply 
purchased ;  and  although  it  was  her  one  great  creditor, 
without  which  she  had  been  bankrupt  and  a  prisoner  in 
the  jail  of  bitter  circumstance  and  hard  destitution,  she 
scarcely  gave  it  a  grateful  memory,  never  a  reverential 
thought. 

She  esteemed  it,  as  his  mistress, — beautiful,  callous,  ex- 
acting, avaricious,  contemptuous, — will  esteem  the  man 
who  gives  her  all  she  has,  and  is  content  with  all  her 
wayward  moods,  and  adores  her  so  blindly  that  he  never 
perceives  that  he  is  only  her  tool,  her  purse,  her  dupe  I 
To  need  love  one  must  need  sympathy.  Sympathy  wsw 
indifferent  to  her :  she  was  perfectly  successful,  and  suc- 
cess is  suflBcient  for  itself 

The  lying  murmurs  of  the  slanderous  world  had  attrib- 
uted many  loves  to  this  woman,  so  magnificent,  so  young, 
so  seductive,  so  tempted,  so  negligent  of  her  lord,  and  so 
early  widowed.  But  that  world  was  at  fault  as  its  con- 
clusions most  often  are  :  she  had  never  loved.  She  only 
loved — herself:  and  so  fair  was  the  sovereign  whom  hel 
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mirrors  displayed  to  her  that  ahe  had  ncTer  once  felt  in- 
clined  to  change  the  allegiance.  Id  one  sense,  indeed, 
she  had  loved  the  man  whom  she  bad  voluntarily  for- 
Bftken ;  loved  him  with  a  fondness  and  a  strength  ehe  had 
never  otherwise  known  \  but  that  affection  had  never  been 
strong  eDOugh  to  combat  the  eutiny  selfishness  in  herj 
and  for  several  years  it  bad  been  so  commingled  vrith  self- 
rep  roach,  distasteful  humiliatian,  remorse,  and  the  con- 
Bciouanesa  of  ingratitude,  that  she  had  grown  to  thrust  it 
away  froni  ber  as  often  as  it  moved  her. 

She  was  dreamily  but  entirely  content  where  she  re* 
clined,  with  the  fire  and  the  wax-light  playing  on  hftri 
they  who  are.  thus,  but  seldom  recur  to  the  past.  The 
fruit  we  have  eaten  is  only  sweet  in  its  recollection  when 
that  which  our  hand  holds  is  bitter  and  rotten,  and  on  the 
boughs  of  our  orchard  there  ts  no  blossom  that  promises 
fresh  wealth  for  the  spring. 

She  had  so  many  things  of  which  to  think.  Past  scenes 
of  triumph  in  gorgeous  old  palaces  of  Vienna  and  of 
Home ;  present  days  of  empire  in  .this  peerless  Paris 
where  fthe  reigned.  Trcasurns  of  art,  and  of  beauty  ;  of 
the  leouis  of  India  and  the  jewels  of  Asia;  of  painter  and 
poet  and  musician;  of  land  and  water  aad  castle-crowned 
laudBcape,  that  were  all  inalienably  hers.  Caprices 
which,  if  «he  had  them  lo-nightj  would  become  the  fashion 
to-morrow.  Ambitions  for  rule,  for  dominance,  for  the 
celebrity  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  salon,  which  were 
BufiScient  to  give  zest  and  pleasure  to  the  passing  of  life 
with  the  aroma  of  some  one  thing  attainable  though  as 
yet  un attained.  All  these  floated  in  gorgeous  hue? 
through  her  thotjghts;  as,  when  she  had  been  a  child, 
bad  done  the  talcs  of  the  fairies  when  she  had  watched  a 
flock  of  blue-warblers  flash  in  azure  through  the  gunabino. 

She  had  youth,  she  had  wealth,  she  had  power^  and 
dominion,  and  freedom,  and  success:  what  room  could 
there  be  for  remembrance  of  a  long-buried  time  wbeu  she 
Dad  been  nameless,  and  homeless,  and  motherless,  and 
friendless  also,  save  for  one  friend  who  never  begrudged, 
Dflver  reproached,  never  wearied. 

Once,  in  tlie  allurement  that  the  actress  possessed  foi 
3G* 
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her,  he  had  dreaded  for  her  with  a  terrible  fear  the  life  of 
temptation,  of  seduction,  of  diamond-crowned  evil,  of 
those  women  whose  loveliness  is  as  the  curling  snake 
which  clings  but  to  destroy,  and  whose  sweetness  is  as 
the  poisoned  honey  culled  from  the  brilliancy  of  African 
flowers.  If  she  had  gone  to  it ; — gone  through  its  glit- 
tering portals  to  its  bitter  end,  and  known  shame  and 
starvation,  and  the  painted  misery  that  shrinks  even  from 
the  pitiful  eyes  of  the  street-dog ; — she  would  have  re- 
membered better  far,  and  the  days  of  her  childhood  would 
have  been  to  her  even  as  a  paradise  whose  closed  gates 
were  guarded  by  a  flaming  sword,  and  whose  light  would 
have  looked  as  the  light  of  eternal  suns  that  could  never 
again  stream  on  her.  In  her  wretchedness  and  desolation  he 
would  have  been  remembered  and*  avenged, — ^in  her  joy 
he*  had  no  place. 

Beside  these  letters  of  the  passion  which  she  mocked, 
she  had  much  correspondence  to  glance  through  where 
she  sat  in  her  dressing-chamber  resting  for  a  half  hour, 
ere  she  should  attira  herself  for  a  costume-ball  at  one  of 
the  embassies : — from  the  last  of  such  entertainments  she 
had  been  summoned  to  find  a  husband  lying  dead  in  his 
great  Roman  palace  whose  latest  word  had  been,  "  do  not 
spoil  her  pleasure." 

But  of  this  she  did  not  think. 

One  letter  she  perused  a  little  more  earnestly  than  she 
did  those  of  honeyed  flattery,  or  eager  worship ;  it  was  from 
her  steward  at  her  chateau  in  the  south.  It  was  full  of 
humble  apology  and  regret  at  having  been  unable  to 
execute  her  most  august  commands. 

"Unable  to  make  my  theater  in  the  south  court  1"  she 
murmured  aloud,  as  she  read.  "  Intolerable  I"  If  be 
i^annot  obey  me  in  the  possible,  and  the  impossible,  I  will 
displace  him  with  some  one  who  will." 

A  line  farther  down  caught  her  sight :  she  saw  that  the 
command  he  herein  referred  to  was  touching,  not  the 
Tiew  theater  for  her  autumnal  gathering,  but  the  old 
truflfle-hiinter,  Aubin  Ralcor.  The  steward  wrote  that 
he  had  been  found  dead  on  his  bed  of  leaves  that  morn- 
ing ;  the  steward  regretted  that  death  should  have  been 
00  discourteous  as  to  precede  and  prevent  madame'i 
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wishes :  but  death  waa  such  a  democrat — it  would  uot  even 
respect  mailame's  orders.  The  steward  proceeded  to  say 
that  the  theater  ia  the  south  court  should  assuredly  bo 
ready  in  the  autumn,  as  niadame  desired:  death  could 
not  interfere  iu  this  case,  for  if  it  carried  off  a  workman, 
he  would  with  ease  be  supplied  :■ — Providence  was  boun- 
tiful and  made  laborora  invariably  in  excess  of  work. 

"  Poor  old  man, — It  is  a  pity!"  she  thought.  ''But  I 
am  glad  the  theater  is  sure  to  be  ready, ^ — there  are  glass- 
houses  by  millionaj  but  no  on©  has  had  a  glass  theater. 
It  will  illuminate  so  well,  and  sparkle  all  over  like  a  crys* 
taL" 

She  cast  his  letter  after  the  others,  and  went  to  the 
appareling  of  her  charms,  on  which  ahe  expended  so 
many  houra  of  ber  time,  so  many  seasong  of  her  medita- 
tion, in  the  same  pleasure  with  which  ahe  had  gazed  at 
the  necklet  of  the  Prince  Famcant  when  all  the  little, 
chirpiog,  waking  birds  beneath  the  eaves  had  seemed  to 
tell  her  there  was  naught  so  fair  as  she  on  earth. 

Princes  and  nobles  told  her  that  sweet  atory  now:  bat 
it  bad  lost  littlo  of  the  charm  it  had  posaessed  in  the 
ewallows'  first  telling. 

She  was  neither  ignorant  nor  of  slight  intellect,  as 
most  vain  women  are ;  she  had  alike  intelligence  and  wit 
of  an  unusual  keenness,  but  she  was  for  all  that  the  vain- 
est of  all  living  things.  She  adored  herself;  she  delighted 
in  that  exquisite  face  of  hera  to  which  she  owed  all  her 
captivity  of  the  world  ;  she  would  draw  the  heavy  burn- 
ished gold  of  her  tresses  through  her  hands;  she  would 
turn  her  head  over  her  shoulder  and  glance  at  herself, 
Narcissus-like  ;  she  would  gaze  into  the  slumbrous  night- 
like  depths  of  her  eyes,  with  a  never-ceasing  pride  and 
rejoicing  iu  her  own  loveliness. 

painters  aud  sculptors  had  reproduced  it  in  ©very 
manifold  phase ;  but  it  was  the  one  thing  of  which  she 
never  wearied; — ^tbe  only  thing. 

And  she  required  it  this  night  to  be  at  its  atmost  height  j 
she  desired  it  to  be  beyond  even  its  accustomed  measore: 
she  wanted  it  to  dazzlo,  enehain,  subdue,  appeal,  inflame, 
astonish,  and  subjiigatti  at  once,  and  in  even  an  un- 
wonted force.     For-  -this  ni^j ht  alone  for  the  firdt  time— 
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she  kiiew^  that  she  would  meet  the  man  who,  looking  m^* 
her  on  the  grape  wagon  of  the  harvest-feast,  had  said, 

••  She  cannot  be  of  the  people  1" 

She  had  never  met  him  hitherto,  although  the  repute 
of  his  fame  had  often  come  to  her.  Those  who  had 
guarded  her  life  had  avoided  him,  not  allowing  her  to 
divine  any  intent  or  perceive  any  purpose  in  their  so 
doing.  She  had  been  little  in  her  own  country,  not  at 
all  in  his ;  and  for  several  years  he  had  been  absent  in 
the  gilded  exile  of  a  great  stat«  duty,  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted and  executed  in  onerous  service  to  his  nation. 

But  she  had  remembered  him  with  a  curious  tenacity 
of  remembrance,  in  a  creature  so  prone  to  swiftest  ob- 
livion of  all  things.  She  had  listened  with  eagerness  to 
whatever  rumor  had  said  of  him,  playing  with  his  name 
as  it  will  ever  do  with  names  once  made  of  mark.  She 
had  often  wished,  with  a  curious  mingling  of  fear  and  of 
desire,  that  he  should  returi\  from  his  rule  in  the  East, 
and  cross  her  path  once  more. 

She  had  no  fear  that  recognition  of  her  would  ever 
-awake  in  him.  She  was  too  utterly  changed  ;  even  if  it 
had  been  possible  that  any  memory  of  a  child  seen  once 
on  a  summer  evening  could  remain  with  a  man  who  was 
occupied  with  the  full,  earnest,  arduous  and  lofty  career 
of  a  statesman  and  diplomatist. 

But  she  knew  that  she  herself  could  never  entirely 
banish  the  remembrance  of  how  he  had  seen  her ;  of  how 
she  had  wandered  through  his  picture-galleries,  a  name- 
less child ;  of  how  she  had  sat  in  his  farm-servants' 
dairy  chambers,  and  eaten  of  their  honey  and  their  bread, 
like  any  cowherd's  daughter. 

She  knew  that  she  could  never  wholly  forget  this ;  and 
the  remembrance  was  acute  suffering  to  her. 

She  would  go  into  his  presence  the  sovereign  of  hla 
world,  his  equal,  nay,  his  superior  in  rank,  a  beautiful, 
haughty,  courted,  idolized  woman :  and  she  would  al- 
ways remember  that  if  only  one  of  the  lowest  laborers 
on  his  land  could  recognize  her  and  tell  him  the  simple 
truth,  he  would  know  that  in  all  her  omnipotence  and 
with  all  her  attainments  she  was  little  better  after  all 
than  a  living  lie  to  the  world  that  adored  her. 
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Tbey  had  never  met;  they  were  to  meet  this  mght 
And  for  that  cause  she  aspired  to  make  her  beauty  look 
even  more  thaa  mortal,  and  for  the  sole  time  since  she 
had  seen  her  child's  face  mirrored  in  the  brown  deptha 
of  the  Loire,  was  tempted  to  be  almost  diecontonted  with 
that  gracious  arid  prodigal  gift,  and  to  de&irc  that  it 
should  even  be  something  yet  more  splendid  thau  it  was. 

Why  did  she  want  thie?^she  could  not  have  told,  lie 
would  not  know — Dever  coald  know — tlmt  when  he  f^houhl 
look  opon  her  now  he  should  see  the  same  features  that 
be  had  once  praised  when  he  had  ridden  at  evening  among 
(be  vine-fields  of  hia  own  lands.  But  .s^e knew; — and  she 
wanted  to  come  with  all  the  glory  and  magnificence  of  an 
empress  before  the  man  who  had  seen  her  last  as  a  peasant 
nhild  upon  a  vintage- wagon. 

Proud  as  she  was,  Viva's  was  only  half  the  pride  o( 
the  born  patrician;  the  other  half  was  the  pride  of  the 
Pompadours,  of  the  Cabarua,  of  the  Theodosias,  who 
have  sprnng  from  the  darkness  of  obscurity  into  the  blaze 
of  power.  Her  rank  had  grown  as  natural  to  her  as  it 
Is  to  any  legitimate  sovereign  ;  yet  it  was  perpetually 
marvelous  to  her  as  it  never  can  bo  to  those  who  have 
enjojed  possession  and  dignity  IVom  their  birth  upward. 

In  one  of  the  reception-chambers  of  the  pulace  to  which 
she  went  that  night,  a  knot  of  those  who  guide  the  des* 
tinies  of  oatious  were  standing  conversingf  at  the  moment 
of  her  entrance. 

One  of  them  leaned  his  arm  on  an  ebony  cabinet,  and 
was  turned  slightly  away  from  the  brilliancy  of  the 
thronged  rooms.  He  was  of  lofty  and  slender  stature; 
very  fair,  with  a  grave,  passionless  beauty  of  feature,  and 
an  exceeding  Bcrenity  and  pride  of  bearing:  a  man  to  be 
singled  out  by  the  most  careless  spectator,  whether  in  the 
presa  of  a  street  crowd  or  the  glitter  of  a  throne-room,— 
a  man  who  bore  ail  the  impress  of  one  who  had  played  a 
high  part,  and  held  a  high  name  among  the  world's 
leaders. 

The  ministers  speaking  with  him  paused  and  broke  off 
their  discourse,  and  glanced  through  the  rooms, 

**  There  she  is,''  said  one  of  tbem.  "  Did  you  ever  aee 
so  magniBcent  a  creature  f " 
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"  Wbat  I    Yoa  hare  never  met  her?^ 

"■  ^ever.  I  have  heard  so  oiiiich  of  her  tiutt  I  hmve,  I 
confess^  somewhat  av^oided  this  marrel,  the  cmtalogoe  of 
wbot»  charms  has  so  oftea  wearied  me,  and  whose  ca- 
prices I  haTe  knovn  to  izLterfere  with  the  most  serious 
deliberatLoa&** 

'^  Yoa  are  prgodiced.  Wait  until  joa  hare  seen  this 
sorceressw  Yoa  do  not  know  imtzl  then  how  beaotifal  a 
woman  can  be.** 

'''SarelT?    I  hare  seen  so  many  beaatifol  women." 

He  spoke  with  a  smile,  bat  with  a  certain  incredoloos 
indifference  to  the  subject  which  he  was  too  coarteous  to 
expre^.  Also,  it  was  true  that  he  had  aroided,  at  sach 
times  as  he  had  been  near  her  presence,  this  woman  of 
whom  they  spoke.  He  had  heard  nothing  of  her  that  at- 
tracted him ;  mach  that  repelled.  Her  coquetry,  her  cold- 
ness, her  n^lect  of  her  husband,  her  Imperioas  TolatUe 
caprices,  her  wayward  exercise  of  her  wide  power,  her 
absolute  abandonment  to  the  utmost  extravagance  of 
pleasure :  all  these  repulsed  his  taste  io  women. 

*'Yoa  are  skeptical/*  said  one  of  the  statesmen  beside 
him.     *'  Look  there,  then — and  believe." 

He  turned  his  head,  and  looked  as  they  bade  him. 

Among  the  brilliant  throng  he  saw  her,  diamond- 
crowned,  diamond-winged,  with  a  troop  of  little  children 
of  the  highest  races  in  the  land  playing  before  her  and 
behind  her  as  elves  and  fairies,  as  Pucks,  Peas-blossoms, 
Cobwebs,  and  all  the  joyous  band  of  Oberon,  scattering 
lilies  and  laburnums,  carnations  and  camellias  in  her  path. 
It  was  summer  still  for  her  and  them,  though  out  in  the 
streets  an  aged  woman  froze  to  death  in  an  archway,  from 
snow  and  from  starvation. 

"She  is  beautiful,  indeed  I"  said  Estmere,  under  his 
breath.  At  that  moment  she  passed  close  by  him,  in  the 
midst  of  her  laughing  cherubic  fairies, — and  their  glances 
met. 

She  saw  once  more  the  blue,  tranquil,  thoughtful  eyes 
that  she  had  likened  in  her  childhood  to  those  of  Arthur 
of  England — eyes  that  she  had  never  forgotten.     And  in 
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her  owD  there  came  a  look  of  recognition,  over  Lor  fiiee 
passed  a  flueh  of  surprise,  of  plet*aure,  and  of  appreheneion 
all  commingled.  The  look  was  gone,  the  warmth  wan 
faded,  almost  as  sooti  as  they  had  come,  but  he  had  caught 
them, — he  who,  to  his  own  knowledge,  never  had  beheld 
her.  Others  saw  them  also,  and  t bough t^ — ^"  Is  it  true 
that  they  have  never  met  before  ?" 

She  floated  past  him  fn  all  the  mag-nificence  of  her  pa- 
geant :  he  never  dreamed  that,  once  ere  then,  looking  at 
her  when  she  hail  sat  crowned  with  grape^leavcs  by  the 
peasantry  upon  his  lands,  he  had  said  of  her — '*She  cannot 
be  of  the  people." 

The  air  of  the  world  she  dwelt  in  transfigures  like  the 
breath  of  the  frost,  and  changes  the  wild-flower  spray  as 
though  by  magic  into  a  glittering,  chill,  exquisite  thing, 
dazzling  as  diamonds.  But  is  the  Bower's  fragrance  any 
longer  left  ? 

Awhile  later,  and  his  presentation  to  her  was  offered  in 
such  fashion  that  he  had  no  power  left  for  the  discourtesy 
of  refusal;  and  aa  he  bent  before  her  and  epoke  in  the 
melodious  chill  tones  that  she  still  rememljered,  she  could 
not,  with  all  her  eelf-command.  retain  the  perfect  calm 
and  negligence  of  her  accustomed  manner.  And  he,  a 
maa  far  too  higb-souled  for  vanity,  aud  far  too  wearied  to 
seek  for  conquest,  wondered  to  himself  what  interest  ho 
could  possess  for  this  patrician  coquette,  to  whom  he  was 
wholly  a  stranger. 

Ue  lingered  a  very  brief  while  beside  her  ;  and  passed 
onward,  resigning  his  place  to  her  more  eager  courtiers: 
for  the  6rat  time  she  had  failed  to  see  admiration  in  the 
glance  that  had  fallen  on  her,  for  the  first  time  a  chilliness 
of  disappointed  expectation  touched  her, 

**  The  lustinct  of  my  childhood  was  a  jost  one:  he  aloov 
looks  Vgreat,*"  she  thought,  and  in  her  soul  she  felt  with 
bitterness,  "And  he  alone  sees  no  beauty  in  me  I" 

8h€  often  looked  for  him  that  night,  but  she  saw  him 
no  more.     He  bad  quitted  Ihc  palace  very  early. 

''Is she  not  perfect  f" one  of  his  acquaiutance  had  asktHJ 
bim  that  night 

Eetmere  had  answered.  "No." 

"  No  1     What  does  she  lack,  then  V 
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"Feeling.     That  woman  lives  only  for  herself.'* 

And  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  they  met  thus : 
and  he  greeted  her  and  avoided  her  thns,  with  that  cere- 
monious courtesy  which  is  chillier  than  any  rudeness  or 
bitterness.  Seeing  him  continually  she  yet  saw  nothing 
of  him.  If  he  had  any  sentiment  toward  her,  it  was 
aversion  rather  than  homage;  yet,  from  the  high-bred 
serenity  of  his  habitual  manner,  she  could  not  extract  so 
much  flattery  as  would  have  even  been  found  in  censure 
or  in  insolence.  He  simply  neglected  her  :  keener  aflFront, 
harder  offense,  there  could  scarcely  have  been  against 
her. 

The  exception  of  this  one  man  from  her  subjugation 
moved  her  to  more  interest  in  him  than  she  ever  felt  for 
any  of  those  who  had  been  fooled  by  her  glance  and 
made  wretched  by  her  word.  Although  she,  from  a  cer- 
tain lofty  pride  in  her,  had  been  utterly  untouched  by 
any  of  the  passion  she  inspired,  she  had  never  restrained 
herself  from  the  fullest  exercise  of  her  sway  over  men's 
souls;  she  had  never  forborne  from  using  the  power 
that  her  beauty  bestowed  on  her,  using  it  with  the  utter- 
most witchery  and  enhancement  that  were  possible.  She 
had  seen  the  extremes  of  passion,  of  devotion,  of  despair: 
she  had  studied  the  natures  of  her  many  lovers,  till  she 
had  gained  as  deep  an  insight  into  their  weakness  as 
Coriolis  herself  could  have  attained.  And  Estmere  alone 
escaped  her, — the  only  man  whom  she  had  been  tempted 
to  meet  with  interest,  to  treat  with  reverence ! 

Nor  could  she  have  her  vengeance  for  his  neglect  by 
mockery  of  him,  by  disdain  for  him.  He  was  as  far  re- 
moved from  her  satire  as  he  was  from  her  seductions. 
There  was  that  about  him  which  hashed  the  vengeful 
ironies  that  rose  to  her  lips.  He  had  an  influence  over 
her  that  she  could  not  resist,  even  while  his  studious 
avoidance  of  her  most  deeply  incensed  and  mortified  her. 

He  was  "great,"  as  her  childish  fancy  had  felt.  Not 
by  rant,  or  wealth,  or  honor,  in  which  very  many  of  her 
present  world  could  far  excel,  and  almost  all  could  equal, 
him ;  but  by  the  force  of  natural  character,  which  gave 
an  unstudied  greatness  to  all  his  thoughts,  motives,  and 
actions;  which  lent  a  perfect  and  harmonious  repose  to 
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hia  alighteat  words  aad  moTements  j  which  rendered  every* 
thing  that  waa  unworthy,  msincero,  untruo,  or  exagger- 
ated, impossible  to  bim;  aad  which  made  base  thingi 
show  their  baseness,  Ijiog  lips  halt  ia  their  falsehood, 
and  unreal  preteosiona  sink  to  their  due  insigTiificanca 
before  him.  He  was  a  BtateBmaa,  an  orator,  a  leader; 
and  waB  great  in  all  these;  but  greater  in  nothing  than 
in  the  dignity  and  Bimplicity  of  his  life,  public  and  pri- 
vate:  justj  eincore,  incapable  of  time-serv^ice,  indifferent 
CO  every  splendid  bribe,  gentle  of  temper,  if  severe  in  judg- 
ment, b*  won  the  reverence  of  all  who  came  near  his 
iuBuenee,  and  waa  honored  even  by  the  foes  who  resented 
tbe  proud  silence  of  his  temperament  and  the  patrician 
tenets  of  his  code*. 

And  it  was  precisely  this  character  which  attracted  the 
mutinous,  brilliant,  uncertain,  and  imperioua  nature  of 
this  capricious  and  wayward  woman.  She  was  in  her 
Bweetest  moodB  when  be  was  near;  she  gave  him  her 
gayest  wit,  her  airiest  grace,  her  fairest  smiles,  and  her 
most  dazzlitij^  radiance; — al!  m  vaiu, 

Not  the  coldest  word  of  admiration  ever  passed  his  lips 
to  Ler;  and  she  never  once  could  change  the  calm,  pas- 
signless,  grave  regard  of  the  deep-blue  meaitative  eye§ 
that  were  like  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Augustus. 


CHAPTER  XLIT. 


Ih  a  miserable  garret  in  the  Quarter  of  the  Od^on,  a 
boy  of  eighteen  lay  on  his  little  truckle-bed,  prostrate 
with  ague  and  with  fever. 

Although  the  winter  had  stolen  into  earliest  spring,  the 
weather  was  still  bitter,  and  full  of  snow  and  ice,  and 
sweeping  northern  winds.  The  youth  suffered  greatly. 
He  was  an  ari-stufleut ;  the  seventh  son  of  a  poor  wid- 
owed woman,  who  kept  a  wretched  wine  and  lobncco 
flhop  in  the  extreme  east  of  France.  He  conld  have  had 
no  help  from  her  if  he  had  asked  for  it,  and  he  waa  too 
SQ  HI 
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proad  and  too  tender  of  heart  to  ask,  choosing  rather  to 
perish  in  this  Paris,  that  had  been  the  Eden  of  his  de- 
sires, than  to  take  one  copper  fraction  from  that  scanty 
store  of  his  helpless  mother.  He  dreamed  divine  dreamt 
of  his  own  future,  of  the  honors  he  would  win,  of  thi 
medals  he  would  bear  off,  of  the  pictures  he  would  paint, 
of  the  prize  he  would  earn  that  would  send  him  to  study 
amid  the  greatness  of  Rome ;  and,  meantime,  he  orna- 
mented sweetmeat-boxes,  as  a  means  of  livelihood  in  such 
days  as  his  tertian  ague  left  him  free,  and  endured  the 
daily  agonies  that  killed  Gilbert  and  Hegisippe  Moreau, 
and  still  kill  their  kind — lads  that  an  imperial  nation  has 
no  time  to  count. 

He  was  very  ill,  very  miserable,  very  lonely;  he  was 
of  a  shy  and  silent  temper,  and  had  made  no  friends. 
His  last  coin  was  gone ;  he  was  too  tortured  by  his  dis- 
ease to  work.  He  thought  he  should  die,  and  die  alone. 
And  at  eighteen  both  death  and  solitude  are  hard. 

He  was  glad  to  hear  a  knock  at  his  door — ^glad  even 
though  it  were  but  his  landlord,  to  whom  he  owed  rent, 
come  again  to  curse  him  for  a  sickly  beggar.     When  he 
saw  who  it  was  that  entered,  his  hollow  eyes  lightened  ' 
with  an  exceeding  joy. 

"It  is  you !"  he  said,  softly,  with  a  sigh  of  infinite  con- 
tent and  gratitude. 

His  visitant  came  up  to  him,  and  smiled,  and  spoke 
pleasant,  soothing,  cheerful  words,  and  let  a  little  black 
monkey  leap  out  of  his  arms  and  play  her  antics  on  the 
pallet  till  they  brought  a  wan  laughter  on  to  the  boy's 
white  cracked  lips.  Then  he  thrust  some  billets  of  wood 
that  he  had  brought  under  his  arm  into  the  empty  stove, 
and  set  light  to  them,  and  flung  open  the  lattice  for  the 
cold  but  crisp  air  to  enter ;  he  poured  some  rich  wine  out 
of  a  flask  he  had  in  his  pocket  into  a  tin  pot,  and  heated 
it  when  the  wood  had  caught  flame  ;  he  gave  it  to  the  lad 
upon  the  bed,  with  spices  simmering  in  it,  and  a  fresh 
roll  of  white  flour  to  eat  with  it.  Finally,  he  sat  himself 
down  beside  the  one  little  deal  t&ble,  on  which  the 
brushes,  and  colors,  and  boxes  waiting  for  ornamentation 
stood,  and  drew  one  of  the  sweetmea^ trunks  to  him,  and 
began  to  paint  on  it,  and  gild  its  sides,  and  tnake  it  gay 
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with  flowers  aud  friiitB  tind  birdfi,  expending  on  it  all  tbe 
fair  conceits  of  a  Inxuriant  fancy. 

The  youth  lay  still  and  watched  him  with  all  the  grati- 
tude he  was  too  weak  to  utter  in  speech. 

Seven  timea  in  two  weeks  had  his  savior  come  thus; 
and  restored  life  to  him  j  had  done  his  labor  for  him ;  and 
brought  him  the  coins  of  his  wage-,  had  silenced  the 
wrath  and  the  complaints  of  the  landlord  \  and  spoken  of 
the  coming  spring,  aud  of  the  healing  it  would  bear  upon 
its  wings.  Spoken,  too,  of  a  cottage  that  he  knew  in  the 
village  of  Barbizan,  where,  for  a  trifle  a  week,  a  lad  might 
be  housed  aod  fed,  and  watch  the  great  painters  in  their 
holiday,  and  have  around  him  all  the  sweetness  of  the 
forest  air,  aod  see  the  primroses  bud  forth  from  among 
the  moss,  and  the  rabbits  steal  among  the  fern,  and  the 
tender  leaves  of  the  ouka  unfold  in  the  blight  young  year. 

And  when  he  had  tried  to  thank  hiiu,  and  to  ask  him 
who  he  was  and  whence  he  came,  his  redeemer  had 
laughed  a  little,  and  answered  only: 

'*Tutl— I  am  Trieotrin." 

Aod  the  boy,  though  but  a  new-comer  into  the  city,  had 
known  all  that  the  name  spoke  \  and  had  asked  no  more. 

His  friend  sat  there  through  half  the  day,  painting  the 
lids  of  the  boxes,  wasting  on  them  a  hundred  delicate 
graces,  a  hundred  grotesque  fancies,  a  hundred  forms  of 
loveliness  and  picturesqueness;  because  when  genius 
abides  in  a  man  it  will  never  let  him  do  aught  ill,  but  will 
ever  thrust  itself  out  in  any  work  of  his  hand,  be  it  of  th© 
simplest  or  the  slightest. 

He  was  only  painting  on  sugar-boxes  that  would  lie 
sold  for  tenpence  a  piece.  But  the  creative  power  in  hint 
called  beauty  into  these  common  things,  and  ho  sketched 
on  them  as  a  king's  painter  sketches  on  a  pal ace^or nice. 

Twice  or  thrice  be  paused  to  give  some  food  or  some 
wine  to  the  lad.  Sometimes  he  went  on  with  his  labor 
in  unbroken  silence.  Sometiraea  he  called  boyish  laugh- 
ter on  to  the  youth's  pale  lips  by  gay  drolleries  of  story 
or  airy  vagaries  of  wit.  Sometimes  he  spoke — and  this 
was  oftetiest — of  that  little  neat  in  Barbiaaii,  where  so 
BOOD  the  breath  of  the  spring  would  be  briuging  the  birds 
from  their  nests,  the  foliage  from  the  boughs^  the  roBoa 
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from  the  briars,  the  wild  hyacinths  from  the  grass ;  and 
where  he  said  that  the  boy  shoald  go. 

Then,  when  he  had  done  all  the  work  that  was  there, 
he  bade  the  lad  a  cheerful  good  night ;  left  him  with  a 
big  jug  of  milk  beside  him  to  ease  his  thirst ;  piled  more 
wood  on  the  stove ;  and  went  carrying  the  boxes  with 
him,  that  he  might  get  the  payment  for  them,  and  pnt  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  who  had  sworn  that  if  the 
rent  went  unpaid  the  youth  should  be  turned  out  in  the 
street. 

As  he  went  down  the  stairs  a  child  met  him,  sent  from 
the  house  that  he  dwelt  in,  with  a  letter  received  in  his 
absence. 

His  face  changed  color  as  he  broke  the  seal  and  read 
the  one  line  within  it — it  was  simply: 

"  Can  you  come  to  me  during  the  day  V* 

He  knew  in  whose  handwriting  that  brief  summons 
was  penned — knew  it,  without  the  armorial  bearings  and 
the  cipher  that  decorated  the  glossy  sheet. 

A  thrill  of  hot  delight  ran  through  him.  His  heart 
beat  quickly  and  joyously ;  his  eyes  flashed  and  lightened 
with  pleasure. 

She  had  not  wholly  forgotten  I 

He  watched  her  life;  but  he  scarce  ever  went  into 
her  presence.  He  had  accepted  oblivion,  and  he  was  too 
proud  to  assert  a  claim  that  she  had  forgotten.  She  was 
happy, — he  lyt  her  be.  If  ever  the  time  came  when  she 
knew  what  grief  was,  he  would  then  go  to  her,  not  before. 

But  with  her  summons  fresh  joy  flashed  through  him. 
He  did  not  pause  to  speculate,  to  wonder,  to  doubt ;  he 
"  only  cared  for  the  fact  that  once  more  he  had  become  a 
desire  and  a  necessity  in  her  life. 

He  did  the  duty  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself  first 
He  turned  down  the  street  in  which  the  bonbon  box-maker 
dwelt,  sold  his  merchandise,  received  a  gold  piece  in  ex- 
change, and  appeased  with  it  the  landlord's  avaricious 
greed.  Then  he  was  free ;  and  went  with  the  swiftness 
of  a  greyhound  whither  she  had  called  him. 

His  pulses  were  throbbing  and  his  brain  was  dizzy  as 
he  was  ushered  into  her  presence.  He  did  not  know 
what  he  hoped,  yet  hope  was  strong  in  him.     He  gave 
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Joy  ftway  so  often ^  with  such  laWsh  haads,  to  others,  it 
couIq  not  seem  straage  to  him  on©  day  that  gift  might  he 
returtwd  back  into  his  own  breast. 

*'Yoa  sent  for  me?"  he  asked,  eagerly,  with  that 
radiaatc  stil)  on  his  face,  as  he  approat'hed  her. 

She  ittrned  to  him  with  the  inatiDctive  coquetry  of  her 
nature. 

"  You  never  come  to  see  me  aalesB  I  do !" 

The  tffproach  was  very  sweet  to  him;  the  tone  was 
like  t ho  tic-cent  of  her  early  years. 

"Why  do  I  not?"  he  said,  gently.  "It  is  because 
such  woQitsn  as  you  do  not  have  one  want  left  for  those 
who  can  only  britig  them  love  to  fill  up.  Yon  kaow  too 
well  that  if  you  ever  thought  of  nie " 

He  paused  abruptly ;  in  his  code  Ibo  one  who  stood  as 
creditor  for  an  unpaid  debt  of  gratitude  mast  never  urge 
a  claim  forgotten  by  the  debtor.  Moreover,  he  who  had 
loved  her  all  her  life  through  waa  too  proud  to  speak  to 
her  of  a  love  she  had  chosen  to  cast  away,  undesired^  un- 
recalled. 

"I  do  often  think  of  you,'*  she  murmured,  hurriedly. 
**  Can  you  deem  m©  so  dead  to  all  feeling?  You  t  who 
were  all  the  world  to  me  oncel^' 

"  There  is  no  need  to  remember  that.  Others  have 
done  much  greater  things  for  you  since.  But  is  there 
any  service  I  can  render  you  now  ?" 

The  unintentional  reproach  which  lay  in  the  inference 
that  she  must  have  some  need  of  him  or  she  would  not 
have  remembered  him,  escaped  her. 

*'  Service? — no/'  she  answered,  with  a  tinge  of  embar- 
rassment     "  Do  you  recollect  Lord  Estmere?" 

He  started,  and  moved  slightly  away ;  all  the  glow, 
and  light,  and  warmth  died  from  off  his  face  i  his  eyes, 
which  had  dwelt  on  her  with  such  gladness  and  *uch  fond- 
ness, lost  their  radiance. 

"  la  it  of  him  you  desire  to  speak  to  me  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  him  again,  that  is  all,*'  she  anBW<ated  io- 
differently,  conscious  how  insufficient  must  seem  the  cause 
for  the  action.  "  A  nd — if  I  remember  rightly,  yo'i  seemed 
to  know  much  of  him.     Is  it  so  ?" 

"  I  know  of  him — yes. " 

3t* 
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"  Then — do  you  know  anything  of  him  that  the  world 
does  not  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  that?" 

"Why?"  she  said,  impatiently,  while,  in  her  own  de- 
spite, a  flush  of  shame  for  the  interest  she  had  allowed 
herself  to  show  for  a  man  who  gave  her  no  homage  and 
no  admiration,  passed  quickly  over  her  face.  *'  It  seemed 
strange  to  meet  him  in  the  world — that  is  all." 

*'  You  fear  his  recognition  ?" 

*'  Oh,  no !  What  have  /  in  common  with  the  child 
crowned  in  that  village-wagon  I"  she  interrupted  him 
with  capricious  impatience,  forgetful  of  the  cruelty  to  him 
that  lay  in  the  scornful  sentence.  "  I  was  only  curions 
to  hear  anything  you  could  tell  me  of  him ;  because " 

"  He  interests  you  ?" 

She  laughed  with  careless,  contemptuous  indifference ; 
but  he  saw  that  her  eyes  fell,  and  that  the  flush  was  still 
on  her  face. 

"  Interest  I  I  think  nothing  interests  me, — except  new 
diamonds!  I  mean,  because, — I  imagined,  you  must 
some  time  or  other  have  come  in  contact  with  him.  Was 
I  right?" 

**  Lord  Estmere  and  I  are  total  strangers." 

*'  Do  you  think  any  ill  of  him  ?" 

"  I  believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  high- 
souled  men  on  earth." 

The  answer  was  sincere,  and  given  in  the  purity  of 
truth ;  but  it  went  hard  with  him,  for  all  that,  to  give  it 
utterance. 

She  looked  at  him  silently  a  moment ;  swift  in  penetra- 
tion, when  she  was  not  too  careless  to  exercise  the  power, 
she  saw  that  there  was  something  withheld  from  her. 

'*Then — do  you  know  anything  of  his  life  that  the 
world  does  not  ?" 

"  Of  his  life  ?     Nothing." 

"  There  was  some  terrible  story  of  his  wife,  was  there 
not?" 

'•  She  was  false  to  him — yes.  The  story  is  known  to 
the  whole  world.  She  was  a  high-born  woman,  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  woman,  and  as  sensual  and  as  vile  as 
an^  courtesan,  at  soul.    He  wedded  her  when  he  was  but 
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a  jpotith  ;  he  adored  ber,  I  believe ;  and  &bo — -lived  witk 
him  a  few  years  onlj  to  dishonor  his  name  foreT&r  for 
sake  of  a  Qreek  slave  in  their  household  1' 

"A  Greek  slave  I" 

*'  Well— with  the  nature  and  the  vices  of  a  slave ;  cow- 
ardly,  timorous,  false,  and  veogeful.  The  creature  had 
owed  all  to  Estraere's  racCf~-a  haodaomo  boy  of  Athens, 
made  first  page  and  then  secretary  ;  an  Adonis,  pam- 
pered and  caressed  for  hia  girlish  loveUneas ;  a  graceful 
hound  that  hrst  fawned  and  theti  bit!  That  was  tha 
paramour  for  whom  Eustace  Estmcre  was  abandoned  ;^ 
abandoaed,  I  say  1  The  sin  was  not  half  so  openly  siDned. 
It  was  the  old  talo  of  treachery  and  dishonor  which  did 
not  hesitate  to  taint  bis  own  hearthstone  1" 

"  But  she  is  divorced  from  him  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  But  do  you  thiuk  that  such  a  stain  can 
ever  leave  a  man's  iife  as  it  found  it?  do  you  think  the 
publicity  of  so  close  a  shame  <3an  even  pass  away  from  a 
proud  aud  a  sensitive  nature  ?" 

"  That  ia  true  ;  I  forgot." 

She  thought  of  the  grave  fair  face  that  she  had  once 
likened  to  the  "  King  of  the  great  PendragOQship,?^  and  of 
the  anguish  which  in  youth  had  gnawed  at  the  heart  of 
the  man  now  so  passionless  and  so  tranquih 

She  perceived  that  some  chord  she  could  not  trace  con- 
^lected  Tricotrin  with  the  dishonor  for  which  he  felt  so 
fttienly.  She  remembered  too,  more  vividly  than  she  re- 
knambered  most  thitjgs  of  that  forgotten  time,  the  impa- 
tience with  which  he  had  heard  her  quote  Estniere*s 
pratfeie  of  her  after  the  vine-festivah  She  did  not  know 
that  her  young  Faust  of  the  golden  toys  bad  been  the 
ftOD  of  this  dishonored  wife.  She  did  not  know  that  he 
withheld  that  fact  from  her  lest  its  disquietude  should 
hauDt  and  disturb  her  peace. 

"  Then  jou  can  tell  me  no  more  of  him  than  thia  F''  ehe 
said  at  last,  with  a  certain  disappoLutmeut  in  her  voice. 

He  looked  quickly  at  her. 

"  Of  Estmere  ?  No/'  he  said,  with  bitter  impatience. 
"  What  is  it  you  can  want  to  be  told  ?  His  career  lies 
tjefom  the  world;  he  Is  a  great  man;  and  pays  the  pen- 
alty of  such  greatness  in  having  tho  stare  of  a  millioa 
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curious  eyes  fastened  on  every  dearest  secret  of  his  pri- 
vate life.  Love  betrayed  him;  he  wedded  hiniself  to 
public  ambitions.  You  can  tell  better  than  I  whether 
they  content  him :  if  you  take  interest  sufficient  in  tim 
to  make  the  matter  your  study." 

She  gave  a  restless  movement. 

''  I  imagine  Lord  Estmere  has  other  aims  beside  hap- 
piness. I  scarcely  think  any  great  man  is  likely  to  be 
happy ;  that  belongs  to  peasants,  to  students,  t'o  youth, 
and  provincialism.  It  is  not  much  known  in  his  world 
and  in  mine.  If  we  are  amused  it  is  the  utmost  we  ask. 
You  do  not  think  it  possible  that  he  should  recognize 
me?" 

•'You  fear  it?" 

''  Fear  itl"  she  echoed,  as  she  rose  with  an  impetuous 
movement,  and  turned  her  head  instinctively  to  the  mir- 
ror. "  Fear  it  I  Good  Heaven  1  Of  course  I  fear  it — 1 
should  die  of  shame  I " ' 

"  You  live  on  falsehood,  then  ?  A  dangerous  food — 
one  sure,  soon  or  late,  to  end  in  utter  famine.  But  you 
need  have  no  dread  on  this  score.  You  were  but  a  fair 
child  then ;  now " 

"  Now  ?" — she  laughed  softly,  a  low,  victorious  laugh 
of  conscious  power. 

"  Now — you  know  well  enough  what  you  are.  Every 
man  tells  it  you  in  eloquence  that  would  be  the  most  sick- 
ening tale  you  could  hear  were  not  vanity  the  sole  passion 
that  knows  no  satiety  I" 

She  made  no  reply ;  a  flush  of  resentment  gleamed  in 
her  brilliant  eyes,  and  unspoken  words  trembled  passion- 
ately on  her  lips.  She  held  them  back  by  the  lingering 
remembrance  of  the  gratitude  she  owed  him  ;  she  knew 
that  she  could  not  deny  him  the  right  of  a  speech  that 
none  else  would  have  dared  to  utter  to  her. 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence  many  moments 

"You  never  think  of  a  second  marriage?"  he  asked, 
suddenly, 

"  Think  of  it  I — I  cannot  choose  but  think  of  it !  It  is 
always  being  forced  upon  my  thoughts  I  But  if  you  mean 
do  I  intend  one, — no  I" 

"And  wherefore?" 
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"Ask  me  rather  why  I  aliould  I"  she  said,  with  a  care- 
less laugh.     "  What  is  there  I  could  gain  by  it?" 

"  Gain  13  your  only  god,  then  ?" 

"  That  is  very  harsh  1  I  do  not  think  I  am  ai^aricioua. 
But  I  have  absolutely  all  that  I  can  desire  j  I  should  risk 
jarring  the  harmony  of  my  life,  and  I  should  add  nothing 
worth  adding  to  it  by  any  other  alliance.  Besides, — my 
liberty  charms  me.  I  might  marry  for  a  throne  perhaps ; 
but  there  are  none  vacant  just  now !" 

The  levity  and  negligence  of  the  reply  grated  cruelty 
on  him: — she  spoke  of  wedding  with  the  sovereigns  of 
the  earth  as  though  she  were  imperial  born,  to  the  mao 
but  for  whose  charity  she  would  have  been  left  to  beg- 
gary and  bastardy  I 

*'  Yoa  spouk  in  jest,"  he  said  gravely.  **  Such  jests  are 
well  enough  lu  such  a  youth  as  yours,  but  if  you  have  no 
other  creed  with  which  to  meet  the  weariness  of  waning 
years  and  the  loneliness  of  age,  I  pity  you  I" 

•'  Pity  me  /" 

She  laughed  in  all  the  glory  of  her  beauty,  all  the  pteof- 
lude  of  her  power,  all  the  rich  and  full  sufticiency  of  her 
existence  I 

"  Yea,  I  pity  you,"  be  answered  her,  with  that  accent 
in  his  voice  which  had  always  stilled  and  moved  her  io 
her  childhood.  *'  Even  from  women  as  beautiful  as  you, 
time  steals  their  charms;  time  brings  satiety,  lassitudf*, 
envy,  and  the  disappointment  of  dead  hopes;  time  coo- 
froata  them  with  rivals,  and  takes  the  bloom  from  the 
cheeks,  and  the  ligrht  from  the  eyes,  and  the  gladness  from 
the  soul :  in  those  days  of  darkness  it  will  bo  ill  with  yon 
if  in  the  days  of  your  youth  you  have  only  gained  vani- 
ties that  wither  and  ambitious  that  cloy,  if  you  have  not 
learneij  the  sweetness  and  strength  that  lie  in  unselfish 
love  ami  impersonal  thought.  You  reign  now— ah,  yes  I 
And  i  ca^n  well  understand  how  your  kingdom  is  so  fair 
that  you  never  remember  how  time  like  the  .sea  eats  away 
its  bright  shores,  and  how  with  each  year  it  will  grow  less 
- — aud  losa — and  loss, — wlien  once  the  season  of  your 
youth  is  passed.  But  what  I  fear  for  you,  in  your  future, 
are  the  bitterness  and  the  solitude  that  you  will  know, 
if»— having  disdained  the  anchorage  of  love^ — yoa  shall  be 
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left  aluQB  oa  the  rock  of  your  pride,  when  your  ku.gc 
ot  beauty  Las  Bunk  out  of  Bight  beneath  the  tide  of  the 
devourbf,^  years." 

The  roice  that  she  had  known  so  well  j  the  poetic  lan- 
guag'e  that  had  used  to  move  her  heart  like  niuBic  bad 
still  their  spell  for  her  j  she  listened,  incredulous  and  un- 
willing to  be  touch edj  jet  stirred  by  the  words  against 
her  own  desire. 

But  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  the  habits  of  mockery  in 
her  would  not  let  her  own  to  that  reluctant  emotion. 

'  Yon  mistake  very  much,  1  think  I^'  she  said,  negli- 
gently, **  I  do  not  believe  a  woman's  power  so  evaneS' 
cent ;  when  yonth  goes  there  is  intellect  left  I  am  little 
of  a  student,— but  the  play  of  political  power  amusea  mo 
well.  As  for  love, — pray  credit  me  I  that  may  be  the  Al- 
piia  and  Omega  of  provincial  life,  it  is  merely  one  among 
a  thousand  other  arts  and  distractions  in  the  world  that 
I  live  in.  You  may  bear  it  made  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  existence  at  a  pea3ant*s  bridal ;  but  it  wears  another 
aspect  in  our  drawing-rooms," 

**  I  know.  It  la  represented  by  vice,  intriguej  ambi- 
tion, and  avarice  I  Madame  do  Liri4 — think  me  as  harsh 
as  you  will, — I  confess  that  the  courtesan,  who  dances  in 
the  paint  and  tinsel  of  her  wretched  trade,  is  not  in  my 
sight  much  the  inferior  of  you  great  ladiet^,  who  wed 
yourselves  for  gain,  and  intrigue  for  aggrandizement  from 
your  bridal  to  jour  death -hour  I  I  am  not  euro,  after  all, 
that  when  in  your  childhood  I  dissuaded  you  from  en- 
trance on  an  actress's  career,  I  did  not  withhold  you  from 
the  more  honest,  if  the  leas  lucrative,  position  of  the 
two." 

She  heard  him  in  mnte  amaze,  her  eyes  surveying  with 
a  grand  wrath  the  man  who  dared  bring  such  bare  truths 
as  these  into  her  presence;  who  dared  force  the  naked- 
neris  of  an  uupolished  fact  upon  the  elegant  artiflces  of  her 
daily  life.  She  said  nothing;  but  with  a  bow,  in  which 
all  her  anger  and  all  her  dignity  were  mutely  uttered,  sho 
swept  past  him  and  out  of  the  chamber, 

''Can  nothing  teach  him  what  I  have  become!"  she 
thought,  with  passionate  forgctfulness  of  evcrj  ether 
th'Ug  than  of  her  owu  eminence  and  sovereignty 
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It  seemed  to  her  almost  a  crime  against  her  that  a  man 
(Should  live  who  held  it  in  his  power  thus  to  arraiifii  and 
lo  insult  her. 

She  forgot  that  she  had  eummoned  him ;  she  onlj  re- 
meuibered  that  he  bad  dared  to  speak  to  her — the  truth. 

When  she  bad  left  him,  he  paced  to  and  fro  the  deserted 
room,  with  his  head  sunk  upon  his  chesti  and  his  heart 
sick  within  him, 

She  had  stung  him  far  more  deeply  than  she  had 
dreamed:  she  had  dealt  him  a  blow  she  had  been  all  un- 
conscious of  BtrikiDg.  He  had  come  to  her  bidding  with 
the  gladness  of  a  love  eager  to  spend  its  loyalty  in  service, 
with  the  unselfishness  of  a  tenderness,  oblivious  of  its 
own  claims,  and  grateful  for  mere  remembrance;  and  he 
had  been  only  met  with  the  name  of  Estnierel 

"  Must  he  have  all— even  her  thoughts  I"  he  said,  la 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul.  The  time  had  been,— nay,  the 
time  was  still, — when,  thinking  of  the  career  of  the  great 
noble,  he  had  balanced  its  pain ,  its  toil,  its  fretting  ambi- 
tions, its  early  dishonor,  its  surrender  to  the  fetters  of 
public  service  against  the  freedom  and  the  careless  joys 
of  his  own  life,  and  had  laughed  as  he  felt  how  free  was 
the  one  from  the  cares  of  the  other.  Now  for  the  first 
time  there  arose  that  which  he  envied  Estmere. 

For,  the  love  with  which  ho  had  loved  the  fair  child  who 
had  wandered  with  him  through  the  illuminated  streets 
of  the  rejoicing  city, — who  had  lauj^hed  with  him  among 
the  vineyards  of  her  river-home,  aijd  danced  for  him  with 
the  wild  poppies  in  her  hair,  and  sung  to  him  as  she 
bounded  aloft  upon  the  grape-press,^ — was  love  tenfold 
more  passionate,  because  tenfold  more  hopeless,  for  this 
impenous  and  peerless  woman  who  would  almost  have 
scorued  to  yield  her  beauty  even  to  a  raonart'h'g  em- 
braces. 

As  he  loH.  her  palace,  the  song  so  often  on  his  lips  was 
silent ;  his  head,  always  so  galUnUy  urect,  was  sunk  ;  hla 
heart  was  heavy  within  him. 

Tie  thought  he  had  eontroned  this  weakness  U\  him; — 
but  though  passion  when  blessed  with  possession  flies  as 
fast  as  the  hues  of  the  raijjbow,^ — passion,  whose  only 
food  is  pain,  glows  on  and  on,  unbleuched,  like  the  red  in 
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an  Egyptian  sky,  through  the  long  years  of  diought  and 
famine. 

He  bent  his  steps  toward  the  religious  hospital,  where 
a  few  nights  before  he  had  left  the  dying  frame  of  his 
enemy. 

The  words  that  he  had  lately  spoken  had  recalled  to 
him  a  forgotten  duty. 

"Is  it  better  with  him ?"  he  asked  at  the  entrance- 
gate. 

"  Scarcely.     He  will  never  recover,  we  think." 

"  I  have  three  gold  pieces  on  me ;  all  I  have :  will  you 
take  them  ?" 

"  Take  them  ?     For  this  man  ?" 

"Yes — spend  it  for  him  in  such  fashion  as  seems 
wisest  to  you  ;  I  will  bring  more  shortly.  If  it  be  possi- 
ble, employ  what  I  can  bring,  so  that  when  he  goes  forth 
once  more  to  the  world  he  may  have  a^chance  of  purer 
life, — if  that  can  be." 

"  You  know  him  ?" 

**  1  know  of  him." 

*'  And  you  are  his  friend  ?" 

"  No.     His  foe." 

"  His  foe  ?     And  yet ?     Well,  it  shall  be  as  you 

say. " 

"  I  thank  you.  All  I  desire  is, — never  let  him  learn 
that  it  was  I  who  brought  him  here,  or  that  it  is  I  who 
do  this  thing.  Give  him  no  burden  of  gratitude  save  to 
yourselves." 

Then  he  turned  away,  and  went  on  through  the  night 
once  more. 

They  were  well  used  to  him,  and  asked  him  no  qiieB- 
tions. 

Since  he  had  saved  this  miserable  life  from  dissolution, 
lie  deemed  that  he  had  a  right  to  give  it  one  added  chance 
to  cleanse  itself  from  crime.  But  the  hate  that  he  bore  to 
him  as  his  enemy  was  none  the  less  keen  and  burningi 
because  justice  to  him  as  a  fallen  wretch  outweighed  it. 
"  The  thing  which  I  should  have  done  as  just  to  a  stran- 
ger, must  I  do  as  none  the  less  just  to  my  foe,"  was  the 
princi|)le  which  his  actions  followed.  The  laws  of  men 
were  not  the  laws  of  life.     Yet,  nevertheless,  he  could 
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l»»*fe  slam  the  Greek  who  lay  jonder  hod  he  givea  rein 

I  to  bis  passion, 

**  And  the  woman  lived  who  could  forsake  Estmere  ftv.' 

that  Judas  I"  be  mused  as  he  paced  the  gloomy  streets 
i  backward   to  the  gayer   quarters  of  the  city<     "Truly 

there  are  women  who  turn  lo  evil  as  the  a  wine  to  filth  ; 
,  and  know  BO  more  than  swioe  the  pearls  that  lie  beneath 

u         their  feet  1" 

^m 

^1  Tn  a  by  street,  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  Paris,  ther© 
^P  dwelt  an  artist  who  had  suddenly  achieved  fame — so  sud- 
"  denly  that  he  had  bad  no  time  to  change  his  abode,  ttf  meet 
hie  new  visitant,  Fortune, — a  guest  who  has  ever  had 
I  a  carious  habitude  of  chao^lng  the  broken  chairs,  the 

I  chipped  pipe-trays,  the  lame  legfged  table,  the  lumber  and 

^B     the  poverty  of  a  painter's  work-room,  into  costly  couches, 
^M     antique  bronzes,  ebony  cabinets,  eastern  embroideries, 
picturesque  color,  and  luxurious  ease,  but  who  not  unfre- 
^^     quently  turns  out  with  the  old  rubbish,  a  witch-stone  that 
^H    she  found  there,  called  genius.     Critics  and  conQoisseura 
^V    rarely,  however,  detect  its  absence. 
^M         This  artist,  Paul  Leiis,  was  not  young  when  Fortune 
^^     suddenly  bethought  herself  of  him ;  and  he  clung  to  his 
witch-stone;  and  he  did  not  care  to  leave  that  old  faitiil- 
^H     iar  nook  high  under  the  roof,  where  he  had  spent  so  many 
^H    boheraiau  yeara^ — where  he  bad  known  what  it  was  to  have 
^H    to  lie  in  bed  all  day  in  winter  to  beep  from  perishing  of 
^P    cold,  to  have  to  scratch  little  pictures  for  sweetnieat-hoxes 
^^     to  get  a  nioutbrul  of  onions  and  bread  j  to  have  to  face  a 
dieh  without  bread,  a  Btove  without  warmth,  a  pipe  with- 
out smoke,  and  still  to  keep  the  soul  to  create,  alivo  and 
unnumbcd, — where  too  ho  had  known  what  it  was  to  love 
and  have  love,  and  see  the  brown  eyes  of  his  mistress 
shine  tenderly,  though  in  a  garret;  and  where,  through 
h?a  lattice,  he  possessed  so  glorioas  a  view  over  the  roofi 

as 
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and  the  spires  and  the  crowns  of  the  trees»  of  the  red  gold 
of  the  sunsets,  and  the  pale  gold  of  the  dawns,  and  all 
the  marvelous,  mystic,  eternal  loveliness  of  the  ever- 
changing  clouds. 

Lelis  clung  to  his  attic ;  heing  a  strange  man,  and  a 
man  of  tenacious  attachment,  and  a  man  of  stubborn 
will ;  and  since  the  world  had  taken  the  fancy  to  adore 
him,  he  made  it  toil  wearily  and  pantingly  up  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  stairs  to  his  room.  L61is  had  tar- 
ried long  enough  in  his  time  on  the  threshold  of  great 
men's  antechambers;  it  was  his  turn  now  to  wait  and 
refuse  to  stir,  and  see  them  labor  up  his  crooked,  unsa- 
vory, oil-lit  stairway.  And  he  would  laugh  grimly,  stand- 
ing at  the  top. 

*'I  painted  as  well  twenty  years  ago;  why  did  you 
not  see  it  then  ?"  was  all  that  he  said  to  his  patrons. 

Why  did  they  not  ? — and  those  tender  brown  eyes  of 
the  mistress  of  his  youth  had  grown  dim  and  tired,  and 
closed  in  never-ending  slumber,  just  because  they  had 
never  seen  it,  and  there  had  been  no  food  on  the  naked 
shelf. 

The  world  had  come  to  him  at  last,  because  a  great 
man,  chancing  to  fall  on  a  little  study  of  his,  had  recog- 
nized the  worth  in  it,  and  had  groped  his  way  through 
the  darkness  to  the  attic;  and,  being  one  whose  word  was 
powerful,  and  whose  knowledge  of  art  was  undoubted, 
had  in  time  been  followed  to  the  garret  by  the  world. 

L^lis  was  grateful'  as  a  dog  to  the  man ;  but  he  was 
cynical  to  the  world. 

"You  are  bitter,  Ldis,"  said  the  personage  who  bad 
thus  brought  the  world  to  his  door. 

"No;  I  am  just,"  said  the  artist.  "For  you — ^you 
had  not  seen  my  pictures  till  you  lit  on  that  little  thing, 
and  came  straight  to  me.  But  Paris — look  you — Paris 
has  seen  them  through  a  score  of  years,  and  would  find 
DO  color  in  them,  and  no  form,  because  her  critics  swore 
that  there  were  none.  If  it  be  the  truth  now  that  I  can 
paint,  why  have  they  lied  all  through  these  years  ?  tell 
me  that." 

"Why?  Because  it  is  so  m  ich  easier  to  repeat  a  par- 
rot cry  than  to  use  the  faculties  of  vision  and  judgment: 
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BO  much  easier  to  damn  with  facile  iinanimitf  than  to 
bend  the  braiti  and  the  sight  to  the  pntieaco  of  investiga- 
tioQ  and  appreciation !" 

"That  m  true,  whoever  sajs  it  Who  ia  with  yon, 
Leli8  ?"  a  ?oice  called  from  the  doorway. 

Without  awaiting'  an  anewer  the  new-comer  pushed 
the  atelier  door  open,  and  entered.  On  the  threabold  ho 
paused,  as  though  inelined  to  draw  back;  but  the  inh 
pu!ee  was  conquered,  and  he  came  forward  to  where  the 
artist  and  his  patron  stood. 

"It  is  my  Lord  Estmere,"  said  Lt^lis,  turning  with 
warm  familiar  greeting. 

"So  you  have  brought  Fame  to  Lelis,  my  English 
lord?"  said  Trieotrin,  without  ceremony.  "That  was  a 
good  work  of  yours.  She  ia  a  comet  that  haa  a  Btrange 
fauey  only  to  come  forth  like  a  corpse-candle,  and  daneo 
oyer  men's  graves.  It  ia  her  way.  When  men  will  have 
her  out  in  the  noon  of  their  youth,  she  kills  them;  and 
the  painter's  bier  is  set  under  bia  Translignration,  and- 
the  soldier 'a  body  is  chained  to  the  St,  Helena  rock,  and 
the  poet^s  grave  is  made  at  Missoloughi,     It  is  always 

BO." 

Estmere  bowed  his  head  in  assent;  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  remember  where  he  had  once  met  this  stranger 
who  thus  addressed  him — where  he  had  once  heard  these 
mellow,  ringing,  barmonious  accents. 

"Was  it  because  you  were  afraid  of  dying  in  your 
prime,  that  you  would  never  woo  Fame  then  yourself?" 
aalied  L^iis,  with  a  smile. 

"Oh-hfe!"  answered  Tricotrin,  seating  himself  on  a 
deal  bos  that  served  as  a  tabic,  and  whereat  be  and  the 
arti:it  bad  eaten  many  a  meal  of  roa^t  eboatrmtfl  and  black 
coli'ee.  '*I  never  wanted  her;  she  is  a  weather  vane, 
never  still  two  moments;  she  is  a  spaniel  that  quits  the 
Flant^genet  the  moment  the  battle  goes  against  him,  and 
fawns  on  Boiingbreke ;  she  is  an  alchemiat's  crucible,  that 
has  every  fair  and  rich  thing  thrown  into  it,  but  will  only 
yield  in  return  the  calcined  stones  of  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment; she  is  a  harlot,  whose  kisses  are  to  be  bought, 
%jiit  who  runs  after  those  who*  brawl  the  loudcBt  and 
Bwag£%r  the  finest  in  the  workPs  market-pluces.     No!    I 
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want  nothing  of  her.  My  lord  here  condemned  her  ss  I 
came  in ;  he  said  she  was  the  offspring  of  echoing  par- 
rots, of  imitative  sheep,  of  fawning  hoand&  Who  can 
want  the  creature  of  such  progenitors  ?" 

Estmere  smiled. 

*^  I  do  not  think  that  I  said  anything  of  the  kind.  Yoa 
accredit  me  with  your  own  ironies." 

"  Did  you  not  ?  Well — it  was  the  deduction  from  your 
words,  at  any  rate.     How  fares  my  Dante?" 

"  The  Dante  I"  echoed  Estmere  in  surprise,  and  with 
sudden  remembrance.  ''Ah !  I  surely  remember  now ;  it 
was  you  who  made  me  the  fortunate  possessor  oi  thai 
rare  specimen  of  Attavante  ?" 

"A  very  polite  phrase ;  it  was  your  own  gold  «ihat 
made  you  the  possessor  of  it.  Yes ;  I  sold  it  to  yoo  1 
wonder  you  recollect  it;  but  great  men  have  clearer 
memories,  I  believe,  than  little  busy-bodies.  The  b«»ok 
lives  still?" 

"  Certainly;  in  my  library  at  Villiers." 

"He  sold  his  Dante?"  asked  L61is.  "He  and  I  have 
known  what  hunger  and  cold  mean,  both  of  us.  The 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  has  other  sides  to  it  than  the  side 
that  humorists  sketch,  and  that  poets  portray.  The 
dance,  the  song,  the  laugh ;  the  holiday  in  the  woods, 
waltz  in  the  cabaret,  the  romp  in  the  orchard, — it  has 
them  indeed;  but  then  no  less  has  it  also  the  fireless 
stove,  the  soupless  platter,  the  winter  nights  of  starva- 
tion, the  dull  stupid  misery  staring  out  of  a  garret  win- 
dow to  watch  the  lights  being  lit  in  the  palace  over  the 
river." 

"Bagatelle!"  cried  Tricotrin,  "if  we  are  true  bohe* 
mians  we  stamp  our  feet  in  the  snow  till  we  are  warm, 
we  read  Rabelais  till  we  forget  to  be  hungry,  and  we  look 
up  at  the  winter  planets,  and  think  how  pale  they  make 
the  palace  gas  look.  Bah,  L^lisl — has  fame  already 
turned  you  renegade  ?" 

"If  Bohemia  do  indeed  make  such  philosophers  of  its 
subjects,  it  must  have  been  as  deeply  wronged  by  the 
world's  construction  as  the  Epicurean  doctrines  1"  said 
Estmere,   with  that  mixture  ot   contempt  and  wonder; 
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which  a  mau  of  bis  character  and  of  his  order  feels  for 
the  disciples  of  the  religion  of  "nre,  et  ne  rien  /aire J* 

"Nay,"  said  Trieotrin,  "I  will  not  profess  for  it  as  Lu- 
cretius docs  of  Epicurean  ism,  that  in  reality  it  consists  of 
renunciation.  But  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  its  followers 
bear  deprivation  better  than  most  followers  of  other 
deities, — which  may  be  the  second  best  thing  perhaps. 
But  you  can  know  and  teli  nothing  of  it.  Lord  Estmere ; 
it  is  a  world  you  have  never  eut^red  F' 

*'  I  can  endure  my  exclusion  I" 

"  I  will  warrant  you  can  ■  but,  nevertheless,  if  you  had 
entered  once  in  awhile,  you  might  have  learned  a  few 
thiags  useful  perhaps;  and  you  might  have  unlearned  the 
only  thing  that  mars  your  character  and  your  career^  to 
my  fancy." 

*'  You  do  my  character  and  mj  career  much  honor  by 
making  them  the  objects  of  your  study." 

Tricotrin  smiled :  the  sarcatim  did  not  sting  him. 

"I  study  most  things^  after  my  own  fashion,"  he  said, 
carelessly.  *'  Though,  to  be  surCj  an  English  Eupatrid 
like  you  is  a  little  too  cold  and  costly  a  crystal,  may  be, 
and  comes  from  too  high  a  glacier  to  fit  well  into  a  bo  he - 
mian's  microscope.  Andj  in  truth,  I  like  you  better  fgr 
your  loyalty  to  your  Order;  it  becomes  you.  The  Opti- 
mate  flattering  the  Populares,  Ijeeause  bo  fears  the  deluge, 
IB  the  most  pitiable  spectacle  that  the  world  holds.  I  like 
your  exclusiviam  better," 

"I  am  happy  to  merit  and  receive  your  approbation  I" 
said  Estmere,  with  his  delicate  contempt, 

"  You  think  a  bohemiau  should  not  even  venture  to 
praise  a  statesman?"  laughed  Trie o trio,  ''Oh,  1  know 
that  tjcmper  of  yours  so  well  \ — it  just  does  what  it  sees 
fit  and  deems  becouaing  its  royalty;  and  cares  not  two 
straws  whether  the  nations  shout  exultation  or  execration 
after  its  acts.  You  would  go  to  the  guillotine  as  you 
would  receive  your  country's  stars  and  crosses, — with 
just  the  same  iodiflere nee,  with  just  the  same  conviction 
that  neither  decapitatiou  nor  decoration  could  add  any- 
thing to,  or  take  anything  from,  your  dignity  I" 

Estmere  glanced  at  him  with  some  wonder,  and  with 

2D  as* 
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more  distaste;   and,  without  reply,  tamed  to  examino 
some  sketches  that  leaned  against  the  wall. 

Among  them  was  a  little  pinewood  panel,  on  which 
was  painted  the  head  of  a  child  of  some  fourteen  years, 
with  a  red  hood  half  over  her  curls,  and  her  eyes  gazing 
out,  as  if  into  the  future,  half  smiling,  half  awed,  with 
eagerness,  with  rapture,  and  with  a  tinge  of  fear. 

"  That  is  very  lovely,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  it  to  the 
light.     "  It  is  yours,  Lelis,  of  course  ?" 

"The  thing  belongs  to  me,"  interrupted  Tricotrin, 
quickly.     "And  it  is  not  for  sale." 

"  Perhaps  you  can  oblige  me  with  the  name  of  the  ar- 
tist ?" 

"No  1     He  wants  no  patronage." 

The  answer  was  curt  and  ungracious.  Estmere  laid 
the  panel  down  as  he  heard. 

"  Whoever  painted  it  must  have  genius." 

"  Genius !"  interrupted  Tricotrin.  "  Pooh  I  What  is 
genius  ?  Only  the  power  to  see  a  little  deeper  and  a  little 
clearer  than  most  other  people.     That  is  all." 

"  The  power  of  vision  ?  Of  course.  But  that  renders 
it  none  the  less  rare." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  rare — rare  like  kingfishers,  and  sand- 
pipers, and  herons,  and  black  eagles.  And  so  men  al- 
ways shoot  it  down,  as  they  do  the  birds,  and  stick  up 
the  dead  body  in  glass  cases,  and  label  it,  and  stare  at  it, 
and  bemoan  it  as  '  so  singular,'  having  done  their  best  to 
insure  its  extinction  1" 

Estmere  looked  keenly  at  him. 

"Surely  genius  that  secretes  itself  as  your  friend's 
must  do,"  he  said,  touching  the  panel  afresh,  "  commits 
suicide,  and  desires  its  own  extinction  ?" 

"Pshaw  1"  said  Tricotrin,  impatiently,  and  with  none  of 
bis  habitual  courtesy.  "  You  think  the  kingfisher  and  the 
black  eagle  have  no  better  thing  to  live  for  than  to  become 
the  decorations  of  a  great  personage's  glass  cabinets? 
You  think  genius  can  find  no  higher  end  than  to  furnish 
frescoes  and  panelings  for  a  nobleman's  halls  and  ante* 
chambers  ?  You  mistake  very  much ;  the  mistake  is  a 
general  one  in  your  Order.  But  believe  me,  the  king- 
fisher enjoys  bis  brown  moorland  stream,  and  his  tufts  of 
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green  ruahes,  and  his  water<Bwept  bougli  of  hawthorn ; 
the  eagle  enjoys  his  wild  roeks,  and  his  sweep  lhroii|?li 
the  air,  and  liis  t^teady  gasse  at  the  buq  that  bliudd  all  hn* 
man  eyes  \ — and  oei'^her  ever  ima^^iue  that  the  f^reat  men 
below  pity  them  because  they  are  not  Btuflfed.  and  laboled, 
and  praJBod  by  rule  in  their  palaces  I  Aud  gtiniun  iH  much 
of  the  birds'  fa'^hion  of  tbiokin^.  It  Vivm  tts  own  (Ifei 
and  ia  not,  as  you  connoisseura  are  given  to  fancy, 
wretched  unless  you  see  ht  in  your  graciouanees  to  deern 
it  worth  the  glass-ctise  of  your  criticism,  and  the  straw- 
stuifio^  of  your  gold.  For  it  knows,  as  kingfisher  and 
eagle  know  also,  that  stuffed  birds  nevermore  UBe  their 
winga,  and  are  evermore  subjeet  to  be  bought  and  be 
sold." 

An  answering  aareasm  rose  to  Esttiiere'a  tips — he  bad 
seen  the  vultures  of  genius,  deeming  themselves  oaglea, 
ofttimea  ao  ravenous  for  his  gold  I^-^but  he  checked  it, 
for  he  remembered  that  both  these  men  wore  poor,  that 
neither  was  his  equal.  He  laid  aside  the  panel  once 
more  in  silence,  and,  with  a  farewell  to  the  painter  LiHfs 
ftod  a  bend  of  bis  bead  to  the  stranger,  passed  from  tiio 
room. 

'*  Yon  were  surely  rude  to  bim,  Tricotrin,"  said  the 
artist,  as  the  door  closed. 

'*I  might  be  so." 

"  But  why  should  you  be  so  ?  He  is  a  man  whom  one 
can  honor  with  siocerity  ;  be  is  generoutt  without  osten- 
tation, full  of  infinite  thought  for  others,  and  has  the  ten- 
derness of  a  lover,  not  the  condesceDsion  of  a  pfttrou,  for 
all  Art." 

''  1  do  not  dispute  his  high  qoalitiea  ;  ,bnt  he  la  safe  to 
be  surfeited  with  sycopbants,  a  rough  word  can  do  biin 
QO  harm.  As  far  as  I  know  aught  of  bixu,  he  prefers  an 
Acid  trnth  to  a  sugared  lie/' 

**  But  why  would  you  not  let  him  learn  that  jou  painted 
that  little  study  /" 

''  To  what  use  F  J  once  sold  him  a  booL  lie  would 
oerer  have  understood  that  I  would  not  aell  him  a  itio> 
tare.  Moreover — you  know  well  enough  I  am  a  kiti^ 
^sher,  aad  1  like  my  brook  to  lie  quieL  If  my  lord  ibera 
omse  look  H  into  hia  fane;  to  poiat  me  out  to  hU  world. 
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my  orook  would  he  forever  muddy  with  the  feet  of 
gazerfi,  and  forever  choked  up  with  tbe  purses  they 
would  fling  at  me.  Art  is  my  toft  of  rushes,  my  wild 
hawthorn  bough,  that  lend  tne  shade  and  sweetness.  I 
do  Dot  want  to  be  asked  to  rend  them  at  so  much  a  blade, 
at  BO  mach  a  blossom  P' 

And  he  threw  a  doth  over  the  pauelj  and  put  it  under 
hia  arm,  and  crossed  over  to  the  easeL 

Lei  is  said  no  more.  He  knew  the  temper  of  his  friend  f 
and  he  did  not  know  that  any  memory  endeared  this  lit* 
tie  portrait  of  the  child  in  her  scarlet  hood.  He  had 
been  away  in  Egypt  at  the  autumn  season  when  tie 
bright  eyes  of  the  Waif  bad  first  gazed  upon  Paris  ;  and 
of  her  TrJcotrin  never  spoke, 

Estmere  meantime  went  out  to  where  his  horse  waited, 
and  passed  on  to  pursue  hia  visits  to  various  houses 
where  painters,  obsenre,  poor,  some  young,  some  old,  but 
all  unable  to  seize  the  world  in  that  mood  which  gives 
fame  to  those  wbo  know  how  to  strike  the  hot  iron  aright, 
lived  in  tbat  misery  of  the  physical  life,  and  that  su- 
premacy of  tbe  uiental  life,  which  R,re  at  once  the  cursa 
aud  the  blessing  of  such  men^s  existenca 

Estmere  was  well  known  to  the  whole  art- world  for 
the  patience  with  which  he  would  seek  out  buried  talents ; 
fi>r  the  delicacy  and  discrimination  which  tempered  in 
hhu  the  conaoissear's  ofttimes  too  pitiless  science;  fof< 
the  munificencB  and  graceful  generosity  wherewith  bis 
gifts  and  his  aids  were  invariably  given.  I^houi^'h  cold, 
contemptuous,  uegligent,  and  keen  of  satire,  with  bta 
equals,  to  men  of  genius  wbo  lived  in  poverty  he  was 
ever  gentle,  cordial,  tolerant  of  all  prejudice,  und  skilled 
at  rendering  bis  assistance  in  snch  faahioQ  that  ho  never 
made  them  eoascious  of  their  debt 

Some  time  elapsed  in  the  visits  that  he  paid;  it  was 
much  tater  in  the  day  vi  hen  he  rode  through  tbe  quarter 
on  hia  homeward  way.  In  one  of  its  tortuous  streeta  bis 
farther  passage  was  blocked  by  a  throng  of  people  who 
had  poured  oat  from  the  wineshops,  the  masons'  yards^ 
the  miserable  houses  Dear,  and  congregated  in  ooe  oar* 
row  way  before  a  stone-worker*s  little  court,  which  in  iti 
turn  was  filled  by  a  dense,  close^packed;  screaming  moh 
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It  waB  the  faBhioQ  to  flock  to  L^lls,  who  was  at  that 
moment  the  chief  theme  of  Paris;  aod  two  or  three 
equipages  were  arrested,  like  himself,  by  this  frantic  and 
tumultuous  crowd,  against  which  outriders  and  equerries 
v^ainlj  thrust  their  animals,  and  lifted  their  whips, 

"  What  is  it  ?'*  he  asked :  his  servants  answered  hira 
tbat  it  was  a  mere  nothing';— a  rope  had  given  way  in  a 
well  which  they  were  clearing-,  and  had  precipitated  a 
workman  seventy  feet  into  the  choke-damp  and  water  ;— 
that  was  all :  the  populace  was  always  so  excitable,  so 
noisy  about  nothing.  That  their  lord  should  be  delayed, 
merely  because  a  stone-mason  was  drowning  in  a  dead 
well,  was  intolerable,  was  ridiculous. 

"It  is  you  who  make  revolutions  I"  thought  Eafcraerft, 
aa  he  hoard  his  attendants'  mockery  of  their  own  class, 
and  B trove  in  vain  to  force  his  horso  against  the  press. 
There  was  a  louder  cry  going  up  from  the  throats  of  the 
street  crowd :  in  its  uproar  be  could  hear  the  words-^ 
"Tricotrin!" 

''Who  is  it  that  is  hurt?"  he  asked  of  an  art  student 
nearest  him :  the  lad  replied  readily : 

'*  The  stone-mason  has  fallen — of  course :  but  it  iB  Tri- 
cotrin  who  is  gone  down  to  save  him  ;  it  is  Tricotrin  w© 
are  anxious  about" 

"  He  will  find  but  a  corpse;  and  be  will  never  come  up 
alive  himself  1*  cried  a  black-browed  woman  of  the  fisb- 
marts:  her  dark,  hard,  coarse  features  working  with 
strong  emotion,  "  I  know  what  that  well  is : — my  father 
was  killed  there  thirty  years  ago.     It  is  full  of  poison." 

"  They  wanted  to  lower  a  dog  down  to  see  if  the  beast 
could  live  in  the  air  I"  cried  the  shrill  piping  voice  of  & 
baker's  boy.  "But  Tricotrin  would  not  have  it  so'^  he 
said  wo  had  no  business  to  imperil  a  poor  brute  that 
could  not  speak  for  itself;  he  called  it  cowardly  to  [mt  a 
cur  in  a  pla<;e  we  were  afraid  of  ourselves  I" 

"Silence,  silence!"  shouted  a  score  of  voices,  "  W© 
cannot  hear  what  they  are  saying  in  the  yard  P' 

What  they  were  saying  in  the  yard^ — in  broken  tem- 
pestuous outcries, — was  that  they  had  left  fifty  yards  of 
cord  out  over  the  windlass,  and  both  men  were  still  st 
thf)  bottom. 
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**1e  he  dead?^*  shrieked  the  mob  oatside,  Id  a  fraotfo 
paroxysm  of  terror. 

•'  la  he  dead  ?"  echoed  a  woman's  voice,  with  a  tbrill 
ID  it  that  froze  the  hearts  of  every  hearer  of  it.  Estmere, 
absorbed,  like  the  people,  in  listeniog  for  the  answer  from 
the  little  courtway  aud  in  watching  the  violent  g:esticy!a- 
tions  and  uscIesB  movements  of  the  thron^f  within  tt, 
started  and  turned  his  bead.  At  his  side  Btood  an  open 
equipage,  glittering  in  all  the  panoply  of  rank  j  in  it  its 
owner  had  risen,  and  the  haughty  beauty  of  her  face  waa 
rigid  and  colorless  and  strained  with  horror.  He  rec- 
ognized the  face  of  the  Duchess  de  Lirk. 

*'  She  has  a  soul  in  her,-^for  she  has  pity,*'  he  thought^ 
touched  by  that  terror  ou  a  countenance  cornmonly  so 
dazzling  and  so  chill— a  terror  for  the  physical  hazard  of 
an  unknown  man,  for  the  beating  hearts  of  a  plebeian 
crowd,  for  simple  tragedies  of  daily  life,  as  he  believed  it 

At  that  momeat  a  load  moan  came  from  the  throng 
within  the  little  court 

*'I>o  ye  hear?"  cried  the  fishwoman,  mad  with  crao* 
tioo,  and  struggling  upward  till  she  had  set  her  bare  feet 
©pon  the  motionless  carriage- wheel  in  such  fashion  as 
gave  her  nearer  aight  ''That  was  how  they  moaned 
when  they  dragged  my  father  up  dead !  Hark  what  they 
say, — all  the  rope  l&  run  out,  and  it  is  as  dark  as  pitch  in 
the  pit, — the  choke-damp  has  killed  the  light  that  hft 
carried  !'* 

The  cry  shuddered  through  the  people. 

The  light  was  out  I     Waa  all  hope  over  ? 

The  slender  fair  hand  of  the  patrician  woman  elinehed 
the  brown,  brawny  arm  of  the  fiahgirl  in  an  uDConseiom 
gesture ;  in  the  instinctive  sympathy  of  the  same  feai 
the  eame  love,  the  same  anguish. 

An  awful  hush  fell  upon  the  crowd, — alone,  and  raised 
above  the  others,  the  two  women  stood  aide  by  side,  with 
scarcely  one  touch  of  common  sex  or  common  humanity 
betwixt  them  in  their  vast  divergence,  yet  made  as  one 
in  that  brief  moment  by  the  unison  of  dread,  by  the  lev- 
tier  of  grief. 

Then  from  the  press  within  the  yard  a  shout  of  wild 
joy  echoed:  joy  hysterical,   triumphant   adoring,     Thf 
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rope  had  curled  a  hundred  times  back  ag-ain  over  the 
wiodlasB ;  they  had  drawn  him  npward  to  the  fairness  of 
the  day;  He  was  living-, — ho  wa^  unhurt, — he  had  spokeo 
to  them,— hie  light  waa  out  indeed,  but  it  had  onlj  fallen 
in  the  water,  because  he  had  loosed  his  hold  oq  it  to  seise 
the  lost  man's  body,  and  bear  it  up  to  the  living  world. 
He  was  safe  I^-aod  even  the  mason  whom  he  had  rescued 
might  still  live  also.  The  crowd  wont  mad  with  ecstasy^ 
and  all  the  infectious  strength  of  heroism  ;  as  it  had  gone 
mad  a  moment  earlier  with  pity  and  with  fear. 

Thus  ardently  will  the  high  daring  of  one  man  work  oa, 
and  fuse,  and  melt,  and  set  alight  the  sluggish^  apathetic, 
fielfish  mass  of  human  lives. 

The  aristocrat  in  her  carriage  sank  sUently  downward 
among  her  cushions,  her  face  was  white  to  the  lipsj  and 
she  trembled  violently. 

The  fish  woman  flushed  a  deep  red  over  her  tawny 
skin,  and  mattered  a  curse  in  the  jargon  of  her  tirade^  and 
bent  over  her  creel  that  had  got  shaken  and  half  emptied 
in  the  crush. 

Estmere  had  never  withdrawn  his  gaze  from  the  face 
of  the  woman  whom  he  had  condemned  as  so  cold  aa 
egotist,  80  heartless  a  coquette;  and  whom  he  dow  be- 
held thus  moved  by  what  he  deemed  were  sympathy  and 
compassion  for  unknown  and  imperiled  lives.  Some 
wonder  touched  him  at  the  strength  of  the  emotion  that 
he  saw  in  her :  bot  it  was  outweighed  by  the  attraction 
which  this  pain,  and  pity,  and  infinite  fear,  softening  that 
dazEling  countenanci;,  posaessed  for  him ;  iiuagining 
them  as  he  did  to  be  born  from  that  mere  hum  an  sorrow 
for  human  suffering  which  gentle-natured  women  feel  for 
the  calamity  of  a  stranger,  for  the  pang  of  the  lowest 
creature  upon  earth.  Ho  bent  to  her,  and  addressed  her 
with  a  more  teoder  accent  in  his  voice  than  she  had  ever 
heard:  she  started  as  Ills  words  fell  on  her  ear,  and 
answered  him  hurriedly, — 

"  III  ?  No,  1  ail  notbing.  I  thank  you  much.  This 
scene  has  shocked  me:  that  is  all.  Can  you  learn  for 
me,— how  it  is  really  with  him  ? " 

"  With  the  man  who  fell  V 

*'NoI     With  the  man  who  saved  him  I     Is  heroism 
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so  common  in  this  self-absorbed  and  brutalized  iig«  of 
ours  that  wo  shall  do  it  ao  homago,  show  it  no  interei^t  V^ 

•*  I  honor  it  as  greatly  as  yon  can  do/'  ho  answered 
her  gently f  and  with  some  enrprise.  '*  I  will  go  at  once, 
and  see  him  myself»  if  possible." 

He  went^  and  as  quickly  as  be  could,  haying  dis- 
mountedj  forced  hia  way  into  the  court  She  sat  breath- 
less  and  motionleds  \  her  moutb  was  parched,  her  brain 
throbbed,  her  limbs  quivered, — ^in  that  hour  all  the  long- 
buried,  long-forgotten  memories  of  her  childhood,  and  all 
the  love  she  had  once  borne  the  savior  of  her  life,  awoko 
in  passionate  remorse-  She  was  so  base,  so  Sow,  so  cow- 
ardly in  her  own  sight  t-^these  people,  these  creatures  of 
the  cellar,  and  the  wineshop,  and  the  fish-mart,  and  the 
timber-yard  were  true  to  him,  were  loyal  to  himj  dared 
show  their  fealty  to  him  and  their  fears  for  him.  But 
she  I — she  who  scorned  dastards,  and  loathed  liars  with 
aU  the  force  of  a  proud  and  fearless  temper,  sat  silent,  and 
motionless,  and  stirred  not  to  welcome  hioi  from  out  ihe 
jaws  of  death  1 

The  fish  woman,  shouldering  afresh  her  huge  creel, 
looked  curiously  at  this  "  aristocrat,"  who  had  been  joined 
with  her  for  one  instant  in  the  communion  of  terror. 

"  She  must  care  for  him, — in  some  fashion,"  she  raubod. 
•'Her  great  eyes  looked  all  blind  and  mad.  Tbey  say 
these  cold,  dainty  things  in  their  palaces,  sometimeSr— 
well  I  she  is  the  first  of  them  I  have  not  hated. ^' 

The  subject  of  her  thoughts,  with  a  sudden  impulse^ 
leant  to  her  with  a  score  of  gold  pieces  in  her  hand* 

"  Your  merchandise  is  half  lost/'  she  said  hurriedly, 
"  Let  me  put  these  in  your  basket  in  their  stead," 

The  fishwoman  fastened  her  black  ruthless  ejefi  on 
her  as  the  eyes  of  her  ancestress  might  have  fastened  on 
the  white,  haughty  loveliness  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

"I  have  not  earned  your  money-  I  do  not  want  it," 
(he  said,  curtly,  "  But  I  like  you,  though  you  are  one  of 
them ; — you  care  for  Tricotrin." 

She  shouldered  her  creel  and  went. 

The  Duchess  de  Ijirii  leaned  back  in  her  carriage  very 
^ale  etHl,  aud  with  a  quiver  in  her  curling,  haughty 
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moQlh.  Th«  wards  strack  to  her  heart  like  a  blow  of 
steel. 

'*Tbat  woman  is  nobler  than  II"  she  thought,  bitterlj. 
"  She  is  not  ashamed  of  what  she  feok  for  him, — she  can 
dare  to  have  sinceritj  1" 

Efitmere  returning,  approached  her  again  through  the 
iwiftlj-dispersing  crowd. 

*'  You  Lave  seen  him  ?"  she  asked,  feveriBhly,  with  a 
curious  apprehension  of  whateiril  she  scarcely  could  have 
told. 

**  No :  I  regret  to  aay  I  found  it  impossible  to  obey 
your  wishes  and  my  own,"  he  answered  her.  "This 
hero  of  the  populace  must  be  of  a  strange  temper,  and  of 
a  very  noble  one.  He  was  no  sooner  safe  above  ground, 
they  say,  than  he  dived  into  a  house,  and  disappeared 
through  its  back  ways  into  some  adjoining  lane,  to  escape 
the  eulogy  and  the  adoration  of  the  people.  The  mason 
whom  be  went  down  to  save  is  breathing  and  can  speak; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  his  recovery.  It  was  a  noble  rescue : 
I  regret  more  than  I  can  say,  not  to  have  been  in  time  to 
arrest  the  actor  in  it." 

'*If  he  be  gone  so  swiftly  he  can  have  no  hurt?"  she 
asked  with  a  deep  quick  breath. 

"  None.  It  aeem 8  that  he  IB  of  a  mngular  strength  and 
agility :  sucb  men  escape  where  weaklings  or  fools  would 
perish.  And  now,  shall  we  move  from  this  throng  ? 
Where  is  it  that  you  desire  to  go?" 

She  endeavored  to  smile  as  she  answered  him : 

"  I  was  about  to  visit  your  wonderful  Lelis.  But  the 
noise  of  this  crowd  has  made  me  disinclined  for  any- 
thing save  qaietude.  I  will  return  to  my  hotel,  if  yon 
please." 

He  assented,  and  rode  beside  her  carriage  through  the 
long  and  various  roads  that  led  from  that  poor  and  ob- 
Bt.ure  neighborhood  to  her  gates. 

The  color  was  still  blanched  from  her  face^  and  she  was 
both  graver  and  gentler  than  her  wont;  but  to  him  she 
bad  never  been  so  seductive. 

*'  She  has  feeling  in  her.  I  did  her  wrong/'  he  mused  j 
and  Lis  uature  was  one  which  ever  led  him,  in  view  of  ao 
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injustice  done,  to  make  even  too  fiill  and  too  generous  an 

amends. 

As  he  left  her  at  her  own  residence,  and  went  home- 
ward himself,  his  thoughts  lingered  over  the  scene  which 
had  touched  her  thus  deeply. 

**  Tricotrin  ? — Tricotrin  ?"  he  murmured.  "  Tricotrin  ? 
I  have  heard  that  word  somewhere.  Surely  it  is  the 
name  or  the  pseudonym  of  that  man  whom  I  spoke  with 
to-day  ;  of  that  man  who  once  sold  me  my  Dante  ?" 

And  he  felt  a  certain  regret ;  for,  toward  the  hero  who 
had  gone  down  into  the  foul  air  and  poisonous  perils  of 
the  well  in  the  stone-yard,  he  felt  the  attraction  of  one 
courageous  temper  to  another ;  but  toward  the  bohemian 
who  had  treated  him  with  such  unceremonious  familiarity 
on  that  morning,  he  felt  the  aversion  of  a  haughty  and 
exclusive  Order  for  a  class  in  which  all  that  it  deems 
most  perilous  and  most  lawless  are  embodied. 

"  They  are  strange  men — these  Ishmaels  of  social  life," 
he  thought.  ''^They  will  plunge  into  all  the  chances  of  a 
horrible  death  to  rescue  some  fellow-creature  from  a  tomb, 
or^liare  it  with  him  if  his  delivery  be  impossible;  and 
yet  they  will  beguile,  and  lead,  and  drag,  and  goiid  hun- 
dreds of  those  poor,  ignorant,  blind  wild-be*8t8  of  the 
populace  to  be  mowed  down  at  barricades  and  in  street 
riots,  on  the  mere  impulse  of  a  rabid  hatred  of  Class,  on 
the  mere  chimera  of  that  '  Universal  Equality'  which 
every  law  of  nature  and  of  science  proves  an  impossibility 
— a  monstrosity  that  would  be  found  utterly  untenable  if 
it  ever  could  even  be  reached  and  essayed  1" 

As  he  thus  mused  of  a  theme  so  different,  there  drifted 
back  into  his  thoughts,  by  some  untraceable  connection, 
the  memory  of  the  little  portrait  he  had  seen  of  the  child 
in  the  scarlet  hood. 

He  recollected  what  fugitive  intangible  likeness  it  had 
boon  which  had  attracted  him  in  the  golden,  bright, 
tender-hued  picture — it  was  a  likeness  to  the  woman  from 
whom  he  had  that  hour  parted. 

Though  the  face  of  a  gipsy  child,  yet  surely  it  had  a 
look  like  this  scornful  court  beauty,  this  omnipotent 
Duchess  de  lAik 
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^r        "That  man  mtiat  have,  himself,  been  the  artist,"  museil 
H      Estniere,     "  I  will  ask  Lei  is  of  bim." 
H  But  wbeu  he  asked  LeliB  be  fouud  that  the  painter 

H      couM  tell  bim  but  little. 

H  ^'  Tricotrin  V^  said  Lelis,  "  Tricotrin  ?   Yes;  it  is  iurely 

»      his  name,  mj  Lord  Estmere.    And  why  should  it  nat  be? 

We  hav*;  odd  names  among  us ;  odder  ihaii  that     Of 

P  Tricotrin  I  know  DOthiug :  except  the  one  thing — that  I 
have  loved  hi  in  for  far  over  twenty  years.  We  a^  not 
given  to  thejj^iiig  of -^defttiala,  to  tiie  taking  of  pass- 
ports;  .we  oreoheSia,  He  may  Rpring  from  Bovereigns; 
rh^  jnay  come  from  cobblers ;  I  cannot  tell  you.  Of  a 
surety  f  never  asked  bim. 
t  ""  WQ  met  Brst  of  all  at  a  Wirthaus  in  Bavaria.  I  for^ec 

wliereVxaeiJ>'  f'tS^it  in  one  of  those  pretty  qimiut  villa^t* 
toward  the  Tyrof"  Thcrtj  was  a  big  brawny  man  witu 
a  box  of  fan  to  cc  ml,  and  there  was  a  slender  dark  girl, 
with  a  tambourine,  whose  duty  it  was  to  play  while  thu 
puppets  danced.  There  was  a  little  black  monkey,  starved, 
frightened,  miserable;  ordered  to  dance  also,  a»d  shiver- 

Iing  and  moaning  piteously,  instead  of  dancing 
"  The  big  man  thrashed  the  little  monkey  till  it  shrieked; 
the  girl  wept,  and  than  the  man  beat  her.  Tricotrin  and 
1  were  sitting  in  the  wooden  gallery  over  the  door,  taking 
our  wine.  He  saw  all  this,  and  down  he  leapt  from  the 
porch,  right  over  the  rails  and  the  vine ;  got  the  stick 
from  the  man,  and  collared  him,  and  belabored  him  till 
he  swore  and  screamed  as  only  a  Roman  could  do.  Then 
he  flung  the  wretch  into  the  river ;  a  brawling,  foaming, 
shallow  stream,  that  wetted  him  to  the  skin.  Then  he 
lifted  the  monkey  up  in  his  arms,  caressed  it,  talked  to  it, 
took  off  its  little  dress,  and  came  up  again  to  the  gallery, 
aad  sat  down  to  his  walnuts  and  wine. 

*'  The  Roman  made  a  horrible  outcry  below  ;  Tricotrin 
looked  over  the  wooden  rail  and  threw  him  a  doubloon, 

***  Brute/  said  be,  *  I  will  come  down  and  give  you 
another  boating,  if  you  desire  it^  also  another  ducking, 
with  readiness.  But  have  your  monkey  again  you  never 
will.  There  is  its  value  a»  a  marketable  thing;  of  anj 
otht^r  value  you  know  uuugbt  If  you  have  wisdom  you 
will  betake  yourself  to  some  other  hostelry.' 
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**  The  man  slunk  off,  pocketin|r  his  daubloon,  and  Trico* 
trin  kept  his  monkey.  That  ia  how  I  caino  to  know  him 
first.  I  thought  that  scone  better  warranty  of  his  char- 
acter than  a  banker's  certifieate.  But  then  we  bohemiana 
have  queer  notions,^' 


CHAPTER  XLYL 

The  Btone-maBOQ,  ]jmg  in  the  narrow  ho&pttal  bed^  Jf 
with  broken  limbs  and  bruised  body^  unhappy,  in  bia  ^ 
thoughts,  and  fast  fretting  himself  tc.  fev^r  or«r  tbo 
coming  destitution  of  bis  wife  and  cMldren  throng-b  the 
many  week  a  wherein  he  would  be  unfit  for  labor,  was 
made  happy  by  newa  which  came  to  him.  News  that  a 
great  lady,  who  had  chanced  to  witness  the  accident  from 
her  carriage,  had  sent  her  people  to  say  that  she  would 
charge  ber^lf  with  all  the  needs  of  his  family  during 
sueh  time  as  he  should  be  Incapable  of  labor,  and  after 
also  if  they  needed  it 

The  man  was  a  tough  republican,  a  communist  to  th© 
core,  one  who  had  been  in  troubles  of  the  barricades,  and 
who  bad  tasted  prison  fare  more  than  once  for  the  too 
frank  and  sturdy  utterance  of  his  opinions  over  the  black 
coffee  and  the  domino- table  of  bis  evening  hauot  But 
he  swore  a  great  oatb,  with  the  tears  falling  like  raio  down 
his  cheeks,  and  muttered : 

"I  will  never  eay  ooe  word  against  the  aristocrats 
again  I  They  will  have  bread,  do  you  hear?  my  little 
ones  will  have  bread  V^ 

For  the  great  revolutionist  of  Hunger,  who  preaches 
with  a  (qtp.b  so  frightful  and  an  illogical  eloquence  that 
the  dullest  can  comprehend,  had  been  his  chief  political 
teachen  and  bad  bade  him  take  a  pike  because  he  could 
not  lay  his  hand  on  a  loaf. 

The  servants  of  Estmere,  sent  to  inquire  what  could  be 
done  for  the  family  of  this  injured  workman,  brought  hiai 
word  that  they  had  been  forestalled  by  a  few  minutes 
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only ;  ftl]  that  the  poor  people  wanted  would  be  supplie*]  to 
them  by  the  DucheBS  de  Lirk — a  enpport  much  needed,  for 
the  wife  waa  infirm  of  health,  and  lame,  and  there  were 
more  children  than  g*enerally  crowd  around  a  French  labor- 
er's iftble,  to  share  its  sour  bread  and  meager  onion  soup. 

'*  She  must  have  a  noble  temper ;  1  may  have  done  her 
wrong/'  he  thoug'ht  once  again. 

Was  it  possible  that  behind  this  woman^s  dazzling  ex- 
travagance, and  egotism,  and  vanities,  and  vagaries,  and 
ftemblance  of  utter  heedlessness  aad  heartlessness,  there 
were  hidden  such  gracious  and  generous  things  of  mercy, 
aud  of  pity  as  was  this? 

It  seemed  only  just  to  think  so.  He  was  williag  to 
believe  it;  he  did  believe.  And  a  danger  that  had  cever 
been  in  her  before  for  him,  gave  ber  peril  for  him  now. 

She  might  he  callous  only  because  none  had  known 
how  to  awaken  her  heart.  She  had  been  wedded  so 
youDg  to  an  unloved  lord:  this  in  itself  was  so  dire  a 
temptation.  She  was  flattered  by  fools,  who  weakened 
her  reason,  while  they  heated  and  strengthened  her  errors 
and  her  foibles.  She  was  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
so  artificial,  by  a  homage  so  deteriorating,  by  influences 
so  dangerous  both  morally  and  mentally. 

There  was  so  much  excuse  for  her  faults  and  follies, 
for  her  cruelties  and  egotisms;  who  could  toll  how  fair 
and  sweet  a  nature  might  not  wake  into  life,  if — sh» 
loved  ? 

So  he  mused,  with  fanciful  conjectures;  fancies  wholly 
unlike  his  grave,  sarcastic,  and  skeptical  intelligence,  but 
characteristic  of  every  man  attracted  by  a  woman ^  whose 
sorceries  chami  him  while  his  reason  condemns  htjr. 

He  commenced  a  study  that  was  the  most  hazardous 
tribute  to  her  power  he  could  have  rendered;  h©  com* 
me  need  the  study  of  her  temperament,  of  her  actions,  of 
her  heart.  Oftentimes  when  she  resented  the  neglect  he 
was  guilty  of  toward  her^  the  silence  he  preserved  in  her 
presence,  the  indifference  with  which  he  remained  apart 
while  others  crowded  around  her,  she,  and  she  alone,  oc- 
cupied his  thoughts  that  were  intent  on  analyzing  her 
ironies,  scanning  her  coquetries,  and  weighing  tKJie  change- 
ful indices  of  bei  anomalous  vagaries. 
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He  saw  moch  that  repelled,  much  that  offended,  mach 
that  alienated  him,  in  her:  but  he  also  saw  much  that 
irresistibly  beguiled  him,  and  much  that  seemed  to  him 
to  tell  of  a  dormant  soul,  which  only  slumbered  becaose 
none  had  known  aright  how  to  stir  it  from  its  indolent 


"There  should  be  a  fine  nature  there;  with  such  eyes 
as  those  no  woman,  surely,  can  be  soulless,"  he  mused, 
as  he  glanced  at  her  one  night,  at  one  of  the  many  houses 
where  they  were  in  the  habitude  of  meeting. 

''Of  what  were  you  thinking,  Lord  Estmere,  when 
you  looked  at  me  so  keenly  an  hour  ago  ?"  she  asked  of 
him,  later  on,  when  he  took  for  a  moment  a  seat  beside 
her. 

"  It  would  be  to  risk  your  anger  to  answer  frankly." 

"And  any  other  than  a  frank  reply  you  would  not  give? 
Of  how  few  of  the  men  that  I  know  could  I  say  the  samel 
Well, — answer  me  candidly  then:  hazard  my  anger." 

He  leaned  slightly  nearer  to  her :  a  cantata  that  was 
being  sung  by  the  most  famous  singers  of  Paris  prevented 
their  words  reaching  the  ears  of  any  around  them. 

"My  thoughts  then  were — could  a  woman  with  so 
much  poetry  in  her  face  as  Madame  de  Lir^  carries  in 
hers,  be  as  utterly  given  over  to  the  vanities,  the  artifices, 
and  the  egotism  of  her  world,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  her 
life,  acts,  and  words,  would  lead  one  to  infer?" 

"You  but  wonder  what  I  wonder,  also!"  she  said  with 
an  accent  in  the  answer  which  left  no  doubt  of  its  sin 
eerily.  "  We  women,  1  think,  have  poetry  on  our  lips, 
poetry  sometimes  in  our  faces ;  but  we  have  hard,  bitter, 
bad  prose  in  our  hearts — the  passionless  calculating  prose 
of  avarice,  of  self-love,  of  insatiable  ambition  I" 

"Nay — ^you  at  least  must  have  something  higher  than 
this,  or  you  would  not  lay  blame  to  yourself?" 

"  Why  ?  May  not  one  see  one^s  own  sin,  even  when 
one  is  saturated  through  and  through  with  it?  A  man 
murders;  but  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  ceases  to  see 
bloodshed  as  hateful.  So  we  murder  our  higher  natures, 
but,  if  we  have  anything  of  conscience  left  in  us,  we  know 
that  the  slaughter  is  criminal." 

"  You  have  not  killed  yours  if  you  still  regret  it  ?" 
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^' How  can  you  tell ?  I  can  scarcely  tell  myaelf.  1  have 
not  killed  U?  No!  By  such  a  subtle  eupbtiism  as  tb^t 
by  which  Byzantine  sovereigns  fswore  they  had  not  killed 
their  predecessors,  when  they  had  only  tiiuote  their  eyea 
to  blindness^  and  sealed  their  lives  down  io  dnugeonsr' 

He  regarded  her  earnestly, 

"You  have  not  killed  it  With  you  the  prison-bars 
will  be  loosed,  and  the  blinded  eyes  will  see  the  light, 
when " 

"  When  what  V^ 

'*  When  you  shall  love." 

The  gravenes3  and  the  sadness  of  his  voice  made  the 
words  far  more  impressive  than  if  they  had  been  uttered 
in  the  accent  of  a  lover.  Tbey  were  passionless  and 
melancholy,  strangely  contrasting  with  the  gayety,  the 
brilliancy,  and  the  levity  of  the  palace-scene  around 
them. 

She  heard,  with  a  sense  of  proud  joy,  that  she  had 
thus  compelled  even  from  Mm  the  homage  of  interest  and 
warning;  also  with  a  vague  sense  of  wonder  why  the 
speech  of  this  man^who  in  all  things  was  most  utterly 
dissimilar  to  him^ — brought  back  on  her  Thoughts,  and 
carried  with  them  the  same  influence  as  the  utterances 
of  Tricotrin. 

"  Pardon  me  the  freedom  of  speech,"  pursued  Estmere, 
with  a  slight  weary  smile.  '*J:iy  the  years  which  are 
between  us,  1  may  use  a  latitude  of  phrase  that  would 
be  denied  to  others  younger  and  more  fortunate,  all  hough 
leas  privileged.  You  asked  for  my  candor;  I  Lave  given 
it.  1  believe  that  much  softneea,  which  you  now  abjure, 
will  awaken  iu  you  when  love  shall  have  been  taught  to 
you," 

Her  eyes  clouded,  and  gleamed  impatiently  under  Iheir 
languid  lids  and  curling  lashes.  She  was  incensed  at  the 
care  with  which  be  had  hastened  to  disclaim  for  his  words 
the  look  of  any  amorous  meaoirjg,  and  to  indicate  that 
he  left  the  sweet  task  of  teaching  such  lessons  of  love  to 
all  others  ivho  might  choose  to  take  it. 

'*Lovi  I"  ahe  echoedj  with  a  light  laugh.  *' I  have 
said  often  before, — ^I  am  tired  of  only  hearing  the  word  I 
I  have  no  want  of  it,  no  belief  in  itT' 
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"That  wa&  my  conclaBion." 

"And  you  tell  mo  so  ia  a  tone  that  ia  in  itself  a  reboke! 
Love  r — ^the  gipsies  of  Hugo,  the  sentimentalists  of  Goethe, 
fcho  rhiipsodista  of  Shelley,  may  make  it  the  god  of  their 
being;  but  we — we  who  have  the  world — caa  look  on  it 
at  most  as  only  a  toy,  a  distraction,  a  thing  to  blow  with 
each  breeze  like  the  child's  paper  windmill  f" 

His  eyea  never  changed  from  their  grave  study  of  her. 
Jle  answered  her  calmly: 

*'I  imagined  you  held  those  views.  What  I  said  waa 
that,  when  you  think  differently,  then,  and  then  only,  will 
that  higher  and  geotler  nature  I  spoke  of  arise  iu  you  ; 
if — you  possess  it.  But  since  you  look  thus  upon  love^ 
is  it  well  or  merciful  on  your  part  to  do  your  very  utter- 
moat,  as  you  habitually  do,  to  awaken  it  everywhere,  and 
everywhere  inflame  it  to  its  greatest  strength,  and  devo- 
tion, and  folly?" 

She  tossed  her  golden  bead  backward  with  a  magnifi- 
cent audacity  of  consctoasness, 

"Would  you  have  me  veil  my  face,  then,  iu  pity  to 
mankind  ?" 

He  smiled  at  the  arrogance  of  this  vanity :  a  smile  that 
shi?  could  n  :>t  translate. 

*'  Perhaps,  you  save  some  as  effectually  aa  though  you 
veiled  it,  when  you  succeed  in  proving  to  them  that  with 
that  beauty  there  goes  no  heart  I  If  I  be  discourteouSp 
pardon  me;  you  desired  candor." 

**  And  your  candor,  like  most  other  candor,  appears  to 
be  only — Condemnation  1" 

She  spoke  with  bitterness ;  she  was  so  deeply  galled 
by  this  second  sentence,  iu  which  he  had  conveyed  to  her 
that,  however  perilous  to  others,  she  was  free  of  peril 
to  him. 

Estmere  smiled  again. 

''Poor  candor  I  It  Is  never  right.  If  agreeable,  it  is 
denounced  as  flattery ;  if  distasteful,  it  ia  slighted  a^ 
censure  I" 

He  left  her  side  soon  afterward  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
cantata;  left  her  to  a  vivid,  heartsick,  impatient  sense  of 
powcrlessness  to  move,  or  touch,  or  win  him,  3uch  as 
never  before  had  been  known  among  ber  couutless  and 
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effortless  rictorics  \  a  restless,  angered^  despairing'  knowl- 
edge that  he  held  ber  in  doubt,  in  condemnation,  almoBt 
in  contempt,  and  that  he  bad  told  ber,  almost  openly,  that 
for  bim  she  possessed  no  allurement 

He  bad  humiliated  her,  and  deeply  angered  her;  but 
be  had  attaiut'd  mere  iuftueuce  over  her,  more  attraction 
for  her,  than  he  had  exercised  l>eibre;  and,  despite  the 
limitless  faith  she  felt  in  her  own  omDipotence,  she  did 
ijot  divine  that  Estmere  himself  had  thought— 

"She  is  right  perhaps  1  T*  have  love  withheld  from 
her,  even  by  the  cold;jBt  and  the  wisest,  her  face  bad  tieed 
to  remain  unseen  [" 

Nevertheless,  although  he  acknowledged  this,  h*^  lin- 
gered la  the  place  where  that  face  met  his  sight  or  was 
recalled  to  bis  memory,  with  every  day  which  brought 
the  sea  of  carriages  rolling  through  the  sunlight  of  the 
streets,  with  every  night  which  filled  the  chambers  of  the 
palaces  with  banquet,  or  ceremonial,  or  festivity. 

And  he  saw  her  beauty  at  its  height,  her  nature  at  its 
worst 

Unguarded  now  by  the  care  of  her  lost  husband's  ten- 
derness, which  had  m  other  years  so  sedulously  sheltered 
ber  from  any  peril,  she  was  free  to  follow  to  their  wildest 
extravagance  her  own  caprices  and  desires. 

She  bad  he  en  left  at  perfect  freedom ;  no  rein  remained 
on  her  will  or  ber  fancy. 

Those  who  had  the  trust  of  her  properties  were  two 
aged  men  of  high  rank  and  courtly  breed,  wlio  were 
speedily  content  to  see  all  things  through  her  eyes. 
There  was  no  sort  of  check  upon  the  indulgence  of  that 
intense  passion  for  gorgeous  display,  sensuous  pomp,  and 
ever-varying  distractioUj  which  sho^with  the  soul  in  her 
of  the  Waif  and  Strny^never  wearied  of  enjoying  to  its 
Uttermost  abandonment.  Tbey  told  her,  in  some  alarm, 
that  with  ten  years  of  such  e:spenditure  of  hers  even  the 
massive  fortunes,  on  which  she  had  entered,  would  be 
dissipated  by  the  ceaseless  strain-  She  laughed-  To  a 
woman,  who  knew  that  she  could  select  another  lord  from 
princes  if  she  chose  upon  the  morrow,  the  throat  of  future 
luiu  was  only  a  gay  grotesque  jest. 

All  that  she  did  was  done  in  an  exquisite  harmony,  re- 
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finemeot^  and  elegauce  of  taste ;  because  there  was  in  her 
that  iQDate  sense  of  fitness^  and  of  beauty,  which  had  in 
her  childhood  made  every  coarse  tone,  or  motley  hue^ 
irritattQg  and  painful  to  her;  and  which  had  led  her*  un- 
coQBciously,  to  arrang^e  her  very  wild  fluweris  m  blendin* 
f^olora  that  would  have  chafmed  a  paister's  love  of  pure 
and  sympathetic  tones. 

Though  reared  in  poverty,  she  had  bee  a  reared  in  sncli 
a  manner  as  cultured  and  fostered  all  this  delicacy  of  ar- 
tistic feeltag,  and  inatiiict  for  symmetrical  form,  to  its  full 
developnaeut  Where  this  sense  once  lives,  it  is  impei^ 
i.shable;  and  makes  the  mind  which  it  pervades  incapa- 
ble of  doing  it  an  outrag-e.  It  forces  the  Romau  beg'gar 
te  fling  his  rags  arouad  bim  with  the  dignity  of  a  tojja;  it 
impels  the  Campagna  model  to  fold  her  nude  limbs  into 
the  sublime  repose  of  a  Phydian  statue. 

But  for  all  that,  she  loosed  herself  to  the  sweet  exercisa 
of  her  power  in  every  imaginable  form  of  extra va*^ance 
and  of  display.  The  exaggerated  luxuries,  the  inordinate 
splendor,  the  wanton  waste  that  are  characteristic  of  the 
ag-e,  of  the  world,  of  the  city,  in  which  she  lived,  reached 
in  her  theiv  greatest  height  The  old  half-barbaric  pas- 
Bion  for  the  visible  witnesses  of  wealth  and  sovereignty, 
native  to  her,  oviuced  itself  now  that  she  possessed  the 
license  to  indulge  it. 

She  had  the  oriental  love  of  glow,  and  glitter,  and 
pomp,  and  sound  ;  she  had  all  that  temper  of  the  present 
century  which  inclines  it  to  scenic  effects  in  the  lieu  of 
poetic  beauty f  to  lustrous  color  in  the  lieu  of  accurate  pro- 
portion, to  intoxicating  choruses  in  the  lieu  of  classic  ca- 
dence. And  she  launched  herself  into  such  extremity  of 
magni Sconce  as  gives  to  such  an  instinct  as  this  an  ever- 
changing  and  perpetual  delight. 

Unconsciously  to  herself,  through  all  her  chillnesa  of 
pride  and  arrogance  of  scoru,  there  shone  out  in  her  modo 
of  life  the  impulse  and  evidence  of  one  who  has  not  from 
hirth  upward  inherited  power:  and  to  whom  its  posses- 
Bton  is  therefore  as  a  sorcerer's  wand,  whose  magic  ta  un- 
ceasiogly  wondrous  to  the  one  brought  within  its  mystic 
circle. 

Noafi  noted  this;  for  her  artistic  taste  was  so  unerring 
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that  no  false  note,  or  coarse  color,  iu  tho  pageantry  of  her 
existence  ever  betrayed  it.     But  it  waa  there. 

The  born-empreas  is  very  weary  of  those  hours  in  which 
ehe  must  wear  her  state-robes,  and  receive  the  formality 
of  homage-  The  woman,  raised  from  privacy,  into  the 
blaze  of  a  monarch's  glory  deems  no  hours  bo  exquisite  aa 
those  in  which  the  people  kneel,  submissive,  at  her  feet, 
and  Ihe  cfowq  rests  od  her  brow. 

Tiva  disclosed  that  she  was  not  an  hereditary  sovereig'tt 
by  this  one  trait  alone—that  she  was  never  willing  to  lay 
her  scepter  aside,  never  desirous  of  boin^  quit  of  her  pui^ 
pies,  never  so  perfectly  content  as  when  the  full  luster  and 
luxury  of  her  royalty  attested  to  its  power. 

Were  some  rare  jewel  on  sale,  at  whose  cost  even 
princes  hesitated,  she  purchased  it;  were  some  picture  in 
the  market  at  a  fabulous  price,  she  made  it  hers ;  were 
there  some  tropical  flower  rare  beyond  all  others,  she 
would  spend  thousands  to  add  it  to  her  conservatories  ; 
were  some  entertainment  spoken  of,  which  had  been  sig^^ 
nalized  by  some  unwonted  thing,  she  would  eclipse  it  with 
some  marvel  a  hundredfold  more  beautiful,  eccentric^  or 
extravagant,  furnished  converse  for  the  world. 

The  jewel  might  be  utterly  superfluous,  thfe  picture  one 
which  did  not  please  Ler  taste,  tbe  flower  might  have  no 
special  lovelenesa,  and  the  festival  no  special  charm,  to 
ber  own  thinking.  But  merely  to  possess  them,  to  dis- 
play  thena,  to  furnish  food  for  the  world's  speech  by  them, 
was  an  unfailing  delight  which  never  palled  on  her,  be- 
cause it  gratified  her  sense  of  empire^  her  consciousness  of 
being  withoat  rival 

In  no  manner  could  she  attain  this  delight  more  easily, 
more  constantly,  or  with  more  publicity,  than  by  the  pleas- 
ures with  which  she  filled  her  own  time  and  that  of  the 
soeiuty  she  gathered  about  her.  Her  inventive  wit  found 
field,  and  interest,  in  the  conception  and  execution  of 
countless  fresh  fashions  of  distraction  and  of  excitement. 

The  graceful  fantastic  fancy  that  had  once  made  her 
dance  like  an  alm^h  among  the  scarlet  beans  of  the  cot- 
tage garden,  and  believe  herself  a  queen  wheu  she  sat  in 
the  old  beech- tree  with  a  tall  sword-lily  for  her  scepter, 
now  made  her  devise  a  thou'^and  ways  of  adding  brilliancy, 
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and  variety,  and  surprise,  and  cost — ^that  great  modem 
gauge  of  every  merit, — ^to  her  amusements  and  entertain- 
ments. Exclusive  with  all  the  haughty  exclusivism  of  an 
earlier  nobility,  lavish  with  all  the  profuse  prodigality  of 
present  imperialism,  reckless  with  the  levity  of  the  age, 
and  dazzling  with  a  seduction  all  her  own,  her  fetes  and 
her  banquets  were  the  theme  of  the  world  of  pleasure,  the 
paradise  of  her  associates,  the  despair  of  all  outside  her 
chosen  pale.  She  ruled  pleasure,  and  was  ruled  by  it : 
and  no  other  thing  was  the  object,  or  the  idol,  of  her 
days. 

Generous,  indeed,  she  was;  whoever  asked  her  for 
money  had  it  In  moments  of  remorse  she  would  strive 
to  still  her  conscience  by  some  such  large  charity  as  that 
with  which  she  succored  the  stone-mason's  desolate  family. 
But  these  were  fitful,  unguided,  the  offspring  uf  impulse 
always,  never  of  principle. 

She  had  delivered  herself  wholly  over  to  the  wor- 
ship of  egotism,  and  extravagance,  and  the  joyous  re- 
ligion of  pleasure;  and  she  abandoned  herself  all  the 
more  completely,  and  violently,  to  the  pursuit  of  these 
when  the  sting  of  one  man's  neglect  pierced  through  the 
velvet  folds^of  her  exultant  vanity,  when  one  thorn  amid 
411  her  innumerable  roses  thrust  itself  into  her  bosom, 
and  reminded  her  that  she  was  mortal. 

Thus  he  saw  her  empire  at  its  height — her  character 
at  its  worst;  and  still,  despite  these,  he  lingered  near  her, 
and  still  doubted  if,  in  this  woman,  there  were  not  some- 
thing higher  and  nobler  latent,  that  her  sycophants  never 
roused  and  her  lovers  never  wakened. 

And  one  night  when  he  chanced  to  be  in  her  presence, 
an  incident  again  arose  which  again  made  him  ask  him- 
self: "  Since  she  has  the  emotion  of  pity,  will  she  not 
have  also  one  day  in  her  heart  its  twin-divinitv  of  love  ?^ 
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Teebb  was  a  new  piece  at  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
moet  sparkling  of  the  theaters  of  Paris — oue  of  those 
g-ay  iflitiglings  of  muBic,  travesty,  bcautj,  burlesque,  and 
wit,  which  are  half  opera,  half  comedy,  wholly  spectacle, 
to  which  the  world  will  run,  leaving  the  i*tq.vq  diiJCorums 
of  legitimate  art  aa  the  Romans  would  run  to  the  gladia- 
tors and  the  rope-dancers,  leaving  the  stage  of  Terence. 

'•  Let  me  be  but  amused  I  Let  me  only  laugh  if  I  die  I" 
cries  the  world  in  every  age.  It  has  so  nmcb  of  grief 
aud  tragedy  ki  its  own  realities,  it  has  so  many  bitter 
tears  to  shed  in  its  solitude,  it  has  such  weariue^s  of  labor 
without  end,  it  has  aucb  infinitude  of  woe  to  regard  la 
its  prisons,  in  Its  homes,  in  its  battle-iields,  tu  its  harlot- 
ries, iu  its  avarices,  ia  its  famines;  it  is  so  heart-sick  of 
tbem  all,  that  it  would  fain  be  lulled  to  forgetfuloess  of 
its  own  terrors;  it  asks  only  to  laugh  for  awhile,  even  if 
it  lau^h  but  at  shadows. 

"The  world  is  vain,  frivolous,  reckless  of  that  which 
ia  earnest;  it  is  a  courtesan  who  thinks  only  of  pleasure, 
of  adornment,  of  gewgaws,  of  the  toys  of  the  hour  I"  is 
the  reproach  whicb  its  satirists  in  every  age  hoot  at  it. 

Alas  I  it  is  a  courtesan  who,  having  sold  herself  to  evil, 
strives  to  forget  her  vile  bargain;  who,  having  washed 
her  cheeks  white  with  saltest  tears,  strives  to  believe  that 
the  paint  calls  the  true  color  back ;  who,  having  been  fac« 
to  face  for  so  long  with  blackest  gJiilt,  keenest  hunger, 
dreadest  wocp  strives  to  loose  their  ghosts,  that  inces^ 
santly  follow  her,  in  the  tumult  of  her  own  thoughtless 
laughter. 

"Let  me  be  but  amused  I"^-the  cry  is  the  achiog  cry 
of  a  world  that  ia  overborne  with  pain,  and  with  lougiug 
for  the  golden  years  of  its  youth ;  that  cry  is  never  louder 
than  when  the  world  is  most  conscious  of  its  own  in- 
fauij 

In  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  ByzaQtiuo  Empire,  iu  the 
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Secoud  Eujpiris  of  Napoleonic  France,  the  world,  reefcing 
with  corruption,  staggering  under  tUe  burden  of  tyran- 
nies, and  delivered  over  to  the  dominion  of  lust,  has 
Bhrieked  loudest  in  its  blindness  of  Buffering — ''Let  me 
ODly  laugb  if  I  die  I" 

The  piece  commenced  with  gay,  airy,  mirthful  moeic; 
extravagant,  sparkling,  indecent,  ironical,  speelacular, 
votuptuotis,  as  suitB  the  temper  of  this  modern  age ;  suits 
its  fatigue,  its  Jauguor,  Its  fever  of  diBContent,  its  esbaus- 
tiou  of  speculation,  suits  it  because,  being  full  of  despaifj 
it  desires  distraction,  and,  all  its  thougbts  being  doubts, 
it  strives  so  hard  not  to  think. 

As  the  larst  silvery  notes  of  the  chief  actress  rang  oo 
the  air,  the  audience  welcomed  them  with  tumultuoua 
delight 

She  was  a  great  artist  in  her  fashion ;  in  the  by-play, 
the  trivialtieSj  the  amorous  glances,  tiie  sensual  graces^ 
the  union  of  elegance  and  lasciviousness,  the  eloquence 
of  smile,  of  word,  of  gesture,  which  arc  needed  far  more, 
on  the  modern  stage,  than  is  tragic  passion  or  scholarly 
comprehension.  She  was  a  great  artist;  she  seemed  to 
have  the  gift  of  eternal  youth  and  of  everlasting  fame; 
her  public  had  never  wearied  of  Coriolis. 

The  night  was  a  new  triumph,  many  as  had  been  the 
nights  of  triumph  which  she  had  numbered. 

But  there  bad  come  a  certain  weariness  to  her  in  this 
public  festival ;  a  certain  toilsomeness  had  stolen  into  the 
perpetual  play  of  the  mime;  a  certaio  impatience  of  this 
endless  robing,  and  singing,  and  laughing,  and  dancing, 
and  wearing  of  smiles,  had  entered  into  her,  well  as  sho 
had  long  loved  her  life. 

There  came  hours  now  in  which  she  wanted  rest; 
hours  in  which  she  felt  ber  head  ache  and  her  limbs  grow 
tired;  hours  of  satiety,  of  exhaustion,  of  fretful  fever, 
hourSj  iaevitable,  that  come  to  the  empress  as  to  the 
actress,  to  the  statesman  as  to  the  stage^lowm  And 
MOW,  as  she  frolicked  on  the  boards,  and  moved  bke  ft 
bylph,  and  caroled  like  a  bird,  her  eyes,  wandering  over 
the  groat  semicircle  of  the  house,  rested  on  one  woman 
who  sat  rcgurdieg  iier, — a  woman  young,  of  exceeding 
Uaauty,  apparulud  like  a  sovereigu,  aud  wiLh  her  court- 
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ieri3  aurrQunding  her  in  a  grcup  that  was  mattentivo  to 
the  spectacle,  and  only  attentive  to  her  face  aad  to  ber 
words. 

'*Who  IB  that  piece  of  eplen dor  yonder?"  had  asked 
Coriolia  once^  first  seeing  this  woman, 

"It  is  the  Dticbesa  de  Liri,"  tbey  had  answered. 

CorioJia  ever  looked  at  her  closely  wben  she  herself 
passed  to  the  front  of  the  stag'e, 

''You  are  a  Duchess— a  great  lady  of  Prance,^ — you 
are  in  the  flower  of  your  yuuth  and  the  flush  of  your 
beauty, — you  caa  have  all  1  have  had  without  taking 
thought  for  it  or  toil  for  it, — you  are  an  aristocrat ; — and 
I  hate  you  t"  she  said  in  her  bouI,  this  night,  watching 
thia  spectator,  wbom  elie  envied,  as  she  played  on  in  her 
Qcw  extravaganza,  and  heard  the?  thunders  of  the  theater 
hail  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  her  successes. 

She  herself  had  eiyoyedj  indeed  ;  but  time  was  Btoahng 
the  elasticity  from  her  limbs,  the  buoyancy  from  her 
spirit,  tbc  bloom  from  her  skin,  the  gloss  from  her  hair, 
the  spontaneity  from  her  laughter  ;  and  from  such  women 
as  she  Time  robs  all,  and  to  them  brings  nothing.  8hu 
had  her  scepter,  indeed  \  but  the  passage  of  the  years 
had  loaded  its  ivory  and  gold  with  lead,  and  she  began 
to  grow  tired  of  the  incessant  exertion  which  was  needed 
to  bold  it  in  her  own  grasp,  and  prevent  it  from  passing 
to  the  outstretched  hands  of  her  rivals. 

Meanwhile,  the  one  whom  she  eavied  watched  her  in 
turn  with  a  curious  emotion. 

Viva  never  heard  the  actress's  name  without  a  thrill 
of  horror.  She  never  saw  it  lettered  on  the  walla  of  a 
city  without  a  throb  at  her  heart,  as  though  she  saw  a 
snake's  eyes  watching  her.  It  was  ever  an  agony  to  her 
to  recall  that  night  of  her  madness.  As  she  had  grown 
to  know  the  ways  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  had 
beheld  the  danger  through  which  she  had  passed  by  the 
light  of  that  world's  knowledge,  she  knew  what  the  pre- 
cipice hod  been  on  which  she  then  had  stood  in  such 
laughing  and  trustful  security.  At  times  when  its  mem- 
ory rushed  over  her,  she  felt  the  hot  blood  fl-ish  over  her 
bruw  and  boBom  at  the  mere  thought  that  such  a  peril  had 
ever  touched  her,  such  an  ignominy  ever  approached  her. 
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Who  her  boy- wooer  had  been  sbe  oever  knew  j  Hbi 
wondered  often.  And  when  she  mused  on  liinij  and  ou 
her  tetnptresB,  a.  deadly  hatred,  alien  to  all  the  negligent 
gayety  of  her  temper,  woke  in  her ;  a  scorching  shame 
consumed  her. 

All  the  fair,  sweet*  harmless  things  of  her  earjj  life 
were  well-nin^h  forgotten;  all  that  snnny,  serene,  inno- 
cent existence,  while  jot  she  had  taken  no  more  thought 
than  the  lilies  of  the  fields  or  sinned  more  sin  than  the 
birds  of  the  air,  had  faded  into  one  soft  haze  of  dim,  pure, 
confused  color.  That  perfect  peace  in  which  she  had  n  )t 
known  that  she  was  happy, — because  she  had  not  then 
known  what  sorrow  meant,  and  thus  had  found  no  meae- 
ure  of  her  joy, — ^was  all  far  distant  to  her,  scarce  remem- 
bered more  than  is  the  sunlight  of  some  tranquil  un- 
memorable  summer-day  of  long  ago.  But  that  une  uight'a 
memories  were  branded  foreyer  as  with  fire  on  her  braia. 
That  men  should  still  live  who,  if  they  only  knew  what 
she  onee  had  been,  could  point  at  her  a3  one  whom  they 
had  beheld  at  the  house  of  a  courtesan  1 

Ifshewere  alone  when  tbis  rememhrance  came  on  her 
she  would  pace  her  chamber  like  a  magnificent  leupartlcsa, 
and  set  her  teeth  in  wrath  that  a  woman,  who  could  com- 
mand the  world,  could  not  yet  purchase  the  oblivion  of  & 
few  brief  hoars  1 

It  maddened  her  the  more  because  she  knew  that,  but 
for  the  guardian  hand  which  had  seized  her  from  the 
flower-hidden  abyss,  she  would  have  entered  this  king- 
dom of  evil  to  which  she  had  been  tempted,  in  all  her 
supreme  faith  and  ignorance  and  guileless  vanity.  She 
kuew  that — but  for  him — she  would  have  fled  to  the  pol- 
lution of  the  stage,  which  had  looked  to  her  such  immor- 
tal glory- 
She  know  that  now  she  would  have  been  even  as 
Coriolis : — ^even  as  all  those  women  who  concealed  the 
leprosy  of  sin  with  the  satin  domino  of  the  masked  ball ; 
who  avenged  their  own  outlawry  by  pitiless  plunder,  bj 
merciless  dupery,  of  the  world  which  had  proscriJ»ed 
them;  who  dressed,  and  danced,  and  feasted,  and  bad  no 
future  J  and  secure  of  a  banquet  to-day,  might  be  left  to 
starvation  to-morrow.    The  woiueu  of  whom  she  thought 
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wiih  all  the  horror  of  a  hauglity  and  unteropted  sod, 
with  all  the  scorD  of  an  impenal  and  lofty  life. 

She  would  have  been  of  them, — must  have  been  of 
tbem,  she  knew, — unlesa,  indeed,  in  the  first  monient  of 
despair,  when  the  truth  of  her  fate  sboold  have  broken 
on  her,  she  Bhould  have  hurled  her  young  form  into  tlie 
depths  of  the  river.  And  the  sound  of  the  name  of  her 
temptress  ever  smote  on  her  ear  with  a  throb  of  Bhame, 
with  a  pang  of  guilt,  with  the  stealing  hisa,  as  of  a  ser- 
pent whose  fangs  had  once  been  in  her  flesh,  and  whose 
wound,  tlioygh  it  had  left  no  scar,  mig-ht  even  yet  prove 
niortaL 

Still — she  had  often  gone  to  seo  Ooriolfs.  Gone,  on 
that  indefinable  impulse  which  sometimes  draws  men  and 
women  to  the  presence  of  their  foes  ;  on  tLat  mysterioua 
attraction  which  deadly  injuries,  or  deadly  rivalries,  will 
make  more  potent  atill  than  the  attractions  of  love  or  of 
Byrapathy,  Though  it  wounded  her  so  poignantly  to  re- 
mem  her  that  night  of  her  wicked  folly,  yet  she  went 
where  that  remembrance  was  most  vividly  forced  on  her. 

Such  anomalies  are  strong  in  all  hunian-natnre;  they 
are  especially  strong  in  woman-nature. 

"Could  /ever  have  been  that  little  fool  who  was  allured 
by  her  specious  promises,  who  saw  heaven  itself  in  the 
tinsel  of  her  stage  f"  she  thought  as  she  gazed  at  CorioHs, 

It  seemed  incredible  to  her  that  the  same  soul  should 
live  in  both,  that  the  same  personality  should  exist  in 
both,— in  the  little  b  oho  mi  an  with  the  scarlet  hood  over 
her  fair  curls,  who  had  listened  to  a  lie  aa  to  a  voice  from 
heaven;  aud  in  the  superb  duchess  whom  her  mirror  por- 
trayed, who  had  so  indolent  and  irooic  a  disdain  for  all 
words  that  were  breathed  to  her,  and  who  hud  all  her 
world  beneath  her  foot 

'*  She  is  not  changed !"  she  murmured  unconsciously 
aloud. 

**Chan^d  1"  echoed  the  one  nearest  to  her  in  her  box, 
"from  what?" 

*'Frora  the  time  that  I  saw  her  first, — and  I  was  very 
you'jg  then." 

Ilcr  eyes  never  left  Coriolis  as  she  spoke.  Now,  ia  the 
supremacy  of  Iter  power  and  possessions,  in  the  fuilnesa 
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of  her  knowledge  and  experience,  in  the  aeeoritj  of  her 
rank,  it  filled  her  with  a  strange  wondmng  |Mtj  to  think 
of  the  foolish,  tmstfdl,  credokHid  child  that  ahe  had  been, 
and  of  the  pathetic  senseless  Iotc  that  she  had  once  borne 
this  sorereign  of  the  stage.  A  fierce  hate  thrilled  in  her 
also  as  she  watched  her  temptieBS.  Through  this  woman 
that  one  ineffaceable  niMnoiy  was  bamed  into  her  haughty 
life ;  that  one  intolerable  shame  had  been' drawn  down  on 
her  proud  head ;  that  one  loathsome  hour  had  been  lived 
through  to  pollute  her  past  I 

"Actresses  never  change, — till  we  see  them  by  day- 
tight!^*  Estmere  answered  her,  ignorant  where  her 
thoughts  wandered.  '*  Look  through  your  glass  ere  you 
judge." 

She  did  so: — looked  long,  then  dropped  it  with  a 
shudder. 

'*It  is  a  death's-head  under  a  mask  of  roses  and  lilies  I 
And  yet  how  lovely  that  woman  still  is  I** 

"  She  seems  to  move  you  ?" 

"  She  does ;  for, — when  I  saw  her  first  I  longed  to  be 
an  actress  too  I" 

"  You! — an  actress  I     Is  it  possible  ?" 

"Yes,  I.  Perhaps  I  am  one,  as  it  i&  How  can  you 
tell?" 

He  did  not  know  the  spring  of  the  half-remorseful 
words ;  he  thought  she  implied  some  consciousness  that 
her  coquetry  was  bat  a  cruel  acting,  since  her  heart  was 
never  touched  to  feeling. 

''Let  your  higher  nature  speak,  and  foUow  what  it 
says.  You  will  never  be  one  then,"  he  murmured  in 
her  ear. 

She  was  silent ;  unwittingly  he  had  rebuked  her. 

"  If  he  knew  1"  she  thought,  meeting  the  clear,  grave 
eyes  of  the  man  whose  one  idol  was  inexorable  Truth, 
whose  one  unpardonable  sin  was  specious  Falsehood; 
and  she  drove  the  thought  from  her  as  fast  as  it  arose. 
She  had  had  no  need  to  think  all  through  the  years  of 
her  fortunate  life :  she  left  that  travail  to  the  weary,  the 
unlovely,  the  wretched,  the  solitary.  Thought  was  their 
eeutence,  their  solace :  with  her  it  had  naught  to  do. 

Outside  the  theater  it  was  a  cold,  dark,  ghastly  night 
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Althougli  late  in  the  spring,  it  waa  very  cheerless  aad 
rained  heavily. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  act^  while  from  within 
the  bursts  of  music  came,  now  faintly,  now  fnlly,  out  into 
the  street,  a  wanderer,  who  bad  moved  restlessly  all  day 
and  night  to  and  fro  the  labyrinth  of  the  lighted  town, 
strayed  near  to  the  play-house  and  paused  \ — he  could  not 
have  told  why,  except  that  others  paused  with  him; — - 
opposite  the  building  and  its  glittering  arc  and  atars  of 
gas-jets. 

The  wanderer  was  Bruno. 

Ho  stood,  without  knowing  what  he  did,  looking  up  at 
tne  crescent  of  lights ;  and  hearing,  without  knowing 
what  be  beard,  the  distant  cadence  of  the  joyous  aad  airy 
music. 

Close  at  his  elbow  pressed  a  sailor  of  his  own  southern 
seaboard,  a  great,  fierce,  black-browed  barbarian,  half 
BUXug^Her  and  half  pirate,  who  yet  bad  softness  sufficieut 
in  bim,^ — because  that  day  he  bad  met  his  whilom  com- 
rade, and  had  been  scared  by  the  haggard  face  which  ho 
bud  once  kuowii  so  bright  and  brown  uoder  the  shadow 
of  their  tawny  sails, — to  stay  staunchly  by  the  side  of  the 
stricken  man,  though  in  the  eyes  that  turned  on  him  there 
was  no  rccognitloui  but  only  the  mute  dull  suffering  of  an 
animal  spent  by  the  hunters  unto  death. 

"What  would  you  do,  Bruno?"  he  asked  hastily,  as 
the  fishermao  seeing  persons  enter  through  the  glittering 
doorway,  moved  forward  with  them  to  enter  also. 

He  paused,  and  looked  for  the  first  time  with  a  gleam 
of  consciousness  on  the  features  of  his  ancient  sea  mate. 

"It  is  yoUj  Royalle  ?"  he  murmured  wearily.  **Are 
the  biiats  ready  ?  You  must  go  without  me ; — she  is  not 
come  home." 

The  streets,  the  gas-lights,  the  throng,  the  music,  were 
naught  to  bim;  he  thought  he  was  on  the  yellow  sands 
of  his  old  home  with  the  Gsbmg-smacks  standing  out  to 
Eca  in  a  fair  wind,  and  hie  little  cabin  high  up  upon  the 
rocks  above  the  silvtvry  plumes  of  olive. 

"There  are  no  boats,"  muttered  Koyalle,  "We  are  in 
Paris,  and  this  is  no  place  fur  you." 

"Paris?  Paris?"  the  oth«r  echoed,  the  duUed  brai& 
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pkyiug  with  the  word.  "  Is  it  Paris?  She  used  to  wiBb 
for  Paris.  May  be  she  is  here, — 1  have  sought  every 
where." 

And  he  forced  his  way  nearer  to  the  open  door. 

Royalle  seized  hitu  and  sougbt  to  force  hini  back. 

"  Not  there,  not  there,  Bruno!"  he  murmured.  *'  Whtit 
»vail  to  seek  her  in  see nea  of  pleasure  ?" 

The  sailor  ehoyk  him  off,  and  went  forward  with  the 
dogged  resolve  of  the  iiisaoe. 

**  Losing  gold  ye  seek  bitber  and  thither,"  he  muttered, 
"  Shall  I  do  less  by  my  treasure  f " 

Ere  he  could  be  stayed,  he  had  flung  down  a  coin  as  be 
iaw  others  doing,  and  had  tbruBt  himself  into  the  throDg 
that  was  forcing  itself  through  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 
They  were  separated ;  Royalle  could  do  nothing  except 
follow  hiuL 

The  glare  of  light,  the  din  of  music,  the  blaae  of  gold 
and  of  color  seemed  to  blind  and  to  stupefy  him.  He 
stood  wedged  in  by  the  crowd  into  whose  center  he  had 
thrust  himself;  his  gaunt,  tall  form  towering  above 
theirs;  his  wild  pathetic  eyea  glancing  from  side  to  side 
like  a  bunted  dog's ',  his  blue  canvas  shirt  dung  back 
from  his  chest;  his  long  dark  hair  streaming  backward 
from  the  bronzed  southern  grandeur  of  his  hardened 
features.  He  was  like  a  desert  animal  suddenly  strayed 
in  among  a  laughing  human  crowd. 

There  w^as  a  scene  of  fairy-land  on  the  stage  which  the 
audience  were  applauding  till  the  roof  rang  again;  a 
eceoB  of  wood  and  water^  and  silver  cascades,  and  aisles 
of  roses,  and  whiter  winged  sylphs  that  fluttered  on  the 
branches,  and  troops  of  girls,  arrayed  like  every  flower 
that  bloomed  beneath  the  sun,  who  danced  in  airiest 
measures  to  the  music  sounding  through  the  house. 

To  the  tisherman  of  the  Riviera  it  v^us  all  real ;  bis 
great  brown  eyes  gazed  on  it  with  wondering  awe ; 
through  his  dimmed  brain  there  wandered  weird  talt*s, 
heard  in  his  cbildhood,  of  enchanted  lands  where  n^ 
mortal  foot  might  wander,  He  stood  erect,  amazed, 
luotionless  ;  dizxy  with  the  riot  of  sound  and  the  modula- 
tions of  motion,  and  the  radiance  of  color  that  had  broken 
on  his  vision  ^  he  came  out  fr^ui  the  dai^knesa  gf  the 
night  , 
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And  all  the  while  his  eyes  were  &c?cking  out  each  sepa- 
rate face  in  the  massed  loveliness  of  that  myriad  of  dfuic* 
ing  girls ; — see  ting  out  hers  which  he  mold  not  find. 

From  the  back  of  the  flowering  glades  there  came  the 
gracefu],  swajing,  floating  form  of  a  woman  arrayed  like 
i  lotiis4ily.  Her  form  was  scarce  cloiiied  in  the  white 
ftnd  green  that  fashioned  the  leaves  of  the  lily  ;  her  suuuy 
hair,  chaplet-crowned,  streamed  behind  her;  her  aanre 
feyes  laughed  with  arch  gajety ; — Corioiis  looked  in  the 
spring  of  her  earliest  youth  as  she  bounded  iQto  the  circle 
of  girl-flowers,  and  poured  out  her  song  with  the  eiisy 
sweet  mirth  of  the  lark, 

Acro^  her  song  a  wild  cry  rang : 

He  stood  erect  a  momont,  his  eyes  blading  with  light,  his 
arm  stretched  oufej  his  chest  heaving  with  deep-drawn 
breaths;  then  with  a  leap  like  a  deer^s  ho  sprang  from 
Beat  to  seat  over  the  heads  of  the  people  on  to  tho  stage 
where  she  stood 

The  music  on  her  lips  was  stricken  mute ;  the  band  of 
lining  flowers  fell  from  around  her  and  left  her  alone. 
Criminal  fear  came  into  her  radiant  eyes.  She  stood 
powerless,  motionless,  gating  on  the  man  she  had  dis- 
honored, while  on  the  players  and  their  public  a  horrified 
silence  fell. 

He  stretched  bis  arms  oat  to  her,  while  his  voice 
thrilled  through  the  stillness. 

'*  Madelonl  Madelonl  Thoa  art  m  paradiBCi  and  hast 
forjitJt  me  I — is  it  so  ?" 

Hie  whole  frame  drooped,  his  limbs  lost  their  strength, 
be  shuddered,  and  stood  gazing  at  her: — the  rising 
tumult  of  tbo  housej  tho  confused  clamor  of  the  amazAHl 
multitude  had  do  power  to  reach  his  ear;  he  only  saw 
the  woman  whom  he  had  sought  through  tho  desolation 
of  the  world  ;— the  woman  who,  found  shrank  from  him, 
and  was  afraid. 

That  guilty  fear  which  he  met  in  her  look  pierced  him 
.'ike  a  dagger's  thrust;  reason  seemed  to  come  back  to 
him  with  tfio  shuddering  horror  that  ran  through  his 
BcnsKS.  He  lifted  his  head,  as  the  lion  mortal Iv  wounded 
will  raise  it  to  look  once  more  at  his  foes  and  gazed  ou 
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that  heated,  breathless,  motley  maltitude  below,  then 
gazed  again  on  her; — on  the  snowy  bare  limbs,  on  the 
bosom  that  panted  above  its  vesture  of  gold,  on  the 
painted  loveliness  which,  near,  had  no  yoath  and  no 
bloom. 

Then  he  knew  that  this  was  not  heaven,  but  bell ;  and 
the  blind  Dess  of  half  a  lifetime  was  pierced  in  twain  by 
that  terrible  light.  He  seized  her,  and  gazed  into  her 
eyes,  and  crushed  her  soft  frame  against  him,  and  flung 
her  from  him  with  a  cry  that  smote  the  listening  people 
as  though  they  had  but  one  ear  and  one  soul. 

"You  are  not  mine,  though  you  live  in  her  form  I  Ah  I 
vile  thing,  cruel  devil,  that  mocks  me  I  What  have  yon 
done  with  the  creature  I  loved  ?  You  give  her  limbs  to 
the  eyes  of  the  lewd ;  and  her  loveliness  to  the  lust  of  the 
mob ;  and  the  lips  that  I  kissed  to  the  crowds  that  de- 
vour her ! — but  where  is  the  soul  that  I  worshiped  ? 
where  is  the  life  that  was  mine  ?  They  were  God's  ;  you 
could  not  take  them  ?  They  lie  in  His  hand :  you  could 
not  steal  them  with,  her  body  ?" 

He  stood  erect  one  moment,  as  men  will  stand  when  a 
death-shot  has  struck  them ;  his  eyes  gazed  out  over  the 
risen  throngs,  burning  and  blind;  on  his  face  was  the 
majesty  of  an  unutterable  despair.  Then,  with  one  g^at 
cry  from  a  broken  heart,  he  flung  his  arms  above  his 
head  and  fell — his  forehead  striking  on  the  fallen  limbs  of 
his  wife,  the  life-blood  welling  from  his  mouth,  and  stain- 
ing purple  the  white  lilies  on  her  breast.  When  they 
raised  him  he  Was  dead : — he  had  been  dying  more  than 
twenty  years. 

And  on  the  silence  of  the  horror-stricken  throngs  the 
voice  of  the  sailor  Royalle  rang  as  he  turned  and  faced 
thcim,  lifting  up  the  lifeless  body  in  his  arms. 

"  She  was  his  wife,  look  you  Yet  God  made  women, 
— God  made  women  and  gave  them  to  menl" 

A  shudder  ran  through  all  the  listening  multitude. 
For  once  the  people  of  Paris  saw  no  mirth  in  the  tragedy 
of  a  man's  dishonor. 

And  in  the  tumult,  and  the  terror,  and  the  stui)efaction 
of  the  great  crowded  house,  the  proudest  and  coldest 
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wotnaa  there  staggered  to  her  foet,  and,  hlind  and  faint, 
Btrelcbed  out  her  hands  to  the  one  nearest  her. 
H         **Tako  me  awayt"    she   murmitred.     *' Oh,  take   me 
^^    awaj.     I  heard  their  story  once,  and  Baw  no  sin  in  herP* 

H        TJnti 
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TTnttd  the  latest  hours  of  that  nfgbt  Eatmere  aat  fa 
the  lonelinesa  of  his  great  apartments,  with  his  houeid^a 
head  lying  on  his  knee,  and  hii  thoughts  sunk  far  into  the 
past. 

The  scene  which  be  bad  witnessed  had  opened  afresh 
a  long-closed  wound.  The  wound  had  pierced  too  deeply 
for  the  jarred  nerves  ever  to  close  again  impervious  to 
pain ;  and  the  tragedy  of  the  theater  had  brouii^ht  back 
on  his  memory,  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  recent  blow^ 
the  time  when  he  had  himself  surprised  the  ain  of  tho 
wife  whom  his  roof  had  sheltered  and  hi  a  honor  crowned. 

On  the  autumnal  day  wheu  Tricotrin  had  gazed  upon 
him  in  his  solitude  at  Tilliers,  that  wound  had  been 
soothed  only  by  the  passage  of  a  few  years.  Betwixt 
then  and  now  there  had  stretched  a  long  interval  of  pub- 
lic life,  filled  with  a  long  succession  of  public  honor,  pub- 
lic servicea,  public  ambitions,  public  dignities  and  labors. 
The  early  treachery  lay  far  away,  folded  under  the  sealed 
pages  of  his  lost  youth. 

The  throb  of  its  horror  had  been  soothed  by  the  ano- 
dynes of  great  attainments j  the  ache  of  tta  shame  had 
been  stilled  by  the  balm  of  a  nation's  trust  Many  sea- 
sons would  now  pass  by,  and  leave  its  memory  una- 
wakened.  But  there  were  times  when  that  memory  was 
still  roused  in  all  its  sufTering  ;  and  this  was  one  of  Uicm. 

All  that  passage  of  his  life  waa  stamped  into  hia  mind 
with  letters  <>f  Ore. 

The  idolatry  with  which  he  had  loved  the  woman  who 
bad  betrayed  him;  the  intoxication  of  their  first  houra  af 
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aniou;  the  slow-dawning  consciousness,  so  long  throat 
back  from  sight,  that  this  creature,  so  exquisite  in  form, 
was  mindless  and  soulless  as  any  beautiful  cheetah  gam- 
boling under  Indian  suns.  The  loyalty  to  her,  strong  in 
him  as  a  religion,  which,  because  she  was  his,  forbade  him 
to  insult  her  with  so  much  even  as  suspicion ;  the  proud 
chivalry  which  withheld  from  him  by  its  noble  blindness 
a  thousand  signs  that  to  meaner  natures  would  have  suf- 
ficed as  warning.  The  unutterable  horror  which  over- 
whelmed him,  when  chance  revealed  his  own  dishonor  to 
him,  and  he  found  his  spoiler  in  his  household  hireling, 
in  the  creature  of  his  bounty,  in  the  pampered,  trusted, 
caressed  debtor  of  his  race  and  of  his  purse — all  these 
seemed  to  him  as  things  of  yesterday,  as  their  memories 
ardSe  with  the  death  scene  of  Bruno. 

That  treachery  had  colored  all  his  life.  It  had  killed 
happiness  in  him  with  one  blow.  It  had  left  him  with- 
out aught  of  the  colors  of  joy  upon  his  life,  though  he 
had  in  their  stead  wide  commd.nd  and  passionless  peace. 
Suspicion  it  could  not  teach  to  a  temper  too  generous, 
too  fearless,  and  too  proud  for  suspicion's  timid  meanness. 
But  it  made  the  fair  faces  of  women  without  beauty  in 
his  sight;  and  it  left  him  in  his  lofty  loneliness  without 
companionship  and  without  sympathy. 

The  passion  which  to  other  men  was  so  fair,  was  only 
to  him  as  the  deadly  poison  which  counterfeited  the  bread 
of  life. 

The  law  had  freed  him;  his  betrayer,  for  aught  he 
knew,  was  dead ;  the  world  never  paused  to  recall  that 
early  tale  of  a  life  whose  maturity  it  honored  ;  but  he 
could  never  forget — he  could  never  live  as  though  this 
thing  had  never  been. 

And  its  remembrance  was  sharp  as  iron  in  his  soul  this 
night ;  for  he  knew  that  he  loved  again. 

"Love,  love!  What  have  I  to  do  with  love?"  he 
mused.  "It  betrayed  me  in  my  youth  ;  it  can  only  fool 
me  more  fatally  still,  now  that  my  youth  is  gone  1" 

Yet,  while  his  reason  spoke  thus,  his  impulse  thirsted 
for  that  old,  sweet,  wild  folly  of  his  forgotten  years;  his 
heart  ached  for  all  the  long-lost  joys  so  free  to  every  com* 
mon  fate;  his  passions  wakened  from  their  sleep,  and 
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long'ed  for  the  stinlig:ht  that  lies  in  a  worn  an  *s  eyes,  for 
the  paradise  that  ties  m  a  wmuan's  lips^  his  Bolitude 
grew  uold,  cheerless,  unutterably  desolate. 

''Am  I  mad,  that  after  all  these  years  I  dream  thus?" 
he  asked. 

But  the  madness  was  upon  him;  and  ambition,  and 
renowUf  ftod  honor,  and  the  tribute  of  men,  and  the  peace 
of  the  past,  all  grew  worthless  and  bitter^  and  even  as 
ftmpty  mockeries  of  his  pain ;  for  in  his  loneliness  he  knew 
that  he  would  give  them  all,  only  once  more  t<i  lose  him- 
self in  the  delirious  sweetness  of  his  youth,  only  onco 
more  to  murmur  in  a  woman's  ear^ 

"lloret" 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 


With  dawo  tbe  next  day  ^aat  throngs  poured  to  a 
small  house  beside  the  theater^  in  the  pearly  light  of  the 
Hprin^  morning 

There  was  only  a  dead  sailor  lying  there:  with  the 
look  upon  his  face  of  one  who  had  died  seeking  what  he 
could  never  find  on  earth  \  and  with  a  iitdeknot  of  dried  aea- 
graases,  tied  around  by  a  woman ^s  azure  nbhoo.  lying  oa 
hia  broad,  brown,  emaciated  breast,  where  the  coarse  blue 
linen  of  his  shirt  fell  asunder.  But  they  came  all  the  day 
through,  throng  upon  throng,  ever  succeeding  each  other 
into  the  chamber  where  he  lay : — then  at  nightfall  they 
flocked  to  the  theater. 

"She  acts?'*  they  asked j  and  they  were  answered, 
"Yes,  she  acts/* 

And  they  ponred  in  faster  and  faster,  till  there  was  no 
standing-place  \u  the  building,  and  the  waiting  crowds 
stretched  far  down  the  street. 

She,  herself,  sat  in  her  chamber,  with  the  diamonds  la 

her  boaoui,  and  the  white  winga  on  her  shoulders,     Her 

lace  was  ashen^hued,  and  her  eyes,  so  blue  and  laughing, 

biiii  a  startled  horror  id  tbem  aa  of  one  who  sees  some 
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frhaatly  rihape :— but  she  would  act.  She  was  tbinkiog* 
with  hiiT  cheek  reating  on  a  jeweled  fan  that  bad  been  ao 
emperor's  gift.  She  was  thmkingf — this  ihiog  that  had 
no  thought. 

She  saw  the  yellow  level  shore  dowu  by  the  Bontli ;  the 
sea  g-laneing  in  the  sun;  the  rocks  covered  with  oHve  and 
myrtle  aud  aloe  ;  the  blue  distauce  severed  here  and  there 
by  the  tali  slender  shafts  of  a  palm.  She  saw  a  child  of 
fifteen,  with  the  fairest  of  faees^  rosy  and  pearly  as  the  gum- 
cist  us  blossoms;  idling  away  all  her  daya  under  the  brown 
shadow  of  a  boat,  or  dappling  her  pretty  feet  in  the  play 
of  the  surf  ^  listening  to  the  love  words  of  a  handsome 
black-bruvved  sailor,  half  seaman,  half  flshermaQj  and 
laughiog  as  she  took  with  graceful  greed  his  corals,  big 
shells,  bis  pieces  of  silkj  Ms  little  goldeti  crucifix,  his  ear* 
rings  of  silver. 

She  saw  a  cabin  high  up  among  the  luxuriance  of  Ri- 
viera vegetation  on  the  sunlit  slope  of  a  rocky  sbore» 
where,  when  the  sails  of  the  lateencrs  grew  smaller 
and  smaller  as  tbey  went  coasting  westward »  a  yoang 
girl,  full  of  petulant  discontent,  would  bite  her  scarlet  lips, 
and  ruffle  her  bands  among  her  yellow  hair;  and  wonder 
what  life  away  froiu  thosM)  endless  seas  was  like;  and 
break  the  coral  necklet  of  her  busband^s  gift  because  she 
was  so  weary  of  the  giver  ;  and  throw  tlie  bea^ls  away, 
one  by  one,  into  the  water-spring  bubbling  from  the 
rock,  counting,  *^Je  reste — jo  m^en  vaisl — je  reste — jo 
m'en  vaisI"  in  a  Gretchen-like  fashion  of  forecasting 
fate. 

She  saw  a  young  child  sleeping  in  a  cradle  shaped  like 
a  boat,  and  a  seventeen-year-old  mother  who  stooped  over 
it,  and  kissed  it  once  upon  the  month,  and  then  went  ^om 
it  slowly,  looking  her  last  farewell,  and  thinking,  "  0^ 
rant  will  have  it  cared  for — the  child  will  not  be  harmed  ;" 
and  so  passed  swiftly  across  the  threshold  never  t4j  return; 
fleeing  faster  and  faster  as  she  heard  that  the  lateen  craft, 
returning,  were  in  sight 

She  saw  all  these  things,  pictures  of  dead  years  j  whora 
she  sat  with  the  diamonds  glittering  in  her  bosom,  and 
the  music  of  the  overture  floating  dreamily  iut<^  Ker  cham 
ber  from  the  theater  beyond. 
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The  years  since  Lad  been  mirthful  and  glittering :  re- 
niori^e  bad  never  touched  this  Itgbt  mercurial  nature,  Bin 
had  never  weighed  upon  this  volatile  Bkcptical  tomper. 
She  bad  done  well  for  herself^  ebe  thought;  she  had 
gained  riclies,  and  famCj  anil  lovers,  and  pleasures ;  abe 
had  had  thousaods  of  days  of  delight,  thousunds  of  nigbtR 
of  triumph.  She  had  worn  the  jewels  kings  gave,  atid 
eho  liad  beard  the  tumult  of  nations^  applau^ie.  8ba  had 
ft^aistcd  her  eight  and  her  seiiBes  j  she  bad  reigned  J0  ber 
way  as  queens  reigu.  She  bad  laughed  on  all  ber  life 
through  i  and  had  drunk  the  secret  joys  of  the  passions. 
She  had  roved  as  the  butterflies  rovo ;  and  the  floweri* 
bad  all  borne  her  boney.  Slio  bad  Ix^ou  glad,^ — gla<l* — 
glad  ever;  as  things  souHess  and  Beii^uouB  are.  And 
only  to-nigbt  did  she  bear  the  buf^h  of  the  seas  la  the 
ioulh ;  only  to-uigbt  did  she  hear  the  sound  of  the  voiee 
of  the  dead. 

The  roaa  sinned  against,  bad  suffered,  dying  hard» 
through  a  score  of  years  \  but  the  woman  wbofaadsiDaed 
had  rejoiced  through  a  score  of  years  of  light,  and  of 
laughter,  and  of  life.  Yet  men  say  that  remor^o  strikes 
the  balance  bet\^eon  the  lives  that  ondui>o  and  ilio  lives 
that  offend  1  J^emorsel — that  steals  in  lor  one  hour  out 
of  a  million,  and  thruBts  ouo  thorn  amid  a  long  seasoti 
of  roses,  and  furls  one  leaf  beneath  tlie  bed  of  pleasure, 
and  cries  "Lol  I  am  Compeusatiott !" 

There  was  a  deafening  fihout  without;  she  did  not  hear 
it.  Sbe  beard  only  the  music  of  the  Med  iter  raiieau  as  ita 
waves  washed  upon  the  strand. 

They  came  to  ber ;  the  public  clamored  for  ber  j  the 
stage  waited  > 

She  rose,  with  tbe  startled  glazing  look  in  her  eyes  aa 
of  one  who  beholds  a  horror  cot  of  the  visible  world. 

Some,  more  merctfut  than  the  rest,  bade  her  wait ;  the 
penalty  could  bo  but  forfeit,  As  they  spoke,  from  the 
body  of  the  bouse  there  ran  a  loud  hoarse  roar»  as  of  a 
lion  savage  for  its  prey ;  tbe  Public  koows  no  pity. 

The  old  familiar  sound  aroused  her;  Bhe  laughed,  toss- 
iog  some  more  gold  dust  upon  hur  s tinny  hair : 

*'  Do  you  bear  it?  It  ii^i  a  beast  that  umst  bo  fed,  or  it 
will  tear.     I  gold  myself  t^^  it  long  ago.     Besides — half  & 
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miUlon  franca  ll— I  ca&aot  lose  them,  though  I  h&re  spent 
them  io  a  day  I" 

Then  with  an  airy  antelope-like  spring  she  bounded  on 
the  stage. 

The  theater  was  cloecly  filled  from  pit  to  roof.  Thej 
w^eUomed  her  with  a  tempest  of  applause. 

Its  director  smiled  content 

"  The  piece  will  hold  the  Btag-e  a  jear,**  he  said  ;  for  he 
knew  that  the  Puhltc  is  ca  the  dragons  of  old  legends,  and 
Bika  not  what  perishes,  bo  that  only  its  greed  for  new  food 
be  appeased. 

And  she  played  on  ;— her  gay  feet  gliding,  her  rich  song 
dsingj  her  airy  laugh  echoing,  over  the  place  where  Jean 
Bruno  had  died. 


CHAPTER  L. 


Is  the  late  spring-tide,  verging  upon  summer,  Paris 
was  once  more  rejoicing  :-^Tejoicing  as  her  fashion  is, 
with  lau^^htcr  on  her  lips,  and  warvvithin  her  heart;  with 
gold  eagles  gleaming  on  her  arches,  and  wealth  istagna- 
ting  in  her  coffers;  with  flowers  blossominjj  in  all  her 
corners,  and  exiles  barred  from  her  shores  for  the  dread 
crime  of  uttering  truth  ;  with  the  word  of  Peace  blazoned 
on  her  pyrotechnic  showers,  and  half  a  million  of  her 
soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  waiting  for  their  work 
Rejoicing  with  infinite  gayety,  and  wit,  and  song,  and 
color;  rejoicing  with  cartridges  hidden  in  her  soldiers' 
accoulerments,  that  the  bail  of  the  shot  might  sweup  cleaF 
her  boulevards,  if  amid  all  her  festivities  she  once  dared 
to  remember  that  Liberty  was  missing. 

Foreign  sovereigns  had  traveled  thither;  there  were 
feasting,  and  singing,  and  marshaling  of  troops  by  day, 
and  illuminating  of  streets  by  night,  and  all  the  various 
hegnilementa  and  intoxications  by  which  France  is  per- 
suaded to  forget  that  she  la  in  fetters. 

Under  the  green  aisles  and  avenues  of  her  pleasant 
places,  there  were  the  glitter  of  arms,  the  bright  hues  of 
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flags,  t!ip  flutter  of  baQnerB.tha  Bounda  of  ceaseless  muaic, 
th^  constant  roll  of  drums  aad  elialleuge  of  cannou^  and 
an  ever-flowing  sea  of  dainty  equipages  rolled  from  noon 
till  Buoset  through  the  streets  and  equarea,  and  under  the 
rich  foliage  of  the  woods  of  Boulogne. 

A  mon  g  thoBO  thousands  of  carriages  there  was  one  which, 
for  its  mingled  pomp  and  elegaoce^  its  ermine,  and  its  velvet, 
and  its  gold,  its  fiery  fury  of  speed,  and  its  outriders  like 
a  guard  of  honor,  drew  all  eyes  upon  it :  and  the  mistress 
thereof,  lying  back  with  her  little  dog  beside  her,  was  so 
marvelously  fair,  that  the  beauty- loving  senses  of  the 
Inflammable  crowds  made  them  rush,  and  press,  and  tear 
headlong  to  gaze  at  her  ;  and  uncover  their  heads  to  her, 
as  though  she  were  a  sovereign,  and  hail  her  with  a  sud- 
den spontaneous  acclamation.  She,^ — accustomed  to  that 
homage  of  the  mondrari  digitOf  and  anmsed  by  its 
unwonted  manifest  at  ion  from  the  echoing  shouts  of  the 
throngs — smiled,  and  bowed  to  the  people,  aa  though  she 
were  in  truth  their  empress,  and  looked  and  laughed  at 
the  two  persona  who  were  seated  opposite  her. 

*'  I  am  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  France,"  she  said, 
with  light  amusement  '' They  will  want  to  crown  me 
next  I" 

As  she  spoke  her  horses  were  perforce  detained  by  the 
passage  of  cavalry,  going  at  full  speed,  with  their  lances 
gleaming  in  the  bud,  to  their  place  in  the  field  of  manoeu- 
vre ;  and  her  glaoce,  idly  straying  around,  over  the  heads 
of  the  closely-packed  multitude,  met  the  eyes  of  Tricotrin. 

lie  alone  of  all  the  men  in  that  crowd  had  not  uncov- 
ered his  head  to  ber  in  homage  j  his  gaze  was  f'lstened 
on  her  with  a  look  in  which,  for  the  first  time  iu  her 
whole  existence,  she  saw  gloom,  and  rebuke,  and  passion 
ate  scorn. 

Her  gay  laugh  died  on  her  lips  \  her  face  was  shadowed ; 
over  her  there  stole  a  certain  fear. 

She  remembered  iier  first  entry  into  Paris  ;^-sho  re- 
membered the  hour  when  he  had  led  her  to  look  upon  the 
mitieries  and  agonies  that  hid  beneath  the  brightness  of 
the  city's  surface  life;— she  remembered  the  night  when 
she  had  returned  from  the  dwelling  of  her  temptress,  a 
trembling,  tired,  heart-sick  child,  who,  but  for  him,  bad 
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periuhed  In  that  death  of  honor  and  of  conscience  which 
the  world  for  lack  of  a  better  word  calls  sin. 

Then  the  petulance  of  her  stung  pride  rose  and  ruled 
in  her. 

"  Must  I  ever  be  pursued  by  his  memory,  like  some 
murderer  by  a  ghost  1"  she  thought,  with  cruel  merciless 
impatience;  and  she  turned  her  eyes  from  him,  and 
laughed  in  all  her  airiest  and  most  negligent  levity,  and 
tossed  her  little  jeweled  sweetmeat-box  to  a  pifferaro's 
monkey,  in  the  wantonness  of  waste. 

Above,  in  one  of  the  white  spacious  mansions  fringing 
the  broad  road,  were  spectators,  filling  every  balcony  and 
casement  to  watch  the  court,  and  the  troops,  and  the 
equipages  of  fashion  and  of  rank  sweep  by  in  the  summer 
afternoon. 

In  the  window  immediately  above  her,  a  window,  vel- 
vet-hung, veiled  with  lace,  filled  with  flowers,  there  was 
a  gilded  balcony,  with  exotics,  and  china  vases,  and  stands 
for  parrots;  a  balcony  hung  and  cushioned  on  such  days 
as  these  with  crimson  satin,  powdered  over  by  golden 
butterflies. 

With  her  arms  sunk  in  the  cushions*  ruby  depths,  and 
her  cherubic  face  leaning  on  them,  laughing  as  she  watched 
the  pageantry  go  by,  and  turning  now  and  then  to  tease 
a  parroquet,  was  the  woman  to  whom  that  gilded  balcony 
belonged,  of  whom  those  gilded  butterflies  were  the  self- 
chosen  emblem. 

The  throngs  as  they  moved  below  looked  up  often- 
times ;  and  laughed  also ;  and  called  out  to  each  other, 
"  There  is  Coriolis !" 

For  that  night  when  they  had  asked  breathlessly, 
"  Does  she  act  ?"  and  had  seen  her  act  as  gayly  as  ever 
on  the  stage,  where  the  fisherman  of  the  Riviera  had 
dropped  dead,  had  endeared  her  afresh  to  the  people  of 
Paris : — had  made  some  touch  of  that  seduction  of  assas- 
sination, which  so  strangely  beguiles  the  modern  mind,  lie 
for  them  in  those  serene  azure  eyes,  those  rosy  childlike 
lips,  of  their  play-idol. 

Coriolis,  leaning  there,  with  her  arms  on  her  cushions, 
and  her  hand  toying  with  a  knot  of  bright  roses,  looked 
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down,  and  noted  that  equipage^  cheeked  hj  the  passag'e 
of  the  squmlrons. 

"Those  horses  are  more  perfect  than  ml ae,"  thought 
the  actress,  whose  glorj  it  had  ever  been  to  excel  the 
aristocrats. 

As  Wt  hand  hung  over  the  balcony  it  accidentally  let 
fall  one  of  the  roses.  It  was  caught  by  a  puff  of  wind, 
»i)d  wafted  into  the  carriage.  Its  occupant  looked  up: 
perceived  whence  it  came — then  with  a  gesture  of  shud- 
dering aversion,  threw  the  rose  out,  to  fall  whore  it  would 
among  the  multitude. 

Cop  tolls,  leaning  above,  saw  the  action,  and  saw  the 
gesture  of  loathing  which,  accompanied  it, 

"  It  is  that  Duchess  de  Lir^T'  she  thought,  while  her 
teeth  set  in  that  bitter  rage  which  is  ever  the  wrath  of 
such  mindlcBfl  and  soulless  things  aa  she,  if  hate  once 
break  through  the  sunny  placidity  of  their  profound  ego- 
tism, "  She  flings  my  rose  away  as  though  the  plague 
were  in  its  petals.  She  ia  as  beautiful  as  I  was  a  score 
of  years  ago.  She  baa  youth,  she  haa  rank,  she  has 
splendor,  and  love,  and  pleasure,  and  triumph,  all  in  their 
prime.  Ah  I  how  sweet  it  would  be  if  the  days  of  the 
revolution  came  again,  and  we  could  make  iJer  come 
down  from  that  princeJy  chariot  to  ascend  the  tumbril  of 
the  guillotine  I" 

So  she  mused,  gazing  into  the  street  beneath,  with  her 
arms  imbedded  in  the  soft  rose  satin.  A  vague  yet  acrid 
hatred  of  the  women  who  lived  in  honor  had  ever  moved 
her,  although  she  had  ever  affected  to  hold  them  in  light 
and  insolent  contenjpt 

The  cavalry  left  the  street  free ;  the  carriage  dashed 
away  with  speed,  and  glitter,  and  noise. 

Coriolis  quilted  her  balcony,  and  went  into  the  luxuri- 
ous chamber  it  adjoined,  and  pushed  her  hair  off  her 
temples,  and  stared  fixedly  at  herself  in  a  hand-mirror 

"  I  hate  her!  I  hate  her  1  She  has  youth  ;  and  I " 

She  flung  the  mirror  aside,  with  a  violence  that  shiv- 
ered to  atoms  its  glass  and  its  ivory  frame. 

The  only  vengeance  which  ever  overtakes  such  womeo 
ifl  she  stole,  with  slow  sure  steps,  upon  her. 
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CHAPTER  LI 


In  the  house  where  Mfere  Rose  once  lived  with  hei 
linnet,  there  was  now  a  young  carver  of  ivory.  In  that 
little  ancient,  unfrequented  lane,  few  buyers  of  bis  pretty 
toys  ever  wandered.  He  managed  to  live  by  letting  all 
hia  rooms  to  otlier  people,  and  by  keeping  only  the  small 
flliop.  and  the  dusky  don  behind  it,  for  hia  fair  fond  wife, 
and  for  hia  white  Liliputian  wares. 

The  former  carried  grace  atid  heauty  even  into  the 
cobweb-hung,  pent-up  place,  where,  in  another  time,  the 
green-grocer  had  sold  his  herbs  and  vegetablea,  and 
picked  out  bis  largest  chestnuts  to  do  pleasure  to  the 
Waif  and  Stray  in  the  atiie.  The  latter  gave  the  bright 
nesa  of  her  own  youth,  and  of  her  own  atill  unfaded 
hopes  to  the  dark  prison-like  room,  where  she  gang  all 
day  long  like  a  bird. 

The  day  after  the  great  military  fdte,  L4on  Clerot,  the 
carver,  having  taken  down  his  shutters,  waa  flecking  the 
dnst  from  his  ivory  treasures  with  a  feather-brush,  and 
talking  meanwhile  to  his  wife  within.  She,  having 
brightened  and  lightened  her  chamber  with  the  old  happy 
grace  of  Gauloia  blood — ^with  a  ribbon  here,  an  atom  of 
gilding  there,  a  pot  of  common  flowers,  a  bough  of  blo^ 
Boming  lime, — answered  him  gayly,  sewing  all  the  while 
at  one  of  his  coarse  gray  shirts. 

It  was  the  early  forenoon;  and  both  started  as  they 
heard  the  roll  of  a  carriage,  and  saw  one  stay  at  their 
door.  In  that  out-of-t  he -world  by-way,  there  wasi  scarce 
anything  upon  wheels  seen,  save  the  bakor*s  cart,  or  the 
hot-chestnut  seller's  barrow. 

L^on  stood  stupefied  a^  a  great  lady  entered  hia  little 
domicile ;  and  asked  the  coat  of  his  crncifixee,  his  prayer 
books,  and  his  miniature  cabinets. 

lie  confused  the  pficea  sadly  in  hia  answerB,  so  bewil- 
dered was  he  at  the  presence  of  Buch  a  patroness ;  but 
she  seemed  scarcely  to  attend.     She  chose  some  dozmi 
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WOTj  workSf  of  the  highest  value  in  his  collection  ;  paid 
for  them  with  two  big  rolls  of  gold,  which  dazzled  hia 
eight,  and  made  his  hand  shake  as  he  took  them ;  bade 
him  give  the  purehaseB  to  her  footman  waiting  without; 
and  then  lingered — looking  at  a  cross. 

*'  My  carving  must  be  very  wonderful  then,  it  seems  V^ 
thouglit  the  poor  Dieppois,  who  bad  never  bad  the  ranlty 
So  think  so  before, 

'*  You  live  here  with  your  wife  ?"  asked  his  visitant, 
suddenly. 

'*  We  do,  madam/* 

"You  have  a  good  trade?" 

"A  very  bad  one,  madam." 

'*  You  must  be  very  wretched  ?" 

"No,  madam  ;  we  are  happy,'* 

**  Happy  H' 

She  threw  her  glance  into  the  dusky  little  den  where 
the  Picardy  girl  was  sewing,  with  Lho  little  pot  of  com- 
DiOD  flowers,  marygolds,  and  lavender,  and  miguonetto  at 
her  elbow, 

"  Happy  I"  she  thought.  **  He  must  speak  in  derision 
of  hiti  own  misery!" 

She  swept  up  to  the  girl  with  her  soft  languid  grace  of 
movement, 

"It  is  impoSBible;  your  husband  mocks  you.  You 
cannot  be  happy  here?" 

'*  Oh  yes,  madam:  we  are  I" 

The  aristocrat  stood  and  gaaed  at  her  with  supreme, 
incredulouBj  musing  wonder, 

*' Happy?     But  how?^ — why? — on  what?" 

The  gtrl  smiled  softly,  with  a  flush  on  her  cheek. 

"Ah,  madam  !     We  love  one  another," 

Her  visitant  moved  away,  with  an  impati&nt  Bhadjw 
on  her  i'aL::e  Love  I  Must  this  word  meet  her  at  every 
turn  ?  must  men  aad  women  ever  have  the  audacity  and 
insiuceriLy  to  pretend  that  it  could  do  tor  llicui  all  that 
her  rank,  and  riches,  and  celebrity,  and  conqiiestj  did  for 
her? 

"You  have  in  yonr  house  one  who  calls  himself  Trico- 
Irin?"  sliu  awked  quickly  of  the  young  bride,  whoHo  face 
bcan)ed  brightly  as  ehe  ansiwered  that  they  had 
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With  all  Ler  longing  to  give  some  mfignilacent  quil> 
tance  of  her  debts,  with  all  her  warmer  and  holier  desira 
to  pour  some  of  her  goMen  treasure  into  the  banda  which 
had  lifted  her  from  the  grave  in  her  infancy,  she  had  never 
ventured  to  offer  gifts  to  him ;  she  had  ne^er  ventured  ta 
tender  to  him  a  portion  of  those  things  for  which  she  bad 
ftbaodoned  him. 

Unconsciously,  she  felt  that  it  would  be  as  vile  an  otit- 
rage  as  for  the  faithless  wife  to  tender  to  her  forsaken 
lord,  the  gold,  and  the  lands,  of  the  lover  for  whom  she 
had  deserted  him, 

"I  spoke  to  you  the  last  day  you  were  with  me  as  I 
had  no  right  to  speak^"  she  murmured,  her  eyes  shaded 
by  her  hand.  "  I  should  have  remembered  that  you  had 
a  title  to  address  me  with  what  severity  you  would. 
Sometimes — I  wonder  that  you  do  not  denounce  me, 
before  all  the  world,  as  tho  basest  and  weakest  thing  that 
*^ver  lived." 

"Why?"  he  said,  gently.  "I  should  have  no  justifica- 
tion, even  if  I  had  desire,  to  do  so.  When  we  toss  a 
bird  up  in  the  light,  free  to  come  or  to  go,  we  arc  fool i eh 
and  unjust,  indeed,  if,  because  it  sail  away  from  us  on 
high,  we  cast  a  stone  after  it  to  bring  it  earthward  in 
punishment  for  its  abandonment  of  us.  Ton  were  just 
finch  a  bird — ^yoa  chose  the  sunlight  Well^ — so  best — - 
yon  would  never  have  borne  storms." 

**Tou  tbink,  then,  that  in  the  lack  of  riches  I  should 
have  been  delivered  over  to  evil  I" 

"I  have  said:  I  think  you — a  woman,  nothing  Icsa, 
nothing  more." 

^'I  am  unlike  most  women  1" — ^involuntarily  she  tamed 
and  glanced  at  the  little  broken  piece  of  mirror  that  hung 
above  the  stove, 

"In  your  beauty  you  excel  them — yes.  But  in  all  ebv 
you  are  most  essentially  feminine." 

She  played  impatiently  with  an  ivory  chain  that  slw 
retained  in  ber  hand.  She  had  conceded  his  ri^jrht  to  say 
lo  her  what  he  would;  but  none  the  less  did  she  resent 
the  total  absence  of  that  homage  which  was  as  the  very 
daily  bread  of  her  existence,  and  the  relegation  of  her  tu 
the  vast  community  of  that  sex  which,  in  her  rouI^  lEhu 
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diadained  with  all  the  glad  contempt  of  n  woDinn  whose 
friends  are  men,  and  who  is  iDdc|>Budeiit  of  all  fomalft 
fiympathles. 

'*  Were  jou  not  hurt  that  fearful  day  ia  the  stono- 
worker's  court  ?*'  she  asked  him  quickly.  **  Oh  Hearetiii  I 
J  can  nether  tell  you  what  I  felt— — '' 

He  smiled:  if  she  heard  of  his  death  on  the  morrow^ 
would  it  hold  her  back  from  a  state-ball  at  night  ? 

'*  Hurt  ?  No.  I  am  never  hurt.  I  bear  a  chanued 
life,  I  think,  for  I  come  safely  out  of  strange  perili^,  *^ 

"But  you  may  rely  on  that  once  too  often  ?" 

"Well — if  1  do?  A  quick  death,  a  death  while  one  m 
of  uae,  is  a  thing  to  be  desired.  The  only  thin^  J  ever 
dread  is  slow  sickness  that  might  keep  rue  long  iu  dying. 
But  how  could  you  come  amid  so  rouiijb  a  crowd,  and  in 
so  poor  a  quarter  f* 

*'  I  was  about  to  visit  IAVibJ' 

"  Leli8  !    My  Lord  of  Estmere's  new-fooad  Velaiquez!" 

A  Blight  flush  came  on  her  face ;  tib  eyeB  watched  hur 
with  earnest,  keen  scrutioy. 

"  He  13  a  great  artist?^'  she  aaid,  hurriedly. 

* '  Oh  yea  I  He  has  been  a  great  artibt  for  twenty  yeart ; 
only,  for  want  of  great  nobles  flaying  so,  the  world  has 
never  seen  it!'* 

*'  There  is  a  use,  then,  at  least,  for  the  great  nobler  I" 

^'  You  fancy  1  deny  their  use  ?  You  are  wrong.  To 
do  go  is  to  sink  to  the  demagogue's  claj$H-hatr«3ci,  1  am 
well  aware  of  how  much  art,  and  manners,  and  learning, 
the  grace,  and  the  scholarship,  ftnd  ibe  refin«;ment  of  lif<j, 
all  owe  to  the  anstocractea  of  all  »g)eg|  It  is  ii«  lUikmrai 
in  bat€  a  DobiJity  as  tt  la  to  despiee  a  people." 

"In  a  democracy  ihej  would  call  you  ao  aruttocrat, 

*'  Perbapfl ;  ««  in  an  ar!stoers<cy  they  call  toe  a  deai4> 
crat.  A  tnan  wbo  is  tmirefvalff  UAeemtii  m  Mif«  to 
be  Antagonistic  to  whatever  l»  absolote  mad  io  tli«  m^ 
jority.  A3  politics  0Ua4  we  dream  of  ib«  Idetliis  Uaii- 
ooij  of  the  Gr&t  k  riakia  ^  iad — iod  m  beti«r  fiditjr  tlua 
ft  tnjlitarr  dfMotMi  or  a  mobiftafdayl    T<oo  §m 
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The  question  was  irrelevant  and  abrupt.  She  answered 
it  coldly : 

"  Wo  more  in  the  same  world ;  I  meet  him  contio- 
ually." 

"  And  have  you  solved  the  questions  that  interested 
you — whether  attained  ambitions  and  public  honors  con- 
tent him  ? — whether  there  is  any  place  in  the  eminence  of 
his  life  for  the  weakness  of  passion  ? — whether  there  is 
any  chance  of  his  strength  and  his  peace  falling  earth- 
ward to  be  the  toys  of  a  woman  ?" 

Despite  all  her  self-command,  her  face  flushed,  her 
hands  played  hurriedly  with  the  ivory  chain.  His  words 
pierced  to  a  secret  which  she  had  striven  to  hide  even 
from  herself. 

^'  I  am  not  aware  that  such  questions  ever  occurred  to 
me,"  she  made  answer,  negligently.  "  I  scarcely  suppose 
their  investigation  would  repay  me." 

"  What  I  You  admit  that  you  cannot  alter  his  indiffer- 
ence ?" 

The  words  stung  all  her  arrogant  vanity  into  being. 

"  Do  you  suppose  any  indifference  could  endure  one 
hour  longer  than  /  chose  to  grant  it  lease  of  life  1"  she  in- 
terrupted him,  with  all  her  most  superb  scorn  and  self- 
consciousness  in  arms. 

"  You  have  conquered  his,  then  ?" 

She  was  silent ;  her  eyes  clouded  with  anger,  her  hand 
beat  impatiently  on  the  low  deal  table.  She  was  truth- 
ful by  nature ;  and  she  knew  that  the  one  victory  alone 
lacking  to  her  was  victory  over  the  man  of  whom  they 
spoke. 

"  You  are  uncertain  ?"  he  said,  abruptly.  "And  in  that 
uncertainty  lies  his  chief  interest  for  you  !  Whether  his 
indifference  to  you  will  endure  I  cannot  tell;  he  is  mortal, 
and  you  have  more'  than  mortal  seduction  in  youl  But 
watch  your  own  heart,  ere  you  attempt  to  play  with  his. 
If  you  have,  indeed,  the  soul  in  you  to  feel  the  force  and 
truth  of  his  nature,  it  will  be  well  for  you  that  you  have 
ever  known  him.  But  if,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of 
vanity,  or  the  mere  impulse  of  irritation  because  he  haa 
not  fallen  before  you,  you  seek  to  change  his  coldneiui 
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©tily  that  you  maT  triumph  in  his  weakness,  you  will  do 
%Xi  ftccTjr&ed  work,  an  anpardonable  sm/' 

Her  delicate  teeth  set,  her  breath  caoje  quickly,  ^s  she 
heard ;  ebe  looked  up  suddenly  In  his  eyes. 

"Why  bare  you  this  compassioD  for  him  f  I  hsTe 
dealt  cruelly  aud  inconstantly  enough  with  many ;  you 
never  interfered  to  avert  their  fate?" 

Re  paused  a  moment ;  then  he  answered  her  with  ao 
effort, 

"  There  are  not  many  such  men  as  he.  Moreo^'er.^he 
has  been  oucre  forsaken  and  betrayed  ;  this  should  be 
sufficient  to  make  biin  sacred  to  the  most  wauton  coquette 
that  ever  found  her  playthings  in  the  ruin  of  m en '^j  lives." 

"  You  are  rigfht,"  she  said  genily^and  asked  no  more. 

*'You  will  leave  bim  uutempted.  theu  !" — there  were 
vivid  eagernesst  imperious  authority,  in  the  demand. 

A  soft  smile,  half  cruel,  half  tender,  pi  aye  d  about  her 
mouth ;  her  glance  stole  away  once  more  to  the  mirror, 

''Is  that  wholly  in  my  power  to  promise?"  she  said, 
as  she  rose. 

He  knew  all  the  conscious  power  whieh  wae  uttered  in 
the  vELiu-glorious  question ;  and  be  knew  that  it  waa  aa 
idle  to  ask  her  to  forego  its  exerctse  as  it  wore  to  ask  a 
brill  inn  t  gerfalcon  to  forego  her  qiiarry.  An  imi>ulse 
woke  ill  him  to  tell  her  of  what  race  her  first  young  lovor 
had  come  \  to  tell  her  that  it  had  been  the  son  of  Est- 
mere  for  whom  she  had  been  tempted  into  the  house  o( 
Coriolls,  But  he  held  his  peace;  it  could  avail  nothing 
save  to  disquiet  ber  and  to  alarm  her;  it  could  only  sorvo 
to  make  her  more  likely  to  betray  herself  whenever  the 
time  should  come  that  she  should  meet  again  the  "  Prince 
Faineant'*  of  her  childish  fancies. 

"  Wholly  in  your  power?"  ho  answered  her,  *'  May  be 
it  is  not  so.  You  have  the  charms  that  befool  me  a.  But 
all  that  I  say  is,  spend  your  seductions  elsewhere,  sate 
your  passion  for  triumph  otherwise  than  in  misleading, 
and  moekingp  and  wounding  a  noble  nature  that  has 
already  been  branded,  through  too  frank  a  fiiitb  in  the 
honor  of  women.  He  has  stung  your  pride  by  hia  neg- 
iect^ — I  know  I — deadlier  crime  no  man  can  liave  against 
Buch  a  trifler  as  you.     But,  if  there  exist  in  yuu  onu  iiu- 
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geritig  touch  of  the  nature  that  once  lived  in  tlie  oliild 
that  I  cberifihed,  you  will  have  mercy  enough,  purity 
enough,  generous  fltrength  enough,  in  you  to  renounce 
one  efTort  for  triumph,  to  ahstain  from  one  indulgence  of 
vanity,  to  bold  back  your  hand  from  thrustiug  fresh 
thorna  toto  the  old,  deep,  cruel  wounds  of  a  hyeband^d 
disbonor,  ^1  have  asked  notbing  of  you  since  the  years 
that  we  parted.  I  ask  this  now.  Do  with  others  aa 
you  wilL     But  spare  biixi." 

Ere  sbe  could  answer,  he  had  turned  away  and  gone 
from  her,  and  passed  up  tbo  dim,  narrow  stftLrway,  with- 
out farewell. 

She  stood,  moved,  silent,  TVondering,  with  a  mist  of 
unshed  tears  gathering  over  her  baugbty  eyes.  _AIl  the 
latent  teudernees  in  her  had  awakened  at  bis  words ;  for 
— -she  loved  the  man  for  whom  he  had  pleaded  thus. 

"  He  and  Estmere  are  strangers!"  she  rauged.  "  Stran- 
gers—and yet  the  one  can  feel,  and  can  sue,  for  the  other 
like  this  I  A  time  there  must  have  been  wbeu  their  Uvea 
touched^  and  were  the  lives  of  friends?    And  yet " 

And  yet  he  bad  said  this  was  not  so;  and  t>be  knew 
well  that  no  lie  ever  tainted  bia  lipa. 

She  went  to  her  carriage,  giving  orders  to  the  carver, 
Cleroi,  that  in  twelveoumtbb'  tioie  be  could  scarce  have 
space  to  execute;  and,  aa  she  drove  through  the  streets 
in  the  bright  noonday,  her  face  was  pale,  and  grave,  and 
troubled. 

Tricotrin  went  to  the  little  dull  chamber,  high  in  the 
roof,  where  the  old  cobbler  lay,  slowly  dying  ;  and  he 
read  aloud  the  gayest  wit  of  the  jourualB  of  irony  and  of 
caricature,  till  the  cobbler,  with  the  Gaulois  temper  still 
in  him,  laughed  again  and  again  where  he  was  stretched 
on  bis  bed,  and  half  forgot  bis  sufferiug,  and  never 
dreamed  that  bis  friend,  who  thus  brought  the  mercy  of 
mirth  and  oblivion  to  his  couch  of  torture,  bad  a  bitter- 
bess  in  his  own  soul  surpaasing  that  of  death. 
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CHAPTER  LII 

A  FEW  weeks  later,  one  sweet  moonlit  nigbt  ia  the 
month  of  rosea,  a  man  and  woman  wandered  through  the 
orange  aisles  of  the  Palace  of  the  Abdication.  They 
were  alike  gfuests  of  the  courts  and  had  strayed  some- 
what awaj  from  the  torchlight  cureej  and  the  illumined 
waters,  and  the  gardens  and  galleries  filled  with  the 
pomp  of  imperial  festivity. 

"  You  will  come  to  Villiers  ?"  he  asked.  ber>ding  low 
Lis  stately  head;  he  had  spoken  of  her  approaching'  de- 
parture, and  had  entreated  for  her  presence  at  the"  sum- 
mer g-athering', which  was  about  to  fill  hia  own  chateau- 
She  looked  at  him  with  a  startled,  wistful,  doubting 
look,  and  hesitated  some  moments  ere  she  answered. 

"  To  Villiers  ?"  she  said,  at  length,  with  a  straufre  sofi> 
nees  and  sadness  in  her  voice.  '*  To  Villiers  7  Yes — I 
will  come  to  Villiers  " 

And  he,  noting  that  strange  intonation,  that  unusual 
emotion,  thought,  in  a  dreaming  wonder,  that  made  hia 
pal&es  beat  with  the  fever-beat  of  youth — 

"  Is  it  possible  that  mj  love  would  ever  be  welcome 
to  her?" 


CHAPTER   LIII. 


Teb  park-gates  of  Villiers  were  opened  wide  in  a 
mellow  summer  evening ;  carriage  after  carriage  passed 
through  them,  bearing  guests  to  the  great  ch&tcau. 
Torches  flared,  though  the  sun  was  scarce  set,  the  silken 
standard  flowed  broad  upon  the  breeze,  the  wide  courts 
were  filled  with  princely  pomp,  its  lord,  long  absent,  had 
of  late  returned. 
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At  the  lodge  a  brown-eyed  woman  stood,  smiling  to 
see  the  equipages  sweep  by,  and  holding  back  the  too 
eager  delight  of  her  youngest  born — a  ruddy  boy  of  but 
a  few  years  old.  They  were  people  of  a  sunny,  loyal 
temper  in  the  little  gate-house,  and  had  no  grudging 
envy  of  the  "  aristocrats."  They  liked  the  pageantry  and 
the  vivacious  life  that  came  with  these  gatherings  of  the 
"  noblesse." 

"  Look,  look,  m^rel — quick  I"  whispered  an  elder  daugh- 
ter of  some  fifteen  years.  "  Paulin  told  me  I  should  know 
her,  because  he  would  put  the  ermine  rug  in  her  carriage 
and  sables  in  all  the  others.  Look  I — that  must  be  the 
Duchess  de  Lirk!" 

The  mother  looked,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  glare  of 
the  sunset  and  torchlight. 

TJie  horses  slackened  their  pace  as  they  came  through ; 
the  great  lady,  of  whose  advent  there  had  been  much 
converse  among  the  household  of  Villiers,  for  the  fame 
of  her  beauty  had  spread  even  through  the  provinces, 
leaned  slightly  forward,  and  stretched  her  hand  with  a 
coin  to  the  little  boy,  looking  into  his  parent's  face. 

"  You  are  well  here,  and  happy  ?"  she  asked. 

There  was  a  great  sweetness  in  her  voice  as  she  asked 
the  simple  question. 

"Ah,  yes,  madam — thank  God  1"  the  mother  answered 
to  the  unlooked-for  mark  of  interest,  as  the  carriage  dashed 
on  through  the  avenue. 

"  What  hast  thou,  Raoul  ?"  she  said  to  the  child.  "  Holy 
Mary  I  what  a  great  gold  piece.  She  must  have  a  tendei 
soul — that  proud  duchess." 

"And  how  beautiful  she  is  I"  sighed  her  daughter. 
"Paulin  was  right."  (Paulin  was  an  equerry,  who  had 
been  in  Paris  with  his  lord.)  "Pauliil  says,"  the  girl 
murmured  on,  "that  she  will  be  chatelaine  here  ere  long. 
Think  you,  m^re,  it  is  likely  ?" 

"How  can  we  tell?"  rejoined  her  mother  absently. 

Awhile  later,  as  she  moved  to  and  fro,  getting  his 
evening  meal  for  her  husband,  who  had  come  from  his 
labor  in  the  gardens,  he  asked  her  what  made  her  so 
grave  and  so  sileot. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  said,  with  a  smi?e.     " Dost  thoa 
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remember  at  all,  Valentin,  tliat  pretty  child  that  lived 
with  the  old  Yirelois,  and  died,  they  say,  far  away?** 

^^Tricotrin's  Waif?    Ay-^what  of  her?*' 

'*  Naught  of  her.  But  that  great  lady  had  a  look  of 
her  in  her  face,  and  set  me  thinking  of  her — the  pretty, 
nameless  thing— that  is  nil." 

Valentin  laughed,  a  man's  good-natured  contemptuous 
laugh  at  a  wonmn^s  imaginations. 

''The  Duchess  de  Lir^  like  that  little  foundling  I  Ah, 
wife,  what  a  woman  thou  art  for  fancies  I  Do  not  tell 
them  aloud,  for  they  saj  that  our  lord  will  wed  with 
her." 

"I  have  no  fancies  to  tell,"  said  Ninette,  gi^g  him 
his  salad.  "She  made  me  remember  the  child — that  is 
all  It  is  the  dark  eyes  and  the  light  hair^  1  dare  gay. 
The  child  had  them." 

Meantime,  in  the  great  vaulted  hall  of  the  chateau,  the 
Dut:hess  de  Lira  was  welcomed  by  her  boat  beneath  his 
roof. 

She  answered  him  ivith  her  accustomed  grace  and 
ease;  ebe  smiled  on  him  with  her  accustomed  witchery 
and  eloquence  ;  she  conversed  lightly  of  the  trifles  of  her 
travel ;  she  looked  in  his  face  without  a  fear  in  her  eyes 
or  a  flush  on  her  cheek  for  that  bygone  time,  so  ever 
present  to  her  sight,  aad  so  deeply  buried  from  ins ;  but 
when  she  reached  her  own  chamber  she  bade  her  attend- 
ants, with  imperious  haste,  leave  her  alone — she  was  fa- 
tigue'^ — she  desired  rest.  And,  locked  in  her  so!itude, 
she  !*iog  herself  upon  her  couch,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

T)m3  place  moved  her  with  strange  passion.  The  dead 
days  thronged  like  ghosts  around  her.  She  feit  guilty 
and  ashamed,  and  filled  with  a  vague  terror. 

If  the  pictured  walls,  the  storied  chainljera,  the  dumb 
statues  could  find  voices,  they  could  tell  their  lord  that 
the  woman  whom  he  welcomed  as  nobles  receive  theii 
moQarchfl,  had  once  been  a  nameless,  penniless,  alms- fed 
child,  wandering  with  his  peasants  in  his  halls  1 

"  But  I  have  greatness ;  that  is  no  lie  I"  she  thought,  aa 
she  rose  and  gazed  at  herself  in  those  mirrors,  whose 
solace  never  failed  with  stormy  longing  and  disquiet  at 
her  heart-    "I  have  fulfilled  my  dream  ;  I  have  borne  out 
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my  ambitions ;  I  return  with  riches  and  honors,  and  tri- 
umphs in  my  hands.  I  have  won  my  empire,  and  I  am 
crowned.  Men  wear  their  diadems  forgetful  of  their 
pasts :  why  may  not  1  ?  I  am  his  equal ;  what  need  to 
remember  that  any  other  time  has  ever  been  ? .  My  king- 
dom is  real :  as  real  as  his!" 

Then  she  smote  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  smiled  at 
her  own  loveliness,  and  called  her  tire-woman,  and  bur- 
nished to  threefold  brilliancy  the  weapons  of  her  charms; 
and  descended  the  great  staircase — ^proud,  radiant,  im- 
perial, conscious  that  she  was  beyond  all  rivalry. 

His  hand  shook  slightly,  and  his  grave  weary  eyes 
softened  with  a  new  light — the  light  of  his  lost  youth— 
as  he  bowed  before  her,  and  led  her  to  the  banqueting- 
chamber,  where,  in  the  autumnal  day  of  a  long- forgotten 
time,  the  song  of  the  Diogene  had  echoed  from  the  forests 
on  his  ear,  and  the  great  m$tn  in  his  solitude  had  envied 
the  careless  singer. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

**It  is  you  I  Ah  I  how  glad  we  shall  all  be  I"  cried 
the  wife  of  Valentin,  in  her  lodge-house,  dropping  to  the 
ground  in  her  joy,  a  kirtle  full  of  purple  plums  which  she 
had  just  gathered  from  her  sunny  south  wall.  Her  wel- 
come was  given  to  Tricotrin,  as  he  came  across  her 
threshold  in  the  fresh  hour  of  earliest  day. 

"  It  is  like  a  summer  rain  after  drought  to  see  you  here 
again.  You  come  so  seldom  now,  and  the  people  all 
hunger  for  you,  ever,"  she  pursued,  laying  her  hands  on 
his  knapsack,  and  sending  her  children  in  all  directions 
to  get  eggs  from  the  hen-house,  fresh  honey,  fresh  fruits, 
and  fresh  salad,  to  do  honor  to  his  breakfast,  with  many 
lamentations  that  her  husband  should  be  already  gone  off 
to  his  work  in  the  gardens,  and  should  thus  miss  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  man  he  most  loved  and  revered. 

In  the  later  years,  Tricotrin  had  returned  at  intervals 
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to  hiH  one e-cLeri shed  vine  country;  but  still  he  came  far 
more  rarely,  and  for  far  briefer  sojourn  than  of  old. 

The  old  familiar  places  had  a  cruel ty  in  their  beaaty,  a 
stiDj?  io  their  peace.  And  there  was  little  save  pain  to 
be  found  at  the  river-home  which  he  kept  for  grand'mfcre 
aud  the  b wallows.  She  derived  no  solace  from  his  pros- 
encGp  she  understood  naught  that  be  said,  she  would  otily 
^rasp  his  arm  with  a  hard  nervoDS  grip,  and  look  straight 
in  bis  eyes,  with  a  look  that  made  hiB  heart  ache,  and 
mutter  in  his  ear,  "  Will  she  never  come  back?  will  she 
never  come  back?" 

Of  the  lost  child,  the  people  never  spoke  to  h\m.  Most 
believed  her  dead;  some  believed  that  worse  tbun  deutb 
had  befallen  her  ]  all  understood,  that  of  her  they  must 
Eot  question  him. 

He  accepted  the  eag'cr  hospitalities  of  NincttCj  and 
took  a  seat  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  wide  oak-liaed 
window;  and  listened  to  her  rapid  babble  of  things  that 
had  chanced  in  the  country- side  since  last  ho  had  been 
seen  there;  and  glanced,  ever  and  ag'ain,  as  he  drank  hia 
coffee,  at  the  blazoned  arms  and  the  gilded  coronet  with- 
out on  the  great  gateways. 

"  How  is  it  with  grand'mfere  ?''  he  asked  her,  in  one  of 
the  pauses  betwixt  her  gossipries. 

Ninette  shook  her  still  comely  head. 
-  "  Ah,  yon  see  it  \&  so  far,  I  can  rarely  go  myaelf,^ — 
never,  indeed,  unless  I  have  something  to  take  down  the 
river.  When  one  hm  children  1 — But,  indeed,  one  can 
do  her  no  good,  and  ehe  knows  no  one  now.  Manoa 
Rixe  saw  her  last  week^ao  she  stopped  her  mule  to  tell 
me, — and  Manon  thinke  she  is  breaking  fast  You  see, — '' 
she  hesitated,  she  was  about  to  add  that  grand'mfere  had 
never  recovered  the  loss  of  the  child;  but  she  changed 
her  phrase, — ^"you  see  she  is  wonderfully  old  ;  and  when 
people  have  been  so  strong  up  to  that  age,  they  break  all 
at  once — so  1" 

And  she  cracked  a  rotten  stick  sharply  acrosa  her 
knee.     He  was  silent. 

"She  has  everything  she  can  wish  for,"  pursued  the 
wife  of  Valentin,  in  whose  eyes  creature-comforts  made  a 
paiadise  upon  earth      *'  She  is  well  off, — you  are  so  gootl 
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to  ber.  It  has  been  a  brave,  toagh,  tender  soul, — hera. 
Those  people  that  were  children  in  that  old  revolutionary 
time,  have  something  in  them  greater  than  we  have,  I 
think." 

"They  may  well  have.  The  Marseillaise  was  their 
cradle-song." 

'*  I  sing  that  to  my  children,  when  the  doors  are  shut 
at  night,"  whispered  Ninette. 

She  had  something  of  republican  blood  in  her,  and  her 
great-grandfather  had  been  slain  by  a  Black  Brunswicker 
in  Ghampagne-Pouilleuse. 

"  Aye :  Hymns  forbad  at  noonday,  are  ever  so  sung 
at  night ;  and  oftentimes,  what  at  noon  would  have  been 
a  lark's  chant  of  liberty,  grows  at  night  to  a  vampire's 
screech  for  blood  I"  he  murmured.  "  They  are  gay  at 
your  chateau  up  yonder  ?" 

*'  Gay,  indeed,"  assented  Ninette,  who, — with  all  her 
touch  of  republicanism,  liked  her  own  aristocrats.  **  The 
English  lord  always  has  kept  a  splendid  house  whenever 
he  has  been  here  :  though  he  look  so  grave,  and  so  tired, 
I  do  not  think  it  can  pleasure  him  much." 

"  He  is  well  loved  by  all  your  people  ?" 

"He  is  so.  He  is  of  few  words,  and  proud ;  but  he  is 
generous  and  just." 

•'  His  son  is  not  here  ?" 

"No.  The  young  lord  is  never  here.  Of  Estmere 
himself  they  do  say " 

"Say  what?" 

"  Well — have  you  ever  seen  a  wonderful  creature  whom 
they  call  the  Duchess  de  Lir^  ?"  . 

"I  have  seen  her.     Why?" 

"  She  is  staying  up  at  the  ch&teau.  She  is  a  very  great 
lady,  is  she  not  ?" 

"  She  is  of  high  station.     What  is  it  they  say  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  may  be  nonsense.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
tell.  But  they  do  say  that  my  lord  will  wed  with  her. 
Paulin,  the  equerry,  told  us  first ;  and  now  every  one  is 
repeating  it.  It  may  well  be :  she  is  most  lovely,  and  his 
horse  is  always  beside  hers  as  they  ride  through  the  gates. 

Tricotrin  put  out  his  band,  and  thrust  the  half-shutter 
against  the  window. 
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'  Tae  light  is  strong/^  he  muttered  ;  and  he  cod  tinned 
bis  meal,  sitting  backward  in  the  shadow,  in  silence. 

"  It  maybe  foHy/^  continued  Ninette.  "  I  know  nothiag 
of  her,  of  course  ;  she  spoke  gentiy  to  me,  and  she  gave 
little  Raoul  a  great  gold  piece.  But  they  do  say  that 
ehe  will  only  break  hia  heart  if  ev^er  she  gets  it.  She 
loves  to  see  men  mad  for  her,  they  tell  me.  But  it  may 
be  only  gossip,  very  likely,  I  remember  in  the  old  time, 
when  my  lord  was  so  much  here,  before  ho  went  to  that 
kingship  in  the  east,  tbey  were  always  saying  he  would 
marry  this  princess  or  the  other  when  the  great  ladiea 
visited  at  the  chateau.  People  must  talk.  Do  you  like 
that  shutter  shut  ?    You  were  always  so  fond  of  the  sun." 

She  was  absent  awhile,  busied  m  rescuing  a  pumpkin 
from  the  too  vigorous  play  of  her  four-year-old  son,  on 
the  strip  of  turf  outside  her  door.  When  she  came  back 
flhe  stood  silent,  with  her  hands  in  her  sides  a  littie  while, 
surveying  her  guest ;  then  she  spoke  very  softly : 

^'Tricotrin — I  wonder  if  yoa  would  be  angered  if  I 
asked  you  something?" 

"  1  am  not  likely  to  be.     Try." 

**  We\\ — did  you  ever  see  in  that  great  duchess  a  look 
of  that  pretty  dead  thing  you  were  so  good  to, — of  the 
child  Viva?" 

"There  is  a  look— yes," 

"Ah!  I  am  glad  to  bear  you  say  that.  Tale n tin 
Diocked  at  me.  There  is  an  enormous  difference,  of 
course  ;  but  there  is  a  look " 

"  Valentin  is  the  wiser  of  the  two,"  said  Tricotrin,  as 
be  rose  from  the  table,  with  a  smile.  "  A  great  lady 
would  be  ill  pleased  to  be  likened  to  a  fouDdltng.  And 
now,  farewell.  I  will  come  back  at  evening  to  see  your 
husband.  For  the  present  I  must  go  visit  grand 'mere, 
si  nee  you  have  heard  it  is  worae  with  her." 

And  he  went,  dropping  into  RaouPs  hands,  as  he 
passed,  a  toy  he  had  taken  out  of  his  k  nan  sack — a  clock- 
work cuirassier,  who  went  through  woudroua  evolations, 
and  completely  eclipsed  the  pumpkin. 

An  ingenious  toy  seller  and  mecbanist  bad  Df^^sed  it 
upon  him  a  few  days  earlier,  as  the  sole  return  it  was 
in   his   power  to  Tender  for  services  done,   on  »   ho* 
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BUmmcr  night,  to  him  in  a  fire  that  had  broken  out  ott 

his  premises. 

'*  Take  it,  I  pray  you,"  had  urged  the  toy  maker.  **  It 
IB  a  clever  puppet,  and  you  can  bestow  it  on  some  child ; 
— ^you  always  like  to  g\ye  pleasure." 

And  Tricotrin  had  put  it  in  hia  knapsack,  knowing  that 
to  rofuse  were  to  deal  pain. 

Ninette  stood  thoughtfully  regarding  bis  shadow  as  he 
lengthened  on  the  sunlit  road-  It  was  the  first  time  ho 
had  ever  spoken  of  his  lost  Waif. 

'*  If  the  child  should  not  be  dead  after  alll"  she  mused; 
and  she  remembered  that  the  belief  in  this  death  ha4 
gone  abroad  alone  from  what  the  oM  graud'mfere  had 
&aid,  and  that  Trieotrin  himself  had  nerer  once  Bpoken 
of  her  fate. 


CHAPTER   LV. 


I 


In  the  indolent  summer  day,  some  hour  or  more  ere 
the  fall  of  evening,  a  riding  party  paced  slowly  through 
one  of  the  wooded  valltiys  beyond  Villiers, 

They  were  above,  on  a  steep  rocky  road  that  wound 
down  toward  the  deeply -scooped  dell,  where  a  little 
hamlet  lay;  unseen  under  its  dense  chestnut  and  syca- 
more cover,  and  only  betrayed  by  its  roofs  thrust  up  here 
and  there,  gray  and  soft  in  hue  with  the  liehens,  or  red 
with  their  tiles  that  glo%ved  under  the  leaves^  bright  aa 
poppies  underneath  ferns. 

The  horses  were  somewhat  tired ;  the  dogs  paused  to 
drink  thirstily  from  the  hiJlsidc  brooks  ;  the  ri tiers  went 
downward  over  the  dangerous  picturesque  way,  with 
that  pleasant  sense  of  languor,  and  content,  which  comes 
from  such  slight  fatigue  as  only  makes  the  car  more 
grateful  for  the  soothing  sound  of  falling  water,  and  the 
eye  more  grateful  for  the  perfect  rest  of  dark  cool  green 

Their  voices  sank ;  their  laughter  was  hushed ;  through 
the  odorous  8 cent  of  the  dying  day,  heavy  with  the  open- 
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iig  buds  of  ni^ht-blossoming  flowers,  and  the  crushed 
heart  of  wild  Fruits,  fallen  overripe,  thcj  rode  on  silently. 

A  a  they  wont,  from  the  valley  far  down  below  there 
rose  the  faiot  echoes  of  music,  as  a  song-  rises  up  from 
the  leafy  hedge  sheltered  nest  of  a  bulifioeh.  Aerial, 
Biibdued,  exquisitely  delicate,  it  mingled,  as  its  notes 
aaceiided.  with  all  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  earth;  the 
brook's  bubble,  the  leaves'  murmur,  the  eliime  of  sheep's 
btdlf^,  the  singing  of  grass hop|>e rs  ^  blending  with  all, 
broken  by  none. 

Involuularily  they  checked  their  horses;  and  listeaed, 
midway  down  the  descent, 

"A  Freu^h  Rubesaahl  I"  said  one. 

"  A  n  Orpneus  of  the  Loire,"  added  another 

"  Hush,  hush  I^'  said  the  foremost  of  them.  "  It  must 
be  the  Straduarius  I" 

"  Whose  ?"  they  asked 

She  struck  her  whip  with  a  gesture  of  an  noyau  uo 
agjaiust  the  bole  of  the  tree  she  passed^ 

"A  Straduariua,  or, — some  other  perfect  vioUn.  One 
can  tell  that  even  here/' 

**  But  you  said  the  Straduarius,  madam  f  Who  is  the 
marvelous  player?" 

*'  I  have  no  telescope  to  ascertain  1  We  shall  see  in 
the  valley/* 

Her  host  riding  by  her  side,  looked  at  her  in  a  certain 
perplexity. 

*'It  IS  Tricotrin,  I  will  wager,"  said  the  Marquis  do 
Valdanha  farther  behind.  "  Who  else  would  play  so  to 
those  villagers  at  our  feet?" 

'*  Tricotrin?"  murmured  Eetmere,  ''Tricotrin?  I  have 
heard  that  word  of  late " 

"  Who  has  not?"  laughed  the  other. 

"Tricotrin  ?*'  repeated  Estmere,  thouglitfully.  'Thai 
is  not  a  real  name  ?" 

*'  Is  ft  not  ?  It  is  one  the  people  love  as  they  love  the 
Mar  sell  laii^e.  He  is  well  known  hereabouts :  you  mu.-^t 
have  met  with  him." 

*'  I  have  done  so.  lie  is  an  ally  of  L^lis  A  man  of 
peculiar  life,  if  I  were  told  aright  f" 

"  A  luau  with  the  wit  of  a  Piron,  the  politics  of  a  Jean 
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Jacques,  the  eloquence  of  a  Mirabeau,  the  Utopia  cf  a 
YergniaudI — a  man  with  the  head  of  a  god  and  the 
blouse  of  a  workman,  the  brain  of  a  scholar  and  the  life 
of  a  scamp,  the  soul  of  a  poet  and  the  schemes  of  & 
80cialist.'' 

"I  see!" 

"  A  cosmopolitan " 

"That  is — speaks  the  tongues  of  all  nations,  and  keeps 
the  laws  of  none  I" 

"  A  character " 

"  Who  has  lost  the  fact  ere  he  gains  the  title  1" 

"An  universal  genius " 

"  Who  is  of  equally  universal  inutility  1" 

"A  republican " 

"Who  finding  labor  distasteful  preaches  the  comma* 
nity  of  goods,  and  the  equalization  of  riches  1  Thanks : 
you  have  sketched  me  the  man  in  four  phrases." 

"Arid  you  have  slandered  him,  my  lord,  in  four  epi- 
grams I"  said  the  Duchess  de  Lir^  beside  him,  interrupt- 
ing their  converse. 

He  glanced  at  her  with  increasing  surprise. 

"  I  would  slander  no  one,  even  in  jest,"  he  said  gravely. 
"  You  know  this — musician  ?" 

"  I  know  something  of  him, — all  France  does,"  she  an- 
swered him  ;  and  the  woman  of  the  world  felt  her  cheek 
redden  and  her  conscience  smite  her,  at  the  first  evasion  of 
truth  made  to  the  first  man  she  loved.  Such  semi-false- 
hoods she  and  all  her  kind  used  by  the  score  every  day, 
dainty  masks  in  the  masked  ball  of  life  ;  but — to  lie,  to 
touch  the  shadow  of  a  lie,  with  him  f  She  felt  as  though 
she  had  sinned  against  him. 

"  I  must  know  something  also,  since  he  has  interest  for 
you,"  he  said,  with  a  certain  wonder  still  on  him  as  to 
what  this  interest  could  be.  "  I  confess  to  have  no  spe- 
cial regard  in  usual  for  enthusiasts  and  eccentrics ;  the 
brass  slipper,  abandoned  on  the  brink  of  the  volcano  of 
originality,  is  commonly  typical  of  the  forsaken  common 
sense  that  is  left  behind  in  the  plunge  of  your  Empedocles 
of  Fanaticism  I  And  the  man  who  turns  his  back  on  the 
world,  has  generally  seen  the  world^s  lack  ere  he  do«« 
80 1" 
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"You  are  Dnjust,"  she  said,  curtJy.  *'It  is  preciselj 
tbese  racn  who  free  the  world  I" 

"What I  Must  ooe  have  rent  the  deeoDcies  of  morftl 
order  ere  one  can  cut  tho  withes  of  illiberal  thought  ?" 

"That  la  a  satire;  not  an  argument  Does  he  of  ne* 
eeesity  violate  moral  order,  becau^  he  breaks  through 
Bocial  conventionalities  ?  Yours  is  an  assumption,  not  a 
deduction." 

"  Possiblj  ;  but  I  confess  that  I  fail  to  aee  the  inevita- 
ble relationship  of  a  coat  out  at  elbows  with  a  mind  out 
of  the  coniraon  ;  and  I  do  not  admire  emancipators,  whose 
first  emancipated  captives  are  their  own  passions  and  fan- 
cies from  the  (imbo  of  law  I" 

"  There  spoke  all  the  prejudices  of  your  Order  1" 

'*  Prejudices  in  favor  of  social  decencies  ?— ^they  are  like 
prejudices  in  favor  of  cleanliness ; — beg-g-ars  marvel  that 
we  care  for  our  baths,  but  is  that  an  argument  against 
ablution?" 

"Prejudices! — ^because  you  assume  that  a  man  who  is 
eccentric  must  needs  be  likewise  immoral ;  as  you  would 
assume,  I  suppose,  that  a  man  who  is  poor  in  purse  must 
of  necessity  be  also  filthy  in  person.  I  do  not  perceive 
the  inevitable  connectioD," 

The  path  had  suddenly  narrowed  so  that  but  one  rider 
could  pass  at  a  time  \  ber  horse  preceded  his,  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  broken. 

■'  She  betrays  an  almost  personal  interest  ia  this  vaga- 
bond/' meditated  Estmere,  restlessly,  "What  can  she 
know  of  him  ? — what  link  can  they  possibly  have  in 
common?" 

It  was  this  wonder  which,  unknown  to  him,  had  lent 
an  nn accustomed  acerbity  to  the  enunciation  of  bis  patri- 
cian distaste  for  the  levities  and  laxaties  of  eccentriti 
genius. 

For  the  first  time  she  had  differed  with  him:  for  the 
first  time  she  had  flung  at  his  Order  a  phrase  that  spoko 
of  it  as  kindred  to  bim,  but  as  alien  to  her. 

"  It  must  be  but  a  womau^s  caprice,'^  he  mused,  as  he 
followed  her-  "  What  tie  can  that  brilliant  creature  have 
with  the  vagaries  of  bohemianism  ?" 

She,  herself,  went  onward  with  a  strauije  emotion  at 
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her  heart:  she  felt  as  thoagh  she  were,  in  some  sort, 
traitress  to  theDi  both ;  she  recognized  eyea  at  that  dis- 
tance, with  unerring  instinct,  the  silvery  melodies  of  the 
violin ;  she  thought  of  the  time  when  that  music  had  pre- 
ceded the  grape-laden  wagons  of  the  vintage-feast,  and  the 
great  noble  who  was  now  her  host  had  cried,  ''  She  can- 
not be  of  the  People  I" 

The  music  still  stole  up  from  the  valley,  toward  which 
they  drew  nearer  with  every  s^p  that  their  animals  set 
into  the  deep  wet  moss  of  the  hillside. 

On  her  face  an  unusual  softnei>s,  an  unwonted  regret 
deepened  as  she  heard.  She  knew  that  she  had  two  sins 
upon  her,  sins  of  the  coward  and  of  the  traitor : — ^falso 
shame  and  long  ingratitude.  Sins  low.  and  dastardly,  and 
unworthy  of  her  I — sius  for  which  her  couscience  smote 
her  heavily. 

Since  the  eyes  of  Estmere  had  met  hers,  new  thoughts 
had  stirred  in  her :  the  ice  of  the  world's  frost  had  melted 
in  great  part  from  her;  she  had  been  moved  to  deeper 
thought,  quickened  to  warmer  feeling,  than  she  would 
have  imagined  it  possible  she  could  stoop  to  from  the 
elevation  of  her  superb  disdain. 

Because  she  herself  had  learned  the  meaning  of  love, 
she  had  felt  wherein  to  love  she  had  been  traitress.  Be- 
cause she  herself  had  learned  to  desire  a  tenderness  with- 
held, she  had  seen  where  to  tenderness  she  had  been  false 
and  full  of  cruelty. 

All  things  had  fallen  to  her  hands  in  lavish  gifts,  save 
this  one  thing  she  craved ;  in  its  denial  it  taught  her  a 
mercy  that  her  life  had  been  without  from  the  earliest 
days,  when  she  had  torn  down  with  childish  hands  a  score 
of  summer  lilies  that  she  might  triumph  in  the  mock 
wealth  of  gold  their  broken  stamens  yielded  her. 

Yet  the  nobler  feeling  was  not  without  its  baser  to 
alloy  it.  There  was  shame — x)f  which  in  turn  she  was 
ashamed — that  this  bitter  past  she  loathed  could  never  be 
effaced.  There  was  the  intolerable  dread  lest  when  she 
passed — as  pass  she  must — through  the  valley  where  he 
played,  one  look  upon  her  face  should  show  old  memories 
of  the  player.  And  in  her  own  wayward  fashion  she  had 
deep  attachment  to  him  still :  his  voice  could  move  her. 
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hiB  regard  could  toach  her  still,  as  those  of  a  deserted 
Ludbaad  stir  the  half-dormant  soul  of  a  woman  who  iias 
toDg  forsaken  I  and  forg-ottan  h  inn,  in  the  daz^liog  oblivioa 
of  a  far-distant  life. 

Aa  the  wife  loves  no  more,  yet  still  half  vaguely  re- 
grets \  would  abhor  to  return,  yet  half  wistfully  repents 
of  desertion ;  so  did  she,  whenever  she  met  the  gaze  of 
the  savior  whom  she  had  denied. 

She  shuddered  as  their  cavalcade  wound  down  Into  the 
hollow  of  the  valley,  and  the  little  hamlet  lying  in  it  came 
into  their  full  view. 

"Ah-hal  There  is  King  TricotrinP'  cried  the  rider 
who  had  spoken  of  him.  "I  thought  soj  with  all  his 
Court  about  him — look  well,  Estniere,  you  will  see  the 
happiest  man  on  earth," 

Estmere  glanced  at  the  Duchess  de  Lir^  as  he  an- 
swered : 

*'  Then  I  shall  see  the  man  who  has  fewest  responsi- 
bilities. Possibly  your  hero  recoguizes  none  ?  It  is  tlie 
way  of  his  fraternity.'^ 

"  You  forget  the  dead  well  in  the  stone-mason's  court, 
my  lord;  and  what  you  were  pleased  then  to  grant  was 
'heroism.'" 

She  spoke  quickly,  and  with  bitterness,  stung  by  his 
tone  into  recaliing-  the  scene,  whose  recollection  had  es- 
caped him  at  the  moment 

He  started,  and  bowed  Lis  head. 

'*  1  had  indeed  forgot  it.  I  thank  you  for  the  reminder. 
The  man  who  could  so  imperil  his  life  for  a  fellow-creature 
must  have  courage,  and  therefore  nobility,  in  hiuL*' 

'*But  it  cannot  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  for  all  that,  to 
counterbalance  the  misdemeanor  of  being  a  bobcmian] 
A  decorous  citizen  would  have  probably  stood  on  the 
brink,  and  not  have  presumed  to  interfere  so  rashly  with 
the  designs  of  '  Provideuce  [' " 

'*  You  are  pleaded  to  be  sarcastic/^  he  replied  to  her, 
with  some  tioge  of  impatience.  ''I  trust  that  1  should 
be  the  last  to  depreciate  so  generous,  so  grand  an  action; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  I  have  known  very 
higti  deeds  of  courage,  even  of  self-devotion,  done  by  men 
who  had  very  littlu  sterling  worth  in  them.     Are  all  the 
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private  soMiers  of  an  army  heroes,  with  martyrs'  soals, 
think  you  ?  Indeed,  we  know  them  as  the  dregs  of  the 
worst  part  of  a  nation;  yet,  is  there  a  battle-field  or  a 
campaign  that  does  not  yield  us  hundreds  of  examples 
of  splendid  daring,  and  even  of  infinite  self-sacrifice  ?  It 
seems,  then,  that  the  deliverer  of  the  stone-mason  was 
known  to  you  at  the  time  of  that  accident  ?  I  was  un- 
aware of  that,  or  I  should  still  better  have  comprehended 
your  fear  for  him." 

She  understood  the  surprise,  the  bewilderment,  the 
vague  sense  of  suspicion  and  of  wonder  which  spoke  in  his 
words.  She  could  have  bitten  her  lips  through  for  having 
recalled  this  incident  to  him. 

"Better  have  comprehended  them  ?"  she  repeated,  with 
an  effort  that  was  successful  to  answer  him  with  no  trace 
of  embarrassment.  "What  I  Is  it  so  unintelligible,  then, 
that  one  can  have  some  feeling  in  our  world  for  those  in 
peril,  some  sympathy  in  our  own  empty  egotism,  with 
honor,  energy,  and  endurance  ?" 

He  regarded  her  earnestly. 

"If  the  Duchess  de  Lir^,"  he  replied,  at  length,  "  have 
too  well  succeeded  in  persuading  the  world  that  she  is 
heartless  and  pitiless,  she  cannot  complain.  She  has 
striven  studiously  to  misrepresent  herself.  I,  for  one  at 
the  least,  shall  rejoice  to  believe  her  self-slandered." 

She  made  no  response. 

At  that  moment  another  sharp  bend  in  the  path  brought 
them  in  full  view  of  the  village,  and  the  young  nobleman, 
who  had  called  him  "King  Tricotrin,"  challenged  their 
attention  afresh,  and  pointed  out,  with  his  riding-whip, 
the  high  red  roof  and  the  brown  wooden  gallery  of  the 
village  tavern,  half-buried  in  hollyhocks,  and  cherry-trees, 
and  climbing  gourds,  where  Tricotrin  was  playing  to  tho 
crowd. 

A  small  hushed  crowd  of  villagers,  old  men  and  old 
women,  maidens  and  mothers,  strong  men  and  lictle 
children ;  all  the  dwellers  of  the  valley,  who,  at  the  first 
notes  of  the  violin,  had  left  their  spinning-wheels,  their 
house-work,  their  seat  in  the  sun,  their  play  with  the 
dogs,  their  love-whispers  under  the  boughs,  and  bad  gath- 
ered about  him  hushed  and  entranced. 
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Tht)  valley  was  full  of  loveliness,  of  poetry,  of  pastoral 
fieace;  it  was  as  a  Theocritan  idyl,  as  a  Ciiyp*s  eontiep- 
tioD,  in  tbe  full  luscious  light  of  the  declining  day.  Hut. 
there  were  in  tlie  lives  that  peopled  it,  t^tceeding  labor, 
infinite  pain,  pressure  of  hunger  oftentimes,  contrinual 
toil  that  dulled  the  senses  to  the  beauty  around,  fatig-uo 
that  had  no  haven  of  rest  to  which  to  look. 

Therefore  they  needed  him,  therefore  they  needed  hts 
maBtc  to  raiee  their  hearts  from  the  earth  that  they  tilled^ 
to  give  them  ears  for  the  voices  of  winds  and  of  waters, 
to  translate  to  them  the  unknown  tongues  of  the  flowera, 
to  pierce  the  deadened  heaviness  of  souls  slumbering  from 
t  be  stu  po  r  0  f  o  ve  reo  n  s  t  an  t  tra  V  ai  K  T  here  fore  t  hey  n  ecdeiJ 
him ;  and  he  gave  them  what  they  needed,  as  he  had 
given  to  the  people  who  loved  him  through  bo  many 
seasons  of  so  many  jeara. 

Yainly  had  kingSj  and  those  who  served  kingB.  sought 
to  win  him  to  bring  that  melody  to  palaces.  He  would 
not  take  it  thither.  He  kept  it  for  those  in  whose  gray, 
hard,  aching  lives  the  pulse  of  joy  was  stJll,  the  sense  of 
beauty  numb;  till,  beneath  its  spells,  those  pulses  quick- 
ened once  again,  that  long-dulled  fjensc  revived. 

The  thyrsus  of  Dionysus  was  not  wanted  where  the 
roses,  and  the  lilies,  and  the  myrtles  blossomed  j  where 
the  young  goat  browsed  off  sweet  thyme  shoots,  and  the 
earth  was  purple  with  trailing  vines.  It  was  the  black 
sea-circled  rock,  the  salt- marsh,  where  the  water-bird 
moaned  in  loaelioess,  the  parched  plain,  on  whose  sands 
the  slave  sank  dead,  that  the  wand  of  the  Wine-God 
touched,  and  made  laugh  out  in  loveliness. 

The  only  road  through  tbe  valley  homeward  to  Villiers 
led  directly  past  the  doorway  where  the  player  stood. 
She  would  have  given  years  of  her  life  not  to  have  passed 
him  there  and  thus;  but  she  was  a  woman  of  the  world, 
she  was  a  graceful  actress;  she  eho:;e  rather  to  trust  to 
her  own  power  of  self-control,  than  to  risk  exciting  com- 
ment and  surprise — perchance  siispteton — by  any  evidence 
of  the  reluctance  that  she  felt. 

**  Let  us  see  this  marvelous  musician ;  let  us  hear  him 
nearer  still,"  ur^cd  one  of  the  great  ladies  of  the  party  to 
the  young  Marqul:^  do  Valdanha  :  aud  with  one  consent 
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the  band  of  riders  reined  ap  as  they  passed  the  sign  of 
the  Silver  Stag,  swinging  above  its  gourds,  and  fruit-trees, 
and  blossoming  sjringa. 

Tricotrin  played  on  as  thongh  he  saw  none  of  them, 
with  his  head  bent  over  his  bow,  and  his  face  shaded  by 
the  broad  leaf  of  his  hat.  He  had  recognized  them  even 
while  they  had  been  far  distant  on  the  hillside  path. 

"Good  day,  Tricotrin!"  cried  Valdanha,  with  careless 
good  humor.  '*  You  have  played  for  the  villagers.  Now 
play  for  their  seigneur  '' 

The  music  ceased  Tricotrin  lifted  his  head  with  a 
smile. 

"Good  day,  Valdanha!  I  play  for  the  millions — ^not 
for  the  units!" 

And  he  laid  his  fiddle  down  behind  him,  on  the  oak 
settle  of  the  porch.  The  people  fell  aside ;  the  horses 
grouped  around  the  doorway ;  he  uncovered  his  head  to 
the  women,  where  he  stood  with  the  careless  grace  that 
was  as  natural  to  him  as  it  is  to  a  noble  untamed  forest 
beast. 

"Nonsense !"  cried  the  young  noble,  pressing  forward, 
not  knowing  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  "  Your  music 
is  worthy  of  Paganini,  of  Bamboche  j  do  not  deny  it  to 
us !" 

And  he  cast  his  purse  at  the  feet  of  the  violin  player. 

"You  have  dropped  something,"  said  Tricotrin,  quietly, 
lifting  the  purse  up  to  its  owner  on  the  end  of  his  bow. 

Yaldanha  laughed,  a  little  discomfited. 

"  Pooh  I  Keep  it,"  he  said,  with  a  certain  embarrass- 
ment. "We  give  a  hundred  times  what  is  in  it  every 
week  to  an  opera-singer,  who  has  not  a  hundredth  part 
of  your  genius." 

Tricotrin  laughed  in  answer — a* scornful  amusement 
in  the  laugLcer. 

"You  of  the  imperial  court  think  everything  is  to  be 
bought  and  sold  ? — even  your  own  wives !  W #11,  my  music 
is  out  of  the  fashion ;  it  is  not  to  be  had  foi  coin.  Take 
your  purse  up,  my  young  sir." 

"Not  II"  said  the  marquis,  pettishly,  as  he  reined  his 
horse  back,  angered  to  be  made  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  hii 
companions. 
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Very  wdl,  then;  t&lce  it,  old  YcUa,"  smld  Tricolria* 
tossing  it  to  the  oldest  womfta  iq  the  iritkge  group,  4a 
oetogenarkt),  whose  sous  bad  all  been  si  a  ugh ta rod  in 
A^ea.  ''It  is  Dot  tho  first  time  &ims giving  h«a  heeil 
horn  out  of  pique.  1  suppose  one  need  uoi  quarrel  whh 
the  root  in  face  of  the  result.  The  oUelwei^  spriugifi 
out  of  Alpine  ice " 

They  were  silent;  regarding  him  with  the  lan^uit] 
wonder,  the  serene  curiosity,  of  men  and  women  ill  u^>d 
to  any  failure  in  deference  shown  to  them,  yet  alirft4*ted 
by  the  promise  of  some  new  and  singular  thing. 

The  Duchess de  Lira  alone  kept  aloof,  Mling  lier  liorsi^ 
nibble  at  the  shoots  of  the  drooping  liuuHbuuglia,  and 
looking  herself  upward  to  their  pyramids  of  starry  bloj*- 
som. 

"But  will  you  only  play  for  the  peasantry  or  for  the 
populace  ?"  asked  Estmcre,  drawing  nearer ^  rtHiiom boring 
bis  latest  ialerview  with  the  man  whom  ho  inislriiiJtod 
as  a  character,  and  regard  Lid  as  a  \ragabond,  y  el  who  fn< 
terested  him  despite  himself 

TricotriOj  at  leu^^tb,  met  his  eyes  j — in  his  owu  lauglimi 
his  brilliant  eoigmatical  smile, 

"Will  you  tell  me  who  want  to  be  played  to  nioroF 
Music  is  education." 

"  Certainly.  But^ — no  ignorant  mind,  no  tin  trained  oar, 
^cau  appreciate  melodies  as  perfect  as  yours  seotn  to  be?" 

"  Can  an  ig-uorant,  or  an  untrained  brain  follow  the 
theory  of  li^ht,  or  the  metamorphosis  of  plants  If— yet  it 
may  rejoice  in  the  rays  of  a  sunimer  sun,  in  tho  scent  of 
a  nest  of  wild  flowers  1  So  may  it  do  in  my  music,  Shall 
I  ask  higher  payment  than  the  God  of  the  sua  and  the 
violets  asks  for  himself?" 

Estmere  looked  at  him  with  an  increasfn;:^  intcroHt. 

"A  noble  answer,"  he  said,  with  a  beiid  of  his  haughty 
bead.  "But  still,  despite  this,  you  must  somtitituei 
desire  a  more  appreciative  audience  T* 

" Appreciative!  Oh-hfel  how  shali  we  call  tbtit? 
There  are  niaiiy  kinds  of  ai>preciaii(jji.  The  man  of 
ecience  appreciates  when  he  marvels  Iw^fore  the  exfitjiMiUt 
structure  of  the  sea-shell,  the  pcrfiH^t.  organ iHrn  ot  the 
flower  J  btit  the  young  girl  appreciates,  too,  when  fihi 
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holds  the  shell  to  her  ear  for  its  music,  when  she  kisses 
the  flower  for  its  fragrance.  Appreciation  I  It  is  an 
affair  of  the  reason,  indeed ;  but  it  is  an  affair  of  the  emo- 
tions ^Iso." 

"  And  you  prefer  what  is  born  of  the  latter  ?" 

'*  Not  always  ;  but  for  my  music  1  do.  It  speaks  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  Science  may  have  its  alphabet,  but 
it  is  feeling  that  translates  its  poems.  Delaroche,  who 
leaves  off  his  work  to  listen ;  Descamps,  in  whose  eyes 
I  see  tears;  Ingres,  who  dreams  idyls  while  I  play;  a 
young  poet  whose  face  reflects  my  thoughts,  an  old  man 
whose  youth  I  bring  back,  an  hour  of  pain  that  I  soothe, 
an  hour  of  laughter  that  I  give ; — these  are  my  recom- 
pense. Think  you  I  would  exchange  them  for  the  gold 
«howers  and  the  diamond  boxes  of  a  Farinelli  ?" 

"  Surely  not.  All  I  meant  was  that  you  might  gain  a 
world-wide  celebrity  did  you  choose " 

"  Gain  a  honey-coating  that  every  fly  may  eat  me  and 
every  gnat  may  sting  ?  I  thank  you.  I  have  a  taste  to 
be  at  peace,  and  not  to  become  food  to  sate  the  public 
famine  for  a  thing  to  tear." 

Estmere  smiled  ;  he  did  not  understand  the  man  who 
thus  addressed  him,  but  he  was  attracted  despite  all  his 
strongest  prejudices. 

"You  are  right!     Under  the  coat  of  honey  is  a  shirt 
of  turpentine.     Still — ^to   see  so  great  a  gift  as  yours- 
wasted " 

"  Wasted  ?  Because  the  multitudes  have  it,  such  as  it 
is,  instead  of  the  units  ?  Droll  arithmetic  !  I  am  with 
you  in  thinking  that  minorities  should  have  a  good  share 
of  power,  for  all  that  is  wisest  and  purest  is  ever  in  a 
minority,  as  we  know ;  but  I  do  not  see,  as  you  see,  that 
minorities  should  command  a  monopoly — of  sWeet  sounds 
or  of  anything  else." 

"I  spoke  to  the  musician,  not  to  the  politician,"  said 
Estmere,  with  the  calm,  chill  contempt  of  his  colder  man- 
ner:— the  cold  side  of  his  character  was  touched,  and  hi?* 
sympathies  were  alienated  at  once. 

Tricotrin,  indifferent  to  the  hint  as  to  the  rebuff,  looked 
at  him  amusedly. 

*'  Oh,  I  know  you  well.  Lord  Estmere ;  I  told  you  so 
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not  long  ago,  to  your  great  disguat.  You  and  your  Order 
tbiak  DO  maa  sbouid  everpreuame  to  touch  politics  utileds 
hia  coat  be  velvet,  and  bis  reat-roll  large,  like  yours 
But,  you  BoOp  we  of  the  &cole  6Mi>{Sonrti^ref  generally  do  aB 
we  like;  and  we  get  pecking  at  public  questtone  for  tbe 
&ame  reason  as  our  brother  birds  peck  at  the  hips  and 
the  haws — because  we  have  no  granaries  as  you  hav^e. 
You  do  not  like  Socialism  f  Ab!  And  yet  affect  to  fol- 
low it" 

*'II"  Estmere  looked  at  this  wayside  wit,  tbis  wine- 
.bouse  philosopher,  with  a  regard  that  asked  plainly,  "are 
you  fool  or  knave  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  answered  Tricotrin.  *•  You  have  chapel 
add  chaplain  yonder  at  yonr  chateau,  I  believe?  The 
B»>ok  of  the  Christians  is  the  very  manual  of  Socialism: 
*You  read  the  gospel,  Marat?'  ibey  cried.  'To  bo 
sure,'  said  Marat.  '  It  is  the  most  republicau  book  in 
the  world,  and  sends  all  the  rich  people  to  hefl.'  If  you 
do  not  like  my  politics,  beau  sire,  do  not  listen  to  the 
Revoluttontst  of  Galilee," 

What  Estmere  would  have  answered  was  never  heard 
At  that  moment  the  Duchess  de  Lirl^  turned  her  horse's 
head  quickly,  and  glanced  at  Tricotrin  with  a  swift  flash- 
ing regardj  that  conveyed  all  to  him,  naught  to  others. 

"  Have  you  no  word  for  me?^^ 

She  spoke  on  an  impulse,  half  of  remorseful  sham©  for 
her  own  silence,  half  of  unreasonablefeminine  impatience  at 
the  absence  of  all  recognition  from  hi m.  She  knew  that 
his  abstinence  from  it  was  out  of  noble  delicacy  toward 
her,  generous  submission  to  her  will  and  to  her  welfare  \ 
she  would  have  been  incensed  had  he  claimed  iDtjmacy 
with  her,  yet  she  waa  irritated  that  be  could  thus  ignore 
her  preseuce. 

With  the  remorseless  vaaity  of  a  beautiful  wayward 
womao,  she  could  not  bear  to  see  indifference  even  in  one 
to  whose  peace  it  was  iii dispensable,  and  in  whom  her 
pride  refused  to  acknowledge  before  the  world  a  friend. 
This  alienation  between  them  had  been  from  her  own 
wish,  by  her  own  work :  yet  his  acceptance  of  it  always 
tt^ng  her  with  a  vivid  sense  of  humiliation, 

Therefore,  though  to  pas*)  him  as  a  stranger  was  what 
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Bho  had  desired,  her  self-love  and  her  remorse  forced  her 
to  break  through  the  barrier  she  had  herself  imposed: 
she  voluntarily  drew  all  ejes  upon  her,  as  with  some- 
thing of  the  enchanting  petulance  of  her  early  years  she 
asked : 

"Have  you  no  word  for  me?" 

]{e  uncovered  his  hedrd  to  her  again,  and  smiled. 

"Many  words,  madam,  if  you  wish  for  them;  but  my 
phrases  are  not  the  chocolate-almonds  palatable  to  great 
ladies.  Besides  I  are  you  so  unaristocratic  as  to  remem- 
ber an  old  debt?  What  will  these  noblemen  think  of 
you  ?" 

Estmere's  regard  was  fastened  on  them  both  with  a 
surprise  he  did  not  attempt  to  veil ;  what  she  did,  what 
she  said,  had  an  interest  for  him  no  other  living  being's 
acts  and  words  possessed,  and  he  beheld  with  no  less  dis- 
quietude than  amazement  this  advlress,  to  a  lawless  bo- 
hemian,  fr6m  a  woman  whom  even  her  own  society  found 
60  languidly  cold,  so  mercilessly  scornful. 

She,  a  patrician,  as  proud  as  himself,  far  aloof  from  all 
weakness  of  her  sex  or  derogation  to  her  dignity,  yet  had 
some  close  bond  in  common  with  a  strolling  musician,  a 
roaming  eccentricity,  a  scamp  in  a  linen  blouse,  with  a 
monkey  in  his  pocket,  and  the  salt  of  a  lawless  wit  on 
his  tongue ! 

Tricotrin  divined  the  thought  in  his  mind,  and  turned 
toward  him. 

•*I  said  sol  Madam,  you  will  lose  my  lord's  esteem 
forever  if  you  do  not  take  care.  Earl  Eustace,  see  here ; 
long  years  ago,  when  this  fair  empress,  whom  you  know 
now,  was  childish  enough  to  object  to  a  premature  death, 
I  chanced  to  save  her  life  one  summer's  day ;  by  mere 
accident  and  without  risk,  so  that  she  has  nothing  to 
Ihank  me  for, — still,  she  remembers  it.  She  errs  to  her 
Order  in  harboring  such  a  plebeianism  as  gratitude ;  bat 
in  consideration  that  her  life  has  turned  out  worth  having, 
you  may  perhaps  be  brought  in  time  to  understand  and 
to  pardon  it!" 

The  light  sarcasm,  the  easy  disowning  of  "all  his  vast 
claims,  the  swift  desire  to  save  her  even  from  the  passing 
suspicion  of  her  companions,  touched  all  her  latent  con- 
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Bcieii(?e,  stunjD^all  her  latent  generosity,  toncbed  and  stung 
them  as  no  assertion  of  his  rights  and  of  her  debt  could 
ever  have  done. 

Her  higher  nature  flashed  out  in  the  reply  she  gave,  oa 
she  glanced  from  the  one  to  the  other : 

"Were  it  possible  that  I  could  incur  my  Lord  Est- 
mere's  censure  for  a  sentiment  that  the  rery  beasts  and 
birds  can  feel  tovyard  their  benefactors,  I  conid  not  lose 
his  esteeoa  so  utterly  as  he  would  assuredly  lose  mine  I" 

She  paused  suddenly,  her  face  hot  with  shame  ;  she  felt 
the  poverty,  the  futility  of  any  acknowledgment  to  him, 
while  still  actually  ehe  denied  htm,  like  the  apostle  who 
was  ashamed  of  his  Master,— while  still,  untold,  un- 
guessed,  the  width  and  the  depth  of  his  benefits  to  her 
lay  buried  for  sake  of  her  pride. 

Estmere  bowed  to  her, — in  his  heart  dissatialied  and 
perplexed.  . 

"  The  duchess  is  right ;  I  should  indeed  merit  her  dia^ 
dain  were  I  capable  of  such  basenesa.  In  her  childhood 
you  saved  her  life  ?  The  world  is  greatly  your  debtor. 
May  I  ask  how  it  chanced  ?'* 

"Ouf  I  nothing  to  apeak  of;  aho  was  lost  in  a  wood, 
and  would  have  made  a  choice  meal  for  a  wolf  j  that  is 
all.  Mistigri  here  had  more  to  do  with  the  rescue  than 
I.  The  world  my  *|ebtor  1  A  pretty  phrase  from  a  great 
lord's  lips  \  but  was  it  the  debtor  of  Antiochua  for  Cleo- 
patra ?  These  beautiful  women  are  no  good  to  the  world 
they  are  what  the  peasants  here  think  comets  are: — 
dazzling  messengers  of  evil,  that  bring  fire,  and  war,  and 
peatilence  in  their  train.  The  beauty  of  woman, — it  la 
the  passion-flower  of  our  lives;  but  it  has  poison  in  one 
leaf  of  it,  and  healing  in  another,  Madame  de  Lit4  ia 
your  guest  ?*' 

In  the  quick  transition  there  was  a  sequence  of  thought 
which  Estmere  caught,  though  it  was  un uttered  ;  his  own 
impulse  to  let  himself  be  bcguiied  by  this  beauty,  wholhcr 
it  brought  hira  the  poisoned  or  the  healing  touch,  spurred 
bis  comprehension. 

He  gave  a  cold  asBent  to  the  question,  wondering  still 
what  niarmer  of  mao  this  could  be  who  talked  thus  at  thf 
door  of  a  peasaat^s  ale-houge,  and  who  presumed  to  coQ 
i4 
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vej  to  himself  a  veiled  warning  against  a  passion  whose 
existence  no  sign  even  had  ever  betrayed  to  its  object 

"  You  stay  in  the  valley  yourself,  Tricotrin  ?"  asked 
Valdanha,  at  the  same  moment. 

"Pardieul  I  never  stay  anywhere  I"  laughed  Tnco- 
trin.  "  The  p^r^grinomanie^  as  sturdy  Guy  Patin  styled 
it,  is  the  only  salt  of  life ;  always  on  the  wing,  like  a 
swallow — it  is  to  keep  perpetual  youth,  perpetual  spring. 
You  flee  from  the  winter,  and  follow  where  the  sun  goes. 
Do  you  know,  to  my  thinking,  the  Peruvian's  notion  of 
paradise  eclipses  every  other ; — endless,  buoyant  move- 
ment, through  never-ending  fields  of  light  I  There  is  a 
grand  conception ! — how  vulgar  beside  it  is  the  Christian, 
how  unpoetic  even  the  Hellenic,  picture  of  immortality  I" 

"You  are  always  a  wanderer?"  asked  Estmere,  im- 
pelled, against  his  own  will,  to  interest  himself  in  one 
who  half  offended,  half  pleased,  half  alienated,  half  at* 
tracted  him. 

*'To  be  sure  I  am.     Why  not?" 

"  There  would  be  scant  obedience  to  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship if  all  men  were  like  you,"  said  the  other  with  a 
smile. 

"And  no  opportunity  for  an  Oligarchy,  which  you 
would  resent  still  more  I  Well — see  you  here,  my  Lord 
Earl.  You  are  born  in  the  purple,  you  have  the  scepter 
of  powe*,  the  Aaron's  rod  of  wealth,  ^ou  ci^n  summon  all 
fair  things  about  you,  you  can  have  all  the  delights  of  the 
soul  ar  d  the  senses ;  and  if  Satiety  curse  them  all  for 
you,  it  \s  only  because  you  begin  them  too  early,  and  ask 
more  <>f  them  than  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  of  any  things 
of  earth.  You  possess  all  you  desire ;  and  have  no  foe 
to  rob  from  you;  save  the  devil  of  disgust,  that  hidea 
underneath  all  possession.  But  if  you  were  a  poor  man, 
with  your  soul  and  your  senses  all  quickened,  but  no  in- 
cantation rod  of  gold  in  your  hand,  it  would  be  different 
with  you ;  you  might  like  then  to  find  your  kingdom  in 
vour  liberty,  your  treasure-house  in  the  light  of  the  sun, 
your  artists  in  the  colors  of  the  sky,  your  empire  in  the 
stretch  of  forest,  sea,  or  desert ;  your  poem  in  a  flower, 
your  music  in  a  torrent,  your  .temple  in  a  palm  grove, 
llave  you  ever  thought  of  that  ?     Have  you  ever  thought 
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how  dear,  to  men  who  have  oot  wealth,  are  color,  sound, 
and  sense  aad  dreams f — the  miraged  cities  that  only 
those  who  travel  in  long  drought  behold  as  compensa- 
tion.    Ton  need  them  not — yoa  live  in  palaces." 

Estmere  listened,  in  a  grav^e  wondering*  courtesy :  the 
poetic  nature  scarcely  belonged  to  him  ;  he  had  led  the 
life  which  kills  it,  hia  temperament  was  that  of  the  states- 
man, not  of  the  speculator,  of  the  lawgiver,  not  of  the 
visionary.  He  could  not  wholly  comprehend  the  tenor 
of  the  fantftf^tfe,  vivid,  half-metsphorical  answer  given 
him  ;  yet  there  was  too  much  sympathy  in  his  mind — 
from  which  no  noble  thought  was  alien — for  bim  to  ridi- 
cule or  slight  it 

*'  You  are  happy/'  he  said,  with  a  sigh  that  was  almost 
of  envy.  **  There  is  no  wand  of  gold  that  summons  such 
fair  shapes  as  can  the  poet's  power  of  fancy.  Only — I 
incline  to  think  you  live  twenty  ceaturies  too  late,  or — 
twenty  centuries  too  early." 

Viva  turned  on  him  a  swift  and  eager  glance. 

**0f  course  17'  she  said,  with  a  certain  emotion,  whose 
meaning  he  could  not  analyze.  **  Was  there  ever  yet  a 
man  of  genius  who  was  not  either  the  relic  of  some  great 
dead  age,  or  the  precursor  of  some  noble  future  ooe,  in 
which  be  aloae  has  faith?" 

*'Chut!"  said  Tricotrin,  rapidly;  be  could  not  trust 
himself  to  hear  her  speak  in  bis  own  defense.  "Fine 
genius  mine  I  To  fiddle  to  a  few  villagers,  and  dash  color 
on  an  ale-house  shutter  1  I  have  the  genius  of  indolence, 
if  you  like ;  as  to  mj  belonging  to  a  by-gone  age, — well  I 
I  am  not  sure  that  1  have  not  got  the  soul  in  me  of  some 
barefooted  friar  of  Moyen  Age,  who  went  abont  where 
ho  listed,  praying  here/laughing  there,  painting  a  missal 
with  a  Pagan  tove*god,  and  saying  a  ¥'erse  of  Horace 
Instead  of  a  chant  of  the  Church.  Or,  may  be,  I  am 
more  like  some  Greek  gossiper,  who  loitered  away  his 
days  in  the  suHj  and  ate  bis  dates  in  the  market-place, 
and  listened  here  and  there  to  a  philosopher,  and— just 
by  taking  no  thought — hit  on  a  truer  philosophy  than 
came  out  of  Porch  or  Garden.  Ah  I  my  Lord  of  Est- 
mere, you  have  two  hundred  scrvanta  over  there  at  Vil* 
Uers^  I  have  been  told  ;  do  you  not  think  I  am  better 
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served  here  by  one  little  brown-eyed,  brown-cbeeked 
maideD,  who  sings  her  B^ranger  like  a  lark,  wbile  she 
brings  me  her  dish  of  wild  strawberries  ?  There  is  fame 
too  for  you, — his — ^the  King  of  the  Chansons  I  When  a  gir) 
washes  her  linen  in  the  brook, — when  a  herdsman  drives 
his  flock  through  the  lanes, — when  a  boy  throws  his  line 
in  a  fishing-stream, — ^when  a  grisette  sits  and  works  at 
her  attic  lattice, — when  a  student  dreams  under  the  lin- 
den leaves, — he  is  on  their  lips,  in  their  hearts,  in  their 
fancies  and  joys.  What  a  power  1  What  a  dominion  1 
Wider  than  any  that  emperors  boast  1" 

"And,"  added  Estmere,  with  a  smile,  "  if  you  were  not 
Tricotrin  you  would  be  B^ranger?" 

"Assuredly.  A  lyric  poet,  if  he  have  art,  or  rather 
nature  enough  in  him,  to  wind  himself  into  the  lives  and 
the  souls  of  the  people,  reigns  as  no  Alexander,  no  CsBsar, 
no  Sulla  ever  did  yet.  A  statesman  rules, — ay,  for  a  life- 
time ;  but  it  is  only  the  poet  whose  scepter  stretches  over 
generations  unborn.  But  good  day  to  you — or  rather 
good  night.  I  have  no  business  to  weary  you  with  words, 
if  I  do  not  give  you  music." 

"  But  will  you  not  give  us  both  ?" 

"  No,"  he  answered  abruptly,  and,  lifting  his  hat  to 
the  women  of  the  group,  he  turned  with  a  rapid  move- 
ment and  went  within.  The  memory  was  keen  in  him  of 
the  day  when  he  had  played  to  the  little  child  that  had 
dropped  her  lilies  and  forget-me-nots  to  listen. 

She  who  once — so  long  ago  I — had  been  that  child, 
happy  in  her  floral  wealth,  let  him  go  from  her  in  silence, 
with  only  a  courteous  gesture  of  farewell.  Conscience 
was  not  dead  in  her ;  but  it  was  numb,  vacillating,  be- 
wildered ;  it  allowed  her  passively  to  accept  the  tacit  sacri- 
fice made  to  her.  It  allowed  her  to  acquiesce  in  his 
acceptance  of  her  abandonment,  in  his  self-negation  for 
her  sake. 

Yet  she  felt  debased,  unworthy,  a  coward  to  the  core ; 
she  started  like  a  guilty  creature  when  her  host  addressed 
her  as  they  rode  away  from  the  tavern  porch,  whose 
golden  sunflowers  the  evening  sun  was  just  commencing 
to  redden  into  stars  of  fire. 
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"A  strange  character, — this  man?"  he  said  to  her.  "A 
genius,  no  doabt;  but  a  genius  wasted." 

"No  doubt,"  she  answered,  with  a  certain  contemptu* 
diis  BEtire,  Iq  which  her  own  emotions  fouud  alike  nia.sk 
ftnd  refuge.     "He  makes  no  money  bj  it  I" 

"  That  was  not  ray  meamng-,"  replied  Estmere,  annoyed 
at  the  misconstruetion.  "  It  is  not  for  gold  that  the  bigh- 
eet  !ntelli|j^ences  labor  in  any  age.  But  taleuts  thrown 
away  tipon  a  wineshop  audience  are  sttll  less  prorilablj 
employed  than  wrapped  in  the  napkin  of  the  parable." 

^*  The  wineshop  audience  teejs  I'^  she  answered,  with 
that  occasional  ironic  scoff  at  the  patrician  order  which 
would  now  and  then  break  out  in  her,  and  seem  to  show 
Borae  latent  though  repelled  sympathy  with  the  bohe^ 
mianism  of  another  class.  "Can  we  say  so  much  for 
the  vapid  circle  of  a  palace  drawing-room,  mumiUTing 
scientific  jargon,  and  tapping  faint  applause  with  fane  and 
gloves!" 

*'I  think  we  may, — Boraetimes,"  said  Estmere,  coldly. 
"I  cannot  myself  perceive  why  educated  faculties  in  the 
admirer,  make  discriminative  admiration  less  honorable 
to  its  object  than  a  clown's  grin,  or  a  milkmaid's  tears. 
It  is  the  cant  of  the  age  to  presuppose  the  monopoly  of 
alt  sympathies  by  the  uncultured  classes ;  now,  I  believe 
that  there  are  no  classes  more  utterly  unsympathetic  on 
the  earth.  Sympathy  has  its  birth  in  the  mind  yet  more 
than  in  the  heart; — the  sympathy  of  the  boor  is  restricted 
to  hia  own  hearth ;  it  is  only  the  sympathy  of  the  scholar 
that  extends  to  things  totally  opposed,  and  persons  eU' 
tire!y  alien,  to  htm," 

"  Yet  there  are  scholars  who,  if  they  climb  the  rce- 
mountairi  of  their  own  ambition,  care  not  whom  the  ava- 
lanches slay  in  the  villages  below," 

"  Well, — that  is  not  a  worse,  it  is  to  an  extent  a  higher, 
form  of  egotism  than  the  peasant 's^  who,  if  his  own  hay- 
rick be  not  in  flames,  cares  not  what  torch  of  war  deso- 
lates the  neighboring  plain.  But  can  you  tell  me  no  more 
of  this  man— Tricotrin  ?     Tricotrin  !  it  is  not  a  name.*' 

**  1  have  never  known  him  go  by  any  other.  No, — I 
can  tell  you  very  litile  of  luni.  lie  is  a  logogriph,  wheat 
leading  word  I  have  never  guessed/' 
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"Yet  he  saved  your  life,  it  appears?" 

"  That  is  a  sarcasm  !  He  saved  my  life  certainly;  but 
I  was  an  infant,  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stance ;  I  have  merely  heard  of  it " 

"And  you  know  nothing  of  him  ? — I  mean  of  his  ante- 
cedents, his  modes  of  life,  his  pursuits,  of  what  first 
made  him  the  bohemian  and  the  eccentricity  that  he  is 
DOW  ?" 

"  I  have  no  idea.  I  have  never  had  any  means  of 
ascertaining.  I  know  that  the  Duke  de  Lir^  held  him  in 
high  esteem  for  some  great  service  rendered  in  an  insur- 
rection ;  I  know  that  he  is  a  man  of  infinite  wit,  infinite 
resources,  infinite  nobility  of  feeling, — ^that  is  the  extent 
of  my  knowledge.  I  greatly  doubt,  also,  if  any  one's 
influence  is  greater.  He  is  '  Tricotrin,'  the  people  say. 
Both  he  and  they  seem  to  consider  all  uttered  in  that 
word  which  you  find  so  singular." 

"  I  find  it  singular  because  it  is  so  evidently  but  a  pseu- 
donym  " 

"I  never  thought  of  it  as  such.  There  are  strange 
names  among  the  French  has  peuple.^* 

"  But  that  man  does  not  belong  to  the  '60s  peuple  *  of 
any  nation." 

"  By  his  look — no.  Yet — I  never  heard  Anything  that 
suggested  his  belonging  to  any  other  grade  than  that 
which  he  assumes  ;  although " 

"Although  what?" 

"Although, — is  not  his  tenderness  for  the  people  rather 
that  of  one  who  has  voluntarily  associated  himself  with 
them  than  that  of  one  who  naturally  belongs  to  them?" 

"  This  was  my  own  thought.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  learn  something  of  him  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  imagine  no  one  would  more 
acutely  resent  any  attempt  to  penetrate  his  past. " 

She  spoke  hurriedly,  for  the  first  time  losing  the  easy 
and  negligent  self-possession  she  had  preserved  through- 
out the  conversation.  She  felt  an  intense  anxiety  to  di- 
vert his  thoughts  from  the  subject,  and  his  inquiries  from 
the  fortunes,  of  Tricotrin ;  and  she  allow^ed  her  anxiety 
to  overcome  the  tact  and  facility  of  her  assumed  indiffer 
ence.     To  penetrate  his  past  was  to  penetrate  hers  I 
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He  perceived  that  restless  fear  \  but  he  said  Dothlng  of 
it.  He  accepted  her  words  in  their  surface-meaning,  and 
iis&«;uted  to  them. 

**  Those  raen/^  he  added,  "who  fling  away  great  gifts 
in  gipsy-camps,  and  dash  their  Castalian  water  with  pot^ 
house  drinks,  are  usually  the  heroes  of  adveotui-ea  as 
amysiag  as,  but  not  more  reputable  than,  those  of  Gil 
Bias ;  aod,  thoug'h  they  censure  the  world  and  laug-h  at 
mankiDd,  they  have  generally  first  been  shown  a  jail  by 
thi- one  and  the  door  by  the  other.  'A  great  Charac- 
ter V  says  Society ;  when  it  means^-*'  a  great  Scamp  I'  " 

A  hot  flush  of  color  passed  over  the  fairness  of  her  face; 
her  teeth  mi. 

-"You  Jove  to  turn  an  epigram,  Lord  Estmere I — and 
care  little  what  you  sacrifice  to  its  points-  Look  in  the  faco 
of  that  man  we  have  It^ft,  and  say^^you  who  pride  your- 
self on  your  knowledge  of  men— whether  any  single  thing 
of  ehame,  or  of  crime,  or  of  dishonor,  could  go  with  the 
features  you  see^  with  the  hearing  that  defies  you,  with 
the  lion's  regard  that  meets  your  own  I" 

He  bowed  his  head. 

"This  person  is  fortunate  in  his  interest  for  you — 
proud  in  his  defender." 

Then  sitenee  ensued  between  them  \  and  lasted  until 
they  rode  up  to  the  doore  of  Yilliera, 
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"I  HAVB  Hed  to  him  I"  she  thought,  dropping  her  head 
OD  htrr  hands  when  she  reached  her  own  chambers.  She 
had  been  ashamed  of  the  sin  of  ingratitude,  of  the  Bin  of 
cowardice,  but  she  was  far  more  bitterly  ashamed  of  the 
silk  of  fal^chood,^ — because  this  last  sin  was  against  tht^ 
man  in  whose  sight  she  desired  not  to  have  only  the  sem- 
blance, but  the  reality,  of  perfect  truth,  and  purity,  and 
honor. 
*.  Bhe  had  said  00  abaolute  word  of  untruth  to  Llm^  per 
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hape ;  it  was  true  that  she  knew  nothing  of  tbe  whenot 
and  the  whither  of  the  one  of  whom  tbej  had  spoken. 
While  protected  by  Tricotrm  she  bad  been  too  young-  to 
question  the  life 'that  seemed  almost  divine  m  ber  ejea; 
Bince  she  had  quilted  bim  the  memory  of  it  had  beea 
blotted  out  by  a  thousand  more  vivid  interests  and  moro 
Be! fish  pursuits.  It  waa  true  she  know  Rothia^f^ — Dever 
had  asked  aught — ^of  this  fate  which  from  ber  childhood 
upward  had  been  too  familiar  in  her  eyes  to  have  any 
aspect  of  Btrang^eness  or  of  mystery. 

She  bad  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  truth  ;  but  that  was 
all ; — in  spirit,  in  effect,  in  purpose,  she  had  lied  to  Est- 
mere ;  lied  to  tbe  man  whose  regard  pierced  the  coldness 
and  the  vanity  of  her  lifcp  as  the  sun's  rays  of  the  mature 
year  pierce  the  snows  and  the  ice  of  the  mountain -peaks, 
and  who  called  the  long'-burled  beauties  of  her  gentler 
nature  into  fresh  existence,  as  those  rays  recall  to  bios-- 
eom  the  crocus,  and  the  gentian,  and  the  edelweiss. 

Her  sin  against  him,  as  weighed  with  her  sin  against 
the  other,  was  as  a  grain  of  wheat  beside  a  millstone ;, 
yet  the  life- long  guilt  had  left  ber  without  remorse,  with- 
out regret,  almost  without  moral  eonscioiisncss  of  it ;  the 
guilt  of  the  evasion,  the  concealment,  made  her  feel  covered 
with  shame,  atid  forever  without  fitness  for  him. 

He  had  no  right  to  her  confidence;  she  owed  him  no 
allegiance ;  he  had  no  title  to  search  out  her  past ;— but 
these  sophisms  availed  nothing  to  reconcile  her  with  her- 
self. 

In  that  moment  she  was  utterly  base  in  her  own  judg- 
ment; she  had  lost  dignity,  and  purity,  and  truth,  and 
even  courap^e;  she  had  been  a  coward  I  There  was  no- 
thing viler  or  lower  in  her  esteem;  and  in  that  one  hour 
she  saw  down  into  the  depths  of  her  own  heart,  and  saw 
there  weakness  and  worth lessuess,  that  made  tbe  haughty 
duchess,  who  exercised  so  superb  a  power  over  the  souls 
of  men,  immeasurably  beneath  the  child  that  had  learned 
ber  simple  lessons  of  loyalty  and  justiee  from  the  lips  of 
ftu  old  peasant  woman. 

"I  cannot  deceive  kimT^  ^h&  thought,  "and  yet,  bfi 
m'lst  never — he  shall  never— kuow  1" 

A  more  poignant  shame  than  even  that  cf  falsehood 
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emote  her  as  she  mused  thus ;  a  Bhame  that  made  her 
reafiy  to  tear  her  very  heart  out  of  her  hving  body, — tbe 
ehame  that  she  gave  her  love  to  a  mau  who*  had  never 
uttered  to  her  one  word  of  passion  or  of  temleraess, 

"  I  fascinate  htm,^I  perplex  him, — 1  gain  his  ceiH 
gure, — I  excite  his  scorn,^-!  force  his  admiration; — but  are 
any  of  those  love  ?"  she  thought,  in  the  bitterneaa  of  her 
eouL 

Aud  her  head  Bank,  and  her  eyes  grew  blind  with  tears, 
ftDd  her  life  ached  with  vain  vague  longing. 

Then  the  imperious  coquetry  in  her  rose,  and  &he 
looked  at  her  own  face ;  and  ber  eyes  flashed,  her  mouth 
laughed  irj  proud  resolve  aud  consciousness  of  power. 

'*  He  shall  love  me  !"  she  said  half  aloud,  in  her  closed 
teeth  t  it  was  as  much  a  metiace  as  a  vow.  She  had  said 
it  often,  when  but  vauity  alone  had  l>con  involved  in  \U 
realization  ;  she  said  it  now  with  all  her  soul  set  upon  its 
fruition  She  drove  aside  her  repentance,  her  self-con- 
demnation, her  sickening  setifse  of  danger  and  of  error: 
and  summoned  her  women  abuut  her,  aud  gave  herself 
into  their  hands,  and  had  the  gold  powder  Bcattercd  over 
tresses  brighter  than  itself,  and  gossamer  faces  cast  over 
beauties  which  they  half  veiled  only  wholly  to  enhance, 
a^id  the  diamonds  girdle  a  form  (it  for  the  cestus  of  V^enua, 
and  a  single  scarlet  {lower  set  to  glow  agaiust  the  white- 
ness of  her  bosom. 

''■  Hii  ahali  love  me  I''  she  thought,  as  she  glunced  at 
the  mirrors  ere  she  swept  from  her  chambers,  voluptu- 
ously lovely  as  any  goddess  that  ever  passed  through 
the  Ivory  Gate  to  haunt  the  dreams  of  poet  or  of  iiaiuter 

But — Estmere  never  had  feared  her  as  he  feared  her 
sensuous  grace,  her  intoxicating  charm,  that  night. 

It  was  the  scarlet  flower  of  passion,  of  pride,  oi  do 
tory,  of  delirium,  that  glowed  within  her  breast: — not 
the*  white  flower  of  purity  and  of  trutb. 

The  one  had  already  betrayed  him  ;  the  other  he  had 
Rougbt  as  tbe  knight  sought  Yolande  with  the  Yellow 
Ilair — in  vain. 

Still  he  loved  her,  though  he  withheld  the  knowledge 
of  his  subjection  from  iier;  thougb  be  resisted,  and 
ecorned,  and  feared  the  emotion  that  possessed  him.    He 
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concealed  it  jealously,  because  Lg  mistrusted  her  j  mia- 
trusted  that  she  migLt  fool  him  as  she  fooled  all  men  ; 
that  she  had  danger,  and  evil,  and  cfueltj  In  hor,  as  haFB 
all  things  dominated  bj  vanitj. 

Also,  he  mistrusted  him&elf;  ho  was  no  longer  young : 
With  this  boy's  play  of  love  he  had  had  naught  to  do, 
smce  it  had  dealt  him  back  the  gi-ay  ashes  of  a  desolated 
honor,  in  return  for  his  fair  gold  of  faith.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  a  madman's  folly  to  suppose  that  he  alone  could 
auccetid,  where  all  others  had  failed,  in  awakening  ten- 
derness and  fealty  from  such  a  woman  as  this.  He  had 
distrust  of  her;  distrust  of  himself. 

The  proud  noble  could  not  sue  to  be  rejected  ;  the  gra^e 
Btatesman  could  not  bend  his  ne^k  in  an  unvalued  hom- 
age; the  superb  gentleman  could  not  stoop  in  vain^  and 
give  himself  to  the  gay  languid  disdain  of  a  successful 
and  sated  coquette. 

He  loved  her  with  a  passion  only  stronger  and  deeper 
for  its  suppression  \  but  still  stronger  than  itself  were 
his  fears  of  hers,  and  hia  own  self-respect.  He  would 
not  give  op  his  bongr  for  her  wanton  play,  bis  dignity 
for  her  captious  triumph. 

Moreover,  a  certain  vague  but  painful  suspicion  had 
arisen  in  him  with  the  reticence  that  he  had  noted  in  h-^r 
on  the  subject  of  that  tavern-musieian  whom  she  de- 
fended, yet  ignored.  No  single  trace  of  embarrassment 
aud  of  reluctance  that  she  had  displayed  had  been  lost 
upon  him.  He  perceived  that  there  was  here  some 
memory,  or  some  circumstance,  that  she  desired  to  thru  at 
away ;  some  bond  between  her  and  this  wanderer  that 
she  wished  unrevealed,  undivined.  His  own  mind  was 
too  lofty,  his  own  thoughts  too  noblCf  for  any  coarse  or 
base  suggestion  to  present  itself  to  him  as  the  reasoo  of 
this;  still  the  fancy— for  it  was  scarcely  more^hauDled 
and  troubled  him. 

He  loved  her;^— heoce  he  would  have  had  her  life  etatn 
less  as  the  driven  snow,  and  open  before  bim  as  the 
[eaves  of  a  book.  And  be  felt  instinctively  that  it  never 
would  be  thus. 

Ere  he  had  met  her,  she  had  lived  through  raany  sea- 
sons of  victory  J  of  brilliancy,  of  luxury,  of  celebrity;  m 
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them  how  raaay  dead  passions,  dead  joys,  dead  pleasures, 
dead  paiu9,  might  lie  of  which  he  could  never  kauw? 
Thcj  said  that  she  bad  never  loved :  but  who  could  tell  ? 
H — who  couid  be  certain  that  her  scorn  for  all  her  facile 
conquests  might  not  be  born  from  some  secret  and  silent 
emotion  of  which  she  was  ashamed  ?  some  impulse  that 
could  not  be  indulged  without  derogation  from  her  code, 
degradation  to  lier  rank  I  This  well  might  be,  without 
shame  to  her  :— this  stranger  might  bold  the  clew  to 
whataoev^er  the  secret  was;  mighty  even^  have  been  the 
object  of  such  an  attachment  Thus  he  mused  in  the 
self-torture  with  which  the  wisest  torments  himself  when 
once  the  love  of  woman  has  entered  into  him 

He  was  riding  slowly  through  the  outlyiog  woods  of 
his  estate,  in  the  freshness  of  the  very  early  day.  Some 
forest  questjon  had  needed  his  presence  there,  and  he  had 
been  glad  of  the  stillness,  the  lonelineas,  the  freedom  from 
his  duties  as  a  host 

"  What  he  would  have  given  for  yoathl"  he  thought 
'•  for  the  years  of  his  son^s  youth  I'* 

That  futile  deeire  had  never  touched  his  life  before ;  it 
was  spent  in  grave  ambitions,  high  pursuits,  fair  fame ; 
it  was  too  lofty  for  envy,  too  serene  for  regret:— it  was 
only  now,  when  the  weakoess  of  passion  undermined  it, 
that  he  felt,  with  a  restless  weariness,  sorrow  for  the 
many  years  that  had  slipped  by  and  never  brought  him 
a  joy  i  desire  for  the  glow  and  glory  of  the  hopes  which, 
with  him,  had  died  out  so  long  ago,  crushed  like  bruised 
asphodels  in  the  white  false  hand  of  a  woman. 

A  sigh  escaped  him;  a  quick,  low,  impatient  sigh  o( 
pain; — had  he  dwelt  in  peace  through  all  these  many 
seasons  only  to  fall  before  this  sorceress  at  tlie  last  I 

He  started,  as  in  answer  to  that  sigh  a  voice  ebal- 
lenged  him  in  what  he  hud  believed  to  be  so  perfect  and 
profound  a  solitude. 

"  You  are  weary ^  Earl  Eustace,  and  oa  a  midsiummer 
morning,  too  I  For  shame  I  Ahl  the  grass-wreaths  ol 
the  Scipii  and  the  Julii  were  searer  in  all  their  honor  than 
the  fresh  Oampagna  grasses  that  Ijoy  poets  wove  for 
Nsevia-8  or  for  Flora's  hair ;  it  is  so  to  this  day,  is  it 
not?" 
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Estmere  checked  his  horse,  and  glanced  around  in  the 
Bun-lightened  woods. 

Beside  him,  knee-deep  in  flowers  and  ferns,  with  a 
wounded  quail  in  his  right  hand,  stood  Tricotrin,  under 
a  group  of  pines,  from  whose  boughs  Mistigri  was 
swinging. 

"I  have  been  bathing  in  one  of  your  pools,"  pursued 
bis  trespasser,  whose  hair  and  beard  still  glistened  with 
water-drops.  "A  little  man-forgotten  lake  there,  under 
the  trees,  that  no  creature  ever  sees  save  the  water-fowl. 
You  bathe  in  a  dainty  marble  bath,  with  a  fresco  of  Leda 
on  the  walls,  I  believe  ; — bah  I  my  teals'  and  widgeons' 
and  wild  swans'  Jordan  is  far  better." 

Estmere  did  not  answer  him  at  once ;  surprise  at  his 
presence  there,  annoyance  at  the  audacious  freedom  of 
the  address,  and  the  latent  attraction  that  this  man  pos- 
sessed for  him,  all  holding  him  silent.  He  had  desired 
to  meet  with  Tricotrin  again ;  but  he  was  scarcely  pre- 
pared for  so  unceremonious  a  greeting. 

"  Good  day  to  you,"  he  said  at  length,  with  that  cold 
and  gentle  courtesy  which  marked,  fer  more  definitely 
than  other  men's  insolence,  the  differences  of  rank. 
"  You  have  a  bird  there  ? — is  it  dead?" 

Tricotrin  looked  up  and  laughed  in  his-  eyes,  touching 
the  little  quail  softly. 

"You  think  I  look  like  a  poacher?  No — ^the  thing  is 
living ;  but  I  found  it  with  its  wing  broken — ^by  a  blow 
from  a  stick  or  a  stone,  most  likely ;  and  I  shall  keep  it 
with  me  and  cure  it.  *  Fratres  mei,*  said  Fran9ois  d'Assis 
to  the  birds :  he  was  a  bold  man  to  claim  brotherhood 
with  the  innocents?  And  he  talked  to  them — the  fool  I — 
instead  of  listening.     What  presumption  I" 

"  Y'ou  are  fond  of  birds  and  animals?  you  are  a  natu- 
ralist?" 

"God  be  praised,  no!  I  am  fond  of  them,  yes.  How 
honest  they  are,  how  tender,  how  grateful  I  They  do  not 
take  your  benefits  as  so  many  reasons  why  they  should 
cut  your  throat  lest  you  should  ever  claim  a  debt  against 
tbcm,  which  men  are  apt  to  do.  But  a  naturalist!  A 
niau  who  thinks  himself  justified  in  making  all  creation 
groan,  if  he  can  tickle  his  own  vanity  with  one  straw  of 
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knowledg-e ;  who  will  ^ve  the  tortures  of  hell  to  the  damb 
meek  brutes,  if  90  be  that  thereby  he  may  gain  some  eerap 
of  false  science,  which  the  future  will  laugh  at  as  the 
present  now  laughs  at  Aristotle!  No  I  For  what  do 
you  take  me?" 

"  For  what  do  you  bid  me  to  take  you  f '* 

He  asked  the  queetion  on  an  impulse ;  he  ardently  de- 
nired  to  le'arn  something,  were  it  ever  so  little,  of  thi? 
wandering  life,  that  was  the  entire  antithesfs  of  his  own. 

Tricotrin'aeyea  laughed  again  at  him  with  their  arauaed 
and  suuiiy  irony. 

**  Rather  tell  me  what  you  select  for  me ;  I  ara  three 
abominations  in  your  si^ht,  I  fancy:  a  coeraopoUtan^  a 
democrat,  and  a  vagabond — eh  ?" 

'*  Surely,  the  coamopolitan  is  a  man  of  too  hijcrh  powera 
and  gifts  to  be  fitly  associated  in  desigaation  with  the 
other  two  appellatives?" 

"  Pooh  I  What  ig  there  to  object  to  in  the  other  two, 
pray?  David,  Mithridates,  Artaxerxes,  Nczahualcoytl, 
Viriathus,  scores  of  great  kings,  were  vagabonds  and 
wanderers  in  their  novitiates;  and  as  for  democrats  F 
well  J  one  may  have  worse  corapaoy,  I  fancy,  than  Buzot, 
Vergniaud,  Miltofi,  Hampden,  and  all  their  like,  stretch- 
ing up  to  Cams  Gracchus.  Not  that  1  altogether  hold 
with  him  for  his  bribes,  bis  rancor,  his  corn  proletariat, 
and  other  such  matters " 

"Yon  cite  honorable  names/'  answered  EatraerCt  with 
a  smile,  uDconsciously  falling  into  his  companion's  vein 
of  speech.  ''You  forget  that,  for  the  few  kings  errant, 
there  are  a  millioD  of  thieves  and  gipsies ;  and  that  for 
one  Gracchus  we  get  a  Cinna,  a  Critolans,  a  Glaucius, 
more  or  leea  miserably  repeated  a  thousand  times  in  every 
nation. " 

"Aj, — as  for  one  Drusus,  one  Seipio,  one  ScmproniuB^ 
and  one  Estmere,  to  whom  'nobility  is  obligation,'  there 
arc  a  million  petty  patricians  vvho  play  at  a  papcr-tyrannis, 
and  disgrace  the  order,  while  they  ape  the  ways  of  the 
great  Eupatrids.  But  I  do  not  see,  myself,  that  the  dig- 
nity of  the  original  typo  is  harmed  because  it  is  unwor- 
thily imitated.  For  the  real  pcUina  of  a  true  Correggio, 
fou  get  the  false  glaze  of  ten  thousand  copies  from  the 
11  45 
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echoola ;  but  that  does  not  change  the  true  Correggit- *^ 
value." 

Eat  mere  bent  hia  head  in  acknowledgment  of  the  trib- 
ute to  himself,  which  he  saw  waa  no  lip  service,  but  the 
offspring  of  a  cordial  sincerity;  while  increased  surprise 
came  on  him:  this  man,  with  a  deinourat's  codes,  had 
none  of  thf  democrat's  blind  class  hatred. 

"Yoii  have  a  ailver  tongae/*  be  said,  resting  his  eyea 
on  his  com  pan  ion  in  graye  speculation.  **  Yon,  yourself, 
1  believe,  with  all  your  profeasions  of  lawlessness,  admit 
that  'humanity  is  obligation,'  a  law  still  more  stringent, 
and  far  more  wide-spreading*  I  was  present  when  the 
Paris  crowd  worshiped  you  for  your  noble  rescue  of  the 
stone-mason  from  the  dead  well." 

Tricotrin  gave  an  impatient  gesture,  and  almost  an 
embarrassed  laugh.  He  hated  such  thingB  as  these  in  his 
life  to  be  known  or  be  quoted. 

"Pshaw I  What  was  that?'*  he  cried  tightly.  *•  I  did 
not  get  even  a  sprain.  To  those  poor,  sickly,  effeminate, 
city-mewed  Parisians,  who  scarce  ever  stir  outside  their 
harrier-walls,  it  might  look  a  great  feat ;  but  to  any  one 
who  knows  anything  of  mountaineering,  to  any  one  who 
has  hung  by  a  rope  over  an  alpine  precipice,  the  mere 
going  down  into  a  well  was  a  nothing  at  all." 

Estmere  smiled. 

"  You  may  undervalue  the  action ;  no  one  else  is  likely 
no  do  so.  It  was  a  very  splendid  result  of  such  a  union 
of  courage  and  coolneea  as  we  do  not  very  often  find ; 
ami  it  was  a  great  self-devotion  also." 

"  Self-devotion?  Paf  I  Not  a  bit  of  it  Is  death  such 
a  terrible  thing  that  we  are  such  wonderful  heroes  for 
risking  it?  I  am  Pagan  enough  to  deem  it  no  each 
awful  visitant.  By-the-way,  it  is  a  sufficiently  droll 
affair,  that  Christianity,  which  professes  itself  so  sure  of 
he  justice  of  JJivine  judgments  and  of  the  possession  of 
an  eternal  Hereafter,  should  be  the  one  religion  whoso 
followers  have  most  assiduously  dressed  up  Death  as  a 
King  of  Terrors?    Anomalous,  assuredly." 

Eatmere  still  regarded  him  with  earnest  interest,  pay- 
Log  little  heed  to  what  he  uttered,  so  intent  was  be  bitO' 
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Bplf  In  speciilatioii  ftS  to  wbat  this  wimd^rer  cooJd  p06 
mbW  l>e. 

**  It  was  certainly  you,"  he  said,  at  leoglh*  '*  whom  I  met, 
not  very  long-  slDce,  in  Lelis'  atelier,  and  who  reatimled 
me  i>r  nay  baFing  QDce  purchased  the  AttaranU??** 

*•  Yes  ;  it  was  1.'* 

**Lelis  spoke  of  you  to  me  with  the  deepest  attacbmeat, 
aa<l  told  me  tbe  tale  of  that  little  blac'k  familiar  vrbirJi 
swiag^  yr>Qder.     Yours  is  a  peculiar  oam^^ " 

Tricoirio'a  eyea  laughed  a  tittle. 

'*  la  It  ?    It  is  a  simple  one  eouug^b.'' 

*'  Of  what  part  of  the  country,  may  I  aakf" 

*'  A  cosmopolitan  has  no  country." 

"Bat  even  a  cosmopoUian  muj^t  have  parentage — race 
—birthplace  ?" 

''Must  be?  Well,  a  bobem Ian  need  hare  none  of  the 
three.  He  is  a  great  deal  freer  than  hm  prototypes,  tbe 
gipsies ;  for  they  are  the  isla«res  of  tribe^law  and  blood- 
influence.  Like  Mich  a  Hall,  of  Main  Tor,  he  caa  write 
on  bis  tombstone,  if,  indeed,  be  care  for  one : 


Quid  «T&ni,  fieacitu ; 
Quid  Bam,  nescitlfi 
Ubi  abli,  uescitia. 
V*lete  V* 


h 

^M         Efitmere  smUed  at  the  epitaph;  and  felt  himself  corn- 
el     pelled  to  admit  the  bint  to  discontiuQe  bis  inquiries     He 
^B     turned  to  another  sobjeet 
^H  *'Tbe  Dante  bad  been  long  yours  T' 

■         "  Yes.    Why  do  you  ask  ?" 
^H         '*  Only  to  know  if  yon  hare  resetted  its  loss.'* 
^M         **l  never  regret  anvtbin^.    What  it*  the  u^e?" 
^B         "  I  merely  meant,  that — -it  would  give  me  pleasure  to 
^B      restore  it  to  you  if  you  would  permit  me?" 
^P  "  I  never  take  gifts.    I  thank  y oo  fur  your  intention,  alt 

^  the  same." 

**  WeU— will  yoa  parcbase  it.  then,  by  allowing  the 

eb4teau  to  hear  that  muetc  which  you  bestow  so  lavishly 

on  the  tavern?" 

•'  Na»"  said  Tricotriu,  more  briefly  stiW,    "  I  do  not  play 
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for  any  wag-e,  nor  in  aaj  chateaux.     I  play  wlien  the 
spirit  moves  me;  not  when  men  dictate." 

*'  That  is  the  waywardness  of  all  genius,"  thought  Est- 
mere,  as  be  answered  alood: 

"  It  is  our  misfortune  that  jou  are  so  antagonistic  to 
thechiteaax;  and — jou  surely  find  no  debtor  such  an 
ingrate,  uo  master  mith.  a  tyrant,  ag  the  People  ?" 

**  Perhaps.  But,  rather  I  find  it  a  dog,  that  bullies  and 
teara  where  it  is  feared,  but  may  be  made  faithful  by  gen- 
uine courage  and  strict  justice  ehowa  to  it" 

*'  The  experience  of  the  musician,  then,  must  be  much 
more  fortunate  than  the  experience  of  the  statesman." 

"Why,  yes.  It  is  ungrateful  to  great  men,  I  grant; 
but  it  has  the  irritation  of  \^^  own  vague  Bens^e  that  it  ii 
but  tlieir  tool,  their  ladder,  their  grappling-iron,  to  excuse 
it.  Still— I  know  well  what  you  mean ;  the  man  who 
works  for  mankind  works  for  a  taak-m aster,  who  makes 
bitter  every  hour  of  his  life  only  to  forget  him  with  the 
instant  of  his  death  y — he  is  ever  rolling  the  stone  of  hu- 
man nature  upward  toward  purer  heights,  to  ijee  il 
recoil  and  rush  down  into  darkness  and  bloodshed.  I 
know *' 

Estmere*8  eyes  still  dwelt  on  him  with  keen,  grave 
study.  The  desire  he  had  to  become  acquainted  with 
this  man's  past,  and  present,  overcame  the  reluctance  in 
him  to  betray  what  might  seem  curiosity  or  intrusion. 

*'I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me,"  he  said;  with  a  cer- 
tain heBitation,  "tell  me  without  epigram  or  argument, 
simply  how  it  arrives  that  a  man  of  your  talents  and  cul- 
ture-^as  they  appear  to  me — occupies  with  content  a  poi 
sition  where  the  world  can  so  little  perceive  those  powera, 
or  offer  them  their  due  honors  and  awards  ?" 

'*  Ton  wish  to  know  that  V^ 

The  question  was  rapid  and  stern ;  a  look  of  impalicDC®, 
of  anger,  of  contempt,  swept  stormily  over  his  features; 
but  itii  duration"  was  brief,  his  careless  seremty  returned 
again,  as  he  answered  with  a  laugh ; 

**Is  there  aught  so  wonderful  that  a  man  likes  hia  lib- 
erty, likes  to  wander  at  his  ease,  likes  to  get  riddance  of 
the  trammels  of  a  civilization  which,  in  multiply iug  wanta 
and  desires,  has  multiplied  envy  aod  greed?'' 
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'*  That  is  the  vacant *s  excuse  for  preferring  license  to 
lavr,  and  tbeft  to  honeat  labor/'  said  Estmer©  coldly 
His  inherent  diatniBt  of  a  "  Character"  began  to  reyi?e. 

Tricotrin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Pardie  \  so  it  is,  poor  simpleton.  If  he  do  not  know 
that  he  who  enters  into  crime  subscribes  subservience  to 
the  weightiest  boodage  on  earth,  it  is  because  bis  igno- 
rance is  as  strong"  as  his  lusts.  And  who  teaches  hitn 
otherwise  ?  lie  ^jeholda  so  manj  successful  sins  throned 
ou  high  and  rolZiDg'  in  their  chariots  I^' 

"  To  accuse  the  world  of  dishonesty  is  always  the  out- 
law's defense  of  bis  own  stolen  goods,"  aaswered  Eat- 
mere,  in  his  chillest  tones.  '^But  1  started  no  genaral 
proposition.  I  asked  you  a  personal — perbapB  a  too  cu- 
nous — question.  I  may  seem  rude,  1  have  no  title  to  ask 
an  answer;  nevertheless,  I  must  repeat,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  reconcile  the  great  ^ifts  you  undoubtedly  possess 
with  the  career  you  are  content  to  pursue." 

Tricotrin's  eloquent  eyes  changed  their  expression 
many  times  through  the  few  sentences.  As  they  were 
concluded,  his  regard  grew  graver,  though  in  it  there  still 
laughed  the  delicate,  fine  irony  of  his  careless  scorn, 

"Well, — ^I  will  answer  you,  though  I  would  not  any 
one  else,  Tell  me  first,  though,  what  it  is  you  find  so 
reprehensible  in  my  career  ?  Is  it  my  consorting  with  a 
little  animal  who  bears  too  close  token  of  his  relationship  to 
us  to  bo  an  agreeable  object  of  coDtemplatioii  to  man  ? — 
is  it  because  there  is  only  virtue'in  your  velvet,  and  gross 
^uilt  in  my  linen  blouse  ? — is  it  the  telling  of  plain  truths, 
the  calling  of  things  simply  by  their  names,  a  sin  that 
blackened  SuIWs  name  far  more  than  the  blood  that  he 
shed  "—is  it  because  I  play  to  those  who  want  amusement 
instead  of  to  those  who  can  pay  for  it?  It  is  all  these,  I 
suppose ;  but  wnat  else  ?" 

**  kSimply — ^that  having  genius  you  do  not  care  to  be 
worthy  of  it,  and  to  worthily  bestow  it.  An  insolent 
answer,  you  will  say ;  but  you  have  demanded  my 
opinion," 

'*  Certainly.  Well^ — lot  us  see.  What  is  bestowing  ift 
worthily?     I  will  tell  you  a  story, 

"  Once  there  were  three  haadmaidens  of  Kriahna's;  in-  ' 
45* 
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Fisible,  of  coi  rse,  to  the  world  of  men.  They  be^g-ed  of 
Krishna,  one  day,  to  tost  tbcir  wisdom,  and  Knahna 
gave  tbem  three  drops  of  dew.  It  waa  in  the  season  of 
drought, ^--and  he  bade  them  go  and  bestow  them  where 
each  deemed  best  in  the  world. 

"Now  one  flew  earthward,  and  saw  a  king^a  fountaiii 
leaping  and  shining  in  the  sun  ;  the  people  dit-d  of  tbirat, 
and  tbe  flelda  and  the  plains  were  cracked  with  lieat,  but 
the  king's  fountain  was  still  fed  and  played  on,  So  sho 
thought,  *Surely  my  dew  will  best  fail  where  sueh  glo- 
rious water  dances  V — and  she  shook  the  drop  into  the 
torrent. 

'i-The  second  hovered  over  tbe  sea,  and  saw  the  Indiau 
oysters  lying  under  the  wavea,  among  the  searweed  and 
the  coraK  Then  she  thought,  *A  rain-drop  that  falls  in 
an  oyster's  sheJl  becomes  a  pearl;  it  md>y  bring  richea 
jntold  to  man,  and  shine  in  the  diadem  of  a  mouareb. 
Suryly  it  is  best  bestowed  where  it  will  change  to  a 
jewel?' — and  she  shook  the  dew  into  tbe  open  mouth 
of  a  shell. 

*^  The  third  had  scarcely  hovered  a  moment  over  the 
parched  white  lands,  ere  she  beheld  a  little,  helpless, 
brown  bird  dying  of  thirst  upon  tbe  sand,  its  bright  eyes 
glazed,  its  life  going  out  in  torture.  Then  she  tbonght^ 
*  Surely  ray  gift  will  be  best  given  in  succor  to  tbe  first 
and  lowliest  thing  I  see  in  pain  ?' — and  she  shooK  the 
duw  drop  down  into  the  silent  throat  of  the  bird,  that 
fluttered,  and  arose,  and  was  strengthened. 

"Then  Krishna  said  that  she  alone  had  bestowed  her 
pc  wer  wisely ;  and  he  bade  her  take  the  tidings  of  raiu  to 
the  aching  earth,  and  the  earth  rejoiced  esneedingly. 
Genius  is  the  morning  dew  that  keeps  the  world  from  per- 
icihjng  10  drought     Can  you  read  my  parable?" 

Estmere  bowed  his  head ;  touched  and  rebuked  by  the 
lioetic  reproach. 

*'  I  do  ; — forgive  me  that  I  ventured  to  pass  judgment 
on  you." 

"  1  forgive  1"  answered  Tricotrin, simply ;  then,  with  the 
light  a^d  rapid  movement  that  was  common  with  bim,  he 
sprang  Uku  a  deer  across  the  freshet  of  water  by  which  he 
stuud,  and,  plunging  into  the  depth  of  wood  that  lay  on 
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ita'  further  sidCj  was  lost  from  sight  before  the  other  coold 
arrest  him. 

Ejstmere  sat  and  gazed  at  the  green  dense  wall  of  foli- 
age that  the  young  and  old  oaka  of  the  forest  placed  be- 
tweeri  them.  He  was  astonished ^  attracted,  perplexed; 
a  feeling  he  could  oofc  account  for  mov^ed  him,  and  filled 
him  with  a  vexed  impatience  at  hia  own  failure,  and  a 
deepened  interest  in  the  one  who  had  vanquished  him. 

There  was  that  about  this  fearless  grace,  this  poetic 
eloquence,  Wma  mingled  pride  and  carelessness,  the  one  as 
of  a  king,  the  other  as  of  a  gipsy,  that  fusciuatcd  him, 
were  it  ouly  by  sheer  force  of  contrast ;  and  wrung  fratn 
him  a  reverence  that  he  wad  almost  tempted  to  ridicule 
yet  which  he  could  not  resist  despite  bis  owti  resentment 
of  it  He  waa  accustomed  to  control,  to  command,  to 
domioate,  tocritit^ise  men,  as  he  who  is  born  to  rule  thena 
must  ever  do  if  ho  would  hold  a  leader^fl  place  ;  but  here 
w^as  one  man  with  whom  he  could  do  none  of  these, ^ 
one  man  who  excited  all  his  atroageat  prejudices,  who 
called  up  all  his  haughtiest  ereeda,  but  who  won  on  him, 
and  who  challenged  hia  attention  as  none  of  bis  own  order 
ever  had  done. 

Yet  he  was  impatient  with  himself  for  having  yielded 
to  such  an  influence. 

'*  Because  he  has  the  gift  of  a  fair  tongue^  and  evades 
a  direct  inquiry  by  a  poetic  and  fanciful  allegory,  is  he 
any  the  truer  and  safer?  is  he  any  the  worthier  of  cre- 
dence V^  he  thought,  as  he  rode  slowly  homeward  through 
the  only  road  intersecting  the  oak  glades. 

But,  although  he  argued  with  his  impulse  of  faith  as  a 
weakness,  althotigh  he  repeated  to  himself  thattlie  charin 
which  had  lulled  his  suspicions  had  been  but  the  charm 
of  an  adventurer'^  faciie  and  valueless  eloquence,  an  in- 
stinct gtirred  in  his  heart — the  instinct  of  one  Iruthful 
nature's  loyalty  unto  another^ — which  told  him  still  that 
the  doubt  was  dishonor  to  the  one  whom  it  attaindered 
with  suspicion. 

"A  clever  actor^ — what  more?  A  scholarly  outlaw, 
cunning  of  fence,  and  with  a  winning  tongu&-»that  is  all^" 
ho  mused,  and  strove  to  bwiteve* 

But  the  memory  of  the  heroism  in  the  stone-cut ter% 
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court  rebuked  bim;  and  the  Bkepticism  engendered  bjtbe 
world  waa  conquered  by  the  native  generosity  within 
him.  Instinct  trusted  wherf^  reason  had  condemned^ 
But  whether  reason  or  instinct  were  the  truer  guide,  both 
alike  impelled  him  to  know  far  more  of  this  wanderer* 
both  alike  made  him  think,  with  the  old  Homeric  line ; 

'  He  only  is  ft  living  man ;  the  tm%  are  gliding^  ahadoA.''' 


CHAPTER  LVII. 


In  the  balmy  rose-gardens  of  Yillfers  a  group  like  one 
from  the  Decameron  strolled,  and  sat,  and  loitered,  in  the 
warmth  of  a  summer  day* 

Among  those  hi^h-born,  languid,  amoroug  idlers,  sJay- 
ing  their  hours  with  lightest  love  and  Tightest  wit,  a  litlle 
rabbitj  white,  and  with  fleecy  hair,  ran  rapidly,  half 
frightened  at  the  novelty  of  its  intrusion,  half  enchanted 
with  the  low-banging  roses,  at  which  it  nibbled  hurriedly^ 
to  flee,  as  hurriedly,  with  its  mouth  full  of  roBe-lea\rea. 
No  one  noticed  it;  it  had  its  way  among  the  budsj  and 
ventured  at  last  to  sit  demurely  still,  a  ball  of  enow 
among  the  crimson  blossoms. 

Suddenly,  and  with  clumsy  vehemence,  there  rushed 
to  chase  it  a  large-limbed,  brawny,  broozed  woman  of  the 
farms,  breaking  in  where  none  of  her  class  had  everdarptl 
to  stray.  She  caught  the  terrified  thing,  and  shook  it 
angrily  \  and  turned  her  eyes,  as  though  she  also  were 
stupefied  at  her  own  temerity,  on  the  face  of  the  gtem 
lady  nearest  her. 

*'  Pardon,  madam,"  she  stammered,  with  uncouth, 
embarrassed  eagerness.  *'  I  should  lose  my  place  if  it 
were  known  I  dared  come  in  here: — but  this  little  beast 
skipped  from  my  arms  as  I  passed  the  gates,  and  I  thought 
it  would  damage  the  roses,  and  so  1  ran^and  ran,^ — ►and 
1  never  saw  where  it  was  I  came.  Will  yuu  say  scoifi 
thing  for  mo  if  they  threaten  meT' 
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.Tbe  I>ucbess  de  LM  smiled. 
_     Oh,  jes ;  meaawbUe  I  would  saj — do  oot  swing  ttiAt 
poor  rabbit  by  its  eari?.** 

The  wom&a  shifted  the  rabbit  at  once  to  an  easier  mode 
of  detention, 

**  It  id  Terr  good  of  madam  to  think  of  the  damb  brute  V* 
she  mattered^  with  awkward  courtesy.  *'  I  eboujd  he 
loth  to  lose  it;  it  belongs  to  old  Virelors,  and  she  id 
Viuelr,  and  makes  friends  of  these  thin^rs— but  I  forgt^t,  1 
have  no  businesa  here — forgive  my  rudeness,  madam," 

And  she  thrust  her  hugB  coarse  form  through  the 
delicate  lovelinesa  of  tlie  rose  aisles  j  her  wooden  eboes 
ctattering  over  the  velvet  sward,  the  wbite  rabbit  trem- 
bling in  the  hard  grasp  of  her  hand.  She  went  over  park, 
and  meadow,  and  the  giepping-stones  of  a  brook ;  and 
threw  her  rabbit  aside  in  a  hutch  j  and  entered  the  cool 
dairy-bon&e,  and  eat  herself  down  on  a  etooL 

There  was  a  sulleii  savage  plcaisure,  and  a  coarse 
cynteism,  on  her  face;  and  her  wide  moutb  laughed  with 
a  broad  hoarse  laugh. 

''  I  thought  so — I  thought  so,  wheq  she  swept  past  ino 
Id  that  carriage  T*  she  muttered,  in  a  brutish  glce»  with 
which  envy  mingled.  *'  I  said  I  should  know  that  dainty 
face  out  of  a  million, — ^there  was  a  look  that  knew^  in  her 
eyes,  when  I  said  the  old  granddoin's  name.  God*3 
mercy  !  that  bastard  a  duchess  1 — how  cao  it  have  conio 
to  pass?  They  said  she  was  dead. — and  we  tluiu^ht  hor 
in  shame, — and  all  this  while  she  has  livcit  among 
princes.  Well — 1  will  keep  my  tongue  till  tlio  young 
lord  comes ;  but  it  shall  go  hard  if  I  do  not  hurt  her 
somehow.  She  to  be  an  aristocrat — that  nameless,  use- 
less, wanton,  insolent  thing  I — it  kills  one  with  Inughtep 
only  to  tliiiik  on  it  1'^ 

And  she  laughed  again,  her  hard,  rough,  riotous  laugh, 
sitting  there  in  her  solitude;  and  she  thrust  over,  wiih  tv 
savage  tu'n  of  her  foot,  the  wooden  stool  on  which »  iiW^ 
summer  evening,  the  child  whom  she  bad  hated  hatl  sat^ 
and  counted  her  magic  grapeSj  and  crowned  herself  with 
her  magic  jasmine. 

While  alio  thus  mused,  the  Duchess  do  Lir;'L  had  goae 
within,  for  the  heat  grew  oppressive  even  in  thoso  eool, 
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shadowT,  foantjiii-fiDed  roee-gaidens,  and  was  movisg 
slowly  op  and  down  the  {Hctaie^aHenes,  accompanied 
bir  ber  host. 

Hi's  gatleries  were  of  great  ezt^it  and  raloe ;  jear  bj 
^ear  he  had  added  to  his  collections,  nntil  their  excellence 
was  scarce  to  be  sorpaased ;  and  since  the  early  dishonor 
of  bis  wedded  life  had  made  his  old  hereditarj  home  dis- 
lastefol  to  him,  he  had  gathered  togetho'  aJl  that  was 
richest  and  rarest  of  his  possessons  in  this,  his  &Forite, 
dwelling-place  of  Tilliers. 

As  she  swept  to  and  ito  them,  she  conT^ved  of  art,  and 
of  man  J  things  beside  art,  with  the  airy  sabtleties  of  wit 
that  a  woman  of  the  world  gains  from  society,  as  a  flower 
gains  its  hues  from  the  bees  which  lend  it  brilliancy 
whUe  they  steal  its  sweetness.  With  her,  indeed,  it  was 
rather  inborn  than  acquired.  Without  any  touch  of 
genius, — which  could  not  arise  from  a  temperament  so 
yolatile,  so  self-centered,  so  full  of  gay  levity,  and  so  de- 
void of  impersonal  sympathies  as  was  her8,--6he  yet  had 
talents  of  tbe  brightest  and  most  facUe  kind. 

UncoDsdously  to  herself,  and  unknown  to  others,  there 
was  sufficient  of  tbe  instinct  of  tbe  bohemian  in  her  to 
make  ber  quick- sighted  to  the  weak  points  of  tbe  order 
to  which  she  now  belonged,  and  to  supply  her  with  deli- 
cate barbed  shafts  of  satire  to  aim  at  them.  The  influence 
tbat  bad  been  so  long  upon  ber  childhood  bad  not  wholly 
lost  its  effect  upon  ber  womanhood.  Though  all  her  tastes 
and  attachments  were  with  tbe  rank  to  which  she  bad 
attained,  there  remained  sufficient  in  ber  of  tbe  temper 
sbe  had  caugbt  from  ber  earliest  teacher,  to  lead  her  into 
wayward  rebellion  against  some  of  its  codes  and  exao- 
tions.  Something  of  tbe  salt  of  tbe  gay  trenchant  sar- 
casms she  had  been  fed  on  in  her  early  years  remained 
upon  her  lips,  and  not  seldom  seasoned  what  they  spoke. 

The  diverBity,  the  contradiction,  lent 'a  special  charm 
to  her  speech,  whenever  her  hauteur  and  her  coquetry 
wrre  both  in  abeyance ;  as  they  both  were  with  Estmere. 

"What  golden  wit  she  possesses  I"  bethought:  and 
ho  was  ignorant  that  it  was  but  the  reflex  of  the  wit  that 
he  had  once  encountered  in  a  bohemian  woiking  among 
Lh«'  vintagers  of  France. 
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Mmda  like  Tricotrln'a  scatter  tboFr  gold  broaiicant, 
careless  who  gleaus  it;  mindfl  like  Viva*H  cateh  it  ujj  an 
it  fiilis,  and  wear  it  grarefuilj,  as  a  beautiful  woman  her 
diamoDds,  makiog  mure  brtliiaut  still  what  waM  brilliant 
already. 

She  waa  moreover  of  a  temper  Ukd  that  of  many  who 
attain  to  an  eminence  not  theira  froni  btr th ;  she  had  only 
contempt  for  the  class  from  which  nhe  had  eome,  but 
ehe  had  none  the  lesa  contempt  for  thtj  cIsimh  of  which  a 
Fictoriotta  chance  bad  made  her  one,  Arjd,  although  byr 
mature  reason  rejected  in  ridicule  the  folly  of  her  ehjldij»h 
eredtilitj,  ^till  something  of  the  beliefs  instilled  int^i  her 
in  her  infancy  as  to  her  fairy  originp  lingefed  witli  bor^ 
and  when  she  allowed  herself  to  deal  in  a  touch  of  Ueau^ 
marchais-Iike  epigram  on  thoife  who  "bad  taken  ibn 
Iroable  to  be  boro,'^  it  was  half  with  the  latent  conviction 
tltat  she  had  netrer  been  born  of  mortals  at  ail  f 

She  was  at  no  time  m<i«re  seductive  than  in  one  of  tlieM 
Boods  ef  fantastic  rebelHofi  and  satire;  and  her  vxjm- 
panjQO  allowed  himself  to  be  ijeg^uiled.  If  i n  her  i^bm^ks^, 
mnaiftm^  ber  words,  fa«  often  wondered  whereia  the  •»• 
diu^on  of  them  had  lain,  noaa  tbm  kM  vli0ii  tm  enters 
ber  pfeeence  would  tbelr  charm  becoilie  irrerftfllbie  to  liiis 
ag'ain. 

Ae  Uiefr  eonvefse  at  iei^gtli  etlfteii^  b>e  l»ade  hm  mm 
bereelf  where  he  pointed,  lo  i»Ole  cbe  iflbet  of  Hgkf  oa 
tbe  iiesdfi  of  a  Libed  opposite. 

ilM  cbeyed ;  and  m  hee  efm  wmt  to  tl^  LUkr  ibof 
wim  on  th*:  pkstnm  haagimg  nejct  It. — 1^  portraH 
«r  tlie  bof  wilfa  Qm  defti  «flt«T-f<^wi  giie  mm  timi 
they  were  now  on  tfce  asioe  spot  wte*ie  ooee  tim  old  m^ 
Indian  of  the  ^Ueries  l^ad  told  ber  the  fetory  of  ikitl 

""Yifl*  tt^ttlU&d  him  SO  mtich  iii  joisr  'ChOdhtH^d— diil 

iiie  om^SJbt  B«it»  IB  vMoo^  t* ;  ~ 


m  like  v^srM  «f  1 
EgtMKSie  etarted. 

mm  a^lwmd  w^ 
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impulse  and  unthinking  folly,  but  it  was  now  too  late  ta 
recede. 

'*  Your  young  brother — that  boy  there  with  tbe  water- 
bird  in  his  haad,"  she  made  answer.  **  1  heard  his  story 
once  :  long,  very  long,  ago." 

*'  His  story  t     Who  could  tell  it  you  f " 

"An  old  servant  of  yours ;  when  I  was  a  mere  child. 
But  the  tale  and  the  portrait  impressed  themsekcs  oq 
me ;  as  such  thinj^  will  upon  chiidrea's  malleable  minJa/* 

"I  never  knew  that  your  preaenue  ever  before  now 
honored  Villiers  ?" 

*'  Ob — it  was  but  for  a  few  hours.  I  was  brought  to 
Bee  the  chateau;  you  must  have  been  absent,  of  course, 
I  w^s  quite  a  child ;  but  that  picture's  story  stamped  it- 
self  on  my  memory." 

*'  I  wonder  you  beard  it  I  had  hoped  my  servanta 
hod  known  my  wishes  too  well  for  them  to  have  gossiped 
of  my  family  histories," 

'*  It  was  an  old  white-haired  mau  who  narrated  it.  1 
dare  say  because  I  pressed  eager  unscrupulous  questiona 
upon  him— it  is  so  long  since  then ;  I  have  forgotten." 

"  I  can  divine  whom  yon  mean.  He  is  dead.  Blame 
is  useless. " 

**  Yet  you  are  angered  ?" 

"  Wel!^ — it  is  always  cause  for  annoyance  to  find  that 
those  who  held  a  trust  could  not  keep  it;  and  I  am,  per- 
haps, inclined  to  be  as  severe  on  those  who  speak  blab- 
bing words  as  on  those  who  speak  false  ones," 

The  color  left  her  cheek  a  little  where  she  leaned  it  on 
her  hand,  as  she  sat  in  the  Louis  Quinze  chair  that  he 
h&d  wheeled  for  her  uae. 

'*  But  the  history  is  a  noble  one  for  any  to  tell  or  to 
hear?"  she  ©aid  at  length. 

**  It  is  80  indeed ;  of  a  most  noble  matlness.  But  can 
you  not  well  conceive  that  the  pain  of  haviog  inherited 
my  lands  and  title  at  the  cost  of  my  brother's  death — a 
death  Belf-songht— has  never  wholly  passed  away  from 
n^e,  has  never  wholly  ceased  to  taint  them  with  a  certala 
iense  of  wrong  and  usurpation  f " 

"  Yes,     I  can  comprehend  that." 

Her  evea  answered  him  better  than  her  words ;  he  bod 
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ihe  power  which  oal?  ofi«  other  peeammA,  of  ^iw^iming 
thoQghlfulness.  emotioQ,  and  sjmpathj»  in  this  CAmlow 

jmd  vi various  nature. 

"And  there  was  vet  more  than  this,"  pursued  Estmerti, 
the  ice  of  reserve  unbroken  for  so  matij  years  melt^n^  at  her 
touch.  **  There  was  the  een&e  of  my  father's  brutal  injus- 
tice* his  inordinate  favoritism  to  nu'self^  his  most  culpable 
cruelty  to  his  first  wife,  and  to  her  son^  all  of  wbich  drove 
the  boy  to  his  abandonment  of  his  just  faetitage.  It  was 
ft  great  crime — a  crime  that  in  my  sight  stili  stains  my 
race.  If  the  boy  had  g-iven  any  ground  for  the  hato 
borne  to  him,  it  might  have  been  more  pardon  able  ;  but 
he  gave  none.  He  was  of  exceeding  conielinctf^s  and 
grace,  as  you  see  there  i  full  of  high  courage,  of  high 
genius,  of  hi^h  promise ;  such  an  heir  n^  i\w  proudest 
md  most  fastidious  might  have  regarded  with  pride  and 
pleasure.  He  was  almost  perpeluslly  ne^rk^cted;  when 
romemljered,  remeralmrod  only  to  be  tauntod,  goaded, 
driven  wild  with  hitler  ironies  east  at  his  deml  mother, 
I  was  many  years  younger  than  he;  but  I  can  still  recall 
the  scenes  that  I  witnessed  in  infancy,  and  the  terror  1 
felt  at  seeing  my  father's  fury  fall  on  the  head  of  my  be^ 
loved  companion ;  for  I  loved  him  well  indoed.  To  ma 
he  was  always  gentle,  generous,  most  infinitely  put  lent, 
as  youths  of  his  age  are  very  rarely  with  chitdnui.  My 
early  life  was  literally  made  de>iolatG  by  his  los^ ^' 

He  paused,  and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  as  ho 
gazed  at  the  portrait. 

"  I  grieve  that  1  awakened  a  m'^mory  so  piiinfuV  she 
murmured.     "  la  it  certain  that  he  perished  ?*' 

"Ascertain  as  any  death  can  he  where  the  liody  3au* 
not  ho  found  fur  buria].  There  was  no  doubt  left.,  indoed. 
The  words  he  murmured  f)ver  my  bed,  aud  whioh  I,  half 
asleep,  thought  the  words  of  a  dream,  proved  what  liin 
inlention  had  been.  It  would  never  be  ptk^HJble  to  re- 
(iover  anything  from  the  ring  of  witter  around  tJeauma* 
noir.  It  has  deep  clefts  and  bottomless  holes,  nml  HWooprt 
out  away  to  the  western  aeaa.  Moreover,  an  old  woman- 
servant  bore  witness  to  having  seen  him  by  twilight 
lilunge  in  ^  but  she  missed  him  from  sights  and  thought 
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no  things  of  it,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  Bwim,  and  dive, 
and  almost  live  in  the  waters,  like  any  l>iUerii  or  gull. 
Imjucdiate  eearch  waa  made  in  every  direction  for  him  \ 
inquiries  wore  everywhere  instiiated ;  but  it  was  con- 
BJdered  aa  concliisivolj  proved  that  he  must  have  been 
drowned  in  the  moat  A  mauaoleiira,  inscribed  to  that 
effect,  was  erected  bj  my  father.  His  remorse,  thoug-h 
utterly  unavailmg^,  waa  sincere.  Rem  em  beting-  what  1 
do  of  Chanrellon's  nature,  I  can  well  imagine  how  insult 
and  false  accusation  hurled  him  headlong  to  that  insane 
flelf-aacrifice." 

'*  He  was  accused  of  taking  jewels,  was  he  not?^' 

"  Yea  I  Buch  a  se useless,  coarse,  frantic  suspicion  I— as 
if  a  hoy  who  came  of  our  race,  and  of  hia  mother's  bold, 
Bea-horn,  free  people,  could  have  turned  thief  1" 

"  Were  the  diamonds  ever  found  f" 

"  Never.  Their  loss  was  heavy,  for  they  bad  historical 
Ag  well  as  an  enormous  pecuniary  value." 

"  Did  you  ever  suspect  any  one  ?" 

He  gave  a  quick,  broken  sigh. 

"In  later  years  I  have  thought  that  the  crimioal  was 
most  likely  a  Greek  youth  in  the  household^,  a  penniless 
Atheniau,  pampered  by  my  fathcr^s  caprices;  a  scorpion 
who  fitung  the  hands  that  fed  and  befouled  the  heari.b 
that  warmed  him  I  But  1  might  be  in  error — it  was  but 
conjecture." 

He  spoke  with  effort.  She  was  silent,  ko owing  how 
deeply  and  in  how  cruel  a  wound  this  scorpion  had  thrust 
its  sling. 

"  Your  son  bears  that  title  of  Chanrellon  nowT'  sh« 
asked,  seeking  refuge  in  a  commonplace. 

"  It  is  the  second  title  of  the  house." 

*'  Does  he  resemble  your  brother  in  the  least?  Ther» 
is  no  portrait  of  him  bere?^* 

**None.  There  are  some  at  Beftumanoir,  He  has  a 
womanibh  beauty." 

"  1  have  heard  that  he  is  not  all  that  you  desire  j  is  It 
true?" 

"He  IB  nothing  that  I  desire  t  But — we  live  aluiost 
as  etrangers." 

"That  seems  terrible?" 
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'*  It  is  terrible.  It  is  terrible  to  me  that  his  mother's 
MD  ehoulcl  liear  my  name." 

Ilis  voice  bad  pasBion  and  emotion  m  it ;  and  his  head 
was  turned  from  her  as  he  spoke.  She  was  the  only  liv- 
ing creature  to  whom  he  had  ever  spoken  of  his  dishon- 
ored wife-     She — the  woman  whom  he  loved, 

"And  there  ever  lived  one  who  could  forsake  ^ow /" 
fill©  tbongbt,  aij  for  one  moment  she  beheld  all  the  secret 
torture  which  his  pride  and  his  dignity  had  so  long  kept 
veiled  from  the  gaze  of  any  human  eyes.  Ere  she  could 
answer  hira,  others  approached  thera  from  the  western 
end  of  the  gallery.  He  took  bis  hand  from  the  hack  of 
her  chair  and  moved  slightly  away. 

•*  I  am  not  sure,  madam,  now,  that  I  have  placed  you 
right  for  the  St.  Catherine,"  he  said,  with  hia  habitual 
tone.  '*  Liberi  is  a  favorite  with  mej  thero  is  so  exquU 
site  a  softness  about  bis  female  heads." 

They  were  no  more  alone  that  day,  and  he  sought  no 
other  opportunity  to  be  in  solitude  with  her;  but  the 
words  that  had  been  uttered  had  formed  a  link  between 
them.  She  felt  nearer  to  him  than  she  had  ever  done. 
She  felt  that  he  had  aaid  to  her  what  he  would  have 
uttered  to  no  other, 

A  few  days  later,  a  young  man^  m  his  favorite  summer- 
villa,  among  the  Austrian  woods  of  a  fashionable  mount- 
ain-side  resort,  whither  he  had  brought  all  the  levities, 
the  estravagaacies,  the  vices,  and  the  enniii  of  his  life, 
received  a  coarse,  ill-spelt  missive,  of  a  few  lines  only. 
It  looked  the  clumsy  scrawl  of  a  cowherd,  or  a  charcoal- 
burner  j  yet  he  read  it  with  an  attention  which  he  did  not 
concede  to  many  elegant,  perfumed,  neglected  letters  that 
came  with  it ;  for  the  writer  had  been  a  panderer  to  hia 
worst  sins;  a  she- wolf,  who  would  bring  him  any  lamb 
within  her  range;  a  brute,  who  served  his  crimes  faith- 
fuily  for  sheer  greed  of  gold  \  and  she  wrote  in  the  patoia 
of  her  province: 


**My  Lord, — If  you  have  not  forgot  that  fair  fool  that 
escaped  you  here  years  ago, — that  thing  they  called  Yiva, 
--come  hither,  and  let  me  have  speech  with  you.  There 
la  up  at  the  bouse  a  grand  aristocrat,  who  they  say  will 
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wed  with  the  Earl,  your  father;  and  if  ever  that  bastard 
whom  you  fancied  lived,  eho  lives  still  of  a  surety  in  this 
duchess.  She  carries  hersolf  like  an  empress ;  And  it 
seems  a  mad  freak  for  me  to  be  bold  to  write  this  of  her ; 
but  I  found  her  out  by  a  look  in  the  eyes,  and  I  dare  swear 
I  am  not  mistake q 

"  I  am  at  my  lord's  service  ever, 

"Annette  Teuiixot. 
"Writ  at  this  dairy  of  Tilliera,  on  the  lOtii  day  of 
June," 


CHAPTER  LYIIL 


The  afternoon  sun  was  hot  and  cloudless  over  all  the 
country  by  the  Loire.  The  barges  and  the  rafts  drop|>ed 
lazily  down  the  stream,  with  loads  of  fruit,  of  veg-ctablea, 
or  of  fresh-mown  hay.  The  women  were  waghiog*  their 
linen  in  places  where  the  rocky  shore  made  a  shallow 
creek,  or  the  grass  grew  lush  and  long,  sloping  to  th« 
water's  edge.  The  laborers  were  at  work  among  the 
vineSf  whose  bloesonis  were  just  set,  and  chang'iti^  into 
grape-buds.  The  horses  of  the  towing-hoats  plodded 
lazily  on  in  the  warmth,  while  the  drowsy  hum  of  insects 
filled  the  air. 

There  was  nothing  changed  in  the  oui-door  life,  since 
the  time  that  a  child  of  fifteen  years  barf  sat  dreamiag 
among  the  swallow-swarming  ivy,  ana  weaving  fancies 
of  an  unknown  world,  while  she  watched  tbe  old  boat- 
man mend  bis  striped  tanned  sail. 

The  boatman  was  dead,  and  the  sail^  br  fcia  will^  bod 
enwrapp^jd  him  as  bis  shroud j  whore  he  lav.  under  the 
orchids  and  the  vervain  that  blossomed  over  bis  grave  i 
but  the  song  of  the  birdSj  and  the  laugh  of  tfie  raftsmen, 
and  the  noise  of  the  water-wheel,  and  the  voifes  of  i\m 
washing'Wometi,  bubbled  on  unaltered^  through  tue  length 
of  the  dreamy,  sultry,  fragrant,  summer  day. 

Above  one  curve  of  the  river,  where  the  old  defljd  boat- 
man had  used  to  sit  and  mend  the  rents  of  hia  sail  lo  tlui 
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m  fmnsk  waa  &tii|^  ft8  Ettlo  liotft  out 
of  pMf42ee  bloeaoa.    Tbe  botia«^^^ 

open,  with  the  sun  streaming  in  oyer  the  htfe^  eleaa. 
vooden  Ii»r.  A  cluster  of  |>igeQ£i3  was  l>alazice«i  on  tli« 
«d^  of  a  brown  earlheQ  di^h,  e^tiDg  it^  ^i^iii  iiQdi^ 
turned.  A  gretkt  knot  of  white  lilies»  aiid  ma^  roee^^ 
rhrast  in  a  broad  paa  of  water,  filled  the  hoose  w'ih  pt^r- 
fame ;  all  wa^  &tiil,  and  bright,  and  warm,  aod  full  i>f 
peace:  aad  abore  m  a  littie  chamber  an  old  wooiaii  was 
djiB^.  the  death  that  to  age  is  release. 

She  bad  been  born  here,  in  these  Tine  countriea,  when 
cbe  toesia  waa  the  only  chime  that  the  ebureh-belt  ran^, 
and  when  the  waters  of  the  Loire  were  eboked  with  the 
corpses  the  J  Qoated  to  the  sesL  She  hiid  lived  here 
throtigb  childhood,  and  frirlhood,  and  womanhomt ;  work* 
lag  hard) J,  in  field  and  vineyard,  through  the  chaages  tvf 
the  season ;  bronzed  in  the  torrid  noons,  and  bitten  with 
the  winter  blasts;  bearing  burdens  with  tiie  patience  uf 
the  mule,  and  brightening  beneath  tbe  slighte^^t  touch  uf 
mirth,  like  crocuses  beoeath  the  first  spring  sun.  Sbe 
bad  been  wedded  here,  and  here  borne  her  tbri-o  sons ; 
aad  here  Ijeen  widowed,  aod  of  her  sons  bei^aved;  ami 
here  bobt^ld  her  eldest-bom's  sole  cbild  dit\  ia  a  wi^akly 
infancy,  of  the  hard  food  tbat  alone  stood  betwixt  bcr 
and  her  starvation. 

And  here,  also,  the  long,  heroic,  patient,  unr»*warded 
life  was  ended ;  a  mystery  of  pain,  and  coniiict,  and 
couragef  and  endless  labor,  and  ceaseless  effort,  all  passed 
away  in  silence,  aod  unrecognised  of  men. 

She  lay  dying  ia  the  little  darkened  chambor,  while  tha 
bird  aang  among  the  fruitrtrees. 

Each  morning,  in  the  luscious  summer-time,  she  had 
made  her  slow  way  out  into  the  porch,  aod  bitting  thert 
had  gazed  with  dim  eyes  out  iuto  the  sunsbine,  with  tht 
espeetaat  look  of  one  who  waits  and  watches  ever  on  her 
fiice.  Each  day  in  the  still  cool  Hprin^-timc,  wbon  the 
pink  buds  of  the  chestnuts  were  thruwiiui^'  ltiFou-?h  llio 
bark,  and  the  violets  made  purple  every  vviistu  spatn^  of 
B^round,  she  had  sat  by  her  open  casement,  lootiiii|j:  u^i  thw 
.^each  of  the  river,  with  tbe  unrest  of  a  balDiH]  bujio  tttld 
in  the  nervous  movijment  of  her  withdfed  bauds.     Kach 
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night,  wheu  night  fell  at  length,  she  had  Buffered  herself 
to  fee  led  away,  looking  with  a  piteoua  ajipeal  in  ihe  face 
of  her  liandmajden,  as  she  mutt43red,  "  To-morrow  ?■*  And 
the  little  girl,  ili  knowing  what  she  meant,  but  deairiug 
to  give  comfort,  had  alwaya  smiled,  and  murmured  bagk^ 
''  To-morrow  I  oh  yes— to-morrow*" 

But  the  morrow  had  never  come  j  and  the  Few  river* 
people  and  vine-laborers  who  alone  knew  her  had  said 
among  themiielves  that  it  could  neyer  come  t — ^would  Paris 
give  back  its  prey  ? 

Grand'mfere  sought  the  Bight  of  one  whom  Paris  had 
devoured;  what  a^^ail  was  that? 

The  little  silvery  cadence  of  the  bell  that  rang  before 
the  coming  of  the  host  had  souoded  over  the  threshold, 
and  across  the  breadth  of  the  stream  until  the  bargemeD 
and  the  rowers  on  the  river  heard  the  faint  mosical  herald 
of  a  passing  soul,  and  crossed  themselves,  and  murmured 
an  Ave  in  the  hushed  hot  day. 

The  golden  rod  had  touched  with  its  anointed  oil  the 
breast,  and  brow,  and  feet,  of  the  old  dying  woman.  The 
blessed  bread  and  wine  had  been  plactid  to  the  withered 
lipa  which  the  religion  that  tbey  symbol izeil  had  never 
fed  during  the  Emished  hours  of  many  bitter  winters. 
The  priest  bad  gone  once  more  across  the  tbreshoM,  withj 
the  silver  bell  shed  ding  its  so  ft  cadence  over  the  river  and 
the  viue-fielda. 

The  ebbing  and  exhausted  life  was  left  in  solitude  once 
more,  with  no  other  watcher  than  the  little  peasant 
maiden,  weeping  sorely  because  she  had  no  answer  with 
which  to  respond  to  the  one  prayer,  sounding  ceaselessly 
upon  the  silence : 

'*  Will  she  not  come  ? — before  I  die  1" 

With  blind  wide-open  eyes,  that  had  a  mute  and  terrible 
appeal  within  them,  grand^mferej  seeing  no  more  the  Ugh], 
through  the  open  lattice,  hearing  no  more  the  soag  of  the 
thrush  in  the  pear-blossom,  but  with  one  memory  only 
living,  still  muttered  this  ever  and  ever  where  she  lay - 

**  Will  she  not  come  t — before  I  die  ?" 

For,  through  the  paralysis  of  death,  the  longing  of  the 
lieart  still  lived. 

Through   all  th@  length  of  the  yeara  she  had  be«i» 
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patient,  with  the  infinite  hopslesg  patience  of  old  a^e,  thai 
sinks  €ver  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  fr wen  desolation 
of  its  winter,  and  fur  which  tio  spring  can  ever  dawn,  tn 
change  aod  l^eam  on  the  eternal  cold. 

But  now,— dyiDg-j — the  long  silent,  uncomplaining 
agony  broke  out  in  one  great  desire,  that  was  all  the 
fvandtjrinpj  seoses  knew  :  lying  there,  blind  and  confused, 
anil  stricken  motionless,  and  chilled  with  the  Utl^'r  frost 
of  death,  she  jet  retained  memory  for  this. 

Would  her  eyes  never  behold,  nor  her  ears  hear,  the 
only  life  that  she  loved  ? — would  she  die  thus,  as  she  had 
oeen  left  to  live,  alone  ? 
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CHAPTER  LTX. 

At  the  Chateau  of  Vllliers,  among  the  summer  luxuri- 
ance of  blossom,  the  snow-white  statnes  glistened ;  on  the 
rapid  waters,  gayly-painted  boats  floated  under  vine-lmng 
branches ;  down  the  terraces  music  and  lau«^litcr  sounded ; 
in  the  orange-aisles  and  the  rose-gardcuH  men  mid  women 
passed  their  idle  hours  in  gayety  and  iiidulentx^  and  airy 
languid  loves  that  beguiled  the  fancy  and  never  roused 
the  passions. 

Among  them  Viva  sat,  playing  listlessly  with  a  gor- 
geous Indian  bird,  and  casting  careless  words  among  her 
court,  to  be  treasured  ae  though  they  were  pearls  of 
precious  wisdom, 

A  great  fountain  sent  up  its  column  of  radiance  near 
her  \  a  mass  of  dates  and  palms  screened  her  from  the 
sun;  the  balf-score  of  lovers  round  her  heard  her,  when 
she  chose  to  speak,  with  the  charmed  deference  whieh^ 
often  denied  to  the  sayings  of  sages,  is  ever  awarded  to 
the  fair  follies  of  a  beautiful  woman. 

She  was  supreme — she  was  absolute  sovereign  here; 
eveiy  rival  paled  before  her;  the  envy  of  one  sex  aud 
the  passion  of  another  gave  her  endbss  assurance  of  her 
supremacy,     Life  was  perfect  to  her:  pleasures,  glorieft, 
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Tftnitiea,  luxuries,  votaries,  all  were  accumalated  in  her 
path  ;  and  the  new  spell  of  a  love,  which  she  had  kmg 
only  laughed  at,  was  thrown  around  her  at  last^  givto^ 
fresh  allurement  and  fresh  fascination  to  the  exercise  of 
that  sorcery  which  otherwise  had  threatened  soon  to  pall 
and  to  satiate  out  of  its  too  great  facility,  its  too  easily- 
acquired  dominion. 

Life  was  perfect  in  her  hands  \  a  aeepter  that  the  "  gay 
liar  youth"  made  her  credit  would  never  be  broken,  never 
cease  to  have  power  to  Bummon  all  charms  firom  all  ends 
of  the  earth  to  her  usage  and  service, 

Faia — ealamity^ — poverty — age;  these  existed,  she 
knew,  when  she  paused  to  think  of  them.  But  they 
were  only  words  ;  words  to  her  soundless  and  bodilests. 
With  her  they  had  naught  else  to  do.  Certain  sums, 
set  aside  from  her  wealth,  her  stewards  disposed  of  la 
charity  ;  so  much  done  for  the  sake  of  her  conscience,  all 
else  was  dismissed  from  her  mind : — she  laughed  here  in 
the  midst  of  her  re  scs. 

Down  the  river,  which  beneath  the  slopes  of  Yilliers 
flashed  in  its  broad  silver  band,  a  little  boat  |jflided ;  with 
it  there  came  the  ringing  of  a  |2^enlle  bdll^  and  in  the  stern 
knelt  a  white-robed  chorister,  bearing  a  glittering  star 
aloft. 

It  was  the  Host,  being  borne  backward  reverently  to 
the  distant  township  whence  it  came. 

*' How  prettily  the  bell  sounds  1"  she  said,  forgetful, 
or  careless,  of  the  fact  that  the  little  procession  must 
have  traveled  to,  and  from,  some  dying-bed. 

Tiie  boat  passed  out  of  sight;  the  tinkle  of  the  bell 
parsed  off  the  air;  the  laughter  and  the  languid  wit  re- 
sumed their  reign  around  her. 

Awhile  later^  a  sealed  paper  waa  brought  to  her;  a 
faint  dush  of  annoyance  went  over  her  face  as  she  saw 
the  superscription.  Her  host  aloue  noted  It,  and  won- 
dered  what  the  cause  could  be.  In  that  dazzling,  unworn 
life,  secure  upon  the  heights  of  riebes  and  of  rank,  there 
could  he  no  mystery,  no  canker? 

Some  time  afterward,  sho  took  an  opportuiiity  to  pasB 
into  the  house  unobserved  There  she  opened  the  lett«:r 
It  said,  briefly : 
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"Grand-mfere  will  not  live  till  evening' ;  she  must  se** 
you  to  die  in  peace.     I  wait  for  jon  at  the  old  ferry. " 

As  she  read,  all  the  ice  of  pnde,  and  coldness,  aad 
egotisro  melted  from  her  heart,  She  gave  a  piteous  crj 
as  though  death  struck  herself.  All  base  and  selfish 
thought  died  out  from  her  ;  she  only  remembered  the  old 
creature  she  had  loved  through  the  years  of  her  child- 
hood, and  whom  she  had  left  to  lipe  and  to  perish  in 
solitude. 

"  Grrand'mfere  1" — with  the  tender  homely  word  there 
came,  in  a  rush  of  countless  memories,  a  thousand  ties 
of  infancy  and  girlhood — ties  broken  by  her  with  the  gay 
scorn  of  a  liberated  youth, — ties  ruptured,  bat  aching 
forevctj  In  the  solitary  heart  of  a  forsaken  ago. 

In  that  moment  a  tumult  of  remorse  awoke  in  her; 
transient  it  might  be,  but  violent  in  its  truth  ami  in  its 
horror,  with  all  the  heat  and  force  of  her  native  impulses. 
She  forgot  self,  pride,  the  peril  of  exposure,  the  difficulty 
of  compliance  ;  she  forgot  all  except  the  debt  wbose  pay- 
ment had  so  long  been  driven  off  and  might  now  be 
offered  but  too  late.  She  forgot  her  station,  her  domin* 
ion,  her  distance  from  the  peasant  who  was  dying  yonder, 
her  cold  contempt  for  all  creatures  lesa  fair  and  fortune- 
favored  than  herself.  She  only  remembered  the  days,  ao 
long  gone  by,  wLich  the  brown,  withered,  noble  face  of 
the  old  Loirais  had  been  the  first  on  which  her  eyes  un- 
closed at  dawn,  and  the  last  that  bent  over  her  as  she 
sank  to  sleep. 

'*  Grand'mfere  l"~the  time  had  been  when  lisping  out 
the  word  she  bad  clung  round  the  neck  of  the  only  creat- 
ure who  had  ever  filled  to  her  in  any  sense  a  mother'* 
place,  and  had  loved  her  with  all  a  child's  careless,  capri- 
cious, fond,  unthinking  love. 

The  place  was  tUree  leagues  off;  the  old  ferry,  long 
unused,  was  one ;  the  way  was  long,  the  sun  was  burn- 
ing; she  dared  not  order  horse,  or  cnrriago,  or  attendant, 
lest  it,  should  be  learned  whither  and  with  whom  she 
went.  Trusting  to  chance  for  the  avoidance  of  all  noticCr 
and  acting  only  on  the  spur  of  inconsidored  impulse,  she 
threw  a  long  cloak  over  her  dress,  concealed  her  face  iu 
a  thick  veil,  and  assured  herself  that  none  of  her  tire- 
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women  were  in  Big'ht.  Then  she  paased  swiftly  down  an 
outer  staircase  which  led  from  one  of  her  balconies  into 
an  unfrequented  portion  of  the  grounds,  aod  went  on 
through  the  Bunllt  park  in  all  the  tremulous  haste  of  one 
whom  remorse  drives  and  fear  of  detection  wings. 

Once,  all  the  haughty  blood  in  her  flamed  ia  hot  revolt 
at  this  secrecy,  which  seemed  so  kin  to  shame.  Once 
&ho  was  tempted  to  tarn  back  and  order  out  an  equtpage, 
and  let  all  the  world  know  where  she  went  Her  errand 
was  a  righteous  one  ;  why  hide  it  as  a  shame  ? 

But  the  nobler  impulse  wag  beaten  back  by  the  dread 
lest  any  of  her  world  should  know  that  story  of  her  past. 
She  felt  that  she  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than 
that  those  who  held  her  now  in  snch  high  honor  should 
ever  learn  tbat  she  had  once  bee  a  found  under  those 
riTer- woods — a  nameleas  foundling  child. 

The  summons  had  fallen  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  ber, 
smiting  ber  conscience  from  its  sleep.  But  though  sha 
obeyed  it,  through  all  tbat  still  survived  in  her  of  the 
purer  faiths  of  her  earlier  days,  she  still  recoiled  with 
loathing  from  the  mere  thought  that  those  who  knew  her 
OS  she  was  should  ever  dream  that  she  %vas  not  of  their 
orderj— should  ever  dream  the  time  had  been  when  she 
had  owed  bread  to  a  bohemian's  alms.  Bather  than  that 
the  truth  should  ever  dawn  upon  the  world  where  now 
she  reigned,  she  took  the  stain  of  secrecy  upon  herj  and 
fled  on  through  the  sunny  glades,  not  as  one  who  went 
to  do  a  deed  of  mercy,  but  as  a  criminal  who  dreaded 
lest  the  passing  of  her  footsteps  should  bo  tracked  and 
followed. 

Once  she  thought  of  Est  mere  \  the  soilless  greatneSBj 
the  integral  truthfulness,  of  his  life  seemed  for  the  mo- 
ment to  rebuke  this  fLilseness  of  base  pride  that  screcoed 
a  just  act  like  a  treacherous  crime.  But,  with  that 
thought,  rose  also  the  memory  of  his  absolute  aod  ua- 
bending  pride,  the  pride  of  an  Order,  the  pride  of  the 
Roman  Optimate ;  and  this  sufticed  to  drive  back  one© 
more  the  wavering  impulse  in  her. 

The  large  startled  eyes  of  the  grazing  deer  seemed  to 
her  like  the  eyes  of  the  world  fastened  on  her ;  tte  sight 
of  a  distant  charcoal-burner  passing  down  a  far-off  aveuafl 
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made  her  drea*!  Tecognition  and  pursuit.  But  the  tract 
of  the  park  through  which  Bhe  paesed  was  wild  and  un- 
firequeoted;  and  the  way  through  the  vinejards  and 
woods  to  the  river,  the  instinct  of  early  impressions  made 
pi  ill  n  to  her 

The  winding  paths  down  the  terraced  slopeB,  the  scarce- 
secii  road waj  through  vine-fields  that  seemed  endleBSj  the 
old  broken  hut,  brrjwn  and  roofless,  and  clirubed  all  over 
with  green  flowering  weeds,  that  marked  the  Bjjot  where 
ft  ferry,  long  shifted  higher  up  the  waters,  onee  had  stood, 
— ftll  these  things,  utterly  forgotten  for  many  years,  be- 
came familiar  to  her  with  that  pang  of  remembrance,  vivid 
almost  to  horror,  with  which  the  haunts  of  childhood 
startle  the  mind  from  which  they  have  faded  until  Ihey 
are  revisited. 

Against  the  ruined  boat-house  was  a  sailing-boat;  in  it 
a  man  stood  erect  with  an  oar  in  his  hand  thruat  against 
the  long  grasses  and  reeds  of  the  bank, 

Tbe  laodscape  swam  in  mist  before  ber  sight;  just  thus 
had  she  seen  him  so  many  tiroes  in  other  years,  when  the 
hoar  of  his  coming  was  the  golden  hour  in  her  summer, 
and  she  could  have  dreamt  of  no  joy  on  earth  or  water 
so  great  as  to  sail  with  him  down  the  long,  calm,  lumin- 
ous reach  of  the  river 

How  near,  and  yet  how  far,  that  time  looked  to  her  I 
It  seemed  to  kill  in  her  all  her  own  identity. 

Which  was  in  truth  she?— that  Loiraia  child  who  had 
bafikcd  in  tbe  sunlight,  bathing  her  laughing  face  and  her 
bright  tresses  in  tbe  stream ;  or  the  proud,  courted,  un- 
rivaled woman,  reeuived  in  all  the  palaces  of  Europe? 

Seeing  her,  he  sprang  on  shore,  and  threw  a  ^roogh 
plank  betwixt  the  bank  and  boat,  and  held  his  hands  om 
tc  her  to  aid  her, 

"You  are  come;  that  Is  well,"  he  said,  gravely,  with 
no  token  of  surprise,  with  the  air  of  one  whose  command, 
being  given,  was  of  necessity  obeyed.  She,  even  in  that 
moment,  noticed  it;  aud  dreamily  wondered  whence  this 
man,  who  was  in  social  status  but  a  wanderer,  a  voga* 
tjond,  had  gained  that  calm  and  kingly  authority  to  which 
even  she  unresistingly  succumbed. 

She  sank  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  worn  oat 
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with  the  heat,  the  haste,  the  toil  in  the  sultry  day  to  which 
she  was  so  little  used. 

*'I  am  in  time?", she  asked  him  breathlessly.  He 
spread  a  loose  sail  on  a  spar  so  that  it  sheltered  her  wholly 
from  the  sun,  and  from  the  sight  of  any  passing  on  the 
shore  or  in  river  craft. 

*'  I  cannot  tell,"  he  answered  her  gently ;  "  I  trust  so." 

She  said  nothing.  The  old  influence  that  he  had  used 
to  possess  stole  over  her  again ;  she  felt  heart-sick, 
ashamed,  covered  with  remorse.  She,  with  all  her  terri- 
tory, her  treasures,  her  influence,  felt  humiliated  and 
stricken  with  contrition  in  the  presence  of  the  man  to 
whom  she  owed  a  debt  that  she  had  never  paid,  and  that 
she  never  could  pay. 

He  was  silent  also,  setting  the  little  sail  to  catch  the 
faint  flutter  of  the  soft  south  wind,  and  steering  down  the 
golden  gleaming  brilliance  of  the  river,  running  with  the 
tide.  The  shore  glided  slowly  past  th«>m  ;  the  brown  sail 
caught  colors  of  glory  from  the  sun ;  the  sweet  odors  of 
new-cut  hay  filled  the  air  from  gras&laden  barges;  the 
women,  sitting  in  the  rock-hewn  grape-hung  cabins  of  the 
banks,  looked  up  as  they  drifted  by,  and  laughed,  and 
called  across  the  great  breadth  of  the  stream,  ^'Ah-ha,  is 
it  thee,  Tricotrin  ?" 

But  he  for  once  never  answered  where  he  sat  at  the 
helm.  He  sailed  his  race  with  death,  and  with  every 
beat  of  the  tide  there  went  a  beat  of  a  human  heart  that 
would  soon  be  still  forever. 

And  thus  she  went  back  to  the  home  of  the  Pwallows. 


N 
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CHAPTER  LX 

Ever  and  anon  the  old,  dark,  eager,  noble  face  was 
lifted  from  its  pillow,  and  the  withered  lips  mnrmured 

three  words : 

*'  Is  she  come  t 

For  Tricotrm  had  b^nt  over  her  bed,  and  had  mur- 
n:ured,  "I  go  to  seek  her,  she  Is  near;''  and  grand'mfere 
had  belicTed  and  been  comforted,  for  she  knew  that  no  lie 
passed  his  lips.  And  she  was  verj  still ;  and  only  the 
lierroos  working  of  the  hard,  brown,  aged  hand  showed 
the  longing'  of  her  soul. 

Life  was  going  out  rapidly,  as  the  flame  sinks  fast  in  a 
lamp  whose  oil  is  spent.  The  strong  and  vigorous  frame, 
the  keen  and  cheery  will,  had  warded  off- death  so  long 
and  bravely;  and  now  tbcy  bent  uuder,  all  suddenly,  as 
those  hardy  trees  will  bend  after  a  century  of  wind  and 
storm ^ — bend  but  once,  and  ooly  to  break  forever. 

The  red  sun  in  the  west  was  in  its  evening  glory  ;  and 
through  the  open  lattice  there  were  seen  in  the  deep  blue 
of  the  skyj  the  bough  of  a  snow-blossomed  pear-tree,  the 
network  of  the  ivy,  and  the  bees  humming  among  the 
jasmine  flowers.  From  the  distance  I  here  came  faintly 
the  musical  cries  of  the  boatmen  do\vn  the  river,  the 
voices  of  the  vine -tenders  in  the  fields,  the  singing  of  a 
throstle  on  a  wild  grape- tendril. 

Only^  lo  the  little  darkened  chamber  the  old  pcasaJil 
lay  quite  etiU, — liatening,  through  all  the  sweet  and  busy 
sounds  of  summer,  for  a  step  that  never  came. 

And  little  by  little  all  those  sounds  grew  fainter  on 
her  ear:  the  dullness  of  death  was  stealing  over  all  her 
eenses;    and  all  she  heard  was  the  song  of  the  thrush 
n  where  the  bird  swayed  on  the  vine,  half  in,  half  out,  of 

^K     the  lattice. 

H         But  the  lips  moved  still,  thou^^h  no  voice  came,  with 
H     the  same  words:  "Is  she  come?''  and  when  the  lipa  no 
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were  all  tbere  unaltered  since  the  days  when  in  her  m^ 
fancy  her  ffeet  had  danced  upon  the  wooden  ehairs  in  gloe 
because  the  hot  milk  foamed  ready  for  her  mormng  pot- 
tage. 

Not  one  of  them  was  chang-ed ;  but  ebe  I she  burst 

into  passionate  teara  as  she  thought  of  the  little,  gay, 
Danieless  child  that  once  had  lived  and  laughed  amid 
these  lonely  things,  and  of  the  face^  now  set  in  death, 
whose  brown  worn  features  bad  soJleued  to  such  tender 
gtace  in  the  light  of  the  summer  moruing  and  at  tha 
mirth  of  the  irifant's  play. 

Countless  memories  thronged  on  her^ — of  childish  pains 
and  angers,  of  feverish  hours  of  iiloess,  of  petulant  out- 
bursts of  willful  wrath,  of  April  storms  of  passing  griefs 
over  a  dead  bird  or  a  stray  kitten,  and,  through  all  these, 
of  the  patient,  genile,  cheerful  endurance  of  a  love  that 
never  complained  and  never  wearied.  For  such  a  debr 
what  payment  had  been  great  enough  ? — and  all  that  she 
had  given  had  been  silence,  neglect,  oblivion,— ^t he  triple 
coin  wherewith  Love  oftecest  is  paid. 

He  let  her  passion  spend  itself  silently. 

It  was  a  caustic  that  might,  perchance^  burn  out  the 
cankers  of  the  world  within  her  soul.  With  her  be  had 
no  bond  in  that  instant.  All  his  sympathy,  all  his  pity, 
all  bis  reverence,  were  with  that  agqd,  lonely,  dauntless 
life  that  had  been  left  to  ebb  out  in  solitude ;  the  life  lived 
only  to  see  all  that  it  cherished  perish. 

The  first  words  be  spoke  were  brief,  as  he  raised  the 
drooping  wick  of  the  lamp. 

"Madam — ^it  were  best  you  went  homeward.  Tour 
host  and  your  Order  must  not  know  that  yoa  weep  for  a 
peasant!" 

**Ah,  hush  !  I  merit  the  lash  of  your  sarcasm  and  of 
your  scorn,  God  knows,  yet — spare  me  them  now.  I 
cannot  bear  them  t" 

He  placed  the  lamp  back  on  its  settle 

"  I  but  remind  you, — would  you  have  it  tnown  that 
joxi  are  here  ?" 

She  started  with  a  throb  of  terror. 

"  No — no  t  Surely  th^^re  may  be  means, — hnt, — I  have 
thought  of  myself,  alone,  so  loDg^  so  eelBshiy,  so  reniorsa- 
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lessty.  I  can  only  think  of  her  now  I  I  have  beeti  so 
cruel,  ao  heartless.  If  I  could  only  hay©  hcurd  her  t^peak 
to  me,  and  only  have  heg-ged  once  for  her  for^iveueaa  I'^ 

He  smiled,  very  wearily,  and  made  no  an^jwer.  Ho 
knew  that  to  himself  she  repeated,  and  would  continue 
to  repeat,  the  ingratitude  and  the  neglect  that,  given  to 
the  dead,  now  caused  such  futile  and  vehement  remorse, 
liut  of  this  his  own  lips  never  reminded  her. 

He  stood  silent,  with  the  dusky  lamplight  behind  him 
80  that  he  could  see  her  face,  while  his  own  was  screened 
from  her,  watching'  her  with  a  strange  pahi;  wondering 
vaguely  and  incredulously  if  this  exquisite  and  imperial 
woman,  who  moved  slowly  to  and  fro  the  narrow  room, 
could  be  in  truth  but  the  developed  life  of  the  yuirng-  child 
whose  dancing  naked  feet  had  taoved  in  such  gay  measure 
to  the  old  peasant 'd  crootnug  coaatry-songa 

He  had  suffered  much,  and  often,  bince  the  last  day 
when  she  had  passed  out  from  under  the  low  brown  porch 
to  go  to  the  "  great  world'*  for  which  she  pined ;  hut  he 
had  never  suffered  as  ho  did  now^  beholding  her,  for  the 
first  time,  under  that  roof  where  her  infancy  had  been 
sheltered  by  him. 

Once  she  paused  in  her  restless  passage  up  and  down 
the  chamber,  and  turned  her  lustrons  eyen  full  on  him. 

'*Ah  I  Tell  me  the  truth  1 — ^you  think  me  base  beyund 
redemption  ?" 

"No,"  he  answered  her^  where  he  stood  in  the  deep 
shadow,     ''1  think  you^ very  human." 

"To  be  human,  then,  is  to  be  lower  than  the  dogs  that 
love  what  feeds  them?" 

"Perhaps I  The  dogs  will  love  the  bauds  that  beat 
them.  There  is  none  of  that  lore  among  such  fair  things 
as  you." 

Her  head  sank,  with  the  hot  blood  burning  in  her  face* 

"  Why  did  you  not  keep  me  here  ?"  she  said,  with  im- 
petuous emotion,  "Why  did  you  not  tell  me  what  I 
should  become  t  I  should  have  been  poor,  nameless,  un- 
known ;  but^I  should  have  been  innocent  at  least,  I 
ishould  have  liouo  the  duty  that  I  owed,  1  should  have 
helped  her  in  hf^r  age,  and  soothed  her  in  her  death- 
aguuiea  ]" 
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Sbe  started  Fiolently ;  and  the  blood  cnmBoned  all  hor 
face;  *be  had  spoken  in  the  impulse  of  the  old  love  and 
reverence  she  had  pelded  him  in  her  girlhood  5  she  had 
never  dreamed  of  any  other  life  with  him  than  that  of 
the  by-gone  familiar  communion  which  they  had  known 
in  this  lowly  place  when  Bho  had  been  a  chiid^  and  he 
bad  been  all  the  world  to  her. 

Jn  this  hour  her  pride  had  beeB  dead,  her  rank  for^ot^ 
ten,  her  self-love  abhorred;  in  this  hour  couseience,  and 
memory,  and  the  veneration  she  had  borne  him,  had 
alone  reigned  with  her, 

Now,  his  indulgence  of  that  moment\^  hot  and  yn 
checked  utterance,  recalled  to  her  the  many  times  that 
she  had  wept  in  his  arms,  dung  to  his  embrace,  been 
kiseed  by  his  lips,  in  that  long-perished  time;  ia  thiB 
mometit  it  Beemud  to  her  that  the  tie  betweea  them  was 
nearer,  stronger,  more  indissoluble,  thau  the  tiea  betwixt 
father  and  daughterj  wife  and  husband,  master  and 
slave  1 

Even  while  these  memories  burned  her  with  an  ah* 
horred  sense  of  debt  and  shame,  the  height  and  depth, 
the  might  and  beauty,  of  this  hfe-long  love  that  she  hati 
flung  uway,  smote  her  with  its  greatness  and  itii  divinity 
as  it  had  never  done  ia  earlier  years,  never  done  through 
all  the  self-absorption  of  her  life.  It  appalled,  it  amazed, 
it  afl'rigbted  her : — sueh  a  debt  as  this  could  never  be  paid  ; 
and,  while  it  remained  unpaid,  how  could  any  womao 
owing  it  be  free  ? 

IICj  divining  all  her  thoughts,  with  that  knowledge  of 
ier  mutable  nature  which  he  had  so  long  possessed,  hast- 
ened to  cover  from  her  sight  that  passion  which  for  one 
instant  had  been  near  its  betrayal  to  her.  Slie  was  hiB 
debtor;  naught  could  cancel  such  a  debt;  therefore  he 
forced  himself  to  calmness,  and  hastened  to  repair  what 
might  have  seemed  a  claim  laid  through  that  debt 

''  You  are  of  the  worhl  \  you  know  its  tenets  now,*' be 
paid,  tranquilly,  **  You  know,  therefore,  how  idle  it  is  to 
dream  3'eu  could  have  remained  with  me  without  re- 
jiroach.  Uulet^s,  indeed^  your  whole  life  had  l>een  mine. 
Hilt, — you  remember? — ^I  asked  you  once  if  my  love  would 
suflieo  to  you ;  and  your  answer  was,  that  you  craved 
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rreainess  also.     I  had  not  great oe&d;  bow  could  I  con* 
tent  you  f  * 

'*  Yes  I  When  I  answered  you  I  was  vain,  and  worth* 
less,  and  ftill  of  avarice,  as  I  atn  now  I** 

The  words  were  muttered  low  in  her  throat;  she  moved 
with  feverish  unrest  to  and  fro  tlie  little  ehamber;  she 
wondered,  with  that  curious  dreamy  wonder  that  eonioa 
on  us  when»  taying  chosen  one  path,  we  marvel  whither 
the  other  would  have  led,  how  it  would  have  been  wilh 
her  if  she  had  loved  and  followed  this  redeemer  of  her 
life.  And  her  heart  told  her— kDowing'  its  own  passiona 
and  its  own  weakness — ^that  £he«  with  her  thirst  for 
power,  and  her  greed  for  homnge,  and  her  worship  of 
eminence  and  of  magnificence,  would  have  only  dvvelt 
with  him  in  the  unceasing'  cruelty  of  discontent^  or  have 
left  hiiUj  to  deal  him  the  fate  of  Bruno. 

And  she  wa§  very  base  in  her  own  sijcht ;  for  she  knew 
likewise  that,  for  this  very  cause,  she  had  ever  been 
utterly  beneath  this  great  life  that  she  had  elected  to  de- 
sert for  thingSf  compared  with  it,  so  mean^  ami  vuin,  and 
worthless. 

She  paused  once  and  looked  at  him,  with  all  the  old 
look  of  her  child  hood  back  in  her  uplifted  eyes. 

"Such  men  as  you/'  she  murmured,  "need  nobler 
things  than  women  to  love  you  and  to  value  you  I  Wo 
are  beneath  you^ — we  know  nothing  of  greatness  such  as 
yours  I" 

He  smiled  :  the  smile  of  such  Infinite  sadness. 

*'  Rather  you  see  it  Dot,  unless  it  wear  tbf»  purple,  and 
bear  the  orb,  of  visible  power.  But  I,  indeed  claim  nouo  ; 
have  none  5  unless  it  may  be  snch  as  maj  crow  out  of 
freedom." 

**  You  have  the  highest — the  best— the  only  gr^^atness  V* 

And  in  that  moment  she  saw  this  truth  that  sl+e  bad  so 
long  neglected  or  derided  j  saw  that  the  liberly.  the  self- 
mastery,  the  simplicity,  the  courage,  and  the  aiJttromfl 
scorn  for  the  insincerity,  the  artifice,  and  the  hundagu  of 
the  world,  which  were  in  this  man's  lifcj  had  a  greaMioee 
that  surpflRsed  all  other  the  earth  teld,  though  a|j:rea^ 
nuBH  unrecognized  and  unrewarded  oi'mcn. 

He  anRwered  her  nothing. 
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Thoagb  she  spoke  thus,  saw  thus,  felt  thus,  he  «new 
well  that  she  would  make  again  the  choice  she  then  had 
made,  were  the  election  again  offered  her: — that  now,  aa 
then,  could  the  choice  be  afresh  set  before  her,  would  she 
forsake  him,  and  go  from  him  to  the  pomps  of  the  world. 

While  ghe  owned  the  greatness  of  the  truths,  the  liber- 
ties, and  the  simplicities  whereon  his  liftt  was  foundTed, 
she  woQld  yet  shrink  from  holding  out  her  baQ<i3  to  him 
in  her  palace  as  her  friend,  from  bidding  her  compeers  and 
her  lovers  behold  all  that  she  owed  to  him  I — and  there 
was  unuttered  acora  in  him,  as  well  as  unutterable  Bad- 
ness, as  be  looked  on  ber  in  silence, 

'Mt  grows  lale,"  he  said  briefly,  at  length.  "I  must 
remind  you  once  more — do  you  desire  jour  absence  di^ 
covered  ?" 

She  started,  and  glanced  at  the  clock ;  with  whose 
hauils  her  own  childish  ones  had  so  often  played  in  raiB- 
chic ^"0 us  fancies  to  retard,  or  to  advance,  some  dreaded 
hour  of  study  or  some  desired  moment  of  playtime. 

"It  is  late  indeed  I  I  shall  be  missed  :-^hG  has  theat' 
rical  pieces  to-night  on  purpose  for  my  pleasure ;  my 
absence  must  not  be  known.  How  quickly  can  I  re* 
turn?" 

'•In  two  hours \  scarcely  sooner.  You  will  do  beat  to 
lose  no  time." 

'*  I  must  go  there^ — once  more.  Then  I  will  come,*' 
she  murmured.  '*Stay  I  tell  me, — there  is  no  fear  that 
peasant  child  who  is  with  her  can  suspect,- — can  reeogniia 
me, — can  speak  to  others  V* 

"  No  fear.  That  girl  is  from  Lorraine — a  grand-niece 
of  gran d'm ere.  She  never  beard  of  you,  and  she  will  now 
return  east  to  her  own  people^  deeming  you  some  great 
princeBS  who  came  out  of  charity  to  see  an  old  peasant 
who  once  nursed  you." 

She  shuddered  a  little  as  she  heard. 

"  But— but,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  this  place  may 
pass  to  strangers— that  all  these  things  of  hers  may  he 
scattered,— ^th at  the  animals,  and  the  fowls,  and  the  swal' 
lows  may  be  ill  treated  or  killed.  Can  you  not  purchase 
it  for  me  without  my  name  appearing,  and  place  ^ome  one 
in  it  who  will  be  good  ta  all  the  creatures  V* 
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She  Btroked  the  cat  as  she  gpoke;  it  seemed  a  link  be- 
twixt her  and  the  dead. 

"  The  place — such  f^3  it  ia — is  mine,"  he  made  answer. 
**  You  need  have  no  fear ;  care  shall  be  had  of  it " 

He  did  not  remind  her  that  to  rent  it,  and  till  it  mtli 
ftrv  cottag^e  things,  and  keep  it  for  her  with  some  sort  of 
picturesque  grace  about  it,  he  had  sacrificed  much,  toiled 
hardly  oftentimes,  its  slight  costs  heavily  taxing  hi 3  own 
means. 

She  felt  what  he  had  not  uttered,  and  moved  in  silence 
from  the  chamber. 

More  than  an  hour  had  passed  ere  she  returned  from 
•ber  last  look  upon  the  face  that  had  been  first  among  her 
earliest  memories ;  her  eyelids  were  swollen,  and  her  lips 
white,  as  she  came  to  him. 

'*I  am  ready,"  was  all  she  said. 

They  did  not  speak  as  they  left  the  cottage,  and  went 
down  through  the  scarlet  beans  and  the  wild-growing 
gourds  to  the  landing-place  in  the  garden^  and  drifted 
away  in  the  boat  down  the  Hyer. 

Her  eyes  watched,  as  long  as  they  could  follow  it,  the 
little  light  burning  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead. 

The  proudest  and  moat  ambitious  dreams  with  which 
she  had  last  left  that  innocent  home  among  the  swallowa 
had  attained  their  fruition:— but  remorse  and  repentance 
were  with  her. 

No  wordB  passed  between  them  as  the  boat  slowly 
labored  against  the  stream. 

When  they  reached  the  place  of  the  ferry,  he  aided  her 
iu  silence  to  land. 

**  I  will  follow  you,"  he  said  simply,  "near  enough  to 
be  at  hand  if  you  need  me," 

"  That  is  how  yon  have  ever  followed  my  life  !" 

"  Well  1  the  time  may  yet  come  when  I  maybe  wanted, 
wild  as  the  thought  seems  of  sueh  an  omnipotent  life  a& 
yours.  Pass  onward — unless  you  would  have  your  host 
disquieted  by  yonr  absence." 

*'  Would  be  care  if  I  were  dead  in  that  river  1" 

The  murmur  was  bitter  and  doubting.  It  betrayed  the 
one  victory  on  which  she  alone  was  uncertain,  the  one 
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desire  tliat  alone  was  ongranted  to  her,  the  one  donbt  of 
her  own  power  that  alone  had  ever  homiliated  her. 

He  gave  a  short,  sharp  sigh.     It  had  told  him  all. 

"  Yon  still  desire  his  love  I" — ^the  words  were  almost 
savage  in  their  vehemence. 

She  was  silent.  She  conld  have  bitten  her  tongue 
through,  that  ever  it  should  have  betrayed  her  thus. 

He  let  her  pass  on ;  and  she  went  swiftly,  with  pas- 
sionate movement,  through  the  darkness  of  the  forest- 
lands. 

When  the  lights  which  illumined  the  terraces  glistened 
in  view,  he  gained  her  side  with  a  few  rapid  steps. 

"You  are  in  safety;  yonder  is  your  entrance.  The 
heart  of  your  childhood  has  awakened  in  you  to-night ; 
keep  it  waking,  or  its  next  sleep  will  be  death.  And — ^if, 
in  your  cruel  caprices,  you  set  your  soul  on  the  man  who 
lives  yonder, — remember  that  a  lie  is  accurst  in  his  sight, 
and  that  he  has  once  suffered  betrayal.  I  forbid  you  to 
play  with  his  peace,  or  to  trifle  with  his  honor." 

""You  forbid  me  I" — even  in  that  moment,  as  she  faced 
him  in  the  moonlight,  the  chief  emotion  in  her  was  her 
arrogant  pride,  that  defied  all  dictation  and  authority. 

"  Yes— I." 

Uis  eyes  met  hers  with  a  look  in  them  that  compelled 
and  awed  her,  as  a  master's  look  his  dog — a  look  which 
made  her  subject  to  him. 

Without  another  word  he  turned  away.  She  went 
onward,  confused,  breathless,  vaguely  afraid,  filled  with 
tumultuous  emotions. 

The  lesser  terror  of  her  own  discovery  died  away  io 
her.  It  was  eclipsed  by  a  greater — the  terror  lest  that 
vast  granite  mass  of  reckless  and  merciless  ingratitude 
that  she  had  piled  higher  and  higher  with  every  year  of 
her  life,  till  it  had  shut  out  the  holy  light  of  heaven, 
should  one  day  fall  and  crush  her. 

She  gained  the  terrace  with  swift  trembling  steps, 
passed  through  the  entrance-door  unobserved,  and  glided 
up  the  staircase  leading  to  her  apartments,  without  detec- 
tion. This  portion  of  the  building  was  forsaken;  but 
through  its  casements  on  the  farther  side,  which  looked 
out  away  to  the  great  south  court  adjoining  the  stabl<>^ 
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Bhe  saw  the  forms  of  men  and  horaea  moving  to  and  fro 
hj  torchlight.  She  divined  the  truth,  that  thev  liad 
missed  and  were  about  to  search  for  her. 

There  were  none  of  her  own  attendants  in  her  cham- 
bers; she  was  thankful  for  an  absence  that  best  befriended 
her.  She  went  first  to  her  mirrors  to  see  how  her  face 
bctrajed  her ;  all  her  color  was  gone,  and  her  eyelids 
were  swollen  with  tears;  but  she  was  one  of  the  few 
women  in  whom  emotion  increases,  because  it  chastena 
mid  softens,  beauty.  She  bathed  her  face  in  water; 
coiled  up  her  hair  which  had  f\illen  ;  dropped  down  oa 
to  a  couch  in  all  her  accustomed  grace  and  indolonire  of 
repose,  and  rang  for  her  wornen,  who,  entering  hur- 
riedly, could  ill  conceal  their  ama^e  at  sight  of  her,  and 
recounted  breathlessly  that  her  host,  on  missing  her  from 
the  drawing-rooms,  had  found  that  no  one  had  seen  her 
for  several  honvB,  hnrl  then  become  alarmed  as  night  had 
fidlciif  and  was  at  that  moment  about  to  start  la  quost  of 
her  with  his  horsemen. 

She  sent  him  a  message  of  graceful  thanks;  adding 
that  she  had  wandered  somewhat  too  far  in  the  forest, 
and  been  belated.     That  was  all. 

Then,  with  haste  yet  e&pecial  care^  she  arrayed  herself 
in  her  uttermost  brilliancy, — ^in  a  misty  cloud  of  black 
and  silver,  with  snpphires  gleaming  here  and  there,  and 
n  knot  of  passion-flowers  in  her  bosom.  The  slight  ex- 
haustion and  loss  of  bloom  from  her  lovelineRs  only  added 
to  its  charm ;  she  looked,  and  was  reassured  that  none 
could  trace  any  touch  of  sorrow  or  of  apprehension  on 
her. 

"He  feared  once  that  I  should  be  an  actre«s  like  the 
woman  Coriolis.  Ah,  heaven  1  what  else  am  I  now?" 
she  tiiought,  as  she  turned  from  the  mirrors. 

When  she  entered  the  drawing-rooms,  none  of  the  many 
personages  then  gathered  at  Villi  era  looked  dpeti^^r  than 
the  Burface  of  her  words,  or  supposed  that  there  hiid  been 
any  other  cause  for  her  absence  than  tbis  whicb  &he  a!- 
ic^gc^d — that  she  had  s trolled  far  in  the  forest,  and  tieea 
beuTghted.  None — save  her  host,  who,  as  he  welcomed 
her  iafety,  and  apologized  for  his  own  ueedlesa  uuxieti-*s. 
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regarded  her  with  a  ]ook  she  could  ill  meet,  atid  recalled 
tbat  letter  which  had  come  to  her  in  the  roae-gardcns. 

Tet  the  torror  of  that  past  hour,  when  bo  had  been 
haunted  by  the  thoug'hts  of  countless  accidents  that  might 
have  chanced  to  her,  had  told  him,  in  the  sharp  eloquence 
of  aiig;ui3h,  that  hia  life  were  valueless  witfiout  thig 
woman. 

All  hough  he  studied  her  keenly,  he  could  see  no  trace 
of  emotion,  no  sign  of  abstraction  in  her  through  the 
hoars  at  the  dinner-table,  and  in  the  bijou  then  tor,  to 
which,  to  do  her  pleasure,  he  had  summoned  a  chorea 
stage- troop  of  Paris.  She  was  slightly  more  languid, 
aod  had  little  of  her  accustomed  wit — -that  was  all. 

He  could  not  tell  that  all  she  saw,  throughout  that 
evening,  was  a  little  low  bed,  in  a  small  dark  chamber; 
and  an  old,  storm-beaten,  patient,  heroic  face,  with  the 
Btillness  and  the  grandeur  of  death  set  on  it. 

Ho  longed  to  queatioa  her,  but  the  delicacy  of  his  high 
breeding,  and  hia  courtesy  aa  a  host,  both  sealed  his  lips. 

**  I  grow  a  madman,'-  he  told  himself.  **MysteryI 
what  mystery  could  there  be  m  the  life  of  a  woman 
yoking,  proud,  eminent  as  she  is  ?  I  dream  ;  and  because 
the  strongest  love  of  my  youth  betrayed  me,  my  dreams 
are  only  suspicions  !'* 

And  suspicion  was  a  foul  and  a  craven  thing  in  his 
sight-^-^a  spy  thc^t  could  have  no  lodgment  in  the  frank^ 
just,  high  thoughts  of  a  gentleman. 

As  ho  mused  thus,  he  was  standing,  after  the  dramatic 
representations,  atone  in  the  embrasure  of  a  picture  cal}- 
jnet,  that  led  out  on  to  the  head  of  the  grand  staircase. 
He  had  drawn  the  curtain  back,  and  was  gazing  on  to 
the  moonlit  terrace  and  the  oak  forests  below,  without] 
thinking  of  what  he  beheld.  He  started  as  he  heard  ih© 
sweep  of  a  woman^s  rubes  near  him,  and  saw  the  object 
of  his  thoughts  crossing  the  Utile  chamber  She  paused, 
with  a  certain  heaitation.  She  had  been  ignorant  of  hia 
presence  there ;  she  was  leaving  the  reception-rooms  to 
seek  her  own  apartments.  She  waa  worn  out  wjib  th(* 
self-command  she  had  attained,  add  both  fatigue  and  aad- 
ness  were  visible  on  her  face  as  tihe  passed  thr^ptighi 
deeming  herself  iu  solitude.  i 
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On  a  sudden  impulse,  she  approached  him. 

•*  1  Lave  Dot  thanked  you,  1  fear,  for  your  couceru  for 
my  Bafety  tonight/'  she  said,  hurriedly.  "I  must  tell 
you  that  the  reasons  I  gave  for  ray  absence  were  only 
partially  true.  The  fall  of  evening  overtook  ruep  indeed, 
in  yuur  forestfi,  but  it  was  no  accident  by  which  I  waa 
delayed." 

Hio  eyes  lightened  with  surprised  pleasure ; 

"  Any  contidence  you  may  place  in  me  will  be  cherished 
^nd  sacred,  you  are  sure.  But, — do  not  deem  yourael! 
called  un  to  give  it  simply  because  1  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  being'  your  host." 

For  iHe  moment,  a  desire  came  over  her  to  tell  him  th© 
whole  uuwarpcd  and  unvarnished  truth.  But  the  desire 
was  not  :4trong  enough  to  conquer  the  false  pride  within 
her,  and  mo  terror  she  felt  of  being  towered  and  humili- 
ated  in  his  sight. 

She  hastened  with  all  her  most  graceful  arts  of  speech 
to  thank  him,  to  assure  him  that  this  was  but  a  slight 
matter : — she  did  not  wish  it  spoken  of,  lest  she  should  be 
wearied  with  iuquiries.  She  had  heard  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  day  that  a  noble  old  woman— a  peasant  who  bad 
nursed  her  in  her  infancy — was  lying  in  the  extremities 
of  death  in  a  cottage  by  the  river-side,  and  was  praying 
earnestly  and  piteously  to  see  her  once  again.  She  could 
not  refuse  such  a  request ;  she  bad  gone  thither  by  her- 
self, preferring  not  to  make  her  errand  known.  She  had 
been  unaware  that  her  absence  would  be  of  such  duration. 

So  the  delicate  polished  semi- falsehoods  ran,  with  soft 
successful  fluency;  But  while  she  uttered  them,  she  was 
degraded  in  her  own  eyes.  She  told  him  no  lie,  indeed  : 
yet  none  the  leas  did  she  deceive  him. 

Keen  of  vision  though  he  was,  and  difficult  to  content 
in  aught  that  savort^d  of  evasion,  or  challenged  the 
aeuLonesa  of  his  judgment,  he  was  thrown  off  his  guard 
by  the  joy  he  felt  at  finding  so  much  pity  in  the  wouiao 
whom  be  had  dreaded  a.s  an  unscrupulous,  heartless,  and 
self-absorbed  coquette.  It  seemed  nothing  strange  to  him 
that  so  budden  memory  and  compassion  had  moved  her, 
and  ^nt  her  forth  on  an  un weighed  impulBG ;  for  he  had 
seen  ibe  sympathy  and  the  agitation  with  which  she  had 
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watched  the  perils  of  human  life  in  the  etofie-yard.     And 

he  accepted,  un analyzed  and  un quest tonedj  a  narrativ^e 
which  at  ftnotber  hour,  and  from  other  lips,  he  would  have 
deemed  strange,  involved,  and  insufficient. 

"I  honor  yon  for  your  noble  charity  and  for  yonr  pfen- 
tloness  of  heart,"  he  murmured.  ''If  you  have  that 
divine  pity  in  you,  why  will  you  stifle  it  eo  often,  and— ^ — " 

*' Hush,  huabl"  she  interrupted  him,  pasaionately 
**Po  not  ijou  praise  me  I  'Noljle  charity'— mine  t  If 
you  only  knew  the  selfishness,  the  cruelty,  the  baseness 
of  my  life  1  When  I  have  a  touch  of  holier  feeling,  of 
higher  thought  in  me,  it  comes  too  late,  as  it  came  too 
late  to-night  I" 

*'Too  late?'' 

"  Yes,  she  was  dead.  My  words  fell  on  oars  forever 
deaf  to  the  voices  of  earth.  I  reproach  myself  more  than 
I  could  ever  tell  you  I" 

'*  How  was  it  fault  of  yours  ?  Yon  knew  that  this  old 
creature  lived  on  this  country  side  V^ 

"  Yes,  I  koewj  and  I  had  pronaised  so  often^through 
60  many  years — to  go  and  let  her  look  upon  ray  face  once 
more,  and  yet  I  never  went.  I  let  summer  and  wmtex 
^lide  away  again,  and  again,  and  again  j  and  I  never  re- 
member e  d  t  h  at  ti  m  e  br  i  n  ga  death  to  th  e  ol d.  I  h ad  1  ei sure 
for  all  the  pomps,  and  tlie  pleasures,  and  the  frivolities, 
and  the  caprices  of  my  life ;  but  I  never  had  leisure  for 
this  one  simple  duty.  And  when  I  reached  her  side,  she 
was  dead  I" 

The  tears  gu^shed  into  her  eyes  afresh ;  her  lips  quivered. 
This  was  real,  and  sincere,  and  unstudied,  Oo  this  she 
could  utter  the  truth  to  him. 

His  thoughts  were  not  with  the  obscure  lost  life  of 
which  she  spoke,  but  with  this  exciai^ite,  waywaril, 
changeful,  imperious,  incomprehensible  woman,  whose 
moo<ls  varied  like  the  sun  and  shade  of  a  spring  day,  and 
whose  tenderness  and  remorse  were  hs  passionate  as  tier 
vanity  and  her  egotism  were  cold.  Fear  and  doubt,  sua- 
l»icioii  and  wisdom,  all  faded  away  in  him  an  though  they 
Lad  never  been;  he  only  remembered  that  she  beguiled 
him  as  no  temptress  had  done  since  the  days  of  his  youth 

"Jfyou  have  so  much  pity  for  the  dead,  who  cherished 
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jou  ID  jouT  infancyf  have  yon  do  pity  for  the  living",  who 
worship  you  in  your  womanhood  ?'*  he  said,  suddenly ; 
with  a  sound  in  his  voice  that  she  had  never  beard,  a  look 
on  his  face  that  she  had  never  seen,  as  the  white  moon- 
light fell  about  them  where  they  stood  by  the  opeo&d 
casement. 

**■!%  is  the  common  reproach  ag-aiast  me  that  I  have  had 
too  little/^  she  murmured,  rn  answer. 

*'A  reproach  you  deserve  only  too  well  I  But — but^. 
will  you  find  meruyatlast?  Passion  has  no  place  on 
my  iipa  It  betrayed  me  in  my  youth ;  it  has  no  Gtueaa 
in  my  present  years.  And  yet,  you  have  won  my  secret 
from  me  to-ni^htj  you  muat  hear  what  I  thought  never 
to  tell ;  yon  mast  know — that  I  am  mad  enough  to  love 
youT^ 

He  spoke,  almost  without  hope.  He  spoke  to  a  co- 
qnette  who  had  never  j^pared^  to  a  Bovercfg-n  who  had 
never  stooped,  to  a  woman  who  had  never  pitied.  Yet^ 
as  she  listened,  her  face  chang-ed  with  a  marvelous  lightj 
and  flush,  and  tenderness  that  uo  eyes  had  ever  beheld  on 
it.  She  was  silenl,  but  she  raised  her  head,  and  turned, 
and  looked  at  bim: — ofte  look  only,  still,  by  it  be  was 
answered. 

And  as  her  proud  bead  dropped  down  upon  bis  breast, 
and  his  lips  sought  here  to  find  there  all  the  lost  joys  ol 
his  dead  youth,  im  felt  her  whole  frame  thrill  in  his  em- 
brace, and  beard  her  broken  words; 

**l  am  not  worthy  of  you  t  I  am  not  worthy!" 


CUAPTER   LXIL 


"  Imperil  hi^  peace — trifle  with  his  honor.  A  b,  beavua  I 
There  will  be  no  need  to  forbid  me  that  I"  she  thought,  in 
Ihe  solitude  of  her  chamber  an  hour  later,  while  the  touch 
of  his  first  kisses  seemed  still  to  linger  on  her  lips,  and 
ibe  fervor  of  passion  i^eemed  still  to  gaze  on  her  from  the 
eyes  which  she  had  thouglit  would  never  ecften  in  tbeU 
regard. 
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A  joy  Uatl  eorae  to  her,  beside  which  all  the  joys  of 
hor  victorious  yeara  looked  faint  of  hue  and  poor  of  treas- 
ure. From  its  long  opium-sleep  of  deepnirugged  Taaitj 
Jiei  6 out  had  stirred  at  last;  and  the  iove  whioh  she  had 
eo  long  derided  and  disdained,  had  awakened  m  her  for 
the  one  who  alone,  amid  throngs  of  crowding  flatterers, 
had  neglected,  condemned,  and  distrudted  her. 

She  loved  hira — with  a  vivid  force^  a  reverent  humility, 
an  impassioned  tendernees,  that  a  year  earlier  she  would 
have  mocked  at  as  lowest  weakness,  wildest  madness. 
She  loved  him — with  a  love  that  sot  its  heel  upon  her 
pride,  and  bent  her  strength  beneath  it  She  loved  him — 
and  this  one  missing  jewel  from  her  triple  diadem  of 
youth,  and  power,  and  lovehneaa^  was  found  and  added  to 
her  crown. 

Love  bad  had  cruel  usage  at  her  hands.  It  had  watched 
over  her  from  the  hour  when  her  young  eyes  had  opened 
at  the  music  of  the  Straduarius,  to  gaze  at  the  purjtle  but^ 
terflies  dancing  in  the  sun*,  it  had  been  lavish  of  every 
richest  thing  to  her,  and  had  waited  upon  her  with  a  slaveys 
eubmission  \  its  ebaplets  were  wound  on  her  brows,  its 
blossoms  strewed  her  path,  its  wings  had  lifted  her  up 
to  loftiest  heights,  and  its  smile  had  ever  shed  sunlight 
upon  her.  But  she,  in  answer,  had  only  cast  to  it  some 
gay  scorn,  some  light  irony j  some  child*a  cruelty,  some 
►woman's  contempt, 

Yet  even  now  it  was  not  weary;  it  was  not  driven 
away;  it  brought  to  her  the  latest  and  the  holiest  of  all 
its  countless  gifts,  it  nestled  in  her  bosom  like  a  dove  that 
bears  glad  tidings,  it  changed  even  the  pangs  of  remorse 
into  the  throbs  of  joy.  Love  had  been  forsaken  by  her  in 
a  thousand  careless  seasons,  yet  it  remained  with  her,  aad 
was  faithful  ever. 

Even  from  this  death-hour,  when  the  sin  of  her  ingrati- 
tude had  dealt  lis  deadliest  stroke,  there  had  sprung, 
through  Love,  the  fullest  sweetness  that  her  life  had 
known  :  and  a  vague  fear  came  on  her  of  this  giver  so 
prodigal,  of  this  slave  so  patient,  of  this  friend  so  con 
elan  I  imd  unwearied, 

'*  Oh  *iod  I"  she  murmured  in  her  solitude.  "1  have 
been  so  baso,  so  faithless,  so  guilty  to  all  love.     If  hij^ 
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♦he  only  love  I  treasure,  should  take  its  vengeance  and 
forsake  me  P' 

She  bad  cast  one  great  life  away  from  lier  as  idly  aa  a 
child  casts  balls  of  cowslips  on  the  air,  as  selfiahlj  as  a 
falconer  casts  hawks  down  a  Boath  wind,  as  cruelly  as  a 
murderer  casts  dead  limbs  upon  the  sea:  was  it  Just  that 
another  should  become  bera  also  ? 

Was  no  retribution  near  ?  Its  terror  seemed  to  touch 
her,  and  daunt  her  strength,  and  wither  her  pride,  and 
freeze  her  oew-born  joy  with  its  breath  of  i<;e,  where  she 
stood  in  ber  loneliness,  and  gazed  at  that  beauty  of  her 
face  and  form  which  bad  so  late  been  to  her  all  she  heeded 
upon  earth,  yet  which  now  would  have  grown  worthless 
and  without  radiance  in  her  sight,  unless  fair  in  bis  eyes^ 
and  given  to  his  arms. 

For  the  voice  of  conscience  spoke  in  her,  and  ques- 
tiooed  ceaselessly — 

*'  Will  you  go  to  hta  heart  with  a  shame  concealed? 
Will  you  lift  your  Lips  for  his  kiss,  with  a  lie  hovering 
on  tbnm  ?  Will  you  answer  his  faith  with  your  false^ 
hood  7" 

A  dT,y  since,  wn  hour  since,  she  had  said  to  herself  that 
he  should  never  now;  that  though  she  should  heap  lie 
on  lie  upon  her  head,  the  truth  should  be  concealed 
from  him  and  from  the  world.  An  hour  ago  her  pride 
had  been  holier  to  her,  her  eminence  dearer  to  her  than 
any  other  thing. 

But  with  the  touch  of  his  lipSj  with  the  posseeeion  of 
his  love,  all  that  was  still  noble  in  her  nature  bad  sprung 
to  life  once  more.  Now  that  she  knew  bis  peace,  and 
honor,  aod  future  all  were  hers,  she  knew  that  she  might 
with  legs  baseness  strike  a  knife  into  his  heart  than  be 
his  wife  with  one  treachery  between  them. 

She  knew  that  to  take  his  love,  leaving  him  in  blind- 
ness, was  treacherous  as  aoy  assassin's  ihrust.  8he 
knew  that  by  reason  of  that  very  guilt  which  had  de- 
ceived bim  in  bis  youth,  to  deceive  him  afresh  was  the 
fuiilest  cowardice  that  ever  stained  a  woman's  life. 
Better,  she  knew,  bo  forever  severed  from  hira,  than 
plide  into  bis  life  through  the  channels  of  falsehood,  than 
live  in  uoiou  with  him  with  one  act  in  her  past  untold^ 
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than  sleep  in  his  boaom  with  a  single  secret  to  haunt  the 
hours  of  the  nig^ht  Better  to  Bummon  all  the  world 
about  her,  and  fling  her  story  to  the  winds,  and  stand 
before  him,  without  pride,  without  power,  without  any 
single  thing  of  greatness  or  of  dig^nity  or  of  possession 
Itft,  but  able  to  look  into  his  eves  without  one  fear  of 
what  they  should  there  read;  able  to  say  to  him  in  hon- 
esty and  strength — *'  there  is  no  lie  on  the  lips  that  you 
kiss;  there  is  no  secret  in  the  life  that  you  make  one  with 
your  own." 

Her  heart  and  her  conscience  had  been  startled  from 
their  long  sleep  that  night.  Shewss  awakened  from  the 
deep  dreams  of  that  supreme  selfishness  which  had 
drugged  her  like  an  opiate;  the  courage,  the  truthftd- 
ness,  the  spirit  of  her  childhood  were  once  more  roused. 

"What  18  it  1  dol'^  she  thought  in  horror.  **Wiu 
love,  and  tru&t,  and  honor,  on  a  lie !" 

She  know  that  it  was  possible, — nay,  likely,— that, 
knowing  all,  he  would  put  her  from  his  life '  forever, 
She  knew  the  pride  of  birlb  that  was  in  him  ;  the  patri- 
cian contempt  that  r*^one  forth  so  often  in  his  slightest 
words  \  the  intense  dread  of  any  ^hado^w^  of  dishonor  that 
the  early  infidelity  of  his  wife  had  1  ft  perpetually  on 
him.  She  knew  thftt  with  all  the  pasijiion  he  bore  her, 
he  loved  his  honor,  and  the  dignity  and  purity  of  hia 
naiiie,  far  more,  She  kuew  that  if  she  told  him  the  bare 
bitter  truth,  it  was  well-nigh  a  surety  that  f?he  would 
never  look  upon  his  face  again.  And  this — not  alone 
from  the  mere  impulses  of  pride,  but  from  the  doubt  in 
his  soul  which  would  eay — ^'*  faithless  in  her  ehjldbood, 
and  a  falsehood  to  the  world,  what  warrant  have  I  tbat 
she  will  be  truer  and  more  loyal  to  me  ?" 

And  yet  all  that  ever  had  l>een  nobler  in  her  w^aa 
aroused  and  iu  tumult  that  night  The  dead  face  of  the 
woman  whom  she  had  deserted ;  the  burning  rebukes  of 
the  man  she  had  abandoned,  had  withered  up  the  vani- 
ties and  arrogancies  of  her  life ;  and  beneath  them  tht* 
living  heart  beat  still — beat  faster  and  more  loudly  be- 
cause it  throbbed  in  pain. 

She  gazed  at  her  own  loveliness  with  the  old  rapt  wor* 
ship  of  it  still  in  her  regard. 
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"I  shall  give  hira  all  thist"  she  thoaght,  wbik  ft  hot 
fiash  ptole  over  her  face.     "  It  ia  enough  t'^ 

But  Id  her  conscience  she  knew  that  this  beauty  would 
be  the  most  cruel,  the  most  fatal  gift  that  ever  woman's 
beauty  was  to  man,  allies^  with  it  she  g^ave  also^ — truth. 

There  stole  on  her  the  memory  of  a  day, — long,  very 
long,  ago,— -when  one,  against  whom  her  past  had  beeo. 
an  endless  sin,  had  murmured  to  her  in  the  words  of  bis 
farewell ; — **  Let  my  memory  stand  between  thee  and  thy 
temptations,  so  shall  I  have  no  gift  to  give  thee." 

And  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  wept  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  and  prayed  in  passiouate,  inarticulate,  wild  prayer^ 
"Oh J  God,  n>ake  me  for  one  hour  worthy  of  the  mighty 
love  that  I  forsook  1" 

When  she  arose,  her  face  had  a  weary,  hopeless,  rigid 
look,  as  of  one  who  has  striven  and  conqueredj  indeed, 
but  with  such  strife  and  such  conquest  as  lea^e  the  vlo- 
tor  broken,  exhausted,  well-nigh  slain. 

"lie  shall  know  all,"  she  muttered  through  her  color- 
less lips.  She  turned,  and  moved  through  the  lone- 
liness of  her  chambers,  and  passed  out  in  the  deserted 
corridor. 

The  great  building  was  silent ;  she  knew  that  he  was 
alone  in  his  library,  since,  when  they  had  partecl,  he  had 
spoken  of  letters  of  import  that  would  occupy  him  until 
daybreak.  She  went  to  seek  him  that  night,  that  hour, 
dreading  her  own  weakness  of  shame  aud  of  self-pity, 
dreading  lest  her  strength  should  fail,  and  this  martyrdom 
pass  from  her, 

1  he  two  white  lines  of  marble  stairs  ran  parallel  with 
each  other,  severed  by  the  vastness  of  the  hall  helow. 
All  the  lights  still  burned  and  glittered  on  them  As  she 
stood  oti  the  head  of  one,  up  the  ascent  of  the  other  there 
came  a  swift,  sslent  step,  like  the  light  tread  of  a  groy- 
hound. 

She  glanced  across, — the  stranger  glanced  at  her.  It 
was  but  one  instant  that  their  eyes  met.  He  passed  on- 
ward, with  his  eyelids  lowered,  and  his  swift  step  un- 
changed. She  stood  as  though  rooted  to  the  ground,  her 
whole  frame  shivering  like  that  of  an  antelope  which 
<§ctis  the  panther  afar  o£ 
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"  ChaBrellon  I  Are  70U  coming  f"  cried  a  laughing 
voice  from  above. 

"I  am  coming  I"  answered  the  stranger,  as  a  yoang 
man  answers  a  young  comrade. 

Sbe  turned  and  crept  back  into  her  chamber  like  a 
creature  numb  with  cold,  and  cast  herself  acrosa  her 
couch,  and  lay  there  in  a  stupor. 

What  avail  to  take  confidence  to  him  now  1 

Truth  now  could  look  but  Fear. 

When  her  women,  awhile  later,  entered  her  apartments, 
they  found  her  cold  and  stupefied,  the  passion^fiowers 
crushed  upon  her  hair,  her  bosom  cut  with  the  sapphires' 
sharp  facets;  and  when  con&ciousnesa  revived  in  her 
under  their  terrified  efforts,  they  heard  her  murmur — 

"My  sin  has  come  home  to  me  I     It  is  just,  it  is  just  1" 


CHAPTEK  LXIIL 


Midway  between  the  park  and  the  dairies  there  was  a 
cluster  of  acacias,  now  in  blossom,  and  luxuriant  as  they 
only  are  south  of  the  Loire.  They  parted  two  water- 
threaded  meadows,  and  formed  a  thicket  of  foliage  and 
blossom. 

Under  their  boughs  stood  Annette  Yeuillot,  with  on© 
hand  on  her  hip,  and  the  other  balancing  on  her  head  the 
milk-pail  that  served  to  disguise  her  errand  Besid©  her 
stood  the  man  whose  feminine  and  languid  grace  had 
Iteen  so  fair  in  her  eyes,  because  of  its  utter  unlilreDess  ta 
her  own  coarse,  robust,  weather-beaten  strength  and  ugli- 
ness. Her  mouth  laughed  wide,  her  tawny  skin  wae 
flushed  with  eagerness,  her  breast  heaved  against  her 
leathern  bodice. 

**  It  was  not  madness  in  me,  then  I"  she  muttered  ex- 
ultantly,    '*  Why  were  jon  so  loth  to  believe  F" 

"  I  was  not  loth !"  answered  her  companion,  unable^ 
through  the  bond  between  them,  to  resent  her  famJUaritj 
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"I  was  itiereduloaa,  indeed.  The  Duchess  de  VtrW — I 
hav^e  heard  through  so  many  seasons  of  her  beauty,  her 
fame,  her  extravagance.  1  could  not  credit  that  a  creat- 
ure so  proud  and  powerful  cooM  be " 

"That  bohemian's  brat !"  said  the  woman,  with  fero- 
cious glee.  "  But  she  is,  she  ia,  I  will  wager  ;  whatever 
millions  of  lies  they  may  have  told  to  screen  her.  You 
Raw  her  %rell,  my  lord  ?" 

"  Twice,  Onee,-^as  long  as  I  chose  to  look, — from  the 
musicians*  gallery,  before  aoy  knew  of  my  arrival;  and 
again  on  the  staircase.  I  do  not  think  there  la  a  doubt, 
though— Keaveu  1— who  could  have  believed  in  such  a 
change  I" 

"  Pine  feathers  make  fine  birds  1  I  knew  her  at  a 
glance.  Women  never  forget  Would  you  have  known 
her,  mv  lord,  if  J  had  not  put  this  thing  in  your 
thoughtB  ?" 

"No;  I  doubt  if  I  should.  I  should  have  been  per- 
[tlexed  with  some  resemblance,  but  no  more.  The  child 
was  lovely,  but  the  woman  ia  maguiGcent  aa  a  goddess!** 

There  was  a  fervid  longing  in  his  tone  that  caught  her 
ear,  that  told  her  with  what  quickness  the  died-out  fancy 
for  the  child  would  revive  in  passion  for  the  woman. 

"  Will  she  wed  with  your  father  ?"  she  asked,  savagely. 

He  broke  a  cluster  of  blossoms  ofiT  the  acacia  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience. 

"  He  says  so.  I  had  speech  with  him  late  last  night, 
couceroing  a  question  of  some  property,  which  he  sup- 
poses is  the  object  of  my  visit.  I  saw  a  change  in  him^— 
there  is  a  look  in  his  eyes  which  is  new  there.  1  made 
allusion  to  his  marriage  as  a  rumor  that  I  had  heard.  I 
asked  if  it  were  a  true  one.  He  answered,  very  briefly, 
that  It  was.  No  more  words  passed  between  us.  1  let 
him  see  that  J  was  surprised  and  ill  pleased,  that  was  all. 
And  to  this  he  was  indifferent  Now,  you  have  no  proof 
to  give  me  that  this  persuasion  of  yours  is  a  certainty?'' 

'*  None,"  she  said,  sullenly.  "  But  if  you  are  not  an- 
Bweredj  name  old  Yirelois  to  her  as  I  did ;  you  will  see 
thenl" 

*'That  ia  not  what  I  mean.  Myself^  I  have  no  doubt 
But  ou  anything  less  than  some  actual  doubt,  1  caonot 
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way  to  the  BncheBS  de  Lirk,  to  the  betrothed  wife  of  Esf 
mere,  '  You  are  a  foundling  and  a  bastard  ;  you  are  an 
imposture  on  the  world  you  rule ;  yon  are  the  little  fool 
that  once  took  my  jewels  aod  toys,  and  waa  tempted,  for 
my  sake,  to  the  house  of  Corlolis/  I  cannot  eay  this  to 
her  on  mere  conjecture,  njere  supposition  ?'' 

She  understootl,  and  stood  thinking- awhile  \  her  strong 
teeth  gnawmg  her  nether  lip,  Tiien  suddenly  a  dull, 
eruel  ^leam  shot  over  her  face. 

" See  here;  there  is  one  of  her  men  who  came  down  to 
Villiers  with  her,  who  has  got  into  love  with  little  Laure 
at  my  dairy.  He  is  always  there ;  after  no  good,  but  1  let 
him  come;  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  her  so.  And  ha 
toIdmeonethinjT.  There  is  a  steward  very  bitter  against 
her  because  she  dismissed  him,  an  old  man  who  lives  now 
with  his  Bon-in  law,  LobcBq,  the  jeweler,  in  Paris,  He 
might  tell  you  somewhat?  It  is  possible,  mj  lord,  I 
kaow  Laure's  lover  said  once  that  he  believed  the  old 
man  would  hurt  his  mistress  if  he  could,  though  he  did 
not  Bee  what  means  be  ever  would  be  able  to  find.*' 

He  heard  her  thoughtfully. 

"  Lobesq  ?  I  have  had  dealings  with  bim,  I  cau  learn 
this  with  ease.  You  are  a  wise  woman,  Veuillot.  You 
see — Bince  the  honor  of  my  house  will  be  involved  in 
both  the  past  and  the  future  of  this  dainty  duchess  whom 
my  father  loves— it  is  needful,  as  it  would  not  otherwise 
be,  that  I  should  reach  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  of  her 
history." 

She  laughed  grimly,  with  a  sardonic  appreciation  of 
the  sophistry  in  which  he  veiled  his  own  vengeance  in 
BoUcitude  for  the  dignity  of  his  race, 

"No  doubt,  my  lord,"  she  said^  curtly,  **As  for  rae^ — I 
*m  a  woman — 1  want  only  to  taste  a  drop  of  revenge  for 
the  pretty  fashion  in  which  that  bastard  called  us  once 
a  set  of  senseless  peasants  1  You  great  aristocrats  are 
careful  of  honor,  of  course ;  a  little  vengeance  does  for 
us  I     And  what  is  it  yon  will  do  now  ?" 

"I  will  go  to  Paris.  I  must  leave  my  regrets  and 
apologies  to  the  fair  duchess  for  quitting  Villiers  so  hastily 
tro  slie  lias  risen,  and  without  presentation  to  her." 

She  smiled  at  the  smile  on  his  lips. 
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"  When  she  is  your  father's  wife  you  will  see  her  oftea- 
timpfl  enooirh — you  wiH  be  so  welcome,  my  lord  l" 

Law,  coarse,  debased  though  her  intelligeQce  was,  she 
bad  the  Bhrewdness  which  took  her  straight  to  the  meaua 
by  whicti  she  would  most  surely  awaken  the  worst  in- 
fltinctg  m  this  nature,  which  had  long  been  her  study. 

**She  will  never  be  his  wife,"  he  made  answer,  with  a 
eound  in  hia  voice  that  caused  her  Serce  heart  to  leap 
with  joy. 

Theu  he  slipped  a  roll  of  gold  pieces  into  her  palm  and 
went  his  ways  through  the  acacia-thicket.  She  looked 
after  him  with  a  hard,  strange  look  in  her  eyes  as  she 
thrust  the  gold  into  her  bosom.  In  her  own  brute-fashion 
Bhe  loved  this  delicate,  indolent,  womanish  aristocrat, 
though  &he  loved  hia  gold  stiil  more ;  and  her  heart  beat 
with  great  dull  throbs  af^ainst  the  leather  of  her  bodice. 
A  suiWen  fear  touclied  her. 

"Had  I  better  hapo  left  her  alone?''  she  muttered, 
"Ho  will  only  love  her  again j  and- — who  can  tell? — ho 
will  have  her  secret,  he  may  only  use  it  to  sever  her  from 
his  fat  her  J  he  may  wed  with  her  himself,  ^who  can  tell  ?" 

And  she  strude  out  from  the  acacia  shadows,  breaking 
their  blossoms  down  with  the  swing  of  her  great  arm,  and 
went  across  the  meadows  and  through  the  lowing  cattle 
with  the  glow  of  triumph  fadedj  and  the  cloud  of  hatred 
settled  on  her  face. 

"Anyway,  I  have  the  gold,"  she  thought,  thrusting 
her  hand  into  her  bosom. 

She  did  not  notice,  in  a  little  shallow  runlet  of  water 
that  pierced  the  grass  by  the  acacias,  a  child  who  was 
gathering  water*cresses,  and  who  hid  himself  among  the 
reeds  and  bracken  as  Bhe  passed. 

"Mother,  I  did  evil  to-day,"  said  a  lad  of  twelve,  with 
soft,  shy,  brown  eyes,  and  a  tender,  awed  face,  standing 
hcside  Ninette,  who  waa  busied  counting  the  young  apri* 
ftots  on  her  garden -wall. 

She  turned  and  looked  gently  on  her  son. 

''JVay,  thy  crimes  cannot  be  very  dark,  my  Victor. 
What  is  this  thing?" 

"  I  did  a  shameful  thing,  mother.     1  was  a  Hpy  I" 

*'A  spy  I" — she  echoed  the  word  ia  horror,  tlnnkiiig  In 
2  m  4*J 
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an  instant  of  the  chevaliers  of  the  poniard,  of  whom  her 
grandsire  had  told  her  in  her  infancy. 

"  Yes,"  murrauped  the  lad,  "  I  did  not  mean  it,  I  had 
no  thought ;  but  I  could  not  help  listening.  I  heard  with- 
out hearing, — yon  know  ? — and  then  I  stayed  and  heard 
more,  because  I  wished.  It  was  very  shameful,  I  know. 
But  what  they  said  seemed  so  strange." 

"What  who  said?" 

"Annette  Veuillot  and  the  young  lord." 

His  mother^s  face  darkened. 

"  The  young  lord  ?  Is  he  come  back  ?  It  was  his  car- 
riage, then,  that  came  through  so  late ;  your  father  had 
to  get  up  for  it.  Yeuillot — she  was  never  a  good  womaa. 
But  what  can  she  have  to  do  with  dainty  aristocrats  like 
Chanrellon  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  rightly.  But  I  can  tell  you  every 
word  I  heard,  mother." 

Ninette  hesitated — spurred  by  intense  inquisitive  desure, 
withheld  by  a  sturdy  sense  of  honor. 

"It  seems  wrong  for  me  to  listen,"  she  said,  at  length. 
"  Yet  children  should  keep  nothing  from  their  mothers. 
Well,  tell  me,  then  ;  I  can  tell  Tricotrin  afterward.  He 
always  knows  what  is  best." 

"  It  was  just  this,"  pursued  the  boy,  in  a  rapid  whis- 
per. "  You  know  the  little  brook  that  runs  all  through 
the  dairy  meadows  ?  I  was  getting  water-cresses  in  it 
at  sunrise  this  morning.  You  know  that  great  cluster  of 
acacia-trees  just  behind  the  dairy-houses  ?  They  are  so 
thick  with  bloom  now,  they  would  hide  a  hundred  men. 
Well — as  I  was  stooping  in  the  brook  after  the  cress,  I 
heard  Veuillot's  voice.  I  crept  nearer, — the  rushes  and 
the  burdock  grew  so  thick  there  that  they  hid  me, — and 
I  saw  her,  and  ray  lord  Chanrellon  also.  Jhey  were 
talking,  and  Veuillot  had  got  her  pail  on  her  head.  She 
is  so  ugly,  mother,  I  wonder  he  does  not  talk  instead  to 
Laure  r     Laure  is  so  pretty " 

"  But  what  were  they  saying  ?"  asked  Ninette,  impa- 
tiently, taking  a  slug  from  the  wall. 

"  Well — all  this,"  answered  her  son ;  and  he  told  what 
he  had  overheard,  confusedly  enough,  but  giving  it  all 
the  weight  and  emphasis  he  could  in  his  wonder. 
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f*'  And  tlien  h©  turned  a  war/*  ended  Victor,  at  the  close 
of   his  long  recital.     **  And  she  went  too, — ^passing  in© 
quite  close ;  and  I  heard  her  aiatter,  *  Anyway,  I  ha?e 
r  the  gold.'    But  is  it  not  strange  ?    What  could  it  meanr 

PWho  13  it  they  can  think  that  splendid  duchess  13?  *' 
**  I  do  not  know,"  murmured  his  mother,   while  her 
ruddy  face  turned  pale.      8he  did  not  know^  but  she 
I     guessed. 
"iZig  iiever  said  the  child  was  dead,"  she  thought  to 
herself  as  she  stripped  a  leaf  off,  so  that  a  young  apricot 
might  get  "gilded/'  as  the  people  call  it. 
Then  she  turned  and  laid  her  hand  on  her  son's  forehead. 
''  Victor — -promise  me  to  speak  of  this  to  no  living 
soul ;  not  even  to  your  sisters," 
**  I  promise,  mother." 
**  Eight,"  she  said,  simply.    **  I  fear  there  is  wickedness 
afoot.     That  Veuillot  waa  never  a  good  woman.    In  the 
eFcning  you  get  me  the  mule  saddled,  and  I  will  go  see 
i  Tricotrin," 

,H  But  when  in  the  evening  ahe  rode-tho  mule  down  into 

iH  the  little  hollow,  where  the  sign  of  the  Silver  Stag  swung 
^m  above  its  hollyhocks  and  its  fruit-trees,  the  keeper  of  the 
^1  tavern  lamented,  with  many  regretful  phrases,  that  his 
^1      beloved  guest  was  gone. 

^»  *'  Where  is  he  gone  ?"  asked  Ninette,  anxioualy. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Ah  1  who  ever  knows  where  Tricotnn  is  gone^  or  ig 
going  f  lie  took  his  knapsack,  and  when  he  takes  his 
knap&ack  he  commonly  goes  for  good.  Besides,  you 
know,"  he  pursued,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  low  whisper, 
and  glancing  around  as  though  his  straight^  tall  holl^^hocks 
were  officers  of  the  law,  "you  know, — they  say^ — tha 
students  are  up  again  in  Paris;  and  when  there  is  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  Tricotrin  ia  sure  to  be  there  ready 
for  it" 

Ninette  turned  the  head  of  her  mule  sadly  homeward, 
thinking  nothing  of  the  students  and  tlieir  riots,  but 
thinking  much  of  her  foiled  purpose.  In  her  own  iieart 
^he  was  certain  of  what  the  drift  of  the  talk  that  her  boy 
had  overheard  must  have  been.  She  hail  not  forjcotten 
the  days  when  the  Prince  Faineant  had  taken  his  golden 
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brown  boat,  and  dipping  her  arms  down  into  tbe  water, 
fttid  laughing'  when  tho  keel  grated  on  the  rocky  sLore, 
and  singing — ^siDging  ever  like  the  birds  at  epring-tiniie — 
Trom  early  dawn  all  through  the  day,  till  nightfall  \  of  a 
child  with  the  glad  swift  voice  of  childhood  and  the  dark 
drcaniiDg  gaze  of  n  woman,  and  all  the  fond,  fair,  innocent 
freedom  of  a  forest-creature  taught  human  love,  but 
knowing  nnaght  of  human  fear. 

The  time  had  been  when  he,  in  his  inadnese,  had  once 
dreamed  that  she  like  the  young  forest- thing  woo  Id  hare 
returned  to  the  hand  that  bad  fed  and  to  the  home  that 
had  sheltered  her,  aa  the  fawn  returns  affrighted  by  the 
Doise  of  the  hunters,  and  by  the  bitterness  of  the  water- 
springSf  and  by  the  gall  of  the  collarj  and  by  the  width  of 
the  great  plains  in  the  new  lands  of  ita  wandering. 

But  he  had  been  in  error.  His  f[LR^n  had  gone  where 
the  pastures  were  palace-gardens,  and  the  brooks  were 
tho  well-springs  of  pleasure,  and  the  thickets  bore  the 
honey-laden  buds  of  triumph,  and  the  gilded  collar  was 
but  a  jeweled  bauble  by  the  chimes  of  whose  bells  she 
frould  lure  all  other  herds  to  follow  her. 

And  he  sat  alone  in  the  little  house  by  the  riTcr. 

The  sun  set;  the  glow  faded  off  the  water;  the  dream- 
ing hum  of  night-gnatB  was  tho  only  sound  on  the  air; 
the  dews  fell  thick  on  grasSf  and  leaf,  and  blossom.  He 
never  stirred;  ho  never  took  his  gaze  from  off  the  gliding 
current  For  him  tho  hushed  night-air  was  filled  with 
the  echoes  of  a  young  voice  that  never  more  would  sound 
through  that  familiar  place  ;  for  him  the  shadowy  solitude 
was  haunted  by  the  vision  of  a  young  face  that  never 
more  would  smile  on  that  deserted  home. 

And  thus  his  recompense  came  to  him;  thus  her  debt 
was  paid,  in  that  common  wage  of  bitterness  and  suffer- 
ing whereby  woman  often  requites  the  love  of  man,  and 
fate  ever  requites  the  life  that  follows  the  law  of  mercy 
and  forgets  itself 

A  step  souddedon  the  rocky  landing-stair.  He  started, 
and  slowly  arose  ;  in  the  full,  lustrous  moonlight  that 
tiow  streamed  over  iand  and  stream,  be  saw  *he  one  for 
whom  he  had  waited. 

IVii£  motioned  his  hand  behind  him. 
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"Go  within,  Geryase;  all  is  yours," 

The  y(mng  peasant,  hardy,  sun-bronzed,  strong  as  aa 
ox  of  the  field  J  trembled  like  a  child. 

*vAh  I  What  can  I  say? — ^how  can  I  thank  you? 
Such  priceless  goodness  I " 

"Chut!  Goodness  to  enable  a  man  to  marry  1  I  never 
heard  that  before.  Were  it  goodness  to  gi?e  you  a  knife 
whereby  you  could  cut  your  throat  ?'' 

Gerrase  emiled;  but  his  mouth  quivered  with  strong 
emotion,  which,  save  for  bis  Sve-and-twenty  years  of  mai^ 
hood,  would  have  found  relief  in  tears. 

"  It  ifi  goodness  that  gives  heaven  upon  earth  I"  he  mur- 
mured, "  You  know — all  her  youth  must  have  gone  by  j 
I  am  80  poor,  and  she  is  only  a  little  servant-maiden ;  and 
when  one  works  so  hard,  bo  hard,  the  eyes  get  dim, 
and  the  hair  gets  gray,  and  the  time  of  age  comes  so 
Boon  I^ " 

*'  I  ktiow  !  And  you — you  think  there  ia  naught  upon 
earth  like  that  little  servuDt-maiden  I  Well — ^so  best. 
Let  it  last." 

"  But  how  c«u  I  ever  repay  you  ?'* 

"  Hush  1  Think  you  not  that,  when  Napoleon  Bonar 
parte  lay  dying,  the  memory  of  that  Alpine  shepherd 
whom  ho  made  happy  with  the  gift  of  a  meadow  and  a 
homestead,  was  sweeter  to  him  than  the  memories  of  all 
his  victories  ?  Besides^ — you  will  pay  me  by  taking  heed 
of  all  these  dumb  things,  all  these  birds,  all  these  trees," 

The  young  man  bent  before  him,  with  tender,  tremu- 
lous reverence. 

''  They  shall  be  a's  sacred  to  me  as  sheP* 

"  That  is  enough  I  And  now — go  within.  I  am  late^ 
and  must  lose  no  more  time." 

'*  Is  it  true,  then  ?"  the  peasant  asked,  wistfully,  "  true 
that  the  boulevards  have  risen  ?" 

*'  No,  But  it  is  true  that  the  students  may  rise.  Rise 
-'to  be  maasacred.  Go  within,  Gorvasc  J  would  start 
alone." 

**But-^if  there  be  massacres?"  gasped  the  youth,  mis- 
taking his  answeFp  "  If  harm  come  to  you  ?  If  we  see 
fou  no  nioie  ?" 

"  Fooh  1     Do  you  not  remember  f — ^I  am  the  Wander 
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ing  Jew  I  Well — if  harm  do,  if  even  Ahasuerus  be  given 
the  divine  gift  of  death,  I  have  had  a  care  that  all  this  shall 
be  for  thee  and  thine.  For  you  are  gentle-natured  and 
worthy  of  trust,  Gervase.  And  when  I  die — if  I  die — 
make  my  grave  yonder,  under  that  great  old  beech,  where 
I  shall  hear  the  singing  of  the  river  forever,  and  my  people 
will  know  where  I  lie." 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke ;  but  there  was  that  in  the  smile 
which  only  deepened  the  lingering  and  wistful  melancholy 
of  the  words. 

Gervase  glanced  up,  and  caught  the  look  upon  his  face, 
and  trembled  with  a  vague  sense  of  near  calamity. 

"Farewell,"  said  Tricotrin,  with  another  backward 
gesture  of  his  hand  toward  the  house. 

The  young  peasant  obeyed  it,  as  a  dog  obeys  a  sign. 
He  himself  went  down  by  the  stone  steps  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  entered  the  little  boat  which  waited  there  among 
the  sand  and  sedges.  He  paused,  with  the  oar  resting  on 
the  bank,  and  looked  long — as  men  look  on  what  they 
leave  forever — at  the  familiar  homely  place,  with  the  stars 
of  the  midsummer-eve  shining  above  its  ivy-covered  roof 
and  on  its  ivy-shrouded  casements. 

He  looked  long :  then  let  his  oars  fall,  and  drifted  down 
the  stream. 

When  the  youth  stole  forth  under  the  cover  of  the 
boughs,  and  gazed  out  down  the  course  of  the  river,  the 
little  boat  was  far  away,  floating  darkly,  like  a  leaf  adrift, 
upon  the  broad,  white,  starlit  reach  of  the  river. 

He  was  gone — never  more  to  return  to  the  home  which 
the  Waif  once  had  shared  with  the  swallows. 


CHAPTER   LXV. 

In  the  dusky  hot  close  of  the  late  summer  day  in  which 
he  reached  Paris,  there  met  him  one  of  the  brethren  of 
that  religious  community,  who  commonly  called  him  their 
Alp-dog  of  travail  and  trouvaille,  who  brought  them  so 
many  well-nigh  lost  lives,  found,  half  frozen,  under  the 
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snows  of  abject  poi^erty,  or  la  the  crovasses  of  bottomlesR 
crime.  Of  creeds  he  had  no  love;  of  priests  be  had  as 
little;  but  he  knew  that  these  num  were  of  pure  zeal,  of 
eiaoere  faith,  and  of  a  charity  which  labored  unceasingly, 
dod  gave  its  ministrationa  without  bouudaricB  of  code  or 
cadence,  lie  honored  them,  and  aided  them,  and  they — 
loved  him  in  Toturn,  and  felt  before  him  something  of  that 
wonder  with  which  the  early  leaders  of  their  church  saw 
the  virtues  of  their  own  evangel  surpassed  in  the  pagan 
Julian. 

In  the  ail  try  angry  evening  the  monk  paused  to  greet 
him. 

^'  It  13  you,  Tricotrin?"  he  said,  with  welcome  shming 
in  his  sad  sunken  eyes.     **  You  have  been  long  absent?*' 

**  Yea :  who  would  stay  beneath  tile  and  slate^  in  thia 
weather,  if  he  could  have  the  raoflng  of  green  leaves  and 
pine-bratiehes  ?" 

"  Well — the/e  Is  ever  work  to  be  found  and  done  in  the 
cities." 

"Doubtless;  but  there  ought  not  always  to  be  the 
doing  of  work  in  thia  life  of  ours;  Nature  gave  us  beauty 
and  pJeaBure,  we  have  a  right  to  be  still,  and  idle,  and 
enjoy  the  twain  sometimea.  But — here  yon  and  I  do  not 
think  alike.  Tell  me,  how  has  it  been  with  that  poor 
wretch  I  brought  to  your  doors,  after  the  thieves'  burn' 
ing  ?" 

It  is  very  ill  with  him.    "He  has  never  recovered  ;  he 


dies  by  inches 
first  laid  him 
is  clear  enough  \ 


He  has  never  left  the  bed  on  which  we 
His  lower  limbs  are  dead.  But  his  brain 
he  talks  at  times  with  a  terrible  wit  and 
irony.  He  mast  some  day  have  known  the  glittering 
Bide  of  the  great  world's  vices.  He  has  asked  often  for 
jou, — .not  by  name^  indeed,  but  for  the  one  who  saved 
iiinL,  I  have  sought  for  you  often ;  for  at  times  he  ia 
hard  to  pacify,  because  we  do  not  take  you  to  his  side. 
We  have  s«Dt  to  all  your  usual  haunts,  but  wo  could  not 
hear  of  you.  You  will  come  and  see  him — ^now  ?" 
Tricotrin  made  no  answer. 

"  He  cannot  live^"  the  monk  pursued,     "A  few  days 
—or  weeks  at  uttermost — will  close  liia  life.     You  will 
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come  to  him  ?  It  seems  to  me  tha'j  he  has  somewhat  on 
his  mind  that  he  desires  to  impart.     You  will  come  ?" 

"  You  are  certain  he  cannot  survive  ?" 

"  Certain.     It  is  impossible." 

Tricotrin  paused  some  moments,  silent  still ;  then  he 
raised  his  head. 

'*  Yes :  I  will  come  to-morrow  afternoon." 

Then  he  Bade  the  brother  farewell,  and  went  on  his 
way  with  his  knapsack  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  dust  on 
his  feet,  and  the  monkey  on  his  wrist ;  but,  for  once,  with 
no  song  on  his  lips. 

On  the  morrow  he  kept  his  tryst. 

The  great,  dark,  frowning  pile  of  the  hospital  loomed 
through  the  gay  sunlight  of  a  lustrous  and  cloudless  day. 
The  bell  rang  dully  through  the  stillness  like  a  toll  for  a 
passing  soul.  The  small  postern  door  within  the  entrance- 
gates  slowly  unclosed.  The  brethren  welcomed  him  with 
few,  terse  words,  and  led  the  way  to  the  quaint,  noiseless, 
cloistered  nook  where  Paul  us  Canaris  lay  dying — a  little 
naked  cell,  looking  out  upon  a  court  where  a  single  grape- 
vine, thrusting  forth  green  leaves  and  green  clusters, 
alone  recalled  the  light  and  loveliness  of  the  year's  rich 
summer-time. 

The  Greek  was  stretched,  exhausted  and  with  his  lower 
limbs  paralyzed ;  maimed  and  disfigured  still  from  the 
flames,  yet  killed,  less  by  the  fire  than  by  the  vices  of  his 
own  past.  The  monk  went  to  him,  and  said  a  few  words: 
then  left  the  cell,  closing  the  heavy  door  behind  him. 
The  gaze  of  Canaris  fastened  with  a  great  amazement, 
with  a  great  awe,  upon  the  face  of  his  visitant.  All  his 
emaciated  frame  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

On  Tricotrin  the  sun  shone  full. 

"  Great  Heaven  I"  cried  the  Greek,  with  the  dews  stand- 
ing on  his  brow.  "  Speak  to  me : — speak  I — are  you  a 
living  man,  or  only  the  wraith  of  the  dead?" 

"I  was  once  the  boy  whom  .you  wronged,"  he  an- 
swered, simply  ;  there  was  no  passion  in  his  voice,  only 
an  unutterable  scorn — the  scorn  of  truth  and  of  courage 
— for  a  traitor. 

"  I  knew — I  knew  I"  muttered  the  dying  wretch.  "  I 
knew  that  night  when  you  dragged  me  from  the  fires ;  I 
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never  dreamed  it  until  then.  It  was  the  looli  in  your 
eyes  that  told  me — that  look  I  '* 

Tricotrin  answered  Dothiog' ;  he  Btood  at  the  foot  of  the 
pallet,  while  the  midsummer  light  ^hone  like  an  aureole 
on  his  head. 

What  rould  he  say  to  this  man  ? — ^whose  whole  life  bad 
been  one  long  perfidy,  whose  whole  existence  had  been 
one  long  assassination  of  peace,  and  faith,  and  honor? 

The  Greek  shivered,  and  buried  hia  face,  and  lay  sileut 
and  sore  afraid.  It  was  to  him  as  a  resurrectiott  from  the 
grave 

"You  know  that  I  stole  the  jewels?"  he  cried,  sud- 
denly, looking  upward  at  that  eun-circled  head  as  at  an 
avenging  an  gel, 

"  I  did  know  it — I  saw  you  in  the  act." 

"  Ytt  you  never  exposed  me? — you  never  declared 
your  owQ  innocence  ?^' 

'*  I  was  falsely  accused,  Those  who  could  so  accuse 
me  were  unworthy  of  proof  of  their  error  : — as  you  were 
beneath  vengeance  when  you  stood  by  silent  in  your  sin. 
Oh,  my  God  I"  he  cried,  a  thousand  memories  awaking  in 
him,  and  breaking  forth  in  rapid,  burning  words.  '*  1 
was  a  youth;  i  remembered  only  that  I  came  of  free 
races  and  bold  blood,  that  1  would  never  live  beneath  the 
roof  where  my  honor  had  beeE  outraged,  that  I  would 
never  bear  the  titles  of  a  father  who  inatilted  and  who 
hated  me.  I  was  too  proud  to  clear  myself  of  that  foul, 
felonious  charge ;  I  was  too  fiili  of  scorn  to  barm  so  vile 
a  thing  as  you  ; — I  only  longed  for  the  sweet  wild  liberty 
of  D\j  mother's  shores,  for  the  sea-breezes  of  freedom  and 
danger,  for  the  Joy  of  life  untrammeled  by  pomps  and  un- 
tainted by  hatred.  I  was  only  a  boy  ;  a  boy  full  of  chival- 
rous love  of  wounded  faith,  of  thirst  for  a  foreet-animaPs 
iunoeeiit,  dauntless,  wandering  daya.  I  never  remem- 
bered that,  in  leaving  you  beside  my  brother,  I  left  aa 
adder  in  the  purples  1  abandoned  to  him  ;— I  never 
thought  that,  knowing  how  1  spared  you,  you  would  feed 
ftod  fatten  on  the  bounty  of  my  race  in  pamptsred  luxury 
for  years,  aud  stain  its  honor,  in  return,  by  stealth,  at  the 
vary  hearth  whoso  fires  had  warmed  yuu.  I  never 
thought^ — I  waB  a  child,* and  acted  in  a  child's  headlong 
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sacrifice  and  passion — I  spared  you,  and  yen  rewarded 
me  a  score  years  later  by  stabbing  in  the  dark  the  only 
creature  that  I  loved  I" 

The  words  died  in  his  throat.  Looking  on  this  man, 
the  bitterDcss  of  hate  consumed  him ;  the  dead  wrongs 
of  his  boyhood  rose  up  from  their  distant  graves. 

The  Greek  cowered  down,  shuddering  as  under  a  rain 
of  blows.  He  knew  well  what  his  sins  had  been  against 
that  lofty,  generous,  unsuspecting,  northern  race,  which 
bad' fed,  and  clothed,  and  sheltered,  and  trusted  him: — 
sins  which,  budding  first  in  thefbs  of  gems  to  sate  the 
l)oyish  avarice  of  a  born  gambler,  had  found  their  latest 
crown  in  thefts  of  a  wife's  love  and  of  a  husband's  honor : 
— sins  born  at  their  earliest  and  their  latest  from  one 
root,  a  deviPs  envy  of  the  power  and  wealth  and  ease  of 
those  who  had  succored,  and  pampered,  and  lifted  him 
from  a  hireling's  servitude  to  a  friend's  estate.  In  that 
hour  all  the  vileness  of  his  life  came  out  before  his  sight, 
and  appalled  him  with  an  exceeding  horror.  His  brain 
was  giddy ;  his  soul  sick ;  he  could  only  stare  blankly  at 
the  face  above  him,  and  at  the  blinding  light  of  a  summer 
day's  sun. 

"You  have  lived  like  thisl"  he  gasped.  "And  all 
deemed  you  dead, — dead  in  that  ring  of  water.  I 
wronged  you — yes,  heavily.  I  dared  not  say  I  stole 
the  diamonds  to  pay  a  debt  of  the  dice ;  and  your  father 
always  smiled  most  on  me  when  most  I  hurt  you — so  I 
kept  silence.     Tell  me, — ^you  have  been  content?" 

A  smile,  that  blinded  him  like  the  sunbeams,  came  on 
his  listener's  face. 

"  Content  I  There  are  greater  things  than  contend 
ment." 

"  But  have  you  never  regretted  ?" 

"Never." 

"  What  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  Christ !  how  strange  you 
are  I  All  that  men  covet  lay  in  your  hands ;  and  you — 
you  flung  them  aside  thus !  Yet — since  you  do  thus 
live, — he  cannot  justly  own  his  lands,  his  gold,  his  earl- 
dom ?" 

"Silence!  Dare  you  to  speak  his  name? — ^you — the 
vile  paramour  of  his  accursed  wife  I" 


* 
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The  Greek  made  n^  reply;  Btilt  staring  at  him  with 
the  same  balf-aenseless,  half-incredulous  stujlor  of  ama*e. 

To  the  Athenian — who  bad  been  born  in  servitude^ 
and  gtolen  bis  wiij  to  pleasure  through  sci-ret  sin,  and 
sold  his  soul  for  the  mere  touch  of  gold,  and  risen  by 
foul  means  into  the  light  of  affluence,  and  fallen  again 
through  the  g-ambler's  avarice  and  the  traitor's  crimes 
into  that  lowest  deep  wherein  Death  now  hod  found  him 
— thia  renunciation,  this  contentment,  this  abandonment 
of  honors  and  riches  for  the  mere  sweet  sake  of  freedom, 
were  mysteries  that  bewildered  and  appalled  him,  half 
sunk  in  the  st-upors  of  dissolution  as  were  his  memoriea 
and  his  senses. 

'*  And  you  have  never  regretted  J"  he  murmured  over 
and  over  again. 

Tricotrin  turned  from  bim,  and  gazed  out  to  where 
the  late  vine  budded  ia  its  deserted  home.  He  bad 
never  regretted — never  save  once,  when  he  had  seen  the 
white  and  purple  violets  in  the  bosom  of  a  woman. 

His  thoughts  wandered  far  back,  over  the  length  of 
raauy  years,  to  that  long-perished  time  when  of  his  own 
will  he  had  forsaken  the  treasures,  and  the  honors,  and 
the  luxurious  ease,  of  bis  high  lieritage,  to  go  forth  to 
the  freedom  of  his  mother-s  people,  to  the  simplicities  of 
a  life  without  ceremonial  and  care. 

It  had  been  a  boy's  wild  generosity,  a  boy's  vivid  pas- 
sion, a  boy's  headlong  impulse,  which  had  seat  him  forth 
from  the  home  of  his  birthright,  so  that  the  child  whom 
beloved  might  reign  there  in  his  stead  ;  so'that  he  should 
owe  naught  to  a  race  which  had  scorned  and  had  wounded 
his  mother;  so  that  ho  should  be  delivered  forever  from 
the  trammels  of  greatness  which  galled  the  sea-lion's  spirit 
within  him  J  so  that  he  should  be  freed  forever  to  live  hia 
own  life,  and  to  roam  wheresoever  he  would,  unchained, 
unarrajgnedp  uncrowned 

The  daring*  hardy  blood  of  the  &ea-born  Arm  on  can 
races  had  been  in  him.  There  had  lived  in  him  the  old 
dauntless  hardy  pride  of  the  Breton  peasants,  **Me  zq 
i&iizar  amiorig,^*  when  they  stood,  loyal  but  equal,  be- 
fore their  haughtiest  seigneur  of  Rohan,  Rochefort,  or 
Rochejaquciin  raees  He  had  scorned  the  gilded  cagcB 
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of  rtches  and  of  rank,  and  broken  bis  silken  bonds  as  a 
young  Uon-oiib  breaks  Us  corda,  diadaintng  to  bold  wbat 
waa  begTLidg-ed  to  him,  craviog  only  the  open  air,  aad 
the  breath  of  the  forest,  the  salt  waves,  and  the  sweep 
of  the  winds, 

He  bad  gone,  leaving  his  crowns  to  other  brows,  hia 
gold  to  other  hands;  gone,  while  tbey  deemed  him 
dead,  to  the  liberty  for  which  be  was  athirst,  Grone  to 
tbe  shores  where  hia  mother's  fleet  feet  bad  raced  with 
the  incoming  tides,  whore  her  eyes  had  gazed  at  the  sun 
like  the  eagle's ;  where  the  waves,  and  the  breeze,  and 
the  storms  had  given  her  beauty  their  grandeur,  and  her 
conrage  their  strength,  and  her  soul  their  liberty,  whiuh 
Jived  again  in  his.  Gone  to  those  years  of  freedom,  and 
gladness,  and  lov^e,  and  mirth,  and  charity,  which  were 
uttered  in  one  word  to  the  people  that  loved  him^ — ibe 
word  of  his  self-chosen  title — Tricotrin. 

Poor,  indeed,  he  ever  had  been  in  the  coinage  of  worldly 
wealth.  Some  little  gold  stored  away  in  the  hollow  of 
a  rock,  and  bequeathed  to  him  by  one  of  hia  mother'a 
brethren,  to  whom  he  was  dear,  and  who  alone  knew 
whence  the  boy,  who  wandered  to  tlioir  western  shore, 
had  come,  made  all  bis  portion.  But  bo  had  been  rich 
in  every  otber  thing  beyond  compare — ^ricb  as  with  the 
golden  light  of  suns  that  never  set. 

A  king  without  a  diadem,  a  priest  without  a  stole,  a 
soldier  without  a  sword,  a  leader  whose  hosts  were  unseen 
of  the  world,  a  poet  whose  melodies  asked  no  answer 
from  tho  trumpet  of  fame,  a  sovereign  whose  territory 
was  moted  by  no  measuring-rod,  but  stretched  wherever 
men  enjoyed  or  suffered, — he  had  lived  his  life. 

And  regret  had  never  touched  him.  His  years  had 
been  sweet  and  mellow,  and  full  of  color  and  melody,  and 
fair  to  hia  sight  and  his  senses.  He  bad  never  regretted 
—never  save  once,  when,  out  of  the  purest  and  boliest 
of  his  acta,  there  had  arisen  the  greatest  bitterness  that 
he  had  ever  known. 

The  Greek,  still  gating  at  him  like  one  half  blindedi 
strove  to  raise  bis  feeble  frame  and  husband  his  sinking 
breath.  He  was  not  repentant,  not  remorseful ;  he  had 
loDg  ere  then  killed  his  conscience,  and  the  sins  lie  had 
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sitinr?d  seemed  precious  to  him ;  they  were  the  reJcs  of 
his  youth,  the  laurels  of  his  prowess,  the  things  that  told 
him  all  he  had  oace  been.  But,  m  some  dim  sense,  ho 
felt  tho  wonder  and  the  greatness  of  this  abdication,  aft 
he  felt  those  of  that  mercj  which,  knowing  him  a  foe  si^ 
vile,  jet  had  dealt  with  him  as  with  one  ianoceot. 

*' Are  you  a  madman  ?  or  a  god  ?"  be  muttered.  **  You 
must  he  one  or  other.  And  you  have  never  regretiedl 
— you  must  he  made  of  other  stuff  than  mem  hiinianity. 
To  lose  all  that — to  lay  it  down — and  never  long  to  seize 
it  once  again  I  You  must  be  more  or  less  than  maul 
Such  a  heritage  I  such  a  heritage  I" 

His  bearer's  voice  crossed  his  words,  with  a  grave  elch 
quenee  of  scorn  in  it 

"  Whatever  I  be,  you,  of  all  men,  can  least  appraise 
my  act  or  motive.  Speak  no  more  of  that  dead  tijne;  all 
the  issue  of  it  lies  with  you,  I  do  not  care  to  raise  re- 
proach against  a  dying  wretch ;  Dor  do  I  care  to  linger 
with  you  You  desired  to  see  me : — wherefore,  if  ther** 
be  no  remorse  in  you  toward  Estmere?" 

"There  i^  none  in  me  I'*  said  the  Greek,  with  sadden 
fierceness.  "I  bated  him  always  1  Oh,  he  was  liberal, 
gracious,  full  of  generous  gifts,— I  know  that^ — hut  I  hated 
him.  He  was  so  just,  so  proud,  so  calm^  so  far  above 
ine^  so  wedded  to  stern  truth.  He  was  a  living  rebuke; 
I  hated  him.  I  stole  his  wife's  love — yes;  1  stole  her 
beauty,  I  made  that  high-born  Austrian  woman  mine* 
But  though  I  dishonored  his  name,  J  could  not  dishonoi 
him;  that  was  what  went  so  hitter  with  me." 

''Peace  I  If  you  cannot  speak  his  name  for  pard^m 
and  rcpentaucOj  do  not  dare  to  breathe  it  in  my  hearing  I'* 

"You  lore  him  still  1^  when  he  reigns  in  your  steat}, 
when  he  sits  in  your  throne  1  But  wait — wait  an  instant 
— and  hear  me.  You  have  twice  done  good  toward  mo  : 
you.  to  whom  I  ever  did  evil  in  the  time  of  your  ehitd- 
hood.  I  have  no  remorse  in  me  With  my  last  breath 
I  shall  curse  the  world  aud  ail  in  it,  But  1  would  tell 
you  one  thing  ere  I  die;  it  may  serve  you.  That  child 
whom  you  reared " 

His  bearer  turned  swiftly,  struck  aa  by  a  sharp  blow, 

"  What  of  her? ^^ 
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A  conical  smile  flitted  over  the  blackened,  haggard 
face  of  Canaris. 

"  Ah,  there  is  one  thing  you  regret,  is  there  not  ?  Well, 
that  child  is  now  Duchess  de  Lirk.  How  have  1  kno\f  n 
it  ?  Men,  that  live  in  the  depths  of  infamy  I  have  lived  in, 
know  all  things.  We  are  sewer-rats — yes — but  we  under- 
mine palaces  I  Look  you  I  after  you  gave  mc  my  •  chance' 
I  watched  you.  I  did  not  dream  you  were  anything  save 
what  I  heard ;  but  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  your  life.  I 
saw  that  fair  thing  by  your  side  one  night  in  Paris. 
There  was  a  look  in  her  face,  a  glance,  a  smile,  no  matter 
what,  that  brought  a  fancy  to  my  thoughts,  a  memory  to 
my  mind.  I  saw  a  likeness  in  her.  It  set  me  to  seek 
out  her  history ;  more  in  idleness  than  aught  else.  I 
was  miserably  poor,  and  had  not  then  taught  myself  the 
trades  of  coarser  crime.  I  played  long  with  this  fancy ; 
at*  length  I  learned  its  secret.  When  I  had  learned  it,  it 
was  of  no  use  to  me.  The  child  was  gone  from  you ;  I 
could  not  tell  where.  Years  went  by ;  I  have  been  in 
the  prisons,  in  the  galleys.  One  day  this  winter,  a  great 
lady  gave  me  a  silver  piece  for  lifting  her  little  dog  out 
of  the  mud  as  she  went  to  her  carriage  ;  the  face  was  the 
same  face,  the  same  fancy  struck  me.  I  watched  and 
waited,  and  strung  this  and  that  hint  together;  I  saw 
you  once  admitted  to  her  hotel;  I  guessed  the  truth, 
though  I  did  not  know  it  till  your  look  a  moment  since 
told  me  I  had  guessed  aright.  This  Duchess  de  Liril  is 
the  foundling  you  harbored — is  it  not  so  ?  Well,  and  of 
what  stock  did  that  stray  child  come?" 

"If  you  know,  say  I  say,  for  God's  sake  I" 

"Stoop  your  head  to  my  ear,  then.  Ah,  what  wealth 
this  had  been  to  me  if  I  had  lived,  and  owned  my  old 
cunning,  and  I. eld  it  as  a  sword  that  might  fall  at  any 
moment  above  that  proud,  delicate  head  1  Bend  nearer, 
that  I  may  whisper  it ;  a  great  lady's  honor  must  not  be 
tainted  aloud  I  Now,  listen ;  will  you  curse  her,  I  won- 
der ?" 

"Speak  outi"  cried  his  hearer,  in  an  unendurable  tor- 
ture. "  If,  for  once,  you  do  not  lie — speak  out,  and  say  all 
you  know." 

*'  All  I  know  1"  echoed  the  Greek,  with  a  dreary  cyn- 
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Icism  upon  bis  lips.  "  Nay  \  I  know  so  much — I  was  a 
»lave,  tliat  mastered  more  than  my  lords;  I  was  a  pam- 
pered spaniel,  that  nestled  in  patrician  bosoms ;  I  was  a 
thmg  that  they  Bpurned  with  their  speech  in  the  worldj 
but  caressed  with  their  lips  in  their  privacy  :  those  lofty, 
languid,  fair,  sensual  women  I  All  I  knowl^^pshaw! — 
would  jou  have  me  tell  lords  tbey  arc  bastards  ;  would 
you  have  me  tell  virgins  tbey  are  harlots?  Well,  welU 
be  not  aogeredj  nor  in  haste.  I  would  gather  my  nieino- 
Tiei'i, — let  me  think, — in  peace.  We  spoke  of  the  dainty 
duchess  ? — this  foundling  you  fed  on  brown  loaves  and 
goat's  milk,  and  who  pays  you  by  scattering  the  nmd  of 
her  chariot-wheel  upon  you  as  she  sweeps  by?  You 
wouJd  be  told  of  the  woman  who  bore  her  t  Well,  that 
woman  is  called  Coriolis." 

A  loud  cry  rang  across  his  words — the  cry  of  an  unut- 
terable horror.  The  hands  of  Tricotrio  seized  hini  where 
be  tay. 

**  You  lie  f  you  painted  snake  \  When  ever  yet  did 
you  stir  save  to  poison  ?  You  lie  I — oh  devil !  that  you 
stood  in  health  and  in  strength  before  me,  that  I  could 
deal  with  you  as  you  merit  I" 

The  will  to  lips  of  the  Athenian  grew  paler  stilt  with 
fear  as  he  heard  ;  but  for  once  he  had  spoken  truth,  and 
he  had  that  courage  which  ali  truth  confers. 

"I  have  not  lied,"  he  said, slowly;  "at  the  leai^Jt,  not 
willingly.  She  is  „he  daughter  of  Coriolis.  Take  thought. 
la  there  no  kinship  in  their  regard  ?  They  have  likeness 
in  unlikenoss, — that  bright  glitter  of  hair,  that  mouth  like 
a  scarlet  bloss^^m,  that  smile  that  is  so  Bunlit^  yet  so  cold. 
They  are  dissunilar  also,  indeed,  as  are  the  water-lilies  of 
regal  lakes  awd  the  poisoned  lilies  of  Indian  swainpa ; 
but,  like  theru   they  have  likeness.** 

His  listener's  grasp  fell  from  him  j  Tncotrin  covered 
hiH  face  with  his  bands,  and  shuddered,  and  was  still. 

The  vision  of  Coriolis  rose  Iwforo  him  as  he  had  be- 
held it  in  her  youth  ;  and  he  remembered  the  enchant- 
mcnt  of  its  smile,  and  saw  in  it  what  he  had  never  seeaj 
and  knew  that  the  trntb  had  been  uttered, — the  abhorred, 
polluted,  ghastly  truth  which  broke  in  on  him  with  the 
merciless  flash  of  the  electric  light,  that  breaks  the  darb 
2^  50* 
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nesa  only  to  leave  it  tenfold  blacker,  thicker,  more  bidiwui^ 
than  ere  its  gloom  waa  pierced- 

But  still  he  strove  for  blindness,  still  be  would  not  be* 
hold  what  that  flash  of  light  had  revealed.  He  was  aa 
one  to  whom  the  g'lare  of  the  lightning  has  shown  some 
beloved  and  lovely  face,  stricken  wbite  and  lifeless,  float- 
ing on  some  deep  and  caverned  pool. 

*'Likene8Bl  likeness!"  he  echoed,  wildly.  "You dare 
say  this  thing  00  your  mere  sickly  iancy,  your  mere  de- 
lirious delusion !  Your  brain  teems  with  vague  shapes 
as  you  lie  in  your  lonelmeas  ;  aod  you  dare  thrust  these 
forward  as  facts  and  as  truths?  Gold  threads  in  the 
hair— a  rose-hloom  on  the  mouth — fine  things  indeed  lo 
be  poiated  to  as  warrants  of  kinship,  as  registries  of 
birth f" 

**  Wait,"  said  Canaris,  with  his  o!d  malice  gleaming  in 
his  eyes,  tempered  by  a  new  emotion  of  pity  and  regreti 
"  Do  not  think  that  I  apeak  so  idly,  or  that  I  give  voice 
to  death-bed  vagaries.  I  tell  you  a  fact  that  I  learned,  in 
case  that  fact  ever  may  serve  you  The  likeness  1  saw ; 
but  that  is  nothing.  How  I  know  the  truth  came  by 
pure  hazard,  as  most  things  do  after  all,  despite  men^ 
prescienee  and  scheming.  I  knew  Gerant,  Coriolis'  first 
lover, — you  rememi>er  his  fame  on  the  lyric  Iheaters? — • 
knew  him  welK  I  was  bis  confidant  at  the  time  whea 
he  took  that  pretty  thing  from  her  sea-cabin  to  bring  ber 
out  on  the  stage.  I  thought  her  a  lovely  fool,  and  scarce 
saw,  myself,  what  he  would  do  with  her ;  but  G^rant  knew 
better.  He  discerned  genius,  and — half  a  million  of  francs 
yearly,  in  hor.  Well,  there  was  only  one  ohBtade  lo  ber 
flight  with  hira  :  ber  child  by  Bruno.  Coriolis  half  loved 
and  half  hated  it,  so  Geraut  told  roe,  lie  cursed  it  often 
enough^  himself,  and  would  have  thrown  it  in  the  sea  for 
his  part-  But  she  had  a  curious  reluctance  to  leave  it  to 
her  husband ;  she  thought  he  would  murder  it  in  bis  fii-st 
passion.  She  wished  to  be  rid  of  it,  but  she  wished  to 
know  alt  was  well  with  it.  It  was  a  female  child,  called, 
I  think,  like  her, — Madelon.  G6raQt,  to  content  her, 
arranged  with  a  woman  he  knew,^ — a  chorna-singer,  hor- 
ribly poor,  and  who  had  a  throat-affection,  so  that  she 
could  QO  loTiger  SLng,^^to  steal  the  infant  herself  when 
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the  house  should  be  empty,  in  the  lirst  exeitement  of  the 
fifiher-folk  over  tbe  disappettrance  of  Btudo's  wife,  and 
get  away  with  it  out  of  the  proFiece.  Tbat  was  done. 
The  simple  people  supposed  the  child  was  gone  with  its 
mother*  Gcrant  gav^e  the  woman  a  largo  sum  to  do  it, 
for  it  would  have  stood,  of  course,  aa  a  crime  in  tho  law. 
Boaie  year  or  so  afterward,  when  Madelon  Brutio  bad 
made  her  mark  upon  Paris,  and  had  become  Coriolis,  I 
asked  G^rant  how  his  contrivance  had  answered.  Ue 
swore  bitterly,  and  said  the  little  wretch  had  died  of  fever, 
and  he  wished  its  mother  waa  dead  alsol  She  had  just 
broken  with  him  for  Prince  Anatole,  and  made  mirth  of 
hifii  for  ail  the  money  he  had  expended  in  lUBurinj^  hor 
stage-euccessea — money  which  he  never  saw  hack  again. 
Now,  1  never  once  remembered  this  story  of  the  child 
until  I  saw  the  face  of  the  girl  by  your  side  one  fealival- 
night  in  Paris,  and  learned  she  was  only  a  foundling 
whom  you  had  taken  the  caprice  of  protecting.  Then  I 
said  in  my  soul,  'That  girl  is  Madelon  Bruno;  and  tho 
daughter  of  CorioliB  did  not  die.'  " 

lie  paused,  exhausted  by  his  lengthened  speech  :  Trico- 
triu'3  hard  convulsive  breathing  alone  stirred  the  silence. 

*'Thi3  is  no  proof  I"  he  muttered,  fiercely,  at  length. 
**Thi3  is  but  suspicion,  conjecture,  imagiuatioUp  Tbe 
child  died;  you  heard  that  from  Qtirant;  why  should 
you  dream  that  she — ahe^ " 

'•  1  do  not  dream ;  I  know,"  resumed  Canaris.  **  I  tell 
it  slowly,  for  1  am  feeble.  But  patience — you  will  be 
cont'Cntedl  Wlien  1  saw  that  girl  in  Paris,  Geraiit  had 
been  long  dead.  But  I  remember  the  name  of  the  chorus- 
Binder :  it  was  Rose  Leroux.  I  always  taught  myself  to 
remember  oamea  ;  they  are  so  useful  I  inquired  for  her; 
1  heard  with  difficulty,  for  people  so  soon  forget,  that  she 
had  heen  a  long  while  out  of  the  country,  had  returned, 
had  committed  a  robijery  with  violence  on  an  old  woman, 
aod  was  then  at  the  galleys.  Well — I  went  thitlier  my- 
self, not  long  after,  for  a  more  intellectual  crime,  I  have 
not  been  many  months  released.  I  saw  you  one  day  this 
winter  go  into  the  Lirk  palace;  and  1  saw  the  face  of  its 
duchess.  1  said  to  myiself,  though  It  seemed  like  insan- 
ity,— is  tbat  his  foundliog  throned  there  ?  is  that  Madelon 
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Bmna  among  the  Boverei^s  uf  the  earth  ?  I  could  not 
tcH ;  but  I  Bought  out  the  womau  Leroux.  She  waa 
among  the  herd  at  Chaumont.  We  had  mtiuy  talks  to- 
gether. There  were  do  secrets  between  us ;  we  had  the 
one  bond  of  sympathy — we  had  both  known  the  Bagfae, 
By  degrees  I  brought  her  to  the  subject  of  that  child  of 
Jean  Bruno's.  Bhe  laughed^she  is  horribly  ugly,  and 
Ugliest  when  she  laughs^ — and  told  me  that  the  child 
might  be  dead,  but  had  not  died  with  her.  Wheu  she 
took  it  she  nev^er  meant  to  be  at  the  burden  of  keeping 
the  child  J  but  she  wanted  Gerant's  money ;  and  she 
always  obeyed  what  he  told  ber.  She  did  not  know  well 
how  to  get  rid  of  it-,  she  kept  it  a  year^  as  Gerant  eeat 
plenty  of  gold,  storing  the  money  up  to  enable  her  to  get 
off  to  America,  for  she  had  even  then  done  what  made 
her  uneasy  of  the  law.  Then,  as  he  wrote  ber  sharply 
word  that  she  might  look  for  but  little  m  future,  she 
tramped  through  half  France  on  foot,  with  ber  gold  and 
the  child.  She  wrote  back  to  Gerant  that  the  little 
M  tide  Ion  was  dead  of  scarlet  fever,  and  had  l»een  buried 
as  her  own  natural  daughter;  but  in  truth  she  laid  it 
down  in  the  dawn  one  day,  in  the  loneliest  part  of  a 
wooded  place  by  the  Loire.  Then  she  mude  her  way 
swiftly  to  a  seaport,  and  crossed  the  ocean  westward. 
She  said  she  should  have  sent  the  child  to  Coriolis;  but 
she  was  afraid  of  rousing  the  wrath  of  Gerant,  who  had 
great  power  over  her.  She  thought  it  no  harm  to  leave 
tlie  child  in  the  wood ;  she  had  abandoned  in  tike  fashion 
one  of  her  own,  who  had  been  picked  up  by  a  carrier  and 
had  thriven  well.  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  leave  it 
at  the  foundling  hospital ;  she  said  she  had  cause  even 
then  to  shun  citicB;  and  beaides  —  she  hated  Coriolis, 
elie  had  loved  Gerant — she  desired  the  baby  Madelon 
to  perish,  though  she  said  sbe  could  not  hold  it  under  tiie 
water  to  kill  it,  its  eyes  were  so  pretty.  I  asked  her  what 
name  the  child  bore  with  her:  she  said  it  could  barefy 
Bpeak,  but  called  itself  Viva,  from  hearing  the  woman  of 
the  cottage,  where  she  had  bid  ail  the  year  with  it,  ctiU 
a  spaniel  dog  by  that  name  continually.  I  asked  her 
also  if  she  knew  the  fate  of  the  child  :  she  8aid  no^ — she 
had  not  given  it  two  thoughts  stnce  that  time,  iintii  1  to- 
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called  Geraat's  ;iarae  to  her.  That  is  all.  Are  yoa  satis, 
fied  ?  If  you  want  more,  go  to  Rose  Leroux  up  at  Cbaa- 
moQt  i  tbey  kaow  yoa  there,  iboixgh  you  have  coraniitted 
Done  of  tlie  cHraea  that  are  the  common  passports  to  it^ 
community.  You  see, — I  spoke  of  no  dream,  no  delu- 
eioD.  Well  t — from  Madelou  Bruno  the  aotreaa  to  Made- 
Ion  Bruno  the  ducbcss^  it  13  but  a  step  1  Both  hav^e  sold 
their  beautyj  and  one  has  her  diamonds  set  round  a  ruar- 
riag^e-ringf  and  the  other  her  diamonds  set  round  a  driuk- 
in*f-cup;  one  has  a  little  higher  price  than  the  othei-;  that 
is  all  I     It  IB  a  pity  I  lie  here  uiielesa  and  helpless;  what 

■  wealth  I  would  have  made  out  of  this  history  1  And  you 
— and  you — will  do  nothiu^j  save  strive  with  all  your 
mio;ht  to  spare  her  its  knowledge.  You  are  the  great 
spend  thrifts  of  the  world : — you  men  who  throw  away 
^    your  opportunities  to  do  evil     What  fortunes  you  misst" 

It 

■         Teie  c 
^     and  Tri* 
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The  doorfi  of  the  mooastic  refuge  once  more  uncloaed, 
and  Tricotrin  passed  out  into  the  world  of  living-  men. 

The  full  ardent  light  of  the  late  day  was  about  him  aa 
he  went;  but  his  ey eg  were  blind  to  it,  and  hw  mored 
onward  like  one  drunk  and  stupefied  with  wine. 

There  was  no  hope  left  in  him  that  this  thing  were 
false.  The  words  of  tb©  dyinj?  Athenian  had  carried  the 
incisive  force  of  truth  with  them.  He  had  spoken  as  men 
do  not  speak  when  they  lie,  and  bis  utterances  bad  fiiUen 
deep  into  his  hearer's  heart,  as  aquafortis  into  metal. 
With  less  circumstantial  precision  than  that  which  hm 
narrative  had  borne,  his  listener  would  hav^e  felt  that  iL 
was  true,  by  the  same  ghastly  sense  of  hopeless  certitude 
where wif;h  the  one  who  loves  hears  tidmg»  of  the  death 
of  what  he  loves. 

A  thousand  memories,  moreover,  flashed  on  his  mind 
ihat  bore  witness  to  their  veracity ;  the  strange  dread 
witness  of  forgotten  triviaiitiea,  from  long'-perisbed  hoars, 
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wbick  anse  from  their  grave  a  in  the  past  to  bear  testi-^ 
laony  that  kills  the  peace  of  the  present  Memories  of 
Bonada,  and  glances,  aadechoea  of  laxig-hter;  of  a  cadence 
ID  the  Toicei  of  a  smile  on  the  lips.  Of  a  child^s  innocent 
nonsense  among  the  wild  gourds  of  a  garden,  and  a 
woman's  airy  friFolitiea  on  the  glittering  BUge  of  a  thea- 
ter. Of  a  girl'g  gay  form  flnttering  over  the  c'over  and 
Beed^grasses  of  a  field,  and  an  actress's  radiaDt  figure 
floating  before  the  footlights.  Of  a  young  singer  who 
sang  like  the  goldlinch  swaying  high  on  a  broken  bough, 
ftud  of  a  great  singer  who  sang  like  the  njookiog-bird, 
delighting  the  ears  of  monarchg  aod  princes; — all  that 
likeness  in  uq likeness  whereof  the  dying  man  had  spoken 
in  his  cynical  truth  started  out  to  his  sight  in  witness 
that  could  not  be  denied,  or  disproved,  or  any  longer 
doubted. 

The  bread  that  he  had  thrown  upon  the  waters  in  pity 
for  the  stray  fledgling  bird  left  helplessly  to  drift  upon 
their  salt  sea-tide,  came  back  to  him,  and  was  bitter  as 
ashes  on  his  lips. 

There  could  scarce  have  come  to  him  a  thing  deadlier 
than  this.  He  was  even  as  a  man  who,  gazing  on  the 
fair,  sweet,  gracious  beauty  of  a  woman  he  adores,  sees, 
beneath  it,  the  canker  of  a  mortal  aad  accursed  disease, 
doomed,  soon  or  1at«,  to  make  it  hideous  )q  the  sight  of 
men,  and  draw  it  downward  to  the  grave. 

He  bad  no  hope.  Ev^ery  memory  that  returned  to  hioi 
was  fraught  with  testimony  of  the  truth  of  this  his- 
icry,  whereby  his  enemy  had  recompensed  him  for  rescue 
from  the  thieves'  wild  justice.  Once  when  In  the  press 
of  the  populaee  at  the  theater  of  Coriolis,  he  had  glanced^ 
from  the  face  of  the  dazzling  mime  whom  the  public  ap* 
plauded,  to  the  face  of  the  child  in  her  little  bright  ruddy 
hood  at  his  side.  A  certain  sense  of  resemblance  be- 
tween  the m-=v ague,  changeful,  intangible — had  stolen 
upon  him,  and  he  had  thrust  it  away  with  repugnance 
and  in  contempt  The  face  of  the  woman  was  lovely 
indeed  ;  but  it  was  soulless  and  mindless  as  the  face  of  a 
waxen,  scentless,  glowing-hued  flower.  The  face  of  the 
child  was  careless  indeed  j  but  there  was  a  soul  in  it,  a 
tioul  dormant,  dreaming,  half  awake,  half  lost  in  laughter; 
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but  sill]  there, — ^in  the  gr^at,  eoft,  shadowy  ejes,  ou  the 

brejithlees,  fragr&Qt,  caresslog  mouth  And  be  had  chc»^ii 
then  to  see  onl?  the  differeQce,^ — it  wad  the  Ukenesa  now 
tbat  recDrred  to  him. 

And  was  that  likeness  only  of  feature? — oiil?  of  such 
slight  sarfaee-things  as  the  hue  of  tbe  huir,  aitil  tbi*  areh 
of  the  lips,  and  the  tint  of  the  skin  f  Was  lliort?  none 
in  the  heart  and  the  thoughts,  in  tbe  passions  and  itii> 
pulses  ?  in  the  barbaric  worship  of  gohl  and  color,  and 
Bensuous  pomp,. and  arrogant  display  f  in  the  cold  i^ffght^ 
ing  scorn  for  all  ways  save  the  ways  of  pU'sifJuro  and 
power  ?  in  the  gay  merciless  mockery  of  all  lo%*o  thai  hor# 
not  its  bribes  of  silver  and  gold? 

The  leaven  of  those  women  who  had  turned  iislde  from 
innocence,  and  honor,  and  obscurity,  to  force  tiiemsclvea 
forth  into  the  affluence  of  enjoyment,  tho  furnace  of  pas- 
sion, the  paradis^e  of  wealth,  was  in  her.  It  hud  bfcri  in 
her  from  her  earliest  hour,  wbeu  she  hud  brokon  aside  tho 
lily-leaves  in  eagerness  for  their  yellow  stamens;  it  bad 
been,  unknown  to  him,  bis  subtle  autagouist,  his  aocret 
conqueror,  when  she  had  refused  to  dwell  with  him  bo- 
cause  he  dwelt  not  among  princes,  and  couid  not  give  her 
the  gifts  that  her  ambitions  and  instincts  Gravt.Hl  so  blindly 
and  so  violently  Their  desires,  their  impulses,  their  evil 
— tbe  eTil  that  had  made  no  kiss  sweet  to  thorn  unlt^ss  a 
jewel  purchased  it,  no  flower  fair  to  them  unless  it  were 
tbe  poisonous  laurel  of  notoriety,^- had  lioen  evor  in  lior, 
his  foe,  his  rival,  his  betrayer,  driving  hor  from  bim  oa 
the  spur  of  a  vague  discontent,  seducing  her  from  his 
arms  with  the  whispers  of  that  tempter  which  does  tbe 
chief  portion  of  Me pbistop biles'  work, — the  tempter  of 
feminine  vanity  and  unrest. 

These  had  been  in  her,  aa  there  had  also  been  tbe  poetic 
fancies  of  the  peasant<-girl  who  had  made  her  friendH 
from  the  robins  of  the  pine-foresta  of  Liri,  and  tbe  loyal, 
tender,  gimerous  temper  of  the  isailor  of  the  Riviera.  Those 
were  in  her  also.  And, — na  io  lier  physical  lyvQlineas, 
tbe  fair  hues,  and  laughing  moulh,  and  dasjj&ling  graces  of 
her  mother  were  heightened  ami  Bonobled  by  the  dark 
lustroua  eyes,  full  of  the  sleepiug  fires  of  the  south,  that 
had  once  gassd  from  the  pain- worn,  sunburned  face  of 
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Bruno,  and  told  the  tale  of  bis  desolated  life,^^so  in  b*jr 
moral  nature  the  higher  and  the  baser  iastincts,  the  rru- 
elties  and  the  nobiHtieBr  the  wanton  weakness  and  the 
truthful  courage  of  these  conflieting  and  eontraated  teoi- 
peranient9  abode,  ever  in  union  and  in  disunion,  forming 
the  anomalous  fluctuatioaa  of  her  life.  The  haughty 
blood  of  that  patrician  race  of  which  Coriolia  was  the 
illicit  offspring ;  the  passionate,  geutla,  ignorant,  heroic 
eoul  of  tho  southern  mariner;  the  instinctive  poetry  of 
the  simple,  harmioBS  lives  passed  under  the  lonely  skies 
of  the  raomitain  pine-woods;  the  ruthless  greeds,  the 
restless  aspirations,  the  thirsty  vanities  of  the  women 
who  had  forsaken  sinless  love  for  gilded  infamy; — all 
these  lived  in  her.  All  these  inspired  her  with  those 
gifts,  and  graces,  and  sins,  and  follies,  that  sbe  had  once 
believed  cam©  from  that  more  than  mortal  origin  on  which 
she  bad  loved  to  muao  in  still  sweet  summer  nights  when 
her  childish  eyes  had  sought  beueath  broad  burdock- 
leaves,  and  in  dew- laden  chalices  of  (lowers,  for  tim  com- 
ing of  the  people  of  her  nation,  for  the  reign  of  the  fairiea 
upon  earth. 

He  knew  it;  and  there  was  no  hope  ia  him,  as  he  went 
toward  the  dens  of  rice  and  misery  at  Chaumont :  yet 
his  chief  thonght  still  was  of  her. 

If  ever  this  truth  came  to  her  she  would  cry  out  that 
it  would  have  been  better  that  she  should  have  been  left 
to  perish  in  the  blindness  and  uoconseiouaneas  of  her  in- 
fancy than  have  lived  for  this  shame  to  bow  her  proud 
head  to  the  dnstl 

That  absolote  despair  which  paralyzes  the  courage,  the 
faith,  the  strength  of  a  man  when  lie  beholds  his  holiest 
acts  change  into  his  foes,  and  all  his  efforts  as  of  no  avail 
against  the  force  of  a  cruel  mockery  of  accident,  came  on 
him  now,  and  broke  the  heroic  temper  in  him,  and  killed 
the  bright  and  clear  philosophies  which  had  with^tuud  all 
lighter  blows. 

*'He  had  never  regretted,"  he  had  said  to  the  man  who 
died  yonder ;  and  he  had  spoken,  not  in  the  languaii^e  of 
ft  sopbiat'i  hyperbole,  but  in  the  language  of  pure, 
straight,  simple  truth.  He  had  never  regretted,  from 
the  hour  when  a  boy^s  ardent  impulse  for  freedom  and 
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peace,  and  the  joy  of  becoming  Ms  own  law  and  hia  own 
leader,  had  made  him  abandon  the  heritage  that  was  be- 
grudged him,  for  the  simple  birthright  of  hberty  that 
came  to  him  from  his  mother's  people.  Chance  had 
favored  him,  ctrcumstance  had  befriended  him ;  he  had 
ea^t  greatness  behind  him,  and  he  had  found  iove;  he 
had  Rung  awaj  dignities,  and  he  had  lighted  on  laughter ; 
ha  had  refused  the  rich  savor  of  costly  banquets  since 
they  were  seasoned  with  galJ,  and  he  had  discovered  that 
glad  contentment  which  gives  sweetness  to  a  cake  of 
mca],  and  brings  lotus-dreams  with  a  draught  of  spriug- 
water.  He  had  owed  no  debt  to  any  man  ;  he  had  bound 
his  will  by  no  fetter  ;  he  had  paid  no  slavery  to  custom  ; 
he  had  been  yoked  to  no  gilded  chain  of  possession ;  he 
had  shaped  his  own  life,  and  bad  rejoiced  in  itj  he  bad 
Bteeped  it  in  the  poet's  ideab'sm,  tho  artist's  color,  the 
Inverts  passion,  the  gipsy's  freedom,  tho  scholar's  medita- 
tion, and  had  found  it  exceeding  fair. 

It  was  not  a  life  fitting  for  the  multitude  of  men,  but  it 
had  been  fitting  beyond  all  others  for  him.  Because  a 
million  of  field  sparrowSf  and  street  sparrows,  and  reed 
sparrows  build,  and  eat,  and  breed,  and  multiply  in  their 
low-lying  nests,  asking  nothing  l>etter  than  food  and  wool, 
and  all  the  small  attainments  and  conlentiona  of  their 
communities,  they  will  not  understand  that,  because  thia 
is  good  and  sufficient  to  them,  it  would  be  captivity  and 
death  to  tho  bold,  wbite-winged  sea-bird  that  finds  its  joya 
in  endless  shores  and  boundless  seas,  in  wild  west  winds 
and  sun -flaked  clouds,  in  rocky  heights  and  ocean  dawns, 
and  would  not  change  these  even  though  famine,  and 
peril,  and  tempest,  be  oftentimes  its  lot.  For  other  men 
be  left  the  city,  or  the  field,  or  the  duck-pool  of  the  spar- 
rows ;  for  himself  he  took  (he  sea-life  of  the  gull :  and  he 
had  never  regretted,  ho  had  apoken  the  truth  ;  never  even 
though  want,  and  conflict,  and  danger,  and  labor  had 
been  at  times  his  portion  ;  even  though  he  had  lived 
nameless  and  homeless  among  men.  His  life  had  been 
fair  to  him,  infinitely  fair;  looking  ba(fcward  on  its  many* 
colored  years  he  would  not  have  exchanged  it  for  any 
other,  and  he  would  not  if  he  could,  have  undone  tho 
deed  of  his  youth. 
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Eepentaace,  or  disquiet,  or  atnbition  had  Eerer  once 
moved  bim  to  desire  the  things  that  he  had  forsabtu,  to 
lameut  the  aet  of  his  childboodj  to  desire  to  return  to 
those  pleasant  places  from  which  he  had  issued  self-exile  1 
forever.     He  bad  never  regretted. 

It  was  only  now,  wbea  out  of  the  gentle  pity  which  he 
had  felt  for  a  stray  child,  hia  deadliest  anguish  came, 
Ujat  the  desolation  of  dead  hopes  chilled  hi8  veins;  and 
thai  he  thought  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  **it  wa&  well 
said — call  no  life  happy  until  its  last  day  is  seen." 

The  early  evening  had  come  by  the  hour  ho  reached 
Chaumont;  a  stormy,  crimson  close  of  a  midsummer  day, 
with  thonder-clauda  rolling,  unbroken,  over  the  city. 

''  Where  is  Mi  Minonx  ?"  he  asked  of  the  people,  giving 
them  the  password  of  their  community.  They  answered 
him  that  their  chief  was  therCf  in  his  own  den  ;  a  lion 
whom  no  foe  durst  beard  in  his  lair,  a  ruler  whose  word 
was  as  omnipotent,  and  vengeance  as  terrihlCj  as  though 
in  lieu  of  h!a  rage  he  had  worn  purples. 

To  that  den  he  went  straig^htway. 

The  Patron,  heavy  and  spent  from  a  night-long  debauch 
to  which  a  great  rohl)ery  of  alcohol  and  wine  had  glren 
a  rare  power  of  furioQB  indulgence,  was  stretched  half 
asleep  on  a  pile  of  sacks ;  his  enormous  limbs  motionless 
like  a  gorged  hyena's,  his  naked  arms  knotted  above  his 
headj  his  bloodshot  eyes  half  closed.  His  cave  was  his 
audience-hall,  his  banqueting-roonij  his  treasure -house, 
his  shambles,  his  sleeping-chamber,  his  hall  of  judgment, 
all  in  one.  Here  and  there  gleams  of  smelted  gold  or 
broken  jewels  glistened  out  of  the  straw  and  ashes  that 
strewed  the  ground;  here  and  there  a  slain  of  blood 
darkened  the  bare  rocky  floor ;  a  slaughtered  lamb  lay  in 
one  corner,  a  keg  of  wine  stood  haV*  emptied  in  another. 
Wnlehiug  Lim,  there  crouched,  ready  to  spring  up  in 
ubvdience  to  his  slightest  sign,  the  half-node  form  of  the 
youDj^estof  the  women  that  he  loved^  with  an  Eastern 
look  in  her  deep  dark  eyes,  and  a  string  of  gold  coins  on 
her  raven  hair,  and  a  jewel  hung  on  her  brown  bosom. 
She  was  a  greyhound  that  her  master's  whip  lashed  into 
abject  submission,  yet  round  whose  throat  he  would  lock 
a  gilded  collar. 
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He  sprang  to  his  fet^t  as  hi;  heard  &  straDgo  step ;  awake 
and  alert  oa  tbe  instant  witli  the  vig-ilance  of  otio  who 
knows  that  his  whole  Hfe  Is  a  crime,  and  that  with  every 
inomei)t  he  lives  free  he  robs  the  law  of  its  rig-htful  prey. 
As  he  saw  who  came  he  cast  aside  the  koife  that  be  had 
tkMZudr  and  over  his  bloated  face  a  ^leani,  that  waiii  a 
smilCj  passed  for  the  instant  He  raised  himself  almost 
ou  bis  elbow  from  hts  bed  of  sacks  with  a  laugh. 

"  It  13  you  1  Do  you  come  to  beg  another  life  ?  I  will 
not  promiae  you  to  let  the  next  off  so  easily.^*, 

Tricotrin  uncovered  his  head  to  the  crouching  girl 
with  a  grave  courtesy,  that  made  her  eyes  dilate  in 
wonder.  She  was  a  thing  that  was  alternately  beaten 
with  a  whip  aitd  loaded  with  the  fruits  of  theft ;  she 
knew  only  brutal  blows^  and  as  brutal  caresses. 

"  Do  not  belie  youraelfj  Mi  Minoux,"  ho  said,  quietly. 
"  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  the  one  better  action  of  yuur  life. 
No;  1  come  for  a  simple  Ihiiig' — to  ask  you  if  you  have  among 
you,  as  I  have  beard,  a  woman  called  Rose  Leroux?" 

Mi  Minoux  gave  an  indolent  kick  of  his  foot  to  the 
ivanton  beside  him. 

"Think  for  me,  fool,"  he  aaid,  roughly.  "Have  we 
that  name  ?" 

"You  call  ber  fool?"  said  Tricotrin.  "Well— truly 
she  is  one.  To  submit  to  your  brutalities  ivhen  she 
could  steal  out  any  day  and  seil  your  life  to  the  law,  01 
such  fools  such  men  as  you  find  many  ;^fuols  who  love 
their  tyrant,  and  are  loyal,  though  their  life  is  a  hell." 

Mi  Minoux  stirrud  uneasily.  If  any  other  living  being 
had  said  this  thing  to  him,  his  reply  would  have  been  to 
have  lifted  his  club  or  drawn  his  pistol  from  his  belL 
Now,  he  felt  a  certain  reluctant  touch  of  shame, 

*'  Oh^  I  am  good  enough  to  her- — in  my  way,"  ho  mut- 
teretl.  "  You  would  not  leave  me^  Nera,  because  1  kick 
you  aometimeSf  or  curse  you  a  little  ?" 

''  Never  1"  she  said,  timidly  and  softly. 

She  did,  indeed,  love  this  man,  whose  wooing  had 
been  a  union  of  violence  and  fraud,  and  whose  kias  was 
commonly  followed  witfc  a  blow, 

"*  WcH^ — Weill"  be  said,  hoarsely,  moved  despite  him- 
ftclf.     ''I  never  want  to  hurt  you;  you  know  that.     It  ii 
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only — you  feee.  Tncotrin,  it  seems  natural  to  beat  dogB 
and  women.  They  will  not  do  well  without.  If  thej 
have  not  tie  stick,  they  want  their  own  way.  Leronx, 
you  ask  me  ? — Leroux  F  Yes  ;  we  have  her,  I  knoWn. 
What  haa  she  done  ?" 

*'  I  wish  to  speak  with  her;  that  is  alL" 

"You  do  not  want  to  give  her  up  to  the  tribunals?" 

**  No.     I  do  not  want  to  do  so." 

"  It  muBt  ha  for  something  had  she  bag  done,  that  you 
ABk  afttir  her  ?     The  brut€  has  no  frieoda." 

"Poor  wretch  I  Yes;  it  is  for  a  wrong  that  she  did 
once,  hut  very  long  ago.  I  only  require  to  question  her; 
and  I  eh  all  be  glad  if  you  can  force  her  to  tell  me  ouly 
the  simplest  truth." 

**  It  is  a  bard  matter  to  get  them  to  tell  the  truth.  You 
Bee — it  18  80  much  easier  to  lie ;  and  they  all  get  in  the 
way  of  IL  But  I  could  order  her,  and  Bhe  would  hardly 
disobey,  to  he  fraak  with  you.  You  are  sure  it  is  nothing 
that  will  bring  one  into  trouble  V^ 

"  Nothing.     It  cannot  possibly  concern  you." 

'*Then  I  will  take  you  to  her.  It  will  do  me  no  harm 
to  stretch  myself;  I  am  as  sleepy  as  an  owh"  With 
many  curses  on  the  brandy  that  had  made  his  eyeballs  so 
hot  and  bis  throat  bo  parched,  he  shook  his  ragged  dress 
together  into  some  sort  of  order,  and  went  forth  from 
his  den  to  seek  the  lower  part  of  Cbaumont,  where  the 
woman,  asked  for,  abode. 

Mi  Minoux  knew  all  who  came  into  this  hive  of  crime 
whereof  he  was  the  center. 

"  You  ask  what  L6roux  is  ?"  said  the  Patron,  as  they 
went  along.  ''She  is  a  dull,  un  inventive  beast,  with  a 
tough  will  and  a  hard  courage,  but  a  stupid  head;  a 
woman  that  robs  at  mid-day,  and  lies  drunk  oo  church- 
steps,  and  is  never  two  months  out  of  the  bands  of  the 
police,  A  chorus-singer? — oh,  I  dare  say  sbe  was  once; 
all  the  brains  of  those  people  lie  in  their  lungs.  Up  yon- 
der— to  the  right  of  the  stair — where  the  red  shirt  hanga 
to  dry," 

Up  where  the  tattered  shirt  hung  on  an  iron  spout  that 
Berthed  as  a  linen-pole,  was  a  wretched  black  den,  fuU  of 
squulur  and  liiUi ;  the  recent  rains  had  beaten  through  U10 
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hole  that  served  as  window,  and  drenched  fthe  floor.  The 
only  seat  was  a  heap  of  raga ;  there  was  some  water  in 
a  cracked  pitcher,  scores  of  mice  were  scampering  to  and 
fro,  scores  of  spiders  wove  their  gray  webs  in  every  Qook, 
a  toad  squatted  in  a  corner;  blowing  on  some  sticks  to 
get  tire* was  a  disheveled,  scarce-clothed,  hiack-browcd 
woman. 

"Leroux»  he  wants  to  hear  something;  tell  him  all  he 
wishes,"  said  Mi  Minoux,  in  their  own  tongue.  "  This 
Is  TricotriD  ;  answer  him  as  you  would  answer  me,  with- 
out lies,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you.  If  1  find  yon  tell 
hjm  oue  falsehood,  you 'shall  have  a  bullet  down  your 
throat." 

The  woman  m tittered  a  promise  of  obedieDcc.  The 
Patron's  word  was  law  at  Chaumont  She  stood  afaring, 
with  her  black  eyes  lasterless  but  savage.  She  had  no 
apprehension;  she  was  in  the  lowest  deep;  there  was 
nothing  worse  to  come. 

Without  preface  he  asked  her  straigbtly,  when  Mi 
Minoux  had  left  them: 

"  You  are  Rose  Li^rouXj  to  whom  the  child  of  Madelou 
Bruno  was  confided  f" 

*'  Ninie  spoke  of  that  to  me  this  winteTj"  she  muttijred, 
calling  the  Greek  by  his  name  in  that  quarter.  "  Ninie^ 
whom  they  tried  to  burn  as  a  spy.  What  is  that  thing 
coming  up  for  now  ? — it  is  long  enough  ago  I" 

"Yon  are  the  woman  who  took  the  child?  Answer 
me  that," 

*' Yea ;  r  took  the  child,'*  she  assented,  sullenly,  mindful 
of  her  chiefs  injunction. 

"And  abandoned  her?" 

"  I  left  it  in  the  wood  ;  that  was  nothing.  Somebody 
always  finds  them." 

**  Where  did  you  leave  her  ?" 

*' In  a  knot  of  trees,  aside  from  habitations,  in  the 
Loire  valley.  I  have  forgot  what  village  it  was  near.  It 
WHS  distant  from  the  highroad  and  the  plain.  I  tied  the 
child  clou  Up  ao  that  it  should  not  crawl  about  for  any- 
body to  notice  it  until  1  had  got  away  some  lea^^ues* 
That  was  nothing;  that  did  not  hurt  it." 

The  BulleD  self-extenuation  was  half-ashamedly,  half- 
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ferociously  urged^ — pleaded  against  accuBations  that  b&d 
not  beeu  made, 

"  What  was  jour  motive  Id  her  expoBnref* 

"Togetridofit." 

'^  Why  did  you  wish  to  be  rid  of  her  ?*' 

*'  I  wanted  to  get  off  to  the  west  with  all  the* money  I 
had  had  for  it.  I  could  not  be  burdened  with  the  little 
brute.  If  it  had  beeu  G^rant^s  child,  tt  would  have  been 
different;  I  would  have  done  well  for  \t\  but  he  would  not 
pay  me  more  for  this  thiug  of  Jean  Bruuo'a  ;  and  1  would 
not  go  to  Coriolifl.  I  hated  her^ — the  yellow-haired,  lily- 
Bkioned,  laughing  thing  I  Gerant  had  told  me  she  cared 
for  the  child;  and  I  thought  it  might  sting  her  to  think  it 
was  dead,  I  had  thought  of  that  some  time  before ;  but 
whenj  I  kept  it  the  wrvman  of  the  house  was  a  fool  over 
it,  and  would  have  made  an  outcry  if  it  had  been  missing. 
She  thought  I  was  miserably  poor;  and  she  fed  the  child 
almost  for  nothing.  I  had  to  spend  none  of  the  money 
on  it  Else  I  should  not  have  kept  it  a  whole  year.  It 
was  pretty,  very  pretty  j  I  remember  it.  It  had  great 
black  eyes  like  that  sailor — its  father  :  and  all  her  yellow 
fiiik  of  curls.  I  remember  it.  What  can  you  want  to 
aek  about  it  now?  this  is  a  score  years  ago,  all  I  tell  you. 
1  never  starved  it,  nor  beat  it;  it  was  well  enough  with 
me.  And  as  for  leaving  it  in  that  wood.— it  was  warm 
weather,  and  I  knew  some  one  would  find  it  j  it  wag 
reaping'time,  and  there  were  people  about.  What  have 
you  come  to  me  for  when  the  thing  is  8o  old  ?" 

She  spoke  with  a  restless,  dogged,  smothered  dread 
aod  impatience^  which,  but  for  the  command  of  Mi  Mi- 
noux,  would  have  found  vent  in  wild  ferocity  and  brutal 
defiance.  She  smote  one  of  her  bits  of  wood  uptm  a 
mouse,  and  killed  it;  it  was  a  relief  to  the  violence  in  her, 
which  she  dared  not  let  loose  on  her  questioner. 

He  stood  silent.  The  vague  hope  he  bad  cherished 
was  dead  in  him.  The  words  and  the  accent  of  the 
woman  bore  the  impress  of  truth.  Ho  could  doubt  no 
.onger.     And  his  heart  was  sick  within  him. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  spoke  again,  in  IrritaUon  at  bis 
long  mlence, 

"  What  is  there  to  tell  of  that  baby  ?    You  cannot  hare 
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eonic  here  for  nothing.  I  did  not  think  any  cteatnre  knew 
its  b«me.  it  could  bardlj  talk  when  I  left  it :  and  it 
called  itsielf  Viv-a — after  a  dog^  that  it  liked.  It  lived,  I 
suppose;  or  this  noise  would  not  be  made.  I  always 
thought  it  would  live ;  it  was  a  child  that  ill  ways  laughed 
^lauglibd  all  day  long-j — never  wbimpereJ  and  whined- 
Those  chiklreo  always  fare  weli;  they  are  born  with  eil- 
7er  in  their*  mouths.  That  is  why  they  smile.  What  do 
you  want  oi  me  ?  I  hare  done  thm^a  much  worse  than 
ihat  since." 

He  rousect  hiroaelf  from  his  silence,  and  resumed  hia 
examination  Kti  her.  She  told  the  same  tale  in  all  poinla 
that  the  Greek  had  given,  more  fiilly,  ai>d  with  many 
touches  that  pioved  its  veracity.  There  was  no  false- 
hood, no  contradiction,  in  the  narrative;  it  was  brief, 
strong,  naked  in  ivb  wiekedness  ^ — the  wickedness,  old  as 
the  world,  of  jealo^a  hatred,  and  i)ennrious  greed,  inter- 
woven and  reactiuj^  one  on  another,  and  bearing  their 
common  fruitage  m  orime.  She  felt  no  remorse,  and  but 
gcant  shame-  To  herself  it  seemed  as  a  virtue  that  she 
had  not  drawn  a  knife  across  the  child's  throat,  or  held 
its  bead  down  in  the  mill-stream.  All  things  are  eom- 
parative;  and,  by  comparison,  this  abstineace  was  mar- 
velous and  deserving  of  prai&e  in  her  sight. 

He  endeavored  vainly  to  shake  her  Btatements,  or  con- 
fuse her  memories.  She  was  speaking  the  truth,  and  he 
saw  it  \ — saw  that  all  hope  was  dead  j  and  that  for  the 
life  that  be  loved,  there  was  no  birthright  save  the  diB- 
houor  of  Coriolis. 

''Yon  will  not  harm  me  for  this?^*  said  the  womnii, 
doggedly,  when  she  had  ended.  "  I  have  told  you  the 
truth,  as  Mi  Minous  bade  me  j  you  will  not  go  and  use  it 
against  me?" 

Ue  sighed  in  we&rinesa  and  sickness  of  heart; 

"Poor  wretch  I  la  treachery  so  common  with  youF 
No-,  you  are  safe  with  me.  You  did  a  groat  cnine, — 
whose  roots  and  branches  stretch  where  you  never  dream, 
^but  you  shall  have  no  chastisement  for  utterance  of  the 
truth." 

She  regarded  him  with  curious,  dull  wonder.  She  did 
not  understand,  but  she  felt  vaguely  that  the  law  wodld 
not  be  summoned  to  deal  with  her. 
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"Does  tlie  child  livo?"  sHe  asked,  abruptly. 

"  Yes — the  child  lives.*' 

"And  it  is  well  with  her?" 

"  Very  well." 

She  bit  her  Btiek,  that  had  killed  the  tDOOBe,  s«vag«lj 
with  her  strong-  teeth, 

"Ah  t— she  thrives;  she  has  Madelon's  blood  in  her* 
IjQolf^^MadeloD  drove  that  sailor  mad;  and  sent  bep 
child  away  to  perish ;  and  fooled  Gerant^  and  cheated 
him  of  all  his  wealth,  to  make  her  triumphs  j  and  robbed 
her  lovers  in  a  day  of  more  than  I  robbed  from  the  streets 
in  a  twdvetiionth;  and  all  she  does  prospers.  She  is 
called  Coriolis ;  she  is  rich  ;  she  eats,  and  drinka,  and 
laughs,  and  takes  her  pleasure ;  she  is  wooed  by  princes, 
and  fingers  the  purees  of  kings.  She  thieves,  and  she 
cheats,  and  she  murders; — but  she  prospers.  And  we— . 
we  go  to  the  galleys  I" 

And  she  slew  another  little  brown  mouse  with  her 
billet  of  wood ;  the  cootrast  of  crime  proscribed,  and 
cnnie  rewarded,  was  bitter. 

What  tuade  the  difference? 

She  herself  had  been  handsome  in  the  time  of  her 
youth,  though  now  disfigured  by  drink  and  disease;  she 
had  been  willing  to  sin  in  any  fashion  that  came  to  her; 
she  had  been  without  scruple,  without  mercy,  without  re- 
morse ;  she  could  not  lay  to  her  charge  one  fault  of  the 
weakness  of  virtue,  whereby  she  had  deserved  less  the 
successes  of  vice.  Why  then  had  life  buficted,  and  pro- 
Fcribed,  and  scourged,  and  starved,  and  imprisoned  her, 
while  it  had  lavished  all  fair  things  upon  her  rival? 

She  did  not  remember  that  she  had  ouce  had  one  fault 
from  which  Conolis  had  ever  been  free: — with  all  her 
brute  nature  she  had  been  unwise  enough  to  love. 

She  had  loved  the  actor  Gerant  with  a  blind,  furious^ 
once  generous,  onco  unselfish,  passion,  that  had  borne  her 
ti>  wreck  and  ruin;  and  which,  when  it  had  iieen  caat 
flpide  upon  itself,  had  made  her  savage,  and  dull,  and 
brutalized,  and  cunning. 

Slie  had  been  at  one  time  his  devoted  mistress.  Tb» 
weaknetjH  had  brought  ite  vengeance.  She  dwelt  here  in 
Bqualor  iiud  horror,  in  Ignominy,  in  starvation :  it  wu 
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onlj  the  woman  who  liad  never  loved  aua^ht  sa^-e  nerself 

who  lived  iD  perpetual  ease,  perpetual  laughter,  perpetual 
delight. 

And  she  slew  the  little  creeping  mouae  in  the  Tio1ene«i 
ofhereo^^y.  When  life  has  become  uoutteraUly  horriUtej 
unutterably  irredeemable,  unutterably  hopeless,  it  fiuda 
its  oaly  luxury  iu  cruelty, 

A  l>eggar  can  wield  the  same  terror  over  bis  chained 
dog  as  iin  emperor  can  wield  over  hia  fettered  nation; 
the  equality  iu  dominion  has  its  sweetness  for  the  fallen, 

A  fox,  pursued  by  the  honnda,  once  turned  aside  as  it 
fled  for  its  life,  to  seize  a  barn-door  fowl  by  the  throat: — 
the  hunted  human  creature,  with  the  baying  of  the  law 
behind  it,  will  also  pause  in  its  flight  to  enjoy  the  sweet 
ien&e  of  power  that  lies  la  the  ttctioo  of  slaughter, 


CHAPTER    LXVIL 


The  den  above  that  which  the  woman  Lt^roux  tcnantefl 
in  this  hive  of  criminality — honeycombed  with  innunn^r- 
able  cells,  that  were  filled  with  wretched  famisht^d  idle- 
ness, or  with  the  industry  that  only  labors  for  guilty 
ends— was  occupied  by  an  old,  feeble,  sickly  man,  who 
was  by  trade  a  forger  of  false  coin.  Ho  was  a  tiniid 
creature,  who  trembled  if  a  leaf  blew  agaiuHt  him;  he 
scarcely  dared  to  pass  hia  portion  of  the  ba'^G  moruiy  I  hat 
ha  bad  worked ;  and  be  was  very  poor  and  miserable. 

It  had  not  always  been  thus  with  him;  there  had  bcun 
a  time  when  he  bad  been  a  dramatic  author  and  musical 
composer  of  no  mean  merit;  when  he  bad  henrd  Ih© 
sweet  music  of  public  applause;  when  the  fair  cyew  of 
actresses  ha<rsmiled  on  him-,  when  bi^  little,  slight,  airy, 
fantastic  pieces,  full  of  a  sparkling  mirth,  which  paHm?d 
as  wit,  had  been  very  popular  iu  Paris* 

There  had  been  a  time  when  the  world  had  held  for 
him  pieadure,  and  love,  and  ease,  and  yearts  of  brighl 
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foil  J,  and  cb  lid]  ike  glee,  and  ignorant  extravagnnce  ;  and, 
ia  a  certain  sense  also,  the  ebarmcd  delusions  of  fame. 

But  then,  on  that  time  had  followed  aaother,  when  the 
tastes  of  the  volatile  public  altered:  when  the  weather- 
cock of  popularity  no  longer  pointed  his  way ;  when  the 
Bame  audience  that  had  applauded  with  so  much  euthu- 
siasm,  hissed  with  equal  acerbity;  uot  because  there  was 
change  or  was  fault  iu  the  thing  that  he  gav^e  thorn,  but 
because  th*'y  bad  tired  of  it  themselves. 

And  then  he,  being  weak  and  heart-broken,   and  ill 
made  to  do  combat  with  the  stern  foes  of  censure  and 
ridicule,  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  had  suectimbed  to  hia 
fate,  aud  had  sunk  gradually  down,  step  by  step,  mtofl 
wretchfcdnesSj  and  at  length  into  crima 

He  never  ceased  to  abhor  the  evil  ways  to  which  he 
had  yoked  himself,  the  evil  comrade-ship  to  which  he  had 
become  bound.  He  was  never  anything  save  a  pitiful, 
trembling,  faint-hearted  servitor  of  sin  He  had  been 
harmless,  generous,  and  of  innocent  though  inordinate 
vanity,  in  the  season  of  bis  successes ;  he  was  scarcely 
more  harmful  now,  though  the  degradations  of  poverty 
had  driven  him  into  the  acceptation  of  crime.  For  the 
rest,  the  world  had  forgotten  even  his  name  ;  none  re^ 
mem  here  d  it,  save  when  some  rest  less  young  tyro  of  ihe 
theaters  turned  over  a  repertory  of  old  theatrical  pieces ; 
and  he  would  have  killed  himself  if  he  had  only  had 
the  courage  to  infiict  the  one  final,  unknown,  dreaded 
pang. 

As  he  sat  uow,  huddled  on  his  bed  of  straw,  and  shiver- 
iTig,  though  the  evening  was  gultry  and  full  of  storm,  h»\ 
beard  the  voices  below  him.  A  rat  had  gnawed  a  hold 
through  one  of  the  beams  of  the  floor;  and  through  the 
cbiak  the  sounds  ascended  distinctly  to  his  ear.  An 
instinct,  that  was  the  remnant  of  his  earlier  and  higher 
life,  moved  liim  to  plug  the  hole,  and  shut  out  the  sounds  j, 
but  as  he  was  about  to  thrust  a  piece  of  wood  in  it,  m* 
word  caught  his  ear  that  made  hUn  paoee,  and  listen 
eagerly.     The  word  was  Coriolis. 

He  had  been  at  the  height  of  his  own  renown  when 
the  yellow-haired  mistress  of  the  singer  Oerant  had  first 
appeared  to  the  world  of  Paris,    Her  first  effort  bad  been 
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made  in  one  of  his  own  sleoder,  graceful,  burletKiue** 
comic  operas.  He  remembered  the  ni^ht  so  well.  He 
had  the  name  of  Coriolis  interwoven  with  n.11  his  sweetest 
successes ;  and  in  a  fond  feeble  fashion  bo  had  loved  thia 
gay  creature  from  the  far  southern  sea*shore,  who  had 
mocked  him,  dazzled  him,  and  made  him  ridiculous  in  her 
boudoir,  but  who^  on  the  stage,  had  conceived  and  rt'p re- 
pented to  such  perfection  his  own  faocics*  In  bis  way 
be  bad  a  tenderness  for  her  yet ;  thougb  she  still  basked 
in  the  sunlight,  and  he  had  sunk  into  nethermost  dark- 
ness. 

Moreover,  a  few  years  earlier,  ere  he  had  lent  himself 
to  the  forgeries  wbteh  now  made  him  fearful  of  venturing 
out  in  the  daylight,  he  had  timidly  stolen  to  her  one  day, 
as  she  loitered  in  her  villa  gardens,  aud  i*ecalled  himself 
to  her  recollection,  and  l>egged  alms  of  her,  weeping  pite- 
ously  at  bis  own  abasement  as  he  did  so. 

Coriolis,  who  would  be  ver}^  generous  with  gold  not  her 
own,  and  liked  to  pla^-  patronage^  bad  been  good  to  him, 
fljid  given  him  the  contents  of  her  purse,  and  sent  her 
servants  to  him  with  choice  meats  and  wines;  and  be  had 
never  forgotten  these  gifts-  Be  bad  never  gone  to  her 
agajn^  for  some  touch  in  him  of  bis  better  life  had  made 
him  shrink  from  trading  on  a  liberality  that  had  so  will- 
ingly befrl ended  b i m .  Bn t  he  h ad  nc  ver  forgo t te  a.  T h ere- 
fore  he  listened  eagerly,  setting  bis  eyes  alsoio  the  rat^ 
hole,  and  peering  down  into  the  den  below, 

He  recognizeii  Tricotrin  ;  and  ho  heard  all  that  was 
spoken. 

And  he  remembered,  as  he  heard,  one  night  in  the  au- 
tumn of  a  year  that  had  long  died  out  from  his  memory, — 
one  night,  w^hen  he  had  been  full  as  poor,  but  not  as 
criminal  as  he  had  now  become,  and  could  move  as  be 
chose  among  his  fellow-men^t  liberty,  and  had  joined  the 
throng  of  a  Cafe  Chautaut;  all  the  old  inborn  love  of 
melody  that  be  possessed  urgiug  him  to  spend  one  of  bis 
lew  CO] ipcr- pieces  on  the  hearing  of  song.  Now,  bis  own 
music  had  almost,  by  that  time,  ceased  to  be  heard  in 
Paris;  it  had  not  possessed  the  etrength  ihatlivos;  it 
bad  caught  the  crowds  for  awhile,  but  had  speedily  died 
off  their  lips  and  their  ears.     Still,  here  and  thero  a 
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choruH,  a  burden,  a  snatch  of  its  tones,  was  sung-  by 
many  who  were  ig'Qorant  of  their  author;  and  this  ni^ht 
they  had  been  sung  at  the  caf6. 

He  had  h'steoed  to  theni  with  the  tears  hot  in  his  eyes ; 
and  at  the  light,  buoyant  mirth  of  their  melodies,  he  had 
seen  a  child  near  him  laugh,  and  clap  her  hands,  and 
move  with  delight  and  ecstatic  sympathy, 

Bhe  had  recalled  to  him  the  many  faces  that  he  had 
once  Been  reflect  his  harmonies  thus.  He  had  turned  to 
tier  as  it  ended,  and  asked  her,  gently,  *'  This  pleases  you?" 
She  had  answered,  *' Oh,  yes  I  I  never  heard  lovelier 
music  I''  and  he  had  felt  grateful  to  her.  The  people  had 
begun  hissing  the  song  as  old  ;  and  clamoring  for  a  oew 
favorite. 

He  had  noticed  the  child,  and  the  man  who  had  been 
with  her.  The  man  he  knew  by  slg^ht  as  a  friend  of  the 
artislSj  a  peripatetic  of  the  bouleYards,  an  ido!  of  the 
people;  and  he  had  asked  who  the  young  girl  was  that 
was  with  hitn.  '*  Oh,  that  is  only  Tricotrin^s  Waif,"  bad 
answered  the  painter  whom  be  had  questioned.  '*A 
foundling,  I  think  they  say ;— his  daoghter  most  likely." 

The  memory  of  that  night  came  back  to  him  as  be 
leaned  over  the  rat-<jhink,  watching  and  listening.  With 
the  subtle  penetration  which  the  suspicions  and  the  expO' 
dienta  of  his  present  mode  of  life  had  developed  io  him, 
he  connected  his  remembraQce  of  the  girl  who  had  then 
listened  to  hia  music,  with  the  inquiries  which  he  now 
heard  asked. 

"That  Waif  of  his  was  the  child  of  Coriolis,"  he  said 
to  himself,  where  he  cowered  on  the  floor.  "  Else  why 
should  be  ask  this  of  L^roui  now?  She  is  well  in  the 
world — that  is  all  be  will  tell  to  this  woman,  It  is  well 
with  her  ;  ehe  lives  in  happiness  then,  in  greatness  even, 
perhaps,  who  can  say?  Would  Coriolis  feel  aught  at 
that? — aught  of  regret  or  rejoicing? — if  she  knew  ?" 

The  soand  of  Tricotrin^a  footfall  as  it  passed  away 
down  the  crazy  stair;  the  sound  of  the  woman  voice  as 
it  raised  a  tempest  of  oaths  in  fierce  feud  with  her  neigh- 
*M}r;  the  sound  of  the  sulten  heat-drops  of  the  cnming 
tempest  beating  on  the  broken  roof;  the  souod  of  a  young 
child ^a  shrieks  as  some  one  beat  it  with  furious  blows  in 
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«  court  below ; — all  these  came  on  his  ear  where  be  8at 
by  the  ra1>bole,  huddled  in  his  rage,  and  thinkin^r, 

"Would  it  be  any  Bervice  to  tell  her  that  ber  chilti 
lives?"  was  the  thought  which  revolved  to  and  fro  in  hia 
feeble,  tired,  vacillating  mind.  And  the  huu^r  of  hia 
body,  and  the  esctreme  wretchedness  of  hia  estate,  made 
a  baser,  meaner,  lower  thought,  from  whose  coarseuesa 
and  geirishueBS  be  shrank,  intrude  itself,  and  twine  iu  with 
"  the  first. 

It  waa : — telling  her,  would  he  be  likely;  or  unlikely,  to 

receive  Bome  gratitude,  some  gift^  some  plate  of  food, 

^H       Bome  coin  of  gold  ? 

^- 
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A  MYRIAD  of  lights  were  glittering  under  the  trees  and 
op  on  the  waters,  in  the  place  where  the  sailor  of  Riviera 
had  fled,  as  from  a  devil,  from  the  face  of  the  woman 
who  had  dishonored  him. 

Gilded  gondolas  and  boats,  like  many-colored  shells, 
floated  over  the  little  lake.  Lanterns  of  every  hue  glowed 
and  beamed  under  the  braoches,  and  at  the  prows  of  the 
miniature  ves^lB.  Music,  and  laughter,  and  song,  and 
the  murmur  of  the  cascade  crossed  each  other  on  the 
etilly  night  air.  The  roll  of  carriages  sounded  ceaselessly 
through  the  darkness  of  the  avenues  hey  on  d.  In  the 
houses  on  the  lake  there  were  crowds  of  ^ay  idlers,  and 
of  women  in  their  richest  appareling,  jn&ting,  eating, 
making  love,  in  the  coarse  and  witless  fashions  of  modern 
dtssipatioQ.  There  were  color,  blaise,  luxury,  extra va- 
gance,  pleasure,  everywhere  ;  even  amid  the  de^^p,  green, 
quiet  woods,  where  ever  aud  anon  there  broke  tb**  chorus 
of  a  soog,  or  thore  flashed  the  sparklo  of  a  lamp,  f»r  there 
glistened  in  a  break  of  moonlight  the  hues  of  a  woman's 
robes 

In  one  of  those  little  caiques,  with  Chinese  laut^rna 
suspended  at  its  prow,  wan  a  woman  who  leaned  o^^r 
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the  ciisbians  of  the  boat's  side,  as  she  had  leaned  ov^r 
tho  balcony  of  her  manaion  to  watch  the  passage  of  the 
troops. 

A  glitter  of  green  and  silver  enfolded  her ;  there  were 
huge  gold  serpeotine  coils  upon  her  arms;  there  was  a 
won(J/oa3  bloom  of  art,  delicate  ag  any  sea^shelPa,  upoa 
her  faco;  she  was  smiling,  and  tiatening  to  a  lover.  In 
whose  hand  the  oar  rested  idly.  And  she  was  ponderia^ 
how  little  or  how  much  he  would  be  likely  to  pour  into 
the  bottomloss  pit  of  her  debts  ;  and  thinking  of  the  fla- 
vors of  oew  sauces,  and  of  the  strange  old  wine  a  prince 
had  sent  to  her;  and  of  aa  oriental  burnous,  all  inter- 
woven with  pearla  and  turquoises,  that  an  oriental  am- 
bassador had  given  her  at  her  asking;  and  of  a  toreh-Ht 
fete  wherewith  she  had  astonished  the  eyes  of  nobles  at 
her  villa  tho  night  previous. 

For  these  were  the  things  for  which  she  had  fled  from 
Bruno  ;  these  wero  tbo  thiogs  that  to  her  made  the  para- 
dise of  life ;  these  were  the  things  which  to  her  filled  the 
whole  soul  and  sense  of  a  woman  with  never-ending, 
ever-renewing  delight. 

To  Ninette,  the  gardener's  wife,  it  was  the  fatness  of 
fowls,  the  plenteouBness  of  broad,  the  ripe  abundance  of 
plums  and  of  gourds,  the  presence  of  many  gold  pieces 
in  the  earthen  pot  buried  under  the  apple-tree,  that  made 
the  measure  of  life's  perfect  peace.  To  Coriolia,  tho 
actress,  it  was  the  worth  of  the  emeralds  on  her  arras,  the 
cost  of  the  yellow  wines  in  her  ice-pails,  the  gigantic  size 
of  the  mirrors  in  her  aupper-room,  the  weight  and  worth 
of  her  lovers'  ability  to  bear  her  share  tn  their  fortQDea, 
To  Madame  de  Lira,  the  Duchess,  it  was  the  magnitude 
of  her  proud  estate,  ttwe  supremacy  of  her  power  at  th« 
courts  of  the  nations;  the  perleclion  of  her  diamonds, 
of  her  lace,  of  her  horseSj  of  her  palaces ;  the  €*xtont  of 
her  subjugation  of  all  the  coldest  and  haughtiest  that 
came  near  her  sway. 

But  it  was  the  objects  alone  that  differed;  the  passion 
in  ail  was  the  same;  the  one  dominant  feminine  passion 
to  possess,  to  surpass,  to  be  rich  in  the  possess  ion  a  of 
life,  to  be  content  with  the  sweetness  of  tho  senses.  Tho 
passions  that  kill  their  own  soulSf  and  make  tbem  kill 
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the  souls  of  their  lovers  and  of  their  children — strangling 
them  with  a  nooa«  of  satin,  stifling  them  on  a  b^d  of 
roses. 

The  boat  glided  across  the  lake  that  is  in  Bummer  so 
^ay  with  its  plaything  freight,  and  in  winter  so  gay  with 
the  evolutions  of  silver-heeled  ekatt^rs ;  the  spherical 
Chinese  lanterns  glowed  rosily  through  the  gloom;  the 
answering  laughter  of  challenged  friends  came  mirthfully 
across  the  water  from  other  lamp-lit  vessels;  the  little 
skiff  c^me  lightly  to  the  shore,  touched  by  acacia-branches. 
She  threw  aside  her  green  and  silver  covering,  and 
stepped  with  careless  feet  on  to  the  land,  and  went  up, 
still  with  laughter,  and  love-words,  and  malicious  jests, 
all  intermingled,  to  their  midnight  dinner  at  the  bouse 
beneath  the  trees. 

There  were  crowds  of  gaests,  of  equipages,  of  men 
and  women  sauntering  to  and  fro.  It  wos  niidsummer; 
the  theaters  were  about  to  close ;  foreigners  formed  the 
chief  part  of  the  throng  ;  but  there  were  still  thousands 
who  thought  nothing  so  well  became  those  balmy  nights 
hours  under  the  blue  starry  skies,  in  the  full  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  the  year,  as  colored  lanterns,  and  brandy, 
and  high'Seasoned  dishes,  and  loud  laughter,  and  music 
taken  from  the  Taverus,  and  women  begotten  on  the  Wal- 
purgis-Nacht. 

Out  of  the  gay,  amorous,  motley  crowd,  a  young  man 
glided,  and  came  to  the  side  of  Coriolie,  and  murmured 
In  her  ear. 

She  left  her  own  group,  and  went  with  him  up  the 
staircase  and  into  a  little  chamber  looking  on  the  wooden 
balcony  of  the  house:  a  chamber  all  gilding,  and  mirror, 
and  velvet,  aud  color,  filled  with  the  scent  of  burning 
perfumes. 

She  cast  herself  down  on  one  of  the  couches,  and 
folded  her  hands  on  its  carved  back,  and  looked  up  with 
her  blue  innocent  eyes. 

*' What  is  itf'^  she  asked. 

There  had  been  love  once  betwixt  this  man  and  woman: 
''love."  as  in  lack  of  better  language  that  is  called 
which  is,  nn  the  one  side,  a  youth's  ambition  to  be  named 
ill  the  moathfi  of  gossipera  with  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
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Diost  Qotorious  women  of  her  day;  and  is,  on  the  other, 
an  adventttres&^B  amusement  in  entangling  and  deBpoiling 
the  boy  who  in,  for  the  hour,  as  a  gold-mine  to  her  pil- 
laging hand^.  There  had  been  thiB  Love  betwixt  them; 
hnt,  when  its  season  had  passed,  there  had  come  neither 
alienation  nor  distrn&t. 

Neither  had,  in  love,  ever  believed  the  other-,  but  each 
had  served  the  other,  love  having  passed,  with  as  much 
BJnceriiy  as  was  possible  to  their  natures.  He  had  been, 
indeed,  a  child  in  years  to  her,  but  she  had  found  him  no 
child  in  eubtletj.  She  had  seen  that  it  was  best  to  b* 
well  with  him,  a  pretty  snake,  that  had  learned  how  to 
Bting  mortally  ere  he  had  reached  maturity.  He  had 
Been  that  this  woman,  without  principle,  or  conscience, 
or  weaknesft  of  any  sort,  save  the  weakness  of  her  own 
vanity,  could  serve  him  in  faehions  wherein  be  often 
needed  service.  They  had  been  friends  ever,  in  that  un- 
acknowledged bondage  to  each  other  which  the  knowl* 
edge  of  mutual  gin  and  mutual  uB«  niakea  binding  and 
inviolate  on  those  who  smUe  at  oaths  and  laugh  at  loy- 
alty. 

Leaning  ag-ainst  the  window,  he  answered  her  now  : 

"You  know  the  Duchess  de  Liri^r* 

A  steel"! ike  glitter  came  into  the  blue  serenity  of  her 
watching  eyes. 

"By  sight— yes." 

"  My  good  Coriolisl^you  only  can  know  duchesses  by 
sight.  The  gulf  is  so  wide  betwixt  your  practices  and 
theirs  1  You  seem  to  hate  her  by  that  look ;  do  you,  and, 
if  so,  why?" 

"  I  hate  them  all  ?^why  1— pooh  1  how  can  1  tell  ?  1 
hate  them^ust  as  cats  hate  dogs — so  I  The  di>g  goe« 
grandly  past  as  if  no  cats  were  in  esistence,— M*eH  I  the 
cat  spits  and  scratches  just  to  show  it  is  not  safe  to  ignore 
her,  even  though  he  may  be  a  dog,  legally  registered  and 
iionored  by  men,  while  she  is  down  in  the  law  as  vermin, 
and  can  only  mouse  for  a  livingl" 

"You  are  very  candid." 

Coriolis  laughed  again,  her  rich,  Ugbt-hearted^  coti- 
lemptuous  laughter. 

"  X  always  am.    X  do  not  mind  being  a  cat  at  all;  it  ii 
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generally  well  with  cats,  Tbey  get  the  cream,  and  tbe 
butter,  and  the  warm  fire,  and  the  soft  cushioua,  if  they 
get  them  Borreptitiously ;  now  your  dog, — if  it  be  legal- 
izedj  it  IS  taxed  and  muzzled,  and  if  it  have  a  place  io  the 
lawSp  it  has  seldom  bones  in  it«  platter  1  Aa  for  the 
'grandes  dames^ — pshaw!  they  are  only  copies  of  ua ; 
they  copy  our  slangs  our  costume,  our  manners,  every 
one  of  our  amusements  I  One  always  scorns  a  replica! 
Add  now  and  then  they  give  one  a  look^ — ah  I— a  look  in 
the  passages  of  the  opera,  in  the  crowd  of  the  carriage- 
drive,  the  dog's  look  at  the  cat,  see  you ;  and  then  one 
could  kill  them  I  As  for  this  de  Lir&r— -tliis  daintiest  of 
duchesses  I — 1  have  hated  her  ever  since  she  was  first 
pointed  out  to  me  years  ago  at  the  theater.  She  looks  so 
insolent,  so  co!d,  eo  arrogantly  weK-content  I  The  other 
day  a  roae  fell  from  my  balcony  into  ber  carriage — ouf  I 
ehe  cast  it  from  her  as  though  it  were  plagae-stricken  I 
She  shall  eat  of  that  rose  someway  ere  long;  and  it  shall 
be  death  to  her  I" 

A  look  of  cruel  meaning  passed  over  the  mirthful  dent 
radiance  of  her  seraphic  face,  changing  all  its  happy  in- 
difference, its  sea-shell  bloom.  It  was  scarcely  ever  that 
this  bitter  passion  disturbed  the  easy  sunny  tempera- 
ment natural  to  her,  but  she  had  the  feline  instincts  in 
her.  She  could  resent^  and  wait,  and  deal  her  vengeance 
with  sure  aim. 

He  smiled  • 

"You  hflvij  studied  this  duchess  well^  it  would  seem," 
he  said  to  her.     '^  Do  you  see  no  likeness  in  her  ?" 

"No." 

She  saw  none;  she  was  not  swift  to  combine  indica- 
tions; ar}d  she  had  that  curious  torpor  of  the  imaginative 
powers  which  appears  so  often  to  characterize  those  whose 
career  ilea  in  the  embodiment  on  the  stage  of  the  imagina- 
tions of  others. 

'*  Think  twice,"  he  urged,  softly. 

She  obeyed  him,  ruffling  her  pretty  yellow  hair  as  her 
habit  was  in  the  torment  of  thought,  and  beating  rest- 
lessly with  her  fan  on  the  gilded  wood  of  her  sofa.  She 
did  not  see,  she  did  not  guess;  the  resemblance  which 
bftd  suSiced  for  tbe  coarse  hatred  of  the  dairy  woman,  ax\d 
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fgr  tbe  Butitle  intuition  of  the  Athenian,  escaped  het 
Coriolis  had  lived  without  thought^  and  she  had  litUa 
power  of  mental  conception 

"  Thiiik  twice,"  he  urged,  once  more,  "of  a  straj  bird 
that  once  eacaped  you  and  me!" 

SJie  started. 

"  What  I  what  1     Tbe  child  Yiva  I" 

'■Yea— the  child  Vivftl" 

**  It  13  impoaaible  t  This  woman  is  an  aristocrat  by 
birth  I " 

'*  By  marriage  only.  The  duchess  who  cast  out  your 
rose  from  her  carriage  iB  the  foundiing  who  befooled  and 
escaped  us  both  at  oocc.'^ 

Ooriolis  gazed  at  him  with  utter  unbelief. 

**  It  19  impossible,"  she  cried,  afresh;  **  she  came  from 
nortb  Europe,  the  daughter  of  noble  people.  She  was  au 
orphan  in  her  infancy,  and  was  adopted  by  their  friend, 
the  old  dead  duchess — so  the  story  runs,  as  I  have  heard; 
and  that  man — half-fool,  half- hermit — married  her " 

'*  Oh,  yee,  he  married  her.  I  do  not  deny  that.  She 
IB  all  that  he  could  make  her,  and — she  has  forgotten  that 
she  was  over  anything  else.  Novertheloas,  it  is  true. 
This  magaificent  Cleopatra  is  the  young  fool  that  fooled 
us.  How  have  I  learned  this  ? — ^never  mind  bow,  at  first, 
When  I  saw  her,  I  knew  her ;  just  one  look  on  the  stairs, 
and  I  read  her  face,  and  she  mine.  We  have  met  with 
courtesy,  parted  with  compliment;  my  lady  is  almost  as 
fine  aa  actress  as  you  I  But  I  know,  aud  she  knows  that 
I  know.  Do  you  think  sbe  has  slept  in  peace  one  hour 
Bince  ?     I  do  not  I 

"  I  should  have  only  suspicion  in  tbe  stead  of  certainty^ 
save  for  one  false  step  of  hers.  It  is  this.  It  seems  a 
year  since  sbe  dismissed  a  steward  of  her  late  lord's  from 
his  rule  at  Lird.  He  had  been  trusted,  respected^  well 
treated  by  the  family  for  near  thirty  years,  but^ — he  dis^ 
pleased  miladi.  These  hereditary  sovereigns  are  so  used 
to  implicit  submission,  they  cannot  brook  disotrndience  I 
He  ditfercd  with  her,  and  neglected  a  com  maud;  she  gave 
him  hh  dismissal — carelessly,  as  she  would  have  brushed 
i^ff  a  fly  1 

"  Tho  old  man  took  it  ill     But  fair  spoilfid  womea 
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never  beed  how  tlicy  make  sucb  an  enemy.  People  I 
have,  who  are  ekillfulj  told  me  this  when  I  bade  them 
gather  all  histories  of  miladi'a  victorious  reign.  The  old 
man  dwells  now  io  I'aria  witb  his  boo,  a  jewelor.  I  have 
eeen  him.  You  can  believe  how  little  love  he  bears  to 
tbia  new  mistress,  who  banished  him  from  a  thirty  years^ 
well-feathered  nest  because  be  combated  one  out  of  her 
tiiousand  caprices. 

"  Witb  soniepersuaeion,  and  some  payment,  I  got  the 
truth  from  him-  lie  toM  me,  when  I  asked  him  atraif^blly 
if  it  were  not  so,  that  she  was  what  1  thought.  Tbero 
had  been  only  three  persons  of  the  whole  Lirk  household 
who  had  known  whence  she  came — ^himself,  his  wife,  and 
one  of  their  sons,  who  was  chasseur  to  the  duchess.  AH 
three  were  devoted  to  tbeir  master,  and  would  have 
perished  rather  than  have  displeased  or  babbled  of  hira. 
The  wife  and  son  both  died  some  years  since;  the  old 
man  only  lived,  to  be  subject  to  all  the  vagaries  of  bis 
new  mistress's  will  She  dismissed  him;  and  the  thorn 
rankled  in  him,  Miladi  was  wise  when  she  turned  him 
away  ;  those  servile  worms  never  turn  I  Well  I — you  see 
I  speak  on  no  fancy ;  I  tell  you  a  fact  This  woman  who 
gives  you  a  'dog's  look'  on  the  opera-staira,  this  great 
lady  who  flings  your  rose  into  the  dust,  this  d  ache  as  who 
goes  to  stare  at  you  as  a  spectacle,  is  Tricotrin's  Waif  and 
Stray — is  the  baby  Viva,  who  has  proved  herself  wittier, 
wiser,  keener  in  the  strife  of  life  than  you  I" 

Coriolis  heard  him,  breathless,  and  with  her  hands  tight 
clinched*  The  treacherous^  murderous  glitter  i&  ber  for- 
get-me-not-hued  eyes  grew  colder  and  more  brilliant;  the 
soft  curves  of  her  mouth  straightened  and  grew  hard  ;  the 
laughter  on  her  lips  was  merciless.  Scathing,  mocking 
words  of  hiitred  rusbed  to  her  utterance.  It  was  bitter 
as  gall  to  ber — tbia  thing  that  ho  told. 

That  child  who  had  once  gazed  at  her  with  such  rapt 
admiratioDi  that  little  bobemian  in  her  red  gipsy  homi, 
that  nameless  creature  that  she  had  played  witb,  a»d 
dressed  up,  and  tossed  sweetmeats  to,  In  careless  patron* 
age,  that  young  fool  who  had  fallen  so  readily  into  her 
nets,  and  who  had  worshiped  her  as  some  divine  being, 
was  now  this  liangbty  woman,  this  superb  patrician,  tbia 
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man,  Tricolrin  I  did  not  <}oabt  what  I  heard ;  more- 
over, I  was  scarcely  in  the  country — I  lived  chiefly  at  the 
Austrian  court — I  was  soon  consoled.  I  soon  forgpt  her 
existence,  although  I  did  not  forget " 

"That  you  would  have  your  vengeance  one  day  on 
the  man,  if  the  girl  had  perished,"  said  Coriolis,  with  a 
certain  impatience  of  his  discourse.  "  No  I  we  forget  to 
love  very  rapidly  :  but  I  doubt  if  we  ever  forget  to  hate 
as  long  as  there  is  any  breath  in  us  1  Then  you  believe 
that  when  she  fled  from  us,  and  disappeared  from  her 
garret,  she  went  in  all  honor  to  those  Lirii  ?" 

"  I  do  not  believe.  I  know,"  he  made  answer :  and 
recounted  to  her  all  that  the  steward  had  told  him,  which 
was  a  simple  history  enough,  and  essentially  truthful. 

Coriolis  heard  him,  still  impatiently;  beating  her  fan 
upon  the  gilding,  loosening  and  tightening  the  gold  coils 
on  her  wrists,  leaning  restlessly  out  over  the  wooden  rail 
of  the  gallery,  and  breaking  off  the  white  clematis  buds 
and  throwing  them  out  into  the  moonlit  shadowy  gulf 
below. 

She  could  doubt  no  longer :  and  where  the  rays  of  a 
lamp  from  above  caught  her  face,  and  made  bright  the 
gleam  of  the  eyes  and  the  smile,  both  were  cruel  as  men 
never  are  cruel — cruel  with  the  cold,  slow,  wakeful,  death- 
less, unsparing  hate  of  a  woman. 

For  some  moments  when  he  had  ceased  to  speak  she 
was  silent;  only  the  rapid  working  of  her  hand,  as  it 
tore  up  the  stars  of  the  clematis,  and  scattered  them  out 
on  to  the  darkness,  told  the  fret  and  the  rage  of  her  soul 

Suddenly  she  flashed  her  glance  on  him. 

"Look  you  I"  she  said,  between  her  set  teeth,  with  a 
violence  he  had  never  seen  wake  from  under  her  sunny 
indiflerence.  "I  might  have  been  greater  than  she,  once. 
Auatole  was  all  mine ;  a  fool  who  adored  me,  and  who 
was  in  my  power,  and  who  would  have  wedded  me,  all 
prince  though  he  was,  because  I  know  -so  much, — so 
much  that  he  feared  the  world  ever  should  know  1  And 
1  lost  all  that  because  I  was  the  wife  of  the  madman  who 
died  at  my  feet, — on  my  stage, — this  winter-time  only, 
while  this  duchess  of  yours  sat  on  high  and  looked  on  I 
I  had  as  much  beauty  as  she, — ah,  God,  there  was  do 
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\hm^  on  earth  so  fair  as  I  was  ! — I  had  in  me  tbe  bloud 
of  the  noblesse;  I  had  the' skill  that  holds  a  populacts 
epell-bouud  J  I  had  the  charm  that  drives  men  lo  mad- 
ness. And  yet  this  bastard,  found  stray  in  a  thicket,  is 
throned  in  honor  because  she  had  the  wit  to  be  earlier 
faithless  than  1 1 — this  nameless  thing  who  was  reared  on 
the  bread  of  an  old  peasant's  alms  passes  uie  by  in  the 
passages  of  the  opera-house  with  the  cold  calm  of  the 
aristocrat  who  does  not  even  deign  to  perceive  that  such 
women  as  I  are  near,  though  the  same  hands  make  our 
robes,  the  same  workers  fashion  our  jewels,  the  same 
parses  feed  our  fancies,  the  same  lips  caress  our  cheeks  I" 

In  the  passionate  utterance  of  the  words,  Coriolis  was 
transformed ;  she  was  fof  one  solitary  moment  of  her 
actual  life  possessed  and  moved  by  the  emotions  which 
she  so  long  had  counterfeited  on  the  stage. 

Her  eye  gleamed,  her  mouth  trembled,  her  voice  rang, 
under  the  inspiration  of  hatred,  and  envy,  and  of  a  vague 
shame  that  fought  against  her  lifcslong  repulsion  of  it ; 
some  feeling  wakened  in  this  careless,  callous,  mindless 
thing,  some  inarticulate  pain  stirred  in  her  and  found 
voice. 

It  was  low,  it  was  venomous,  it  was  born  of  envy,  and 
bitterness,  and  many  an  tivil  thing;  but  it  was  pain, — the 
first  that  Coriolis  liad  t^ver  known,  save  that  which  had 
dully  smote  her  cooscleucc  on  the  night  when  a  dead 
sailor  lay  in  the  house  by  the  theater  with  a  knot  of  sea- 
grasses  and  a  woman^s  azure  ribbon  on  his  breast. 

ITe  who  heard  her  now  had  perception  of  this;  but  no 
pity.  He  mused  how  best  this  would  further  his  own 
desires, 

*' Well,"  he  said,  slowly;  "well^ — if  yoa  have  this 
against  her,  you  can  repay  it  now*" 

"How  so?"  she  muttered,  restlessly,  breaking  down 
the  clematis  flowers.  *'  How  eaa  that  ever  be  ?  She  is 
what  she  is  by  law,  you  say;  how  can  one  touch  her,  or 
despoil  her,  or  hurl  her  down  ?''* 

He  leaned  over  the  wooden  raiKng  by  her  side,  and 
looked  down  into  tho  gray  soft  night  shadow  broken  with 
gleams  of  color  and  rays  of  light  where  the  people  moved 
below* 
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"  You  can  do  none  of  these ;  true.     Her  pOBHeB^iona, 

her  titles,  h^r  dignities  she  must  keep  all  her  life  throng^h, 
But  jou  cau  do  almost  as  much  as  thou^^^b  yoo  stripped 
her  of  theatj ;  you  can  make  her  subject  to  the  world's 
contempt  Yo\x  can  fling  her  atory  to  the  bounds  of 
slander,  you  can  give  all  the  women  whom  &he  has  rivaled 
a  poisoned  dagger  against  her  \  you  can  leave  her  in  soli- 
tude among  her  splendor," 

Coriolis  gave  a  fierce  gesture  of  deniah 

**  If  we  leavr  her  her  riches  and  her  titles,  we  leave  her 
1  herd  of  lovers,  a  crowd  of  friends  I  Does  the  world  ever 
forsake  what  can  feaat  itf " 

"That  i&  true.  Nevertheless,  you  can  deal  her  such 
bitteraeBs  that  she  will  he  lonelier  in  her  eminence  than 
any  famished  beggar  that  has  ever  asked  her  alma.  She 
loves  at  last ; — she  is  again  about  to  wed  i- — one  breath 
of  disgrace  cast  on  her,  and  the  man  she  worships  will  let 
her  die  rather  than  ever  trust  her  with  his  honor." 

Coriolis  looked  quickly  up:  her  eyes  caught  their  look 
from  him,  her  mouth  laughed  with  rnthleea  joy,  her  breath 
came  eagerly- 

"Ah  1  that  is  well  put.     This  man  is — —  ?'* 

"Estmere." 

She  laughed  softly  still,  under  her  breath. 

*'  I  see  1  I  see  1  How  strange  it  is  I  Yet  if  he  love  her 
will  he  care  ?    Men  are  such  fools  1" 

"  For  her  story  ?  No,  But  for  her  shame  he  will  leave 
her  forever," 

"  Her  shame  1    What  is  it  ?" 

nia  smile  watj  slow  aod  very  full  of  meaning,  as  he 
aiiswci*ed  her. 

•'  Forj^ive  me ;  but — can  we  not  say  she  was  once  be- 
neath your  roof?  you  see  ?" 

3he  crushed  a  snowy  cluster  of  the  clematis  blossom 
violently  in  her  palm,  aad  flung  it  forth  into  the  gloom, 
and  laughed  still, — with  her  teeth  hard  set,  and  a  warmth 
of  sudden  color  on  her  face. 

"I  see,"  she  murmcr'^d  back  to  him.  "  Tea.  It  will 
gerve — it  will  serve  1  She  lies  in  the  hollow  of  your 
hfinda  ;  and — ouly  the  other  day,  I  thought  if  I  could  sefl 
\w\'  mount  the  guillotine  I  For  e}he  threw  my  yellow  roue 
»n  the  dudt — in  the  dust  under  he\  carri age- w heels  1*' 
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CHAPTER  LXIX 
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Aa  the  light  silvery  robes  of  Coriolm  swept  tbroagh 

4wr  moonlit  garden  toward  dawn,  a  frail  tremulous  era  at- 
tire,  hiding  beneath  the  myrtles  and  hydrangeas^  stole 
forth  and  touched  her  timidly, 

'*  Madelon — Madame — m,aj  I  have  one  word  with 
you  V 

She  turned  and  gazed  at  him  in  gurpriae-  None  sa^^e 
those  who  had  known  her  in  her  earliest  jeare  ever  called 
her  by  that  name. 

"  It  is  you,  Fleurua  I  Hiding  there  like  a  thief  I  What 
is  it  you  want  ?  money  ?" 

He  quivered  a  little.  The  time  had  been  when  his  aid 
and  bis  heart  had  been  passionately  eraved  by  the  young, 
unknown,  ambitious  mistress  of  the  actor  Girant. 

"  I  am  no  better  than  a  thief,"  he  whispered.  "Still,  I 
do  not  come  for  alms.  1  come  to  tell  you  something  that 
may  be  of  service.     For  the  sake  of  the  past ^' 

His  voice  broke  down.  That  past  was  so  sweetf  so 
irrevocable,  so  utterly  forgotten  by  the  world  1  She 
siniled,  and  careleasly  motioned  him  to  follow  her  through 
the  glass  doors  of  a  lighted  chamber  that  looked  on  the 
gardens. 

"  Speak  quickly/'  she  said,  casting  herself  on  a  coueb, 
"  I  am  tired,  and  It  is  almost  dayliglit  1  wilt  do  what  I 
cuo  for  you — short  of  reviving  your  little  operas  I" 

He  winced  under  the  contemptuous  laugh.  Those 
slight  J  airy,  sparkling,  world- forgot  ten  pieces  had  been 
the  6tep pi ng-s tones  to  her  fame  I 

**  It  is  not  xhat,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  "  It  is — do  you 
ever  think  of  your  child  ?'' 

Her  eyes  opened  in  amaze- 

*'  What  child  ?"  she  muttered. 

''The  child  of  Jean  Bruno." 

8he  started  slightly,  arnd  her  face  clouded 
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"  Fool  I  what  do  yoa  talk  about  ?"  she  said,  with  iin 
patient  contempt.     "A  child  dead  a  score  years  ago  1" 

"  She  is  not  dead " 

"  She  is.  What  are  yoU  driving  at? — I  do  not  under 
stand — speak  out  plainly/' 

"  I  do.  She  never  died.  She  lived  to  womanhood-* 
she  lives  still " 

"  That  is  folly  !  What  impostor  has  cheated  yoa  into 
this  nonsense  ?  Why  do  you  bring  these  stupid  things 
up  ? — I  hate  them.     They  make  me  feel  old  I'' 

A  certain  sense  of  remorse  stole  on  her.  She  had 
never  thought  of  this  child  twenty  times  in  as  many 
years ;  but  she  thought  of  it  now,  as  she  had  last  looked 
on  it,  asleep  in  its  boat-shaped  cradle,  with  a  plume  of 
sea-weed  in  one  hand,  and  its  fair  curls  tumbled  and  tossed 
in  the  summer  heat. 

The  wretched  Fleurus  was  frightened ;  he  had  hoped 
to  pleasure  her. 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,"  he  murmured.  "  I  thought  you 
might  wish  to  know.  And  all  is  so  well  with  her,  they 
Bay " 

*'  Who  say  ?"  she  said,  fiercely,  for  the  bitter  passions 
awakened  in  her  that  night  were  still  in  the  ascendant. 
**  You  are  a  fool,  and  have  been  told  some  ludicrous  lie 
to  chicane  you.  Who  has  been  talking  to  you  of  these 
by-gone  things  ?    Answer  me  1" 

And  he  told  her :  omitting  no  word  that  he  had  heard 
by  stealth  in  his  garret  at  Chaumont.  Coriolis  listened, 
with  a  tempestuous  shadow  on  her  face,  and  her  eyes  by 
turns  incredulous,  contemptuous,  startled,  angered,  and 
wondering.  She  felt  neither  joy  nor  sorrow ;  she  was 
only  moved  by  a  restless  sense  of  impatience  against 
these  thiag^s  of  her  long-buried  past,  that  would  thus 
arise  and  pursue  her,  and  force  her  to  think,  and  remem- 
ber, and,  in  a  vague  sense,  to  regret. 

In  a  vain,  gay,  childish  fashion  she  had  been  pleased 
with  her  infant's  beauty.  She  had  been  amused  to  put 
its  fair  face  and  limbs  in  contrast  with  the  brown  sun- 
burnt children  of  the  neighboring  cabins ;  she  had  been 
willing  to  toy  with  it,  and  be  painted  with  it  as  Veoua 
dnd  Love,  Mary  and  Christ,  by  traveling  painters.     But, 
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in  a  sense,  also,  sbo  had  hated  it  a3  an  emblem  of  he* 
bondage,  as  a  type  of  her  obscnrlty,  as  a  constant  re* 
minder  of  the  passion  of  which  she  waa  so  uautterablj 
impatieut  She  had  forsaken  it  willingly;  Bhe  had  nev^ei 
thought  twice  of  its  fate.  She  listened  in  indifference, 
touched  with  anger,  azid  with  acorn- 

''Sol"  she  said,  with  a  laugh  that  waa  bitter;  "ths 
woman  lied  to  G6rant,  and  Qerant  Hed  to  me,  and  the 
child  was  left  to  grow  up  a  living  lie — if  yonr  tale  be 
true.  Well  I  that  id  aH  v^ery  fitting  as  the  world  goeSp 
She  ought  to  have  prospered.     Where  in  she  now  ?" 

"  Ah  I  that  IS  more  than  I  can  tell.  The  man  did  not 
tell  that  to  Li6roux." 

"  But  who  is  tho  man  ?     Yon  saw  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him.  He  is  a  bohemian.  The  people 
care  for  him.     They  call  him  Tricotrin." 

"My  God  I" 

The  cry  of  habit  broke  from  lips  which  ever  mocked  in 
their  sport  at  all  deity  and  all  faith.  She  rose  impetu- 
ously from  ber  indolent  rest;  there  was  a  look  on  her 
face  that  terrified  the  timid  soul  of  the  old  dramatist. 

*'You  lie  I''  she  cried,  with  that  ferocity  which  had 
only  arisen  in  her  that  night,  transforming  all  her  soft, 
gay  grace.  "Ton  lie  I  Yon  are  sent  here  to  blind  me 
with  thia  story,  to  disarm  me  against  her,  to  seal  my  lips 
as  to  her  past!  He  baa  pat  hia  wretched  stray  thing  on 
high  among  princes ;  and  becaose  I  know  and  can  ruin 
>er,  he  aenda  you  to  baffle  me,  and  unnerve  me  with  this 
fable  about  Bruno^s  child.  You  are  his  tool — his  muuth- 
piece^confess  it  I  This  is  a  wretched,  senseless,  base- 
less lie ! -" 

The  old  man  quailed  before  her  j  bewildered  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  her  meaning. 

"  As  Heaven  is  my  witness,"  be  cried,  desperately,  "  J 
tell  yon  the  simple  truth.  I  have  never  spoken  with  him 
in  all  my  life.  And  as  for  her — I  know  not  what  »be  is; 
whether  princess  or  beggar.  It  seemed  bitter  to  him; 
and  only  frcishly  learned  by  him.  I  tell  you  only  that 
which  I  heard.  Why  do  you  doubt,  only  because  I  have 
iaid  the  man's  name  f  You  did  not  seem  to  doubt  white 
I  told  you.     You  seemed  to  know  that  it  was  to  the 
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woman  Leroox  that  G^rant  gave  the  child  when  yon  fled 
with  him." 

"  Silence  I"  hissed  Coriolis.  "  What  if  I  knew—what 
if  I  knew  ?  I  thought  the  child  dead.  I  believed  the 
tale  that  they  told  me.  Why  have  yon  stirred  my  belief? 
Why  have  you  brought  me  this  accursed  truth  now  f 
Why  have  you  not  told  me  this  thing  either  sooner  or 
later?  She — she — that  woman  who  loathes  me,  that 
creature  I  hate,  is  the  child  that  I  bore,  and  suckled,  and 
held  to  sleep  in  my>bosom  I  The  daughter  of  Bruno  that 
cold  empress,  who  passes  me  by  in  the  height  of  a  great 
lady's  scorn  I  Ah,  devil  I — ^beast ! — ^that  you  are  to  have 
told  me !  Out  of  my  sight — out  of  my  house !  or  I  will 
give  your  body  to  the  tribunals,  and  your  soul  to  hell,  if 
a  hell  there  be!  Oflf — do  you  hear  me?  My  child — 
mine  I  Great  Heaven,  if  only  you  had  held  your  peace 
for  one  day  later  I" 

The  miserable  Flenrus,  gathering  his  rags  about  him, 
gazed  at  her  trembling  still,  but  with  a  dignity  in  his 
look,  a  passionless  rebuke  in  his  eyes. 

"I  might  have  known  it,"  he  said,  slowly.  "The 
woman  who  dishonors  her  husband,  forsakes  her  lovers, 
and  forgets  her  friends,  can  have  nothing  of  womanhood 
left  in  her  save  its  passions  and  its  cruelties.  I  have  told 
you  the  truth ;  seek  Leroux  if  you  doubt." 

And  without  another  word  he  turned  and  passed 
away. 

When  the  morning  came,  a  dead  body  was- found  floa^ 
ing  in  the  river  above  Surennes,  in  which  none  of  those 
who  saw  it  recognized  the  man  whose  melodies  once  had 
echoed  from  all  the  laughing  crowds  of  Paris. 

Coriolis  stood  motionless  where  he  had  left  her ;  she 
had  no  memory  of  him,  she  was  paralyzed  by  the  truth 
which  had  come  to  her  from  his  lips.  She  strove  to  doubt, 
but  she  could  not.  Truth  for  once  was  stronger  than  this 
fair  liar,  whose  art  it  had  been  through  so  many  years  to 
breathe  life,  and  substance,  and  power,  into  the  falsehoods 
of  fictitious  woes,  fictitious  joys,  fictitious  passions. 

That  vague  horror  which  had  moved  her  when  her 
husband  had  fallen  lifeless  at  her  feet,  returned  on  her 
now.     She  did  not  feel  remorse,  nor  regret,  nor  yearning, 
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nor  shame.  But  she  felt  fear^ — a  Bhapeless  and  nameleaa 
fear,— a  fear  of  her  own  sins. 

In  her  lighted  chamber,  in  her  festal  robea,  in  all  tho 
gay  costly  glitter  of  her  sutnmer'night's  apparuliuf^,  she 
stood  cold,  numb,  stricken — appalled  by  the  specters  of 
her  past. 

There  was  not  in  her  tenderness,  or  pity^  or  repent- 
ance. There  had  been  no  place  for  them  in  the  aupreme 
egotisms  of  her  youth ;  there  could  be  no  place  for  them 
in  Ltie  seared  senaualitiea  of  her  maturityt  She  h^d  ut^vtM* 
lored  aught  save  herself.  Husband,  or  lover,  or  child, 
bad  never  been  more  to  her  than  the  flower  worn  iu  her 
bosom  one  day,  to  be  tossed  aside  unremombered  the  next 
She  hated  with  deadliest  bate  the  woman  who  had  passed 
by  her  with  that  cold  disdain,  who  had  thrown  her  rose 
into  the  dust  of  the  street  with  that  gesture  of  loathing' 
aversion  : — hated  her  but  the  more  because  the  tie  of  this 
close  union  was  between  them,  because  the  blood  of 
Bruno  flushed  those  scornful  lips,  because  those  eyes  that 
had  swept  over  her  iu  that  chill  scorn  were  eyes  which 
once  had  smiled  in  hers  the  dreaming  smile  of  infancy. 

She  hated  her  but  the  more;  she  had  cried  out  in  her 
fury  against  the  accident  which  had  revealed  this  truth 
to  her  ere  her  vengeance  had  struck  its  blow  \  she  had  no 
mercy  in  her  heart,  no  yearning  for  the  pardon  of  the 
creature  she  had  wronged, — only  hate,  bate — the  bitter- 
ness of  hate,  for  the  little  child  she  had  forsaken  wben  it 
had  been  sleeping  in  the  hot  summer  noon  down  by  the 
southern  shore,  as  for  the  superb  patrician  who  had  8mit> 
ten  her  with  the  pang  of  dishonor  by  a  look  Yet  there 
was  that  in  the  horror  of  this, — their  mutual  fate,— which 
daunted  and  terrified  even  her  hard,  light,  wanton  nature. 
There  was  that  in  this  destiny  which  brought  her  face  to 
face  with  the  guilt  of  her  earliest  youth,  that  froze  tho  life 
even  in  this  frivolous,  inconsistent,  mindless,  merciless 
courtesan. 

In  this  very  chamber  she  had  spread  her  nets  for  the 
unwarlness  of  innocenae,  and  tempted  the  guileless  faith 
that  saw  in  bcr  such  divinity,  and  sought  to  draw  liown 
to  destruction  this  soilless  life  that  bad  sprung  ftuui  her 
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owQ,  as  the  purity  of  the  Iotas  springs  from  the  corrap- 
tion  of  the  river. 

She  had  been  the  temptress  of  her  danghter^s  souL 

A.nd  there  was  that  in  the  unnatural  horror  of  her  sin 
which  overcame  her,  and  was  stronger  than  all  her  lev  ity 
and  all  her  wit,  and  cowed  her  with  a  ghastly  sense  of 
crime  that  made  her  crouch  as  beaten  hounds  croach  to 
the  lash.  She  had  no  fear  of  chastisement,  no  fear  of  a 
future  life,  no  fear  of  man  or  God ;  but  this  at  length  she 
feared, — the  infamy  of  her  past. 

Suddenly  she  started,  and  looked  up  at  a  clock  above 
her  ;  it  was  not  yet  dawn. 

"  There  may  be  time — it  is  a  chance,"  she  murmured, 
and  she  threw  her  cashmeres  over  her,  and  bade  them 
bring  forth  her  night-horses  once  more,  and  drive  back 
whence  she  had  come. 

There  was  scarce  a  league  betwixt  her  gardens  and 
the  park-gates  of  Boulogne.  They  took  her  swiftly  as 
the  winds.  In  the  house  by  the  lake  there  were  still 
lights,  and  music,  and  noise,  and  carriages  rolling  away 
in  the  gray  of  the  breaking  morning.  The  last  embers 
of  its  revelries  still  glowed. 

She  alighted  and  moved  toward  it,  her  eyes  glancing 
hither  and  thither ;  a  group  of  men  and  women,  wild 
with  hot  wines  and  mad  vice,  reeled  out  in  the  soffc 
shadows,  chanting  boisterously  a  chorus  of  a  new  opera : 
she  saw  among  these  rioters  the  one  whom  she  needed, 
and  went  among  them  and  drew  him  away.  He  was 
not  drunk  like  his  companions ;  he  understood  and  obeyed 
her.  He  went  passively  where  she  led, — into  solitude, 
under  the  trees  by  the  lake.  They  were  as  utterly  alone 
as  though  they  had  stood  in  the  heart  of  a  western  forest 
A  wall  of  green  enshrouded  them,  the  still  water  lay  at 
their  feet;  the  only  sound  of  the  life  that  was  around 
them  was  the  sound  of  the  rioters'  chorus  growing  fainter 
as  they  passed  farther  away. 

'*  What  is  it  ?  Why  are  you  come  back  ?"  he  asked, 
hurriedly,  noticing  the  strange  colorless  intensity  upon 
this  face  that  had  never  known  grief,  nor  shade,  noi 
thoughtfulness. 

Her  hands  clinched  on  his  arm. 
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'  We  mu3t  let  her  be  !"  she  said,  suUenlj  **  We  must 
leave  ber  to  her  honors  and  glories  j  we  Cftnjaot  touch 
her — we  caanot." 

He  looked  at  her  id  amase. 

*^  Aod  why  Dot  ?     A  womaD's  vacillation  m  you  P* 

She  laughed  ;  and  the  laugh  was  as  mirthleaB  as  the 
dreary  dull  mirth  of  the  aiugers. 

"We  cannot  I"  she  echoed  j  and  there  was  an  accent 
in  the  word  that  told  him  the  renunciation  waa  very 
blttet  tc  ber,  wrung  from  some  other  power  in  her  than 
hor  will  or  her  pity.  **  We  have  wronged  her  enough — 
yon  and  I.     We  must  let  her  be." 

lie  gazed  at  her,  in  incredulous  scorn. 

"  Coriolis  I — are  you  mad  ?  An  after^th ought  of  re- 
morBe  from  youf" 

"  Pehaw  1"  ehe  said,  fiercely,  in  ber  shut  teeth.  "  Re- 
morse? Who  talks  of  remorse  ?  I  am  not  a  fool.  There 
is  nothing  to  repent  of ;— *!  have  enjoyed,  I  have  alwaya 
enjoyed.  I  would  not  change  any  of  it  if  I  could.  It 
has  bee  a  sweet  enough  all  these  year  a.  Remorse  I  you 
prate  like  a  poetl  There  is  none  in  me.  But  wo  must 
leave  her  alone,  I  tell  you.  Listen,  listen: — she  is  the 
child  of  Bruno  I" 

*•  Of  Bruno!" 

He  repeated  the  name  without  comprehension.  In  hia 
world  the  past  of  Coriolis  was  scarcely  known.  8he  had 
abandoned  some  husband  for  Gerant;  she  had  come  from 
obscurity;  she  had  been  once  the  wife  of  the  mad  fi.iher- 
man  who  had  died  on  her  stage;  this  he  knew,  but  in- 
differently, and  with  indifference.  What  to  him  or  the 
world  wa3  the  early  life  of  a  woman  who,  having  none 
who  cared  for  her  future,  had  none  who  asked  of  her 
past  ? 

•*  Well !  do  you  not  know  now?"  she  muttered  through 
her  teeth  that  were  still  shut.     "I  was  his  wifcl " 

Ue  started  from  her  side  as  the  light  broke  on  him, 
and  stood  gazing  at  her  by  the  clear  rays  of  the  morning 
Stars.  Coid  and  cruel  though  his  nature  was,  it  was  a 
shock  that  went  home  to  him, 

**You  are  her  mother  I"  be  said,  breathlessly,  while 
his   voice    was   drowned   in  the   drunken   song  of  th« 
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re^relers  that  came  to  them  through  the  depth  of  thd 
trees. 

Shu  latigbcd^  that  laugh  which  made  even  him  ebrink 
and  feel  a  bcdbg  of  fear.  Not  because  there  was  in  it 
a  ay  g^reat  grief,  or  any  sort  of  despair, — these  were  not 
posaibfe  to  her, — but  because  it  was  bo  utterly  without 
these  }  so  entirely  the  iaugh  that  rang  OFer  her  wine,  hov 
wit,  her  lo^^era'  flatteries. 

"  Her  mother — yesl  It  makes  one  feel  old.  That  sea- 
cabiD  down  in  the  south,  bo  dark,  and  narrow,  and 
wretched, — ^ah  I  it  was  all  very  well  for  an  actress's  nest, 
you  thmk,  but  unfit  for  the  birthplace  of  that  great 
duchesBl  I  can  smell  its  salt  scent j  lean  see  its  nets 
and  its  creels;  I  can  remember  its  steep  loaning  roof, 
and  its  path  cut  in  the  rock,  and  the  eternal  sough  of  tho 
waves  down  below.  Ah,  God,  how  I  hated  them  all  I 
He  was  her  father- — Bruno.  She  has  his  great,  dark, 
dreaming  eyes,  I  ought  to  have  known  them  when  they 
looked  at  me  first  I—" 

"  But — great  Heaven  I — ^how  have  you  learned  this  ?  I 
cannot  eomprebeod ^^ 

She  told  him.  He  heard  in  silence,  as  she  had  UBtened 
to  Fteurus. 

''There  Is  no  doubt,  then!"  he  said,  at  length,  with 
liagering  doubt  in  his  accent 

"No  doubt  t"  she  said,  as  she  stood  looking  straight  at 
the  still  starlit  water,  with  that  curious  look  of  scorn  and 
of  pain,  of  passion  and  of  levity,  on  her  face,  "  It  is  the 
daughter  of  Bruno  that  guve  me  that  look  in  the  opera  1 
Things  are  strange?  When  I  first  saw  her  face  in  the 
gray  dawn,  on  the  day  of  her  birth,  I  did  not  think;— 
pshaw  I  if  women  ever  did  think  of  their  children's  future, 
they  would  strangle  them  the  same  hour  that  they  are 
born!  I  left  her — oh,  yesl  She  was  his  child,  and  1 
was  BO  weary  of  him  I  So  it  comes  back,  you  see — thioga 
do.  1  do  not  hate  her  less;  I  think  1  hate  her  more. 
She  is  on  such  heights  ;  she  la  so  eold,  bo  proud,  so  pure, 
so  great— and  she  shudders  when  a  rose  tbat  has  touched 
my  hand  touches  hers  I ^' 

When  she  had  sunk  down  on  a  bench  by  the  lake,  she 
gazed  fixedly  at  the  gleam  on  the  water ;  forgetful  of  h& 
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coiupaDion.  Some  sense  of  the  drearj  unnatural  horror 
of  tbis  destioj  that  bad  thuB  enfolded  these  women  held 
bim  silent. 

The  ciiorus  of  the  rioters  had  eoded,  the  ligbtB  were 
out  in  the  pleaaure-placea,  there  wad  no  sound  save  tbe 
bighing  of  the  trees,  the  trembling  of  the  wind  upon  the 
water, 

"1  hate  her  more,"  she  muttered.  "That  creature  ia 
rr  ine,  and  yet  acorns  mie  /  1  bate  her  mere.  But  1  can- 
not hurt  her.  1  dare  not.  She  must  never  know  what 
I  know — never.  She  was  in  the  theater  that  night  when 
lie  died ;  she  was  laughing,  and  covered  with  diamonda. 
God  1  how  strangely  things  work  I" 

11  er  voice  fell  again  ;  he  said  nothing.  A  een&e  of 
terror  oppressed  bim  at  the  ghastly  fate  which  thus  bad 
brought)  in  her  utter  unconBciou^uess,  the  daughter  of 
both  to  be  witness  of  the  death  of  the  ooe,  of  tiie  shame 
of  the  other ;  yet  a  sense  of  exultation  moved  him  also 
at  the  added  vengeance  given  to  his  hands. 

"  You  will  keep  tbi&  secret?"  she  said,  fiercely,  as  she 
suddenly  looked  up.  "  I  have  many  of  yours  in  my  keep- 
ing 1     Auswer  me:  you  will  lea^e  her  iu  peace — ^now  ?" 

He  made  no  answer. 

"  You  will  leave  her  in  peace  ?'*  she  said,  again,  "  We 
owe  her  that — you  and  1.  How  we  strovB  to  oet  her, 
and  chain  her,  and  drag  her  down  to  our  depths  i  And 
she  was  mine  all  that  while  1  Is  there  really  a  devil,  I 
wonder  ?  You  will  let  her  be— now?  Answer  me^ — you 
will  let  her  be?" 

The  Blow,  soft  smile  she  knew  so  well  stole  over  his 
face. 

"  Coriolis  : — if  you  have  your  daughter's  honor  to  keep, 
i  have  my  father^s  honor  to  save." 

And  almost  ere  the  words  were  breathed,  be  had 
glided  quickly  from  her,  and  was  loBt  in  the  blackness  ut 
the  woods. 

She  did  not  stir,  she  did  not  cry  outj  she  sat  still, 
with  a  scared  look  in  her  eyes.  For  the  first  time  in  all 
her  many  seasons  of  success,  she  had  been  deceived.  Her 
secret  was  his,  to  deal  with  as  he  would.  She  had  only 
brought  to   his  hand  the   poison  wherewith   he   could 
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make  mortal  the  dagger-thrugt  he  already  was  free  to 
dealt 

"  Oh,  foot — fool — foot  I"  sLe  said  in  her  bouL  **  When 
did  you  ever  know  him  spare  I" 

An  hour  earlier,  she  had  mourned  tliat  her  Tmgciinco 
was  sirickeQ  from  her  grasp;  now  a  aickly  horror  of  what 
Bhe  had  done  possessed  her.  Husband  and  child^ — had 
she  not  wronged  these  both  enough  already  ? 

Tlie  ^loom  of  the  trees  iQclosod  her;  the  wind  sighed 
wearily  over  the  water ;  the  etara  faded,  and  the  dawn 
came.  When  the  morning  broke,  Coriolis  still  sat  there, 
witb  her  eyes  atill  fastened  on  the  stillness  of  the  pool, 
aud  th«  red  flush  from  the  cast  tinging  as  with  blood  the 
opals  In  her  bosom. 

Bhe  had  not  remorse ;  she  had  not  pity ;  she  had  not 
grief;  but  she  had  fear — fear  of  the  dead  Bins  of  her  dead 
years,  that  broke  from  their  graves,  and  came  and  faced 
her  here. 


CHAPTER  LXX 


That  night  there  were  tumult  and  tempest  in  Paris. 
fhoug^h  the  jests  passed,  and  the  jewels  glittered,  and  th^ 
buffoonery  rioted,  and  the  equipages  rolled  in  all  her  light 
places  of  pleasure,  none  the  less  in  the  dark  lairs  of  want, 
and  of  woe,  of  restiesa  thought,  and  of  fretting  paasioas^ 
was  the  lust  of  revolution  making  keen  the  eyes  of  men, 
and  beating  their  blood  as  flame. 

Children  glowing  with  the  stories  of  Helias;  youtba 
buruing  with  youth's  noble  madness  ;  men  lashed  to  fury 
and  blind uess  by  some  friend  or  some  brother's  prison- 
agonies ;  students  sick  with  the  dire  disease  of  tbe  old 
world's  endless  corruption  ;  these  again,  as  times  count- 
less before,  were  eating  their  hearts  out  iu  weariness,  and 
feeling  helplessly  in  the  darkness  for  trutbj  and  counting 
no  possible  wrong  in  the  future  could  be  so  great  as  tbe 
wrong  of  the  preacot,  and  willing  to  cast  their  lives  la 
tho  dust  under  the  wheels  of  tho  caunon,  if  only  from  otst 
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of  their  death  deliverance  for  their  people  might  come. 
And  again i  as  times  countleaa  before,  these — the  world's 
divine  madmen^were  foiled,  and  spurred  on,  and  be- 
guiled, bj  the  brubtJB  of  sleek  toagxie  and  strong  sinew, 
who  desired  to  light  the  torches  of  freedom,  only  that 
they  mig'ht  toss  them  into  the  stores  of  the  rich,  and  who 
crazed  uith  their  lips  for  the  seizure  of  tyrants  because 
in  their  hearts  they  were  thirsting  for  the  seizure  of 
Irea^urles  and  granaries. 

It  waa  the  story f  so  old  and  so  weary  ;  the  atory  that 
would  break  the  strength  and  the  spirits  of  men  if  they 
paused  too  long  to  muse  over  it;  the  story  of  higli 
thoughts,  and  pure  dreams,  and  impossible  hopes,  fused 
in  with  base  greedf  and  base  cant,  and  base  envy ;  the 
story  of  idealic  ambitions,  soilless  as  snow  uu  the  mounts 
ains,  finding  no  better  comrade  and  issue  than  the  char- 
la  tan's  screech  to  the  mob,  and  the  demagogue's  rage 
against  power.  The  eternal  story,  without  an  end — 
young  as  the  days  of  Meutana,  eld  as  the  Hellenic  ages. 

"  There  will  be  work  to-morrow,"  said  Mi  Minoux, 
B bowing  his  great  wolBsh  teeth  with  a  laugh  of  grim  joy, 
as  he  passed  down,  through  the  evening  shadows,  from 
the  den  where  Rose  Leroux  dwelt. 

*'  Work  ?"  Tricotriu  echoed,  wearily,  not  thinking  at 
^hat  hour  of  bis  meaning. 

The  Patron  touched  the  knife  that  hung  at  his  waisl> 
&and. 

''  They  say  the  students  are  rising  1"  he  said,  with  in- 
difference as  to  who  might  hear  ;'  in  his  own  kingdom  he 
waa  above  the  law,  **  They  will  he  shot  down,  of  course. 
The  government  is  strong,  and  they  are  fools;  but  while 
they  are  up,  it  is  high  jinks  for  us.  Wo  have  always  a 
good  time  of  it.  For  oiy  part,  I  wish  they  would  have 
a  game  of  barricades  every  weeL" 

And  he  drew  his  band  across  his  throat  with  a  signili- 
cant  gesture  ^  he  bad  drawn  it  across  other  throats  than 
those  of  lambs 

**  It  will  bo  an  affair  of  children,"  continued  Mi  MiRoux, 
his  tongue  still  loosened  by  the  lasting  fumes  of  the  «,lco 
hoi.  "  Nothing  else.  They  are  wild  because  their  darting 
has  been  arrested  for  that  demonstration  at  the  Ly<*ee- 
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They  are  fools  I  The  government  knows  of  this — oh, 
yes — but  it  lets  them  go  on  a  little  while.  They  will 
rise,  and  they  will  arm,  and  they  will  sing*  the  MarseiV 
laise~all  irerj  fine  for  a  few  hours, — and  then — potiK  I 
the  cannon  will  clear  the  streets  of  them.  It  is  always 
60.  And  mcantinio  we — we  shall  plunder  the  Louses  t 
Uh,  I  like  that  trade  of  yoors,  Tricotrin^ — ^what  you  call 
it^patriotism  ?  It  is  very  much  like  ours — ^when  every- 
tiling  is  said.     They  work  together  amazingly  well  1" 

Tricotrin  made  him  no  answer;  bis  heart  was  heavy 
with  a  bitter  sense  of  utter  weakness  against  the  mailed 
mi^^ht  of  circumstance,  the  merciless  cruellies  of  chance. 

He  knew  well  that  the  rough  reasoning  of  Mi  Miuoux 
had  its  germ  of  a  terrible  truth  ia  it ;  he  knew  well  that 
the  coarse  wisdom  of  the  law-breaker  foresaw  the  sure 
issue  of  the  unequal  conflict  with  which  the  time  was 
pregnant.  But  he  heard  ocily  dully;  he  had  Dot  the 
strength  left  in  him  to  reply. 

The  dead  weight  of  his  own  paia  numbed  in  him  all 
other  sorrow  for  all  other  things.  The  power  of  sym- 
pathy was  numbed  in  him  by  the  deadness  of  hopeless 
regret.  The  impersonal  was  for  once  killed  in  hini  by  ihe 
force  of  the  personal  \  as  it  is  oftentimes  killed,  from  birth 
till  death,  in  oiany  lives. 

He  gave  the  Patron  a  brief  good  night,  and  went  down 
through  the  long  steep  road  that  led  back  into  Paris.  E^en- 
iQg  had  ju9t  fallen,  and  the  first  drops  of  the  coming  rain- 
storm,  the  first  sullen  roll  of  the  thunder,  gave  their 
,Farning  of  the  tempest  that  was  gathering  slowly  in  the 
west.  It  might  break  that  night,  it  might  drift  away  for 
a  brief  season  and  leave  the  ekies  in  semblance  clear 
again ;  but  it  was  in  the  atmosphere — hot,  sickly,  tem- 
ble ;  making  the  air  troubled,  and  the  wind  winged  with 
pestilence,  keeping  the  parched  earth  waiting  like  a  cap- 
tive bound  and  athirst. 

As  he  passed  through  the  quarter,  the  people  stood  In 
groups  before  the  door.^  of  their  wretched  dwellings.  Th^ 
woujen,  ragged  and  filthy,  leaned  out  of  their  windows 
with  their  eyes  gleaming  in  exultation  from  under  their 
shaggy  brows.  Here  and  there,  one  had  twisted  up  her 
unkempt  hair  under  a  red  kerchief;  here  and  there,  one 
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shrieked  fierce,  fonl  invective  against  the  decent  and  thfi 
rich.  In  general  they  were  very  quiet,  and  had  the  atill, 
dogged,  watchful  look  of  those  who  pant  for  action  but 
wait  perforce  for  a  word  of  command. 

They  were  the  terrible  daughters  of  terrible  mothers,— 
offspring  of  those  women  who  once  rose  at  the  lH>at  of 
tlie  dram  in  the  quarter  of  St  Kustacho,  and  |>ourtHl  oat 
down  the  roads  of  Versailles,  till  even  in  the  voict>  of  tho 
lion  there  was  fear  as  Mirabeau  muttered — "  Paris  marche 
sur  nous." 

He  never  looked  up  at  them ;  he  never  noted  them,  an 
he  passed  through  their  streets  and  their  lanes.  Ills  head 
was  sank,  his  eyes  saw  nothing;  his  thoughts  were  filled 
only  with  this  lineage  of  evil,  this  heritage  of  shame, 
that  were  all  the  birthright  of  that  proud,  scornfUl,  fear- 
less life  which  believed  that  it  had  sprung  from  the  purpio 
bed  of  a  Porphyrogenitus. 

One  of  them  placed  herself  ih  his  path,  a  woman  of 
thirty  years,  with  a  head  fit  for  Pallas  Athene,  and  a 
body  strong  and  sinewy  as  the  frame  of  a  cart  mare,  with 
her  bosom  bare,  and  her  arms  akimbo,  and  hor  garments 
all  in  rags. 

"  Tricotrin  I"  she  cried.     "  What  ails  you  ?" 

He  started,  and  gazed  at  her  like  one  awakened  firom 
a  trance. 

"Your  own  malady — unrest,"  ho  answered,  curtly, 
and  strove  to  pass  her.     But  she  would  not  let  him  go. 

"  Tricotrin  1"  she  muttered,  with  her  lips  close  to  hi  A 
ear  as  she  reached  up  to  whisper,  "you  know? — you 
know  ?" 

"Yes.     I  know." 

He  knew  that  she  spoke  of  the  insurrection  seething  in 
embryo  in  the  minds  of  many. 

"And  you  are  with  us  as  of  old  ?" 

"  I  can  never  be  against  you." 

"  But  you  will  not  take  leadership,  they  say  ?" 

"  No.  I  will  not.  Not  to  lead  children  Into  a  pit  of 
bell-fire.     But  why  are  you  in  it — ^you, — a  woman  ?" 

Her  eyes  glowed  like  those  of  a  lioness. 

"  Women  have  made  many  revolutions!" 

"Ay ;  they  have.  Revolutions  merciless,  murderoiii» 
54 
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narrow^ed  to  personal  wron^,  mad  with  the  rabies  of 
hate,  inspired  by  the  lack  of  bread  on  their  platters — ^revo- 
lutions that  recoiled  in  the  end  on  themselves ;  like  all 
revolts  on  all  women  1" 

Her  dark  face  grew  fall  of  rage. 

''  Whv  should  not  women  be  patriots  as  well  as  men  ?" 
Rhe  muttered.     "We  can  stab!" 

"Ah,  truly !  And  you  never  think  that  when  the  stab 
lets  the  life  out  of  a  tyrant,  it  gives  him  in  return  all  the 
might  of  martyrdom.  Women  can  be  patriots  ? — ^yes. 
By  other  ways  than  the  dagger.  You  are  a  patriot — ^you 
^Ath^nais  Yar  ?" 

"  To  the  death  1" 

Her  black  eyes  flamed ;  her  mouth  set.  She  believed 
what  she  uttered ;  she  was  drunk  with  desire  to  be  one 
with  Corday  and  Th^roigne  in  the  memories  of  the  people. 

'*  That  is  well.     And  what  is  your  calling  ?" 

She  flushed  under  her  dark  skin ;  her  infamy  was  in 
rags,  but  it  was  the  same  that  Coriolis  covered  with 
satins. 

An  infinite  sadness,  half  pity,  half  scorn,  wholly  sor- 
row, was  in  bis  gaze  as  it  dwelt  on  her. 

"Ay !  A  patriot  1 — and  your  trade  to  lead  your  coun- 
try's sons  into  evil  I  Can  you  give  tyrants  better  mockery 
of  patriotism  than  that  ?  When  women  gather  no  more 
in  the  bagnios,  and  drink  no  more  in  the  taverns,  and 
flaunt  no  more  in  the  ways  of  vice,  and  no  more  lure  and 
lead  the  youths  down  into  ruin,  then  will  it  be  time  for 
women  to  talk  of  politics  and  patriotism." 

A  strange  emotion  flitted  over  the  woman's  handsome 
face. 

" Th^roigne  was  vile,"  she  muttered;  "and  she  helped 
shatter  the  Bastile  1     That  was  something?" 

*i  It  was.  But  to  purify  and  make  honest  her  own  life 
had  been  something  also, — something  greater  and  some- 
thing harder.  Having  some  germ  of  genius  in  her,  she 
would  do  something — poor  wretch  I  It  was  easy  to  in- 
flame the  mob ;  it  would  have  been  severe  to  bridle  her 
license.  So  she  rode  astride  of  a  cannon ;  and  left  all  her 
vices  to  flourish.  Do  you  the  other  way; — ^leave  the  can- 
non to  soldiers ;  and  go  combaX  your  passions.    Be  not  • 
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poward  who  leaves  the  near  duty,  that  is  as  cruel  to  graap 
as  a  nettle ;  and  dies  to  gather  the  far-olT  dtitj^  thai  will 
flaunt  in  men's  sight  like  a  8uoflo«fer," 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  look  like  the  look  of  a  dumb 
beast  that  is  half  savage,  half  timid,  and  hung  her  head. 

**  You  are  right,"  filio  said,  Bulieuly,  as  die  turned  away. 
'*  Women  are  cowards ;  they  are  afraid  to  Btarvo  !" 

He  went  onward,  losing  all  thoug-ht  of  her  as  his 
memory  drifted  back  to  the  fate  of  the  creature  he  loved. 
Many  strove  to  arrest  him  ;  but  he  waited  with  none  any 
more.  Yet  he  walked  oti  without  aim,  without  destioa- 
tioQj  walked  on  merely  in  that  wanderer's  impulse  that 
waa  in  him  to  find  bis  way  out  into  the  opon  country,  and 
to  loae  all  pain  ia  motioQ,  and  air,  and  tho  sweep  of  the 
winds,  and  the  width  of  the  heavens. 

The  streets  were  crowded.  The  lamps  were  hung  for 
the  festival  of  the  morrow.  The  populace  were  taclturo, 
fever i&h,  gloomy  ;  watching  the  preparations  with  atigry, 
sullen  eyes.  Every  face  wore  a  look  of  hushed,  vague, 
unquiet  expectation,  save  the  faces  of  the  indolent  idlers, 
whoso  carnages  swept  in  endless  motion  through  the 
gaslit  avenues.  Every  now  and  then,  there  passed  somo 
student,  or  artist,  or  workman,  who  wore  in  his  ahirt  a 
spray  of  the  gray  lavender  that  was  piled  m  huch  odor- 
ous heaps  in  the  flower-markets: — it  was  the  rallying 
sign  of  the  morrow. 

He  went  through  them,  ou  and  on,  noting  nothing 
uutil,  as  be  took  bis  way  without  thought,  he  came  close 
to  two  bronze  gates  set  in  a  massive  wall  He  looked 
up,  and  Bhuddered.  They  were  the  gates  of  tho  great 
Lira  Palace. 

There  woi'o  many  people  about  them,  many  laced  live^ 
ries,  many  Lurrying  pages;  and  men  were  lig^hting  the 
lamps  that  would  make  the  frontage  one  blaze  of  light. 

"Is  your  misLress  in  Paris?"  ho  asked  of  one  thus 
busied. 

The  man,  garrulous  and  good-tempered,  turned  and 
laughed. 

"  8be  came  an  hour  or  two  ago.  It  is  her  fete  to-oigbt 
to  the  princes,  I  thought  every  one  knew  that.  Louk 
at  these  lamps,  three  thousand  of  them.     And  each  one 
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cost  five  francs  a  piece  I  Pine  times,  are  they  not  1 — for 
the  lamp-makers  I" 

"  Is  she  well  ? — your  mistress  ?" 

'*  Well  ?  I  suppose  so.  She  can  eat  and  drink  silver 
and  gold  if  she  likes  1  I  saw  her  go  through  to-day.  She 
was  very  pale,  now  you  speak  of  it.  You  know  she  is  to 
wed  with  that  foreign  lord — what  is  it  ? — Estmere  f  So 
her  women  tell  me.  They  say  it  is  a  love-marriage ; 
that  is  rare  among  these  people." 

And  he  turned  again  to  the  lighting  of  his  three  thou- 
sand lamps. 

Tricotrin  went  onward. 

The  lamplighter  looked  uneasily  after  him. 

"  Look  you,"  he  said  to  his  comrade,  "  that  man  moves 
like  a  man  I  once  saw  struck  by  a  bullet ;  he  walked  like 
that,  with  the  ball  in  him ;  but  twelve  hours  after  he  was 
dead." 


CHAPTER  LXXL 

"The  storm  passed?"  said  the  carver  of  ivory,  stand- 
ing out  in  the  hot  sulphur-scented  night  before  his 
threshold. 

Tricotrin  glanced  at  the  skies ;  they  were  starlit  and 
very  clear. 

*•  For  a  season,"  he  made  answer.  "  It  will  be  but  the 
heavier  when  it  falls." 

The  carver  regarded  him  in  anxiety. 

"  Is  it  true,"  he  murmured ;  "  true  that  the  students 
to-morrow ?" 

Tricotrin  pointed  to  the  skies. 

•'  Who  can  say  when  the  tempest  may  break?  It  is  in 
the  air.     It  may  pass — it  may  come." 

Clerot  shuddered. 

"  Tempests  kill  ?" 

"Ay.  They  kill.  But  more  mercifully  than  tho  cor- 
ruption-born plagues  that  they  sweep  from  the  earth  la 
it  worse  with  Jacques  Benoit  ?" 
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"It  IB  worae.  H«  ginkg  sorely,  and  he  is  light  iii  the 
head  j  he  talks  foolishnoss." 

He  asked  no  more ;  he  went  up  the  dim  stairway  tu 
the  place  where,  high  id  air,  pent  among  the  peaked 
masked  roofs,  was  the  attic  where  the  old  man  lay,  elowly 
dying,  and  muttering  foolishneaSj — of  the  old  mill-stream, 
and  the  sweofc  pine- woods,  and  the  shining  yellow  sands, 
of  his  birth-country.  These  were  all  that  he  saw  now ; 
though  for  sisty  years  he  had  stitched,  and  stitched,  and 
Stitched,  till  his  eyes  were  blind,  over  the  black  foul- 
emelling  leather  in  the  garrets  and  workshops  of  Paris. 

His  mind  was  gone ;  but  over  his  face  glimmered  a 
BmiZo  as  he  heard  the  voice  of  hm  only  friend,  and  his 
withered  band  crept  feebly  forth  to  meet  a  grasp  that  it 
could  return  but  for  a  moment. 

'*  Thou  comest  from  Leuzarch,"  he  muttered,  thinking 
Btill  of  his  birth -hamlet  in  the  west  *'  Tbou  hast  the 
Bcent  of  the  pines,  and   the   song  of  the   lories,   with 

thee ;"  and  with  that  he  ceased  his  feverish  babble, 

and  was  very  still,  with  the  smile  yet  about  his  mouth, 
and  a  curioas,  listening,  happy  brightness  on  his  face. 

Tricotrin  watched  by  him  through  all  the  hours  of  the 
night; — u  heap  of  etraw  his  couch;  the  only  light  a 
wretched  flame  upon  the  hearth  that  warmed  a  little  iron 
pot  of  Boup  for  the  sick  man  ;  above,  in  the  sloped  ceiling, 
the  narrow  space  they  called  a  lattice,  through  which  the 
blue  and  starry  ekies  gleamed  curiously.  By  instinct— 
the  instinct  taught  by  many  such  vigils  as  this,  which 
liad  bt!en  common  in  a  life  that  men  had  deemed  wholly 
of  pleasure — he  served  all  the  few  sad  needs  of  this  death- 
bed, whose  disease  was  simply  ago.  But,  for  himself,  be 
bad  no  other  consciousness  than  that  of  the  keen,  hard 
agony  within  him,  that  still  dulled  all  hia  senses  to  all 
other  things. 

To  that  little  garret,  so  high  in  air,  so  far  from  the 
lighted  streets,  so  near  to  the  starry  skies,  there  came  no 
sound  of  traffic  or  of  speech  to  call  hia  thoughts  to  the 
ways  and  the  wants  of  men.  All  the  day,  and  the  night 
preceding  the  day,  bo  had  spent  among  the  attics,  and 
the  cellars,  and  the  painting-rooms,  and  the  secret  haunts 
of  Paris,  arguing  with  those  whose  youug  souls  wera 
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eet  on  impoBsible  dreams,  whoie  young  lives  were  engef 

to  be  thruat  forward  to  the  slaughter.  All  the  night  and 
ftl!  the  day,  until  he  bad,  beard  the  Qreek^a  tale,  he  had 
bent  all  tbe  strength,  and  the  mind,  and  the  euaaiou,  and 
the  genius  in  him,  to  bold  back  from  their  madness  these 
children  who  dreamed  of  a  millenniura,  and  ruBhed  on  to 
ihe  months  of  the  cannon;  who  murmured  of  Harmodiua 
uud  AH&togiton,  and  stumbled  blindfold  to  the  bench  of 
Ihe  galJeye, 

But  DOW, — where  he  sat  in  the  narrow,  dusky,  moonlit 
garret,  with  no  sound  on  the  silence  aave  the  slow,  gentle 
breathing  of  the  old  man,  who  had  ceased  to  babble  of 
the  pine-wood  and  the  lories^  and  who  slept  on  his  bard 
knotted  bed  as  he  had  used  to  sleep  in  childhood  on  the 
moss  under  the  firs, — he  had  forgotten  these;  he  had  for- 
gotten the  things  that  had  teen  nearest  and  holiest  to  him 
through  all  the  years  of  his  life ;  he  had  forgotten  all  ex- 
cept the  passion  which  consumed  him. 

When  fib e  had  gone  from  him  in  her  youth,  his  rivalB 
had  been  richeB,  and  vanities,  and  all  tbe  manifold  temp 
tions  of  the  ^UBes^Tivals  be  had  scorned  while  he  had] 
cursed  them.    But  now — in  her  womanhood^his  amtagi 
nist  was  that  love  which  he  bad  bade  her  follow; 
spoiler  was  the  man  whom  he  had  bade  her  honor. 

All  his  life  long  no  taint  of  greed  had  darkened  his 
thoughts  against  the  possessor  of  his  heritage;  no  pang 
of  grief  had  stiired  In  him  for  all  that  he  had  forfeited. 
When  the  calm  wisdom  of  maturity  had  surveyed  that 
rashness  of  boyish  chivalry,  no  single  desire,  no  solitary 
envy,  had  made  him  wish  the  past  nndone.  There  had 
been  but  one  regret  in  him— the  regret  that  with  all  tho 
affluence  and  power  which  his  act  had  conveyed  away  to 
Estmere,  it  had  not  been  hia  also  to  give  with  them  the 
four-leaved  ehamrock  of  perpetual  Joy. 

Tbe  passage  of  the  years — which  kills  all  things— had 
never  killed  in  him  the  tenderness  of  early  memories,  tho 
nobility  of  early  impulse.  Envj  hud  never  touched  him 
—can  the  king  who  voluntarily  abdicates,  envy  the  suc- 
cessor whom  he  has  of  his  owu  will  lifted  to  a  throne, 
that  he^  himself,  may  roam  the  earth  unchallengedf  and  live 
In  the  sweet  peace  of  unwatehed  freedom? 
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It  was  otilj  now, — *now  when  the  beauty  <>f  a  woman 

was  the  thing  of  his  deBire— that  he  cried  out  against  tbia 
fate  which  made  the  holder  of  his  heritage,  the  owner  of 
his  treasures,  lord  even  of  this  also. 

Above  the  little  casement,  in  the  roof,  the  atars  grew 
larger  with  the  coming  of  the  dawn  j  the  flame  of  ihe  cold 
hearth  died  down,  and  left  but  the  gray  sickly  ashes  there; 
the  rate,  growing  bold  in  the  silence,  stole  forth  and  rustled 
beneath  the  straw  on  which  he  sat  There  was  not  even 
on  the  stillness  the  breathing  of  the  old  man  in  hia  slum- 
ber. 

For,  once,  when  he  himself  had  arisen,  and  had  gone 
to  the  pallet  where  the  cobbler  lay,  be  had  listened  and 
heard  no  sound,  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the  sleeper's  lips 
and  felt  no  warmth,  he  had  looked  closer  by  the  clear  light 
of  tho  moon,  and  had  seen  that  the  deep  tranquillity  of 
death  bad  atolen  over  the  grim,  dark,  wasted,  withered 
faec,  which  had  a  smile  upon  it  as  though  in  his  hist  haur 
he  had  heard  the  lories  singing. 

He  had  closed  the  lids  softly  over  the  old  dim  eyes  that 
through  the  mists  of  dJs&olution  had  once  more  Been  the 
purple  hills  and  tlie  wide  woods  of  the  country  of  their 
youth ;  and  he  had  gently  folded  together  on  the  breast 
the  aged  hardened  hands  that  had  worked  on  in  ceaaelotis 
toil  for  the  b^re  needs  of  life,  but  never  had  l)een  out- 
stretched for  aims  since  their  palms  had  been  soft  and 
rosy  in  an  infant's  years,  catching  in  mirth  against  a 
mother's  ekirta  Then  he  had  gone  back  to  his  place, 
beoeaih  the  roof-hole,  where  the  atars  ehone  through ;  and 
thus  he  still  kept  vigil  there, — alone  with  tJJfe  dead  old 
man,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  was  bitterness  passing 
that  of  death. 

Me  held  in  his  hand  the  truth  that  would  tear  these 
lovers  asunder. 

But — to  use  it  ?  He  recoiled  from  the  power  as  men 
recoil  from  thoughts  of  murder. 

A  season  earlier,  truly,  he  would  have  forbade  her  to 
enter  the  life  of  a  man  with  any  lie  left  in  her  own.  Wht?n 
she  had  been  bis,  ho  bad  not  Butfered  her  to  go  to  her 
:<lio8en  future  with  one  faliBe  thing  to  Htain  her  innocence. 
By  tjyery  law  that  binds  the  consciences  of  men,  he  knew 
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that  to  withhold  her  history  from  ono  who  should  stdnd 

lo  her  in  a  hu&band's  place  was  to  do  dishonor,  treacherj, 
and  a  craven  wrong.  He  knew  this ;— a  day  soooer  he 
would  hare  forced  its  truth  on  her  without  mercy,  and 
compelled  her  to  obey  its  dictates.  But  now,— this  seventy 
<>f  justice  looked  no  belter  than  the  brutality  of  Fongeance. 

The  etern  simplicity  of  perfect  truth  which  be  had  ever 
followed^  as  men  loi^t  at  night  upon  the  moorlands  follow 
the  polar  Btar,  was  leading  oow  to  that  way  whereby  tbe 
baiter  part  of  pa&sion  in  bim  would  be  likewise  obeyed; 
and  be  no  longer  dared  to  yield  bim&elf  to  its  guidance, 
lest  desire  clothed  itself  in  honor,  and  the  longing  of 
jealousy  made  itself  look  fair  in  the  guise  of  duty. 

He  was  even  aa  tbe  Syrian  who  Ix^held  his  single  vine- 
yard  seized  by  the  monarch  in  whose  hands  were  all  the 
breadth,  and  beauty,  and  plenteous  increase  of  the  land  ; 
and  be  bad  niore  than  the  Syrian's  pain.  For  be  bad  of 
hb  own  will  given  the  scepter  from  bi^  bands,  and  of  his 
own  will  descended  to  a  wanderer's  es^^te  ;  and  because 
it  refused  to  bloom  and  ripen  in  the  ehad**,  he  bad  turned 
bis  young  vine  toward  that  Bun-glow  wMch,  gilding  it, 
bad  drawn  upon  its  luster  and  lovdinefl^  tbe  robber's 
Bight  He  h«ld  in  his  hand,  indeed,  the  pcwer  by  which 
he  could  lay  bare  the  canker  at  the  root  of  thia  fair  vine, 
and  make  it  worthless  in  his  spoiler's  eycB,  eV'^'<ii  aB  a  plant 
poiBon-fed  and  breathing  poison.  But  the  s*'ength  and 
tbe  love  in  him  alike  forbade  him  that  power's  ueage. 

The  vine  had  once  been  his, — the  vine  waa  pow  so  ex- 
quisitely fair,  so  laden  with  all  golden  fruitage  — should 
his  be  the  vengeance  that  should  tear  it  up  by  tbe  roota 
because  it  blossomed  within  the  walls  of  palaces,  wid  hia 
hand  no  more  could  touch  its  glories  ? 

Tbe  worm  was  at  its  root,  indeed  \  but  none  knew  thia 
The  vine  might  flourish,  afid  grow  exceedingly,  and  die 
at  last  in  age  and  honor,  with  rich  rare  fruit  borne  by  it 
at»d  begat  on  it :  and  the  worm  might  never  waken,  nc^^er 
gnaw,  never  be  discerned. 

Tbe  worm  might  be  forever  mute  and  numb :  tbe  viae 
live  on, ^f  left  in  peace, 

He  could  not,  of  his  own  hand^  break  down  its  glorioun 
crowns  of  bloom,  even  though  these  bloomed  for  a  princ©^! 
pleasure,  for  a  despoiler^a  delight. 
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What  ho  woald  have  S66D  could  hia  §"028  bare  pieiead 

th tough  the  dark  mass  of  crowded  houses,  and  across  x\m 
reach  of  the  river,  into  the  Palace  of  the  Lira,  would  have 
been  a  woman  stand ing  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  painted 
chamber,  that  was  all  aglow  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
white  and  amber,  and  the  marvelons  chromatic  hues  that 
Btole  from  a  million  blossoming  flowera — standing,  amid 
that  luxury  and  wealth,  as  a  stag  upon  the  bare  gray 
moorland,  in  the  raw  winter  dawn,  stands  at  bay  f'jr  life, 

A  woman,  erect  as  a  desert^palm,  fierce  as  a  desert- 
beast,  with  one  haod  clinched  against  her  breast,  as 
though  she  drove  a  dagger  into  it  to  end  a  life  made  un- 
endurable by  shame ;  with  her  head  drawn  back,  and  her 
face  bloodless,  and  in  all  her  limbs  the  frozen  horror  that 
sculptors  give  to  those  who  gaze  at  the  Eumenidea. 

What  he  would  have  heard,  could  any  sound  have 
Btolon  on  the  air  from  the  manBiona  of  the  princes  to  the 
attic  where  he  watched,  would  have  been  a  soft^  smooth, 
cruel  voice,  that  murmured  : 

**  You  tell  me  that  I  lie  ?  Look  !  is  there  n^»  memory 
in  her  face  ?  Ask  her,  my  lord,  if  this  thing  be  not  true? 
if  she  never  lived  on  the  mercy  of  alms,  if  she  never  was 
a  stray  tbing  of  shame,  if  ahe  never  took  my  gold  toys  one 
glad  summer ;  if  she  never  owed  bread  to  the  man  she 
forsook ;  if  she  never  laughed  under  the  roof  of  t  he  actress 
whom  she  and  you  call  Cortolia  ?  Ask  her  1 — only  ask. 
Seel  how  hc*r  eyes  answer  you,  though  her  lips  are  as 
dumb  as  the  dead.  She  is  a  great  duchess,  no  doubt;  the 
world  has  done  her  honor  to-night;  there  is  «*>  beauty 
to  compare  wilh  her  beauty ;  and  there  is  no  pride  so 
proud  as  her  pride  I  She  will  be  also  your  wife,  you  have 
Baid? — xXiMU  her  honor  must  be  pure  as  the  snowl — ia  it 
I  who  auj  dreatuiug  these  things?  Nay,  ask  her — she 
iurely  umst  know  t    And  her  blrth-oame.  too  ;  you  would 
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wish  to  hear  that  Caa  she  tell  it  ?  I  fear  oot  I  Sh« 
was  a  foundliag,  yoa  see  I  We!l,  I — I  who  thought  o! 
your  borjor,  over-much,  it  may  seemj — learned  this  also 
an  hour  ago.  Marriage  made  her  a  duchess,— the  world 
hart  made  her  a  queen,^ — aad  you,  you  would  make  her 
wire,  as  you  say.  But  birth  (a  mere  accident  this,  m 
flemocrats  show  ual) — birth  only  made  her, — Madeloa 
Bruuo,  Madelon  Bruool — the  world  knows  that  name ; 
the  world  thou^^ht  it  scarcely  poetic  enough  for  her  mother 
who  bore  it  Madelon  Bruno,  the  daughter,  is  the  Duchess 
de  LinI :  Madelon  Bruno,  the  mother.  Is — Oorioli&*' 
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The  night  slowly  waned,  and  grew  into  morning.  Ho 
never  moved^  but  sat  there  with  his  eyes  fastened  on  the 
p;round,  and  his  teeth  ground  upon  each  other,  and  hia 
face  gray,  and  dark  wHh  bloodless  shadow  like  that  of 
the  dead  man,  yonder,  on  his  narrow  bed. 

In  a  sense  there  seemed  a  fitness  to  him  in  this  com- 
panionship of  Death.  He,  who  had  so  often  loved  the 
fullest  crowds  of  men,  the  laughter  of  the  fair  and  wake, 
the  humors  of  the  streets,  the  gay  eccentric  follies  of  hu- 
manity in  herds,  found,  in  a  measure,  sympalhy  and 
friendship  In  that  old,  worn-out,  lifeless  frame  that  rested 
there — at  peace  at  last, — after  its  fourscore  years  of  trav- 
ail, pain,  and  want,  and  thankless  labor. 

Death  l^-waa  it,  after  all,  the  only  mercy  that  lllb 
brought  f 

Surely ;^ — since  those  whom  the  gods  love,  die  young; 
and  thoy  who  live,  live  to  cry  wearily^  soon  or  late,  *'0 
that  w©  were  dead  I" 

Life,  to  him,  bad  been  sweet,  and  1  use  to  us,  and  ^rer 
pregnant  wiih  flavor,  like  a  paradise-apple,  God-giren ; 
but  now  at  its  close  it  grew  hateful,  and  bil:ter  as  wp^m- 
wood,  and  empty  as  ashes ;  and  ho  would  fain  that  he 
had  died  in  the  years  of  his  youth. 
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B  tba  firat  beams  of  the  daybreak  stole  tbrou^fh  the 

lattice  in  the  roof,  and  the  warmth  from  the  sun  rise 
awakened  the  street  swallows  under  tbe  ea^es,  there  came 
a  swift  soft  movement  like  the  brushing-  wing  of  a  hasten- 
ing bird.  Through  tbe  on  late  bed  door,  into  that  shadowy 
place,  another  shadow  came,  the  shadow  of  a  woman  that 
glided  to  his  feet,  and  fell  there. 

"  Is  it  true  V  she  cried.     *'  Oh,  God  I— is  it  true  f" 

Her  voice  had  no  likeness  of  itself  j  her  face  had  tb« 
startled  ghostly  horror  of  those  who  have  beheld  un- 
natural crime;  her  whole  form  sank  and  crouched  like  the 
body  of  a  spent  and  dying  stag.  All  the  rich  color  and 
undulation  of  robea  fit  for  an  empress  swept  about  ber^ 
crushed  and  torn  \  on  her  breast  and  among  her  hair 
great  jewels  glittered;  beneath  her  bosom  a  girdle  of  pre- 
cious stones  coiled  like  a  serpent;  and  all  their  glow  and 
splendor  made  only  deadlier  by  their  contrast  the  white- 
ness of  her  gasping  mouth,  the  stricken  horror  in  her 
eyes,  the  convulsive  helpless  trembling  of  her  ilmbd,  as 
she  dropped  there. 

"  Is  it  true  V^  she  cried,  clasping  him  with  ber  arma 
as  though  in  him  only  were  her  strength  agaiBst  thia 
shame  which  killed  her,     "  Is  it  true?" 

*'  Is  what  true  F" 

The  words  died  almost  as  they  passed  his  lips ;  bta 
face  was  bloodlesa  as  her  own ;  bis  handa  shook  like  hers 
as  he  strove  to  raise  her.  To  gain  time — breath — thought 
— he  asked  ber  this;  but  without  answer  be  know  what 
this  thiitg  was  which  drove  frooi  her  all  her  glory  and 
her  power,  and  sent  her  here  to  crouch  like  a  fallen  aud 
accursed  creature  thus, 

"  You  know  1 — you  know  I"  she  gasped,  reading  that 
knowledge  in  his  face.  "  Look  at  me,— meet  my  eyes,^ 
if  it  bo  a  dream,  a  lie,  a  hideous  device  of  hatred,  look 
at  me ;  look  long  aod  pityingly  as  you  used  to  look,  aod 
tell  me  so  that  it  ii  fal&e  1" 

She  cJuDg  to  him  as  she  used  to  cling  in  the  brief  sor 
rows  of  her  childhood,  and  ga^ed  up  in  hie  face  with  eyes 
til  at  sought  to  pierce  his  very  heart, 

There  was  a  great  agony  in  his  own  \  and  they  looked 
out,  not  at  her,  but  at  the  morning  stars  that  shoue  b** 
youd  the  lattiije. 
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She  was  answered. 

Her  head  dropped ;  her  arms  let  go  their  hold ;  she 
fel]  as  the  dying  stag  falls  beneath  the  last  death-shot 

He  stooped  and  raised  her,  and  bore  her  into  the  empty 
attic  near,  which  had  been  the  dead  cobbler's  place  of 
labor,  and  laid  her  down  upon  the  heap  of  leathern  shreds^ 
'that  served  there  as  a  couch  of  ease. 

She  lay  like  an  animal  stunned ;  her  arms  flung  out, 
her  head  bowed  on  them,  her  hair  unloosened,  with  the 
fewels  braided  in  it,  sweeping  the  bare  boarding  of  the 
garret-floor. 

He  stood  above  her,  his  eyes  filled  with  an  infinite  love, 
an  infinite  pity,  an  infinite  love  such  as  never  again  would 
be  hers,  let  her  lovers  gather  by  thousands  as  they  would. 

In  the  years  of  her  gladness  be  had  been  forgotten ; 
in  the  hour  of  her  misery  she  had  remembered  him.  He 
had  his  vengeance. 

There  was  silence  in  the  chamber  ;  the  city  still  rested 
from  labor;  the  sun  had  barely  risen;  the  shadows  of 
night  still  hovered  where  she  lay.  He  never  spoke,  he 
never  touched  her,  he  never  wondered  why  she  had  come 
to  him  thus,  or  who  had  borne  to  her  that  secret  which 
he  thought  was  his  own  alone.  He  only  gazed  at  her 
with  an  unutterable  yearning  love ; — and,  as  the  diamonds 
on  her  robes  glittered  in  the  gloom,  he  shuddered  as 
though,  he  saw  in  them  the  smile  of  those  devils  of  vanity 
and  desire,  who  had  been  his  rivals,  and  her  tempters,  in 
the  old  years  that  were  gone. 

Suddenly  she  lifted  herself,  and  looked  up  at  him  with 
blind  eyes. 

"  Is  it  true,  then  ?"  she  asked,  still. 

He  stooped  over  her,  and  his  voice  bad  that  tenderness 
which  had  survived  in  him  through  all  the  wrongs  and 
all  the  cruelties  her  wanton,  thankless  egotisms  had  dealt 
to  it. 

He  bent  over  her  and  laid  his  hand  with  the  pity- 
ing touch  of  old  upon  her  head.  He  was  silent ;  he  could 
not  answer  her  in  any  other  wise. 

*'  Oh,  my  God,  my  God  I"  she  moaned,  aloud.  "  If  only 
you  had  left  me  to  perish  in  my  infancy  I" 

He  still  answered  nothing. 
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The  bitterness  of  this  reproach  w^  all  that  paU  him 

for  his  martyrdom  I 

She  raised  lier^lf  with  the  fierct^  gesture  of  a  wounded 
leopardess. 

''  And  you  tncw^  this  f     Always  ? " 

*  Never  tiJl  yesterday." 

'*  Yet  it  is  true,  you  say  f  Speak  I  answer  me  !  Tell 
ma  all  you  know, — all, — no  matter  how  hlUeoua  or  bow 
filter 

'*  But  whftt  bmles  have  borne  it  to  you  ? ** 

"No  matter  I  Tell  luo  ail — worse  tljiiii  I  huve  hyttnl 
there  cannot  be.  Quick, — for  the  love  of  Uoavou,  or  you 
will  drive  me  madP^ 

Half  risen  from  the  floor,  with  bor  bauds  dinehiul  on 
his  wristSr  atid  her  dilated  eyes  gaxiuf^  up  into  \m  frnMi, 
she  forced  the  truth  from  him  with  iinpuruuiti,  dolirioun 
command.  Resistance  madden ed  her,  jvh  tiho  bad  mn{  ;•— 
this  woman  who  awoke  from  dri^tnn  of  tbo  ijci'ltag^o  of 
kin^^a  to  find  her  parentage  In  poverty  and  whutuo. 

He  obeyedt  and  told  her  all, 

Bhe  heard  in  unbroken  sileoce  ;  crouehing,  as  the  niaj<- 
Qjficeuce  of  the  leopardess  eroucbea  under  the  tfiro*.'^  of 
pain,  a  dumb,  paBsiouate,  breutblesB  terror  on  bur  droop- 
iug  face. 

"And  I  saw  him  die — die  at  her  feet  ("  she  muttered, 

The  horror  of  her  fate  consumed  ber  aa  with  tiro — (Ire 
wherein  that  staff  of  life,  ber  pride,  wilhered,  and  fell  In 
ashea,  as  a  reed  held  iu  a  flame. 

The  dbame  of  her  mother  waa  upon  her  like  tbe  wtni^hi 
of  her  own  shame ;  the  foulnens  that  was  lier  inheritance 
aeemed  to  taint  her  like  a  plague ;  all  the  haughty,  re* 
joicing  scorn  of  ber  high  estate  had  vanished  an  the 
propbet*s  gourd  vanished  in  the  space  of  a  fiuel  t^umuuir 
night. 

Iu  all  her  glory  she  was  desolate. 

And  in  her  desolation  it  was  not  to  her  friends,  or  Jicir 
lorers,  or  her  courtiers,  that  she  turned,  but  1^  th*?  man 
whom  she  had  forsaken,  and  forgotten,  and  abjured. 

**  It  is  jnst/^  she  murmured,  dreamily,  gascrn|<  at  him 
with  bur  hot,  wild,  tearbss  ©yti«-  "  I  ^luntal  a^aiuMt 
you} — how  could  I  chuoae  but  iin,  having  l>uen  boru  of 
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her  f    This  is  jast  veogeance  on  my  crime  to  yow,  venge 
aocQ  sent  Of  God  I" 

**  Hash  t  Are  His  weapons  a  frail  woman's  vices  f 
And  what  Yeugeance  have  I  ever  asked  of  God  or  m&D 
on  7011?" 

The  grave,  sweet  patience  of  hts  voice  stilled  the  pas- 
BiQU  in  her  as  it  had  once  stilled  the  wayward  and  rebel- 
I'wQB  Bpirit  of  ber  childhood. 

She  was  siJeut,  lying  there  with  her  head  still  bowed 
down  on  her  arms,  her  eyes  stili  hidden  from  the  rays  of 
day. 

His  face  grew  dark  with  wrath — wrath  against  her 
destroyer;  his  breath  came  sharply  and  hardly,  as  he 
bent  over  and  asked : 

'*  What  devjl  was  pitilesa  enough  to  tell  you?" 

She  lifted  herself  upon  her  elbow,  and  under  their 
Bwullen  lids  her  eyes  flatbed  with  a  blue  light  like  Oanie, 

"A  devil?  yes;  a  devil  who  came  in  angePa  guise  to 
save  his  father's  honor  I  My  young  lover  whom  1  thought 
the  fairies  sent  me— the  tempter  to  whom  she  would  hav© 
sold  me,  body  and  soul,  in  my  child's  ignorance," 

"What  I  his  son?" 

*'His  son.  You  know  it,  then  ?  Oh,  Heaven,  why  not 
have  warned  me  ?  Ah  1  huah  I  l  dare  to  reproach  you— - 
1  I^when  my  wLolo  life  has  been  a  crime  which  you  have 
never  wearied  of  forgiving  I  liislen  I  I  saw  him  once, 
five  nights  ago,  at  Villiers,  only  for  one  instant  as  he 
passed  me  by.  I  knew  him  then,  and  he  knew  me.  On 
the  morrow  he  was  gone,  leaving  a  gracious  message  of 
regret.  That  very  night  1  promised  to  he  Estmere*a 
wife ;  that  very  night  I  had  Bworu  to  myself  that  nothiog 
on  my  part  should  he  hidden  from  his  eight  Bat  wham 
was  the  use  to  take  him  truth  that  only  could  have  seemed 
to  hira  a  fear?  Once  having  looked  on  his  son's  face,  I 
held  my  peace.  1  let  my  doom  come  as  it  would.  I 
kept,  so  long  as  fate  would  leave  them  to  me,  hia  love, 
his  trust,  his  honor  I  know  how  soon  *hey  would  bo 
struck  and  perish>  This  was  madness  ?  I  think  I  have 
been  mad  since  the  night  I  saw  that  smooth,  soft,  devilieb 
face  ;  I  have  been  like  a  creature  in  a  dream  ; — the  dream 
has  brukeu :  I  am  wakened  now — wakened  to  sou,  aud 
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hear,  and  feel  all  tbtngB — my  misery,  my  wiekednesB,  my 
eharae." 

Iler  hands  clinched  on  him  as  she  spoke,  and  drew  him 
down  10  her,  Geeming  tbus  to  keep  hold  upon  some 
BtrcDgth,  some  treason. 

Be  shuddered  aa  be  ga^ed  on  her. 

"  Those  are  wild  words,"  he  murmured.  "  The  shame 
is  Another's,  not  your  own,  and — yon  forget.  Your 
falhtif  was  poor  indeeil,  but  he  had  honor  in  his  simple, 
hitter,  martyred  life  that  no  wife's  sin  could  touch.  Yon 
are  his,  no  less  than  you  are  hers.  He  was  a  rude,  un- 
learned seaman,  it.  is  trne,  hut  he  had  io  hira  honesty, 
heroism,  truth.     Are  thege  mean  birthrights?" 

A  shiver  ran  through  her  crouching  frame.  To  the 
woman  who  had  believed  herself  born  from  the  secret 
nuptials  of  some  Porphyrogenitus,  the  sea-bird'«  nest 
looked  foul  as  any  vulture's ;  and  the  strength  and  the 
•iimplicity  of  this  compensation  to  which  he  bade  her 
turn  were  on  heights  beyond  her  reach. 

The  man,  nobly  bred,  could  recognize  the  nobility  that 
lies  in  character  apart  from  alt  circumstance  and  all 
chances.  The  woman ^  basely  horn,  could  measure  by 
nothing  save  the  visible  symbols  of  dignity  and  great- 
ness, of  poverty  and  shame. 

'*  Birthright  I"  she  echoed,  with  a  laugh  that  had  in  it 
the  sound  of  the  laughter  of  OorioUs.  "  Do  not  say  that 
word,  if  you  would  bid  me  keep  my  senses.  To  night  I 
was  in  all  my  glory.  Kings  and  princes  were  under  my 
roof.  I  bad  his  love  and  the  world's  honor.  In  all  Parii 
there  wa?*  not  a  creature  greater  or  more  envitid  than  1, 
Alt  splendora,  and  all  follies,  uad  all  graces  that  my 
wealth  could  give,  I  gathered  there.  I  knew  that  some 
evil  would  fall ;  I  knew  that  his  son  would  come  there  ^ 
1  knew  that  the  days  of  my  peace  were  numbered.  1 
chose  that  he  should  behold  me  at  my  greatest,  ray  high- 
est, ray  prondest ;  I  chose  so  to  ecop©  myself  into  his 
heart  and  his  soul  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  put  me 
away  from  them,  etxive  bow  he  would.  I  had  my  vic- 
tory— so  far.  He  loves  me  j  oh,  God,  he  loves  me^  but 
it  is  passiou  only ;  not  such  love  as  yours.  Listen  1  to- 
nij^ht  has  been  the  most  brilliant  night  of  my  life,  and 
this  is  how  it  has  ended  " 
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Rising,  and  pacing  to  and  fro,  like  a  drained  leopardeM 
infuriate  with  its  wounds,  or  cast  down  upon  her  rude 
couch  in  the  exhaustion  of  despair,  shrinking  from  the 
light  of  day,  she  told  him  how  its  horror  had  come  to 
her,  stealing  like  a  thief  in  the  night  into  her  palace. 

Every  word  that  had  been  uttered  had  cut  her  like  a 
scourge ;  she  could  number  them  as  the  quivering  ereat* 
lire  numbers  his  stripes  by  their  separate  sharp  agonies. 

He  heard  her  in  silence,  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands. 
What  solace  had  he  to  give  this  woman  to  whom  his  love 
was  nothing  ? 

Once  only  he  asked  her — 

*'And  he — ^he  whom  you  are  to  wed  ?  he  loves  you 
Btill?" 

She  laughed  once  more,  the  laugh  that  was  so  terrible 
in  that  silent  place. 

*'  Still  t  Is  he  like  you,  that  evil  and  shame  should  only 
foe  titles  to  his  pity  and  his  pardon  ?  No  woman  is  loved  so 
twice.  He  forced  his  son  from  my  presence;  he  refused 
to  believe,  while  others  hearkened;  he  was  generous, 
noble,  great  It  is  his  nature.  But,  once  in  solitude,  I 
saw  the  look  upon  his  face.  How  is  it  I  live  yet  ?  It 
maddened  me ;  I  knew  that  I  was  dead  to  him — worse 
than  dead — forever  I  I  told  him  the  truth  of  you  and 
of  myself.  I  told  him  everything  my  life  had  known.  I 
prayed,  I  beggedj  I  knelt  to  him, — ^not  for  his  love,  or  his 
forgiveness,  but  only  for  his  belief.  It  was  his  doubt 
that  killed  me." 

**  He  doubts  still  ?"  His  voice  was  stifled  as  he  spoke, 
his  hands  were  locked  over  his  eyes. 

"  Doubt  1  oh,  God,  what  is  there  for  him  to  believe?  I 
am  a  living  lie  to  him  and  to  the  world.  I  implored,  I 
conjured,  I  tempted  him.  Again  and  again  he  almost 
yielded ;  again  and  again  I  saw  love,  and  love  only,  in 
his  eyes ;  and  yet  I  knew  he  would  never  yield  utterly. 
There  was  such  scorn  in  him,  such  dread  of  me,  and  such 
disdain.  *  Not  for  your  birth,'  he  cried  to  me;  'not  for 
your  mother's  shame  would  you  be  less  pure,  less  honored 
in  my  sight.  It  is  your  life,  your  lie  I  You  tell  me  the 
truth  now  ?  it  may  be  so.  But  it  is  told  too  late  !'  And 
then  I  grew  mad,  I  think,  and  broke  from  him,  and  gol 
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out  Into  the  street  unaeen,  I  know  not  how,  and  rame  to 
you,  as  beaten  dogs  come  to  the  only  creature  that  haa 
pity  for  them." 

And  the  lo^e  which  she  had  slighted,  aud  mocked, 
and  trodden  on  so  long,  had  vengeance  on  her,  and  grew 
in  mig-ht  and  majesty  before  her  sight,  and  was  her  only 
refuge  now*  her  only  friend,  her  only  mercy.  And  yet  1 
more  dearthan  this,  was  that  love  which  had  disbelieved, 
which  had  scorned,  which  had  repudiated  her. 

"What  is  my  life  worth  if  he  be  lost  to  roe?"  she 
cried.  "  What  are  my  rank,  my  lands,  my  titles^  my  dig- 
nities, to  me  without  him?" 

In  the  intense  self-absorption  of  her  an^cuish,  she  never 
heeded  what  blows  iier  words  might  strike  upon  the  heart 
of  her  bearer. 

All  she  remembered  was  that  one  great  horror  which 
enfolded  ber^ — ^the  horror  of  that  destiay  which  had  hunj^ 
over  her  when  id  the  fair  fancies  of  her  iq fancy  she  had 
dreamed  herself  the  daughter  of  the  old  dead  kin^s  of 
Oaul;  the  destiny  which  had  seized  her  in  the  attained 
ambition  of  her  womanhood,  while  she  laughed  in  her 
glad  seorn  at  fate,  and  love^  and  death;  the  destiny 
which  clung  around  her,  stifling  her  life  as  the  tire  web 
of  sorcery  clung  around  Glauce. 

He  never  spoke,  where  he  stood  against  the  open  lat- 
tice, through  which  the  hot  air  of  the  stormy  and  oppress- 
ive dawn  poured  like  the  fumes  of  a  alaughter -house. 

She,  flung  down  upon  the  heap  of  leather,  with  her 
arms  outstretched,  and  her  face  hidden  on  them,  longed 
to  bury  hergelf  from  that  searchiug  light  of  comiog 
day. 

She  thought  that  never  mnre  could  she  go  forth  into 
the  sunshine,  and  meet  the  eyes  of  men,  and  be  as  she 
hud  been.  Her  paat  was  branded,  her  present  was  laid 
waste  f  her  future  was  accursed ;  the  greatness  that  she 
had  said  could  never  pass  away,  was  polluted  and  with- 
out worth ;  her  dignities  and  her  possessicna,  and  all  her 
glories  in  which  she  had  exulted,  as  in  a  strength  that 
made  her  godlike,  were  now  of  no  avail. 

They  endured  indeed,  they  were  unchanged,  unchange- 
lihie :  but  they  could  not  cleause  the  llle  whence  iters  haa 
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Bprung;  they  could  not  give  her  back  the  pure  and  fra 
grant  peace  of  honor.  The  shame  of  her  mother  waA 
upon  her — upon  her  for  evermore. 


CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

Above  the  million  roofs  of  the  city,  the  flash  of  the 
full  day  came.  From  out  its  nook  the  little  monkey 
crept,  and  gazed  at  her  with  wondering,  sad  eyes.  Jn 
the  stillness,  the  great  black  door  of  the  garret  was 
thrust  open — ^in  its  embrasure  her  lover  stood. 

He  had  tracked  her  hither. 

The  fairness  of  his  face  was  livid,  his  voice  was 
strangled  in  his  throat,  his  eyes  had  the  fury  and  the 
woe  that  men  had  seen  once  in  them, — once — ^in  the 
days  of  his  youth,  when  the  dishonor  of  his  wife  had 
been  revealed  to  him. 

He  threw  one  glance  on  her, — one  glance  of  unutter- 
able horror, — then  went  straightway  to  the  place  where 
Tricotrin  stood. 

"  She  has  fled  to  you  !" 

Tricotrin  shook  off  his  grasp ;  and  stood  silent:  facing 
him,  with  the  light  of  the  dawn  upon  them. 

She  had  fled  to  him  I — well,  who  to  her  had  so  great  a 
right,  so  high  a  title?  All  the  hatred  he  bore  to  this 
man,  as  to  her  owner  and  his  spoiler,  stirred  in  him,  and 
prevailed,  and  killed  the  old  soft  tenderness  of  early 
memories  and  of  boyish  love. 

She,  with  a  great  cry,  sprang  from  her  wretched  couch, 
and  dragged  herself  to  her  lover's  feet,  and  threw  herselif 
there  in  piteous  abandonment,  calling  out  to  him  to  be- 
lieve— to  believe — only  to  believe. 

He  did  not  heed  her,  even  while  all  his  frame  thrilled 
at  her  touch  and  burned  under  her  beauty ;  he  did  not  an- 
swer her ;  he  did  not  raise  her ;  he  only  looked  still  at  the 
man  in  whom  he  saw  ber  closest  friend,  his  deadliest  foe. 

*' What  have  you  been  to  her?"  he  cried,  aloud, — **het 
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hugbEiiid,  her  father,  her  par»raour  ?    Answer  roe  1    What 


tie  bioda  you?    What  bond  imites  jou?    Is 

Answer  me 


It  Bin,  01 
What  ia 


secrecy,  or  marriage,  or  blood  ? 
this  woman  to  you?" 

Tricotrin,  standing  erect,  with  the  gleam  of  the  dawn 
on  his  face,  aod  the  darkness  of  evil  passions  in  his  soul, 
looked  him  in  the  eyes  with  a  keen,  hard,  changeless  gaae, 
and  still  kept  silent, 

"Answer  mel"  Estmere  cried,  again,  "Answer  me  1 
or " 

She  sprang  up  and  caught  his  lifted  arm,  and  drew  his 
hands  into  hers,  and  clung  to  him  so  that  he  could  not 
move  unless  be  cast  her  off  frona  him  with  violence,  and 
trampled  her  aside. 

"Wait,  wait  I"  she  muttered.  "Strike  me,  not  him. 
What  guilt  there  is,  is  mine — mine,  to  yon  and  to  tlie 
world.  There  has  never  been  anything  on  earth  greater, 
gentler,  more  long-suffering,  than  his  life  to  mine.  I  have 
been  base  to  him,  faithless,  cowardly,  unworthy;  but  ho  1 
— he  has  never  once  reproached  me,  never  once  deserted 
me.  I  was  a  wretched  stray  thing — you  know,  you 
kuowl  —  nameless,  homeless,  desolate,  utterly;  and  hu 
had  pity  upon  me, — pity,  when  1  was  a  little  lost  child 
dying  of  hunger  save  for  the  bread  he  gave  me.  Ah, 
(}od  1  call  my  crime  what  you  will  \  curse  me,  loathe  mo, 
leave  me, — that  is  just;  bat  believe, — only  believe.  Give 
him  justice,  and  give  him  honor.  In  my  vanity  and  my 
sin  I  have  refused  him  both  so  long." 

The  evil  of  the  world  had  fallen  from  her,  the  false 
shame  of  her  false  pride  had  perished;  truth  and  courage 
revived  in  this  soul,  wherein  they  had  so  long  been  dead; 
her  voice  rang  clear  and  strong  in  all  its  suffering.  He, 
whom  she  conjured,  shuddered  under  that  passionate  ap- 
peal, and  gazed  down  into  her  eyes,  staggered,  confused, 
unmanned,  knowing  not  what  to  doubt,  nor  what  to 
believe. 

"If  this  be  true,"  he  murmured,  "your  sin  to  m© 
weighs  nothing  beside  your  sin  to  him," 

"  No  I"  she  criedj  aloud,  as  she  loosed  her  arms  from 
about  him,  and  sank  down  at  bis  fe(^t  with  the  hoi  blood 
burning  over  all  her  droupiug  face. 
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**  No,  To  yoo  I  RiQned  indeed,  because  T  gained  _ 
lo7<j  upon  a  tie;  but  you  were  a  fitrangor ;  j  owed'yoa 
00  debt,  I  bore  you  do  allegiance ;  you  were  free  to  seek 
me,  and  as  free  to  leave  me.  But  to  h;m  my  whole  life 
hae  been  a  crime — a  crime  when  I  forsook  him  because 
ambitioQ  bribed  lue ;  a  crime  when  I  repaid  him  for  his 
charity  with  dtscoiitent  aud  with  lo^ratituile ;  a  crioie 
when  I  was  too  ba&e  to  let  the  world  know  all  I  owed 
bim;  a  crime  wheo  I  beard  you  Blight  hiui  with  your 
satires,  and  held  my  peace  because  I  was  too  base  a 
coward  to  dare  lift  up  my  voice  in  his  defense  and  honor. 
It  is  hard  for  you  to  believe  me, — yea  I — I  have  forfeited 
belief.  But,  as  God  lives,  I  will  not  cease  to  kneel  to 
you  till  you  believe  in  him," 

He  looked  down  on  her,  blinded,  bewildered^  pierced 
to  the  heart,  confased  with  a  crowd  of  half-formed 
thoui^hts. 

"  Your  love  ia  so  great  for  him  7"  he  asked,  the  passioa 
in  hi  a  own  goul  jealously  seizing  on  that  which  smote  it 
the  mofit  cruelly. 

Her  eyes  met  his  in  one  long^  look,  theo  turned  and 
rested  on  the  man  whom  she  had  wronged, 

"Yes,  my  love  is  great,  now,"  Rbe  said,  slowly;  "but 
what  is  great, — ^great  m  eternity, — is  my  reraorsa" 

He  was  silent;  the  force  that  lies  in  perfect  and  u 
flinching  truth  was  in  her  now  -,  it  conquered  him,  it  was 
stronger  than  be,  it  bore  in  on  him  with  a  witness  ha 
could  no  longer  doubt,  the  purity  of  this  pas:^ionless  love, 
the  intensity  of  this  vain  remorse.  He  knew  that  there 
was  nothing  in  this  love  which  be,  as  her  lover,  as  her 
husband,  need  envy,  or  could  Buspect^  he  knew  it,  as  men 
in  such  hours  know  truths  that  their  colder  reason  would 
mock,  their  worldly  skepticism  would  scorn.  But  be  saw 
alao  thai  this  remorse  was  for  a  guilt  none  the  less  base, 
none  the  less  craven,  because  in  its  shame  it  was  Etill 
chaste  as  ice,  because  in  its  selfishness  no  sensual  atmln 
was  found. 

He  believed ;  but  belief  was  as  d^ullj  to  him  as  his 
doubt  had  been.  She  was  as  worthless,  in  bis  sight*  as 
though  she  had  l>een  the  faithless  and  dishonored  wife  of 
the  man  wbom  she  had  forsakeu— of  the  man  who  stood 
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there,  in  the  radiance  of  the  dawn,  motionless,  wordless 
urging  no  claim,  seeking  no  justification,  giving  no  sign 
that  be  heard  or  that  he  saw  under  all  the  passionatAi 
invocation,  the  violent  despair,  of  this  woman  who  haJ 
abandoned  him  for  the  treasures  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
world. 

It  was  at  him,  and  not  at  her,  that  he  himself  looked, 
as  he  spoke. 

*'  This  is  true  ?"  he  asked  of  him. 

The  eyes  of  Tricotrin  met  his  own  with  a  strange 
weariness,  and  scorn,  and  pity,  all  in  one,  in  their  re- 
gard. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  answered,  briefly.  His  voice  was  cold 
and  harsh,  and  all  its  melody  was  gone.  For  once  he  did 
not  seek  to  aid  her ;  for  once  he  did  not  stir  to  lift  her 
burden  from  her ;  for  once  he  left  her,  alone,  with  the  love 
that  she  had  chosen  in  the  stead  of  his.  If  it  failed  her, 
if  it  scorned  her,  if  it  repudiated  her,  it  had  been  her 
choice.     He  left  it  to  deal  with  her  as  it  would. 

She,  kneeling  there  at'the  feet  of  her  lover  as  a  criminal 
at  the  feet  of  her  judge,  looked  upward  in  his  face. 

"  You  believe  now  ?"  she  cried  to  him. 

He  bent  his  head. 

•'  Yes,  I  believe." 

In  the  assent  there  was  a  colder,  a  more  hopeless,  a 
more  unyielding  condemnation  of  her  sin  than  could  have 
spoken  in  the  uttermost  ferocity  and  abandonment  of  op- 
braiding.  He  believed ;  and  because  he  believed  in  the 
truth  of  her  history,  he  believed  also  in  the  cowardice  and 
the  falsehood  of  her  life. 

She  rose  up,  slowly,  and  stood  before  him ;  her  arms 
were  crossed  upon  her  bosom  that  heaved  and  swelled 
beneath  their  pressure ;  her  face  was  like  the  marble  mask 
that  sculptors  take  from  a  dead  loveliness ;  her  eyes  were 
foil  of  an  unutterable  woe. 

.  But  she  prayed  no  more  for  mercy,  she  implored  no 
more  for  pardon ;  she  had  asked  for  belief,  and  it  had  been 
^iven  her ;  it  was  all,  she  knew,  that  she  could  claim ;  and 
the  superb  pride  which  had  been  her  idol  for  so  long,  and 
which  that  night  had  been  stricken  down  as  a  stately 
|Mdm  is  struck  by  lightning,  was  in  her  still,  though  liroken 
2R 
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Hid  Stilled  bj  the  bitter  shame,  the  abject  hnmlKaliim 
that  her  birth  had  brought 

A 11  her  life  throngh,  she  knew,  she  had  wronged  Lotc^ 
If  now  LoFe  had  its  FCDgeauee,  and  had  forsaken  her, 
was  the  crime  hers,  or  Love's  t 

It  was  only  from  his  look  that  she  cowered  and  shrank, 
as  from  a  thing  onbearable. 

"Have  yott  no  pity?"  she  cried,  suddenly,  the  one 
appeal  wrong  irom  her  by  her  atter  desolatum.  "  My 
mother's  shame  1  knew  as  little  as  yon  nntil  to-night.  I 
wronged  yon ;  yes,  bat  not  one  tithe  as  I  wronged  him. 
He  has  forgiven — shall  not  you  forgive  ?" 

Estmere  tomed  from  her  with  a  shndder,  as  men  torn 
from  the  dead  disfigured  body  of  the  beauty  they  have 
kived. 

"Forgive I  forgive!"  he  echoed;  "what  is  it  to  for- 
g^ve?  My  pardon  cannot  give  you  back  your  honor  and 
your  truth." 

"  Oh  God  I  you  said  you  loved  me  I" 

"  Loved  you  I  Men  love  women  that  are  foul  as  they 
are  fair.  I  gave  you  tenfold  more  than  love ;  I  gave  too 
—trust  I" 

A  shiver  shook  her  all  down  her  slender,  supple,  lofty 
frame.  She  knew  that  never  more  could  this  man  trust 
her  with  the  one  sweet,  full,  idolatrous,  and  perfect  faith 
with  which  he  had  believed  in  her  when  his  first  kiss  had 
touched  her  lips.  For  faith  is  as  the  white  pure  crown 
of  the  century  aloe,  which,  once  cut  down,  can  bloom 
no  more  within  the  space  of  the  same  lives  that  first 
rejoiced  in  it. 

He,  drawing  his  gaze  from  her  as  one  tempted  beyond 
his  strength  draws  it  from  the  loveliness  that  assails  him, 
moved  away  slowly,  with  his  head  sunk  on  his  chest 

"  The  woman  false  once  is  false  always,"  he  said,  briefly, 
with  a  quiver  in  his  proud  clear  voice  that  no  manhood 
and  no  pride  could  stay.  "  Men,  younger,  happier  than 
I,  might  give  you  their  faith  still — I  cannot  You  have 
killed  my  life,  you  shall  not  beggar  me  of  honor." 

And  without  one  backward  look  at  her  —  one  look 
virhereby  that  exquisite  and  sensuous  loveliness  might 
iteal  his  strength  and  make  him  the  mere  slave  of  pas- 
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Bion, — be  thrust  tlie  great  door  backward  heavily,  and 
paBsed  the  ihresbold  of  the  chaniben 

She  let  him  go  without  a  word^  a  crj,  a  gesture.  She 
never  changed  her  posture,  but  stood  there,  drawing  her 
costly  ^em-sowo  robes  together,  as  a  beggar,  perish! ug 
In  vv inter  cold,  draws  his  rags  around  his  frozeu  limbs. 

Only  once  she  looked  at  him  whom  she  had  wronged— 
at  hiai  by  whom,  even  yet,  she  had  not  been  forsake n. 

"You  have  your  vengeance,"  she  said,  slowly.  "  It  ii 
just" 

He  had  bis  vengeance, — the  vengeance  which  the  old 
dead  Loirois  woman  had  foretold, — the  vengeance  which 
broke  his  own  heart  as  it  fell 

She  stole  backward  with  slow  numbed  movement  to 
the  rude  couch  of  skins,  and  erouched  ou  it  once  more. 
She  bad  no  memory  of  htT  home,  Lcr  rank,  her  bouse- 
hold,  her  dignities  ;  she  had  no  memory  save  for  this  one 
thing, ^that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Coriolis.  The  hours 
pas^d  ;  time  was  nothing  to  them  ;  the  noon  came  ;  she 
still  lay  there,  as  Magdalen  beneath  the  cross ;  and  he 
had  never  Btlrred  from  where  ho  stood  beneath  the  lattice, 
with  his  arms  resting  on  the  wooden  sill,  and  his  head 
bowed  dowu  upon  ihem. 

Since  the  sun  had  risen  there  bad  been  a  low,  hoarse 
murmur  on  the  air  :  a  sound  like  the  Bound  of  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  But  hero  it  was  duiled  by  distance,  and  it 
smote  their  ear, — unheard. 

It  was  the  sound  of  eouflicti — it  was  the  sound  of  the 
hymu  of  blood. 

Suddenly  it  deepened,  and  came  upon  the  Bilenca  io 
loud  fitful  gusts,  add  pierced  his  lethargy  as  the  war-tiottf 
rouses  the  stupor  of  the  wounded  charger. 

He  beard  the  Marseillaise. 

**  God  forgive  mel  1  forgot  them  I"  he  cried,  aloud  ;  foi 
the  only  time  in  all  the  many  years  since  first  he  had 
elected  to  be  oue  with  tbem,  and  make  their  dwelling 
aod  their  portioUj  their  pleasure  and  their  suffering,  bis, 
be  had  forgotten  the  people, 

'*  Wait  you  here,"  he  murmured  to  her.  "  It  is  the 
children  only  who  have  ri^en.  But  there  is  danger,  there 
is  slaughter,     God  forgive  me^ — I  forgot  1" 
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And  he  left  her,  and  went  swiftlj  throagh  the  honae, 
that  was  deserted  as  though  pestilence  had  swept  it  bare, 
and  passed  out  into  the  hot  noontide — ^into  the  streets 
where  the  students  had  risen. 

It  was  a  revolt  of  the  children, — an  outbreak  of  youth's 
noble  madness,  a  passion  of  boys'  futile  frenzy;  but  the 
massacre  of  the  children  had  begun,  and  would  not  cease 
till  the  sun  had  its  setting. 

A  woman,  weeping  and  frantic,  threw  herself  in  his 
passage : 

"  Oh,  friend  I  save  my  son  I"  she  cried  to  him.  "  You 
are  as  a  god  to  these  children  !  He  is  all  I  have  upon 
earth, — you  know  I  A  creature  of  seventeen  summers. 
And  he  is  there  at  the  barricades !  Ah  I — ^they  die  in 
their  madness,  proud  of  it  It  were  harder  to  live  for 
mere  dutyl" 

He  pat  her  aside ;  and  went  onward. 

"  God  forgive  me  I"  he  said,  still  in  his  heart  "  I  had 
forgot  them — I  had  forgot  them." 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

In  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  one  of  its  white 
and  golden  palaces,  there  was  a  balcony  hung  with  scarlet 
draperies  for  the  festival  that  had  been  a  baptism  of  blood. 

JM!any  a  time  there  had  come  thither  a  woman,  sunny- 
haired,  laughing,  full  of  gladness,  tossing  sweetmeats  and 
flowers  to  the  crowd,  leaning  there  with  roses  in  her 
breast,  and  her  arms  indolently  folded,  to  watch  the  speo- 
^acle  beneath  of  military  pomp,  or  of  imperial  entry,  or 
of  the  masked  fooleries  of  the  idle  carnival  time.  And 
many  a  time  the  passing  multitudes  had  looked  up,  and 
laughed  back  to  her,  and  shouted  their  acclaims,  and 
caught  her  tossed  flower-buds  and  kissed  them :  for  they 
Had  loved  her,  since  she  had  been  clothed  with  the  divinity 
which  this  age  beholds  in  Vice. 
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The  scarlet  folda  huog  atirlcBB  on  the  breeze  ;  the  gilded 
butterfliea  upon  them  Bparkled  in  the  sun ;  the  Eaatem 
birds  murniured  merrily;  the  exotics  bloomed  in  everj 
huCi  above  in  that  bright  balconj,  while  the  slaughter 
rag^d  beneath. 

Bat  on  its  marble  floor  the  woman  lay  lifeless,  with  tbfl 
Blow  blood  welling  from  her  breast — a  stray  shot  hwl 
found  her  where  she  leaned  to  watch  the  pajjfeantry  of 
atrife,  and  she  had  fallen  here  among  her  flowers.  Below, 
the  populace  had  paused  one  instant  in  the  tumult  of  their 
passions,  and  had  raumiured — 

^^It  rs  Goriolis— killed  1" 

For  fate  was  still  mereiful  to  this  woman,  who  had 
been  merciless  to  all,  still  tender  to  this  spoiler,  who 
kaew  not  tendernetiS,  still  full  of  jo^ifts  to  thin  aHSassln- 
atreaa,  whose  hands  had  ever  been  outstretched  for  gold. 
It  slew  her  when  fear  had  begun  to  touch  her;  it  slevr 
her  when  her  past  sin  rose  aj^inst  her;  it  slew  her  ere 
her  beauty  perished,  ere  her  power  waned.  And  CorioHs 
— ^a  creature  soulless  as  the  butterflies  that  were  her  em- 
blem— bad  the  noblest  requiem  that  a  human  soul  caa 
have; — she  had  the  sorrow  of  a  people. 

Verily,  moD  are  just. 


CHAPTER    LXXVL 


In  a  dira,  gray,  ancient  street,  outside  the  passage-way, 
where  the  town  was  still  old,  in  the  heart  of  the  students, 
where  no  cannon  could  sweep  and  no  squadrons  deploy, 
but  each  combat  perforce  was  fi)ught  out  hand  to  hand, 
in  the  old  fierce,  fair  fashion, — there  the  first  barricade 
had  been  thrown.  A  barricade  barring  the  entrance;  a 
barricade  that  already  had  served  to  repulse  the  soldiery 
sent  up  against  it,  though  held  only  by  youths, — ^f^oaded 
on  by  their  comrades'  imprisonment ;  blind  with  dreams 
of  iniposeible  worlds;  lasbed  to  action  by  agitators  and 
demagogues  j  beholding  only  the  excellence  of  liberty,  not 
53 
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seeinsc  the  excellence  of  patience.  Toaths  of  all  ages,  all 
tempers :  some  gay  with  zest  for  the  devil's  dance  of  a  riot, 
some  grave  with  a  purpose  too  hard  for  their  years ;  some 
drunk  with  their  own  evil  passions,  some  with  pure  longinjer 
for  freedom  :  some  the  ignorant  poor  tools  of  conspirators; 
some  the  ardent  young  prophets  of  truth. 

They  filled  the  narrow  windings  of  the  street ;  they 
climbed  upon  its  roofs,  and  its  ironwork,  and  its  lamp- 
posts; they  knelt  at  its  windows  with  their  muskets  at 
rest  on  it^  ledges ;  they  defended  its  stones  as  though 
they  were  the  altar-stones  of  their  holiest  temple.  They 
shouted;  they  sang;  they  dealt  death  and  they  took 
death ;  they  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  ;  they  mounted, 
and  dived,  and  hid,  and  charged ;  they  swarmed  over  the 
timber  mountain  that  they  had  cast  up  betwixt  them  and 
the  world  ;  they  tasted  blood,  and  were  even  like  young 
hounds  whose  tongues  are  whetted  by  a  dead  deer's  gore. 

And  ever  and  again  as  one  among  them  wfis  shot  down, 
they  lifted  his  corpse  upon  the  timber  to  raise  the  pile 
Ugher,  and  sang  more  loudly  their  Marseillaise. 

Above  the  hiss  of  the  bullets,  above  the  cries  of  the 
women,  above  the  roll  of  distant  volleys  as  the  musketry 
sought  their  quarter,  above  the  din  and  the  tumult  of 
carnage,  the  great  chorus  rang  out,  dominant  and  triumph- 
ant :  as  it  first  rang  over  the  crowds  of  Paris,  and  over 
the  battle-plains  of  Europe,  while  its  creator  fled  through 
the  mountains,  proscribed,  and  desolate,  and  friendless 
The  chonis  of  the  hymn  that  is  deathless,  because,  while 
men  shall  live,  its  passions,  and  its  woes,  and  its  agony 
of  vain  desires  must  live  also,  unquenched,  unstilled,  and 
unattained, — born  half  of  hell,  born  half  of  heaven. 

Yet  above  even  that  divine  and  devilish  chant  of  the 
nations'  liberties,  his  own  voice  rose  as  he  forced  his  way 
through  amid  them,  and  sprang  up  on  to  their  topmost 
pinnacle  of  the  jammed  mass  of  wood  and  stone.  A 
great  shout  welcomed  him:— ever  since  the  day  had 
broken,  men  in  the  paroxysms  of  fear,  or  in  the  heat  of 
conflict,  had  asked  of  one  another.  Where  was  he  ? 

"Ah I  faithless  and  strengthless  I"  he  called  to  them. 
"  And  only  a  day  since  you  pledged  me  your  word  to 
keep  peace  1 ' 
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Thtsy  were  the  people  of  his  own  quarter ;  IhA  youths 
that  came  round  him  tike  dogs  round  tLeir  keeper  ;  only 
a  brief  space  earlier,  he,  who  had  eome  to  save  tbem  if 
ihey  would  be  saved,  had  spent  the  days  and  tiie  nights 
among  them  in  their  cellars,  and  clubs,  and  workshops, 
and  painting-rooms,  striving'  to  hold  them  back  from  de- 
etiuction,  striving  to  make  them  wait,  for  tbe  dear  sake 
of  that  liberty  in  whose  name  they  were  mad  for  war. 
And  these, — these  few  at  the  leasts — the&e  two  hundred 
,aiid  more  who  fought  here,  had  listened,  and  given  way, 
and  vowed  ^o  keep  from  the  eaare  spread  for  them  and 
their  kind  by  men  to  whom  rivers  of  blood  were  as  the 
waters  of  PactoluB. 

They  had  promised:    and  thus  they  redeemed  their 
J  word,    Thus,  with  tlie  knivea  at  their  waist,  and  the  steel 

^L     in  their  hands^  and  the  lust  to  slay  in  their  eyes. 
^P  He  stood  unarmed  in  their  midst  \  on  the  highest  place. 

^  where  tbe  sun^sj  rays  came  fullest  and  the  bullets   fell 

I  fastest     His  eyes  swept  the  crowd  as  the  eagle's  the 

'  earth  ;  all  the  warmth,  and  the  light,  and  the  paesion  bad 

flushed  back  on  his  face  at  the  sight  of  the  gleam  of  the 
I  steel,  at  the  sound  of  the  aatbem  of  revolution. 

On  them  a  8udden  hush  fell — a  sudden  humiliatton 
gmote. 

They  had  promised  him  peace, — ^and  at  his  feet  the 
dead  already  lay  three  deep  I 

*'  Could  you  not  be  faithful  one  day  through  ?*'  be 
cried  to  them,  in  the  reproach  which  all  those  wlio  love 
and  serve  humanity  are  driven  to  cast  against  it,  by  the 
weight  of  its  own  measureless  ingratitude.  "  Yuu  prom- 
ised me — you,  my  own  people  1 — and  your  promise  is 
kept  thus!  1  knew  that  you  were  betrayed;  l  knew  that 
you  were  drawn  down  into  a  pit;  I  knew  that  they  left 
year  stitig  in  yon,  only  that  by  it  you  might  slay  your- 
selves,  like  the  scorpion  iu  the  flames.  I  warned  yon, 
and  you  board,  anil  yon  swore  tn  keep  ir>  your  homes  and 
be  uutcmpt^d.  And  this  is  the  fulttlling  of  your  oath  I — — " 
The  youths,  pausing,  and  taking  breath,  and  crowding 
one  on  another  about  the  barricade,  heard  him,  and  were 
Bflharacd.  One  latl,  the  youngest  of  them  all,  the  child 
of  whom  hi^  mother  had  spoken,  lifted  his  fair  and  glow> 
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ing  face  with  reverent  love  upon  it,  and  gripped  his  rifle 

closer: 

"It  is  for  liberty!"  he  murmared.  "Have  you  not 
taught  us, — without  it  life  is  worthless  ?" 

The  eyes  of  Tricotrin  rested  on  his  with  infinite  ten- 
derness,  infinite  anguish : 

''I  have  taught  you  that?  No!  Life  without  it  is 
joylesb',  but  life  without  joy  may  be  great  The  great- 
ness of  life  is  sacrifice;  is  sacrifice  liberty,  think  you? 
Oh  children,  you  are  blind  and  astray  t  Ton  spend  your, 
strength  following  shadows.  This  is  love  of  your  country, 
you  call  it ;  and  heroism,  and  all  things  that  are  noble  ? 
It  is  but  the  froth  of  your  passions,  the  rage  and  the  fret 
of  your  l)oyhood." 

A  storm  of  hisses  broke  across  his  words.  They  loved 
him,  indeed,  but  in  that  moment  of  exultant  fury,  of  un- 
appeased  bloodthirst,  they  would  not  hearken  even  to 
him.  He  waited,  patiently  and  unmoved,  until  their  fury 
had  in  some  measure  died  out  from  its  own  violence. 

Then  again  he  spoke,  with  a  gesture  that  awed  the 
loudest,  the  fiercest,  the  most  turbulent,  to  silence. 

"  You  lift  your  hands  against  me  ? — ^you  think  your 
yells  and  your  threats  will  make  me  deal  you  a  demck- 
gogue's  flatteries  ?  Pshaw  1  men  who  dread  death  scarcely 
come  hither.  All  this  while  have  you  known  me  so 
little  ?  Demagogues,  to  delight  you,  would  lash  on  your 
passions.  I  displease  you  because  I  bid  you  have  pa- 
tience. 

"  To  die,  when  life  can  be  lived  no  longer  with  honor, 
is  greatness  indeed.  But  to  die  because  life  galls,  and 
wearies,  and  is  hard  to  pursue : — ^there  is  no  greatness  in 
that !  It  is  the  suicide's  plea  for  his  own  self-pity.  Tou 
live  under  tyranny,  corruption,  dynastic  lies  hard  to  bear, 
despotic  enemies  hard  to  bear — I  know.  But  you  forget, 
what  all  followers  of  your  creed  ever  forget,  that  without 
corruption,  untruth,  weakness,  ignorance,  in  a  nation 
itself,  such  things  could  not  be  in  its  rulers.  Men  c^n 
bridle  the  ass  and  can  drive  the  sheep,  but  who  can  drive 
the  eagle  or  bridle  the  lion  ?  A  people  that  was  strong 
and  pure,  no  despot  could  yoke  to  his  vices. 

"  Against  the  foreign  foes  of  your  country  die  in  yoar 
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youth  if  she  need  it  But  against  her  internecine  enemies 
live  out  your  life  in  continual  warfare.  When  1  tell  jou 
this,  do  you  dream  that  I  spare  you  ?  Childreu^-you 
have  yet  to  learn  what  life  is  I  Who  could  think  it  hard 
to  die  in  the  glory  of  strife^  drunk  with  the  sound  of  the 
combat,  and  feeling  no  pain  in  the  swoon  of  a  trianiph? 
Few  men  whose  blood  was  hot  and  young  would  ask  a 
greater  ending-  But  to  keep  your  souls  id  patience  j  to 
Btrive  unceasingly  with  evil  ■  to  live  in  self-negation,  ia 
ceaseless  sacrifices  of  desire;  to  give  strength  to  the 
weak,  and  sight  to  the  blind,  and  Hght  where  there  i8 
darkoei^s,  and  hope  where  there  is  bondage ;  to  do  all 
these  through  many  years  unrecognized  of  men,  content 
only  that  they  are  done  with  such  force  a«  Ilea  within 
you, — this  la  harder  than  to  seek  the  cannons'  mouths, 
this  is  more  bitter  than  to  rush,  with  drawn  steel,  on 
y<Jur  tyrants. 

"  Your  women  cry  out  against  you  because  you  leave 
them  to  starve  and  to  weep  white  you  give  your  hearts 
to  revolution  and  your  bodies  to  the  sword.  Their  cry 
is  the  cry  of  selfishness,  of  weakness^  of  narrowness,  the 
cry  of  the  sex  that  sees  no  sun  save  the  flame  on  its  hearih  : 
yet  there  is  truth  in  it, — a  truth  you  forget  The  truth, — 
that,  forsaking  the  gold-mine  of  duty  which  lies  at  your 
feet,  yoii  grasp  at  the  rainbow  of  glory ;  that,  neglectful 
of  your  own  secret  sins,  you  fly  at  public  woes  and  at  na- 
tional crimes.  Can  you  not  see  that  if  every  man  took 
heed  of  the  guilt  of  his  own  thoughts  and  acts,  the  world 
would  be  free  and  at  peace?  It  is  easier  to  rise  with  the 
knife  unsheathed  than  to  keep  watch  and  ward  on  your 
own  pa^isionsj  but  do  not  cheat  yourself  into  believing 
that  it  is  nobler,  €ind  higher,  and  harder.  What  reproach 
is  cast  against  all  revolutionists? — ^that  the  men  who 
have  nothing  to  lose^  the  men  who  are  reckless  aad  out- 
lawed, alone  raise  the  flag  of  revolt.  It  is  a  satire ;  but 
til  every  satire  there  lies  the  germ  of  a  terrible  fact. 

"  You, — you  who  are  children  still,  you  whose  man- 
hood is  still  a  gold  scarcely  touched  in  your  hands,  a  gold 
you  can  spend  in  all  great  ways,  av  squander  for  alt  base 
uaeB;  — yo^  can  give  the  lie  to  that  public  reproach, 
56* 
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if  only  you  will  live  ifl  such  wise  that  your  hands  shall 
be  clean,  and  your  paths  straight,  and  yoar  honor  un- 
sullied through  all  temptations.  Wait,  and  live  so  that 
the  right  to  judge,  to  rebuke,  to  avenge,  to  purify,  become 
yours  through  your  earning  of  them.  Live  nobly  first ; 
and  then  teach  others  how  to  live. 

"Lay  down  your  arms — you  have  not  won  the  title 
for  their  usage — ^lay  them  down,  I  bid  you ;  and  when 
you  shall  be  able  to  point  to  high  deeds  done  by  you, 
and  high  thoughts  born  from  you,  then  come  forth  so 
armed  again ;  and  none  shall  dare  to  cast  at  you  the  jibe 
that  because  you  knew  not  how  to  live,  therefore,  and 
therefore  only,  you  would  die  I" 

They  heard,  and  were  very  still;  and  paused,  half 
sullen,  half  afraid.  They  knew  that  he  spoke  truth,  but 
that  truth  was  cruel  to  their  pride.  Their  souls  were 
moved  and  disquieted ;  but  their  self  love  was  stung  into 
rage.  They  could  not  hear  his  voice  without  the  in- 
stinct of  honor  and  obedience,  as  children  hear  the  voice 
of  their  father.  But  they  were  hardened  against  him, 
and  they  murmured  loud  and  deep. 

One  young  boy  alone,  standing  by  his  side, — ^the  son 
of  the  woman  who  had  besought  him  in  the  street, — ^lifted 
his  bright,  flushed,  kindling  &ce. 

"Do  with  us  as  you  will,''  he  said,  softly — and  he  laid 
down  his  musket,  and  loosened  from  his  breast  the  badge 
of  insurrection. 

Tricotrin  smiled  on  him. 

"  That  is  well.  Remember  your  mother  now — ^in  the 
days  of  your  youth — you  will  not  serve  your  country 
less,  but  more,  when  manhood  comes  to  you." 

The  action  broke  the  spell  of  awe  and  reverence  that 
had  held  entranced  the  throng  around  them :  as  baffled 
hawks,  missing  the  heron,  swoop  on  fieldfares  harmless 
among  the  corn,  so  their  baffled,  stifled  rage  turned  upon 
the  lad. 

''Hq  would  forsake  us  I  He  turns  traitor  I"  they  booted 
against  him,  and  they  rained  the  stones  of  the  streets  at 
the  child.  One — more  drunk  than  all  with  the  passions 
of  the  hour — heaved  up  a  great  block  of  granite,  dis- 
lodged from  the  edge  of  the  pavemeutj  and  hurled  it 
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bmrtliDg  tbrougfa  the  air  to  strike  to  earth  the  alendei 
figure  of  the  boy 

The  square  gray  block  ii>ed  on  its  way  as  froni  a  cata- 
pult; winded  by  the  force  of  hate, 

Trieotrin  looked  upward;  bo  saw  its  darknes:?  betwist 
him  and  the  sua,  he  seized  the  boy  and  drew  bhn  back- 
ward, backward  into  his  own  place.  The  stone  de- 
scended : — ^the  boy  stood  erect,  unharmed ;  hia  deliveref 
fell  with  the  weight  upon  him. 

The  wail  of  a  people's  agooy  broke  from  all  the  raulti- 
tude  below,  then  hushed  into  a  dead  dread  eilencc, — the 
silence  of  a  speechless  terror. 

lie  lay  there  with  the  great  stone  upon  bia  chest, 
where  it  bad  struck  him,  and  had  felled  bini  at  a  stroke^ 
as  lightning  fella  the  tree.  From  beneath  it  the  blood 
blowly  welled  :  the  booes  of  his  chest  were  cruBhed  in, 
aod  bent,  and  broken. 

The  boy,  for  whom  he  had  thus  met  death,  Bank  on  hia 
knees,  and  covered  hia  ^y^%  with  his  hands,  and  cried  out 
to  God  to  slay  him  also,  since  through  him  this  martyr- 
dom had  come.  Those  about  him,  youths  likewise,  troiu- 
bling,  and  weeping,  and  afraid  as  with  the  fear  of  crime, 
thrust  off  the  brutal  weight,  and  raised  bioi,  and  called  on 
bis  name  with  piteous  outcries,  and  forgot  every  other 
thing  on  earth,  save  that  this  man  who  loved  them  had 
died  for  them: — ^died  thus;  in  the  hour  that  they  had 
revolted  from  htm,  aad  disobeyed  him,  and  refused  to 
heaTken  to  his  voice. 

Then  all  that  lu'eathlesa  stillness  broke  up  into  an  awful 
tumult :— the  multitude,  mad  with  grief,  and  with  rage, 
and  with  remorse,  flung  themselves  on  his  destroyer,  and 
seized,  and  choked,  and  tore  him  limb  from  limb,  white 
through  the  crowded  quarter  there  rang,  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  the  cry  that  Tricotrin  was  dead. 

Oa  the  pile  of  the  banicade  the  noontide  sun  poured 
down.  They  lifted  him  uf»  on  a  ahelf  of  timlH?r,  beneath 
the  drooped  folds  of  their  flag  of  liberty.  His  head  was 
aunk,  hia  eyes  were  sightless,  the  blood  welled  slowly 
from  his  breast : — for  the  first  time  in  all  his  life  amid 
them  be  gave  no  answer  to  their  prayer,  uo  pity  to  tbeif 
anguish. 
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Tet,  even  now,  voiceless,  motionless,  senseless,  he  wm 
still  their  deliverer  from  evil ;  for,  farther  onward,  as  the 
troops  came  up  to  the  massacre,  to  the  ruthless  mowing 
down  of  all  these  lives  that  were  as  ripe  corn  for  their 
sickles,  the  artillery  were  checked  and  forbidden  to  advance, 
and  dimly  heard  those  in  authority  above  them  murmur 
that  the  people  would  no  more  have  soul  or  strength  for 
combat,  since  Tricotrin  was  dead.  And  the  soldiers  halted, 
afar  off  in  the  noontide  heat,  and  came  no  more  against 
them,  but  left  them  alone  with  their  remorse. 

They  trampled  under  their  feet,  in  the  insanity  of  ven- 
geance, the  body  of  his  murderer;  and  spat  upon  the 
corpse ;  and  stamped  its  features  into  a  hideous  mass ; 
and  left  it,  battered  and  shapeless,  in  the  gutter  of  the 
street.  Then,  raving,  weeping,  tearing  their  hair,  shriek- 
ing his  name  aloud,  they  closed  once  more  upon  the  bar- 
ricade. They  were  as  children  whose  father  had  per- 
ished ; — he  had  loved  them  so  well,  death  would  have  no 
power  to  make  him  deaf  to  their  cries,  merciless  to  their 
despair ! 

As  though  their  voices  called  him,  indeed,  back  to  this 
warth  on  which  they  lingered,  desolate  and  bereaved,  his 
consciousness  returned,  his  blindness  passed,  his  eyes 
unclosed  and  rested  on  them.  Each  breath  was  torture, 
each  moment  numbered ;  but  his  thoughts  were  for  them, 
not  for  himself. 

He  signed  to  those  who  strove  to  rouse  him,  to  let  him  be, 
to  let  him  lie  in  such  peace  as  was  still  left  him.  He  knew 
that  before  the  sun  should  have  declined  from  its  zenith  he 
would  be  no  more  amid  the  world  of  men  ;  no  more  live 
this  life  that  to  him  had  been  ever  so  fair,  and  so  rich, 
and  so  worthy  the  living.  His  bloodless  lips  smiled  still 
as  he  looked  on  them. 

"  Children — do  not  grieve  for  me.  Death  is  gentle  and 
generous.     Seel  it  spares  me  sickness  and  age  '' 

£[is  voice  sank ;  each  word  was  a  pang,  as  he  drew 
breath  through  the  lungs  on  which  the  crushed  breast- 
bone pressed  as  with  the  pressure  of  an  iron  vice.  The 
throngs  around  him  only  answered  with  a  great  sob  that 
came  as  from  one  heart.  The  tears  rained  down  their 
cheeks,  they  stretched  their  arms  to  him  as  though  to 
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■e:ia  bim  from  the  hold  of  death.  The  women  rent  their 
robes  and  wailed  aa  the  wooiea  of  Rome  at  the  tomb  in 
the  Campus  Martiua ;  their  little  children  were  tfodden 
uuder  their  feet  forgotten ;  from  mouth  to  mouthy  from 
house  to  house,  reaching  those  that  fought  in  dlBtaut 
streets,  reaching  those  that  crouched  in  vaults  and  cata- 
combs, this  one  ory  rang^that  they  bad  slain  him. 

The  full  sun  was  upon  his  face;  he  looked  upward  at 
ite  noonday  glory : — and  the  smile  that  had  come  ever  on 
his  lips  wheo  he  had  beheld  the  gladness  of  its  rising, 
over  plain,  aud  lake,  and  forest^  cacne  there  stilly  in  this, 
his  death-hour. 

"It  is  well,"  he  murmured*  "Why  will  you  grieve? 
It  13  well  I  die  at  noon  ; — ere  the  darkness  of  night  seta 
in ;  ere  the  nigbt  of  age  overtakes  me.  My  people^ — if 
you  will  that  I  die  content,  let  my  life  purchase  yours; 
leave  bloodBbed,  and  go  in  peace.  Shall  it  be  that  you 
will  refuse  me  this,  the  last  thing  that  I  shall  ask  of  you  ?" 

With  tbe  strength  that  bo  long  had  been  in  him,  he 
lifted  himeelf  on  his  arui,  and  conquered  the  physical 
pangs  that  devoured  him.  His  voice  was  tow  and  stifled ; 
yet  never  in  all  the  hours  of  its  eloquence  had  it  reached 
so  far  to  the  hearts  of  tbe  people,  had  it  stirred  their  ia- 
nermust  souls  so  deeply,  as  the  wind  stirs  the  depths  of 
the  ocean. 

"Answer  me!"  he  cried  to  them,  strong  in  that  moment 
through  the  love  he  bore  them,  and  victorioua  over  the 
l>ower  of  death.  "Answer  me  I  Will  you  grant  me  this 
because  you  have  killed  me  ?  Will  you  go  in  peace^  and 
save  your  bodies  from  fruitlesfi  slaughter?  Answer  me, 
if  ever  you  loved  me  I" 

They  were  silent,  pierced  to  the  quick;  then,  still  aa 
with  one  mouth,  they  lifted  up  their  voices. 

'*  We  say  as  he  said, — do  with  us  as  you  will  1" 

A  glory  that  was  greater  than  the  glory  from  the  son 
sboiie  in  hie  eyes  as  he  heard. 

"  It  is  well,"  he  said,  softly,  once  more.  "Forget  not 
your  word  when  I  be  dead." 

And  they  cast  down  their  weapons,  and  broke  them 
asunder,  and  wept  sorely ;  as  childrer  weep,  refusing  l\t 
b«  comforted,  because  their  hearth  is  cold,  their  bodies 
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are  fEnnished,  their  hearts  are  desolate,  tJieir  lives  are 
fatherless  and  friendless. 

His  eyes  w  indered  dreamily  over  the  crowd,  seeking 
hither  and  thither,  seeking  for  a  face  that  was  not  amid 
them.  Then,  suddenly,  they  rested  on  a  far-oflF  gloomy 
place,  where,  in  the  shadow  of  an  arch,  one  watcher  stood 
aloof,  and  gazed  upon  the  conflict  He  stretched  his  hand 
oat,  and  pointed  thither. 

"  Bring  him  1'*  he  mattered  to  them.  '^  Bring  him,-^ 
yonder,— -do  yoa  see?" 

The  throng  surged  closer  together,  then  rolled  asunder, 
and  parted,  and  left  a  passage  free. 

He  whom  he  had  summoned  came,  and  stood,  with  the 
light  on  his  fair,  cold,  weary  face,  against  the  black  piles 
of  the  timber  of  the  barricade,  against  this  death-bed  of 
wood  and  iron  whereon  the  man  who  had  died  for  the 
people  rested  content, — as  on  a  prince's  naptial  bed. 

Tricotrin,  leaning  still  upon  one  hand,  stretched  oat  the 
other  to  him. 

"  Brother, — ^you  may  know  noto." 

Death,  ere  it  laid  the  seal  of  eternal  silence  on  his  lips, 
let  them  breathe  once  more  the  name  that  by  Life  had 
been  forbidden  them. 

And  the  people  drew  back,  and  left  them  alone,  and 
gathered  together,  hushed  and  frightened,  as  dogs  that 
gaze,  helpless,  at  human  passions  and  human  woe,  and 
vaguely  thrill  with  the  despair  and  the  divinity  of  both. 

:(c  *  «  ♦  3|c  41 

The  words  that  passed  their  lips  none  heard.  That 
recognition  in  the  shadow  of  death  none  watched.  The 
people  stood  aloof,  wondering,  and  still  afraid. 

All  that  they  saw  was  the  proud  head  of  the  great  noble 
bent  down  lower,  and  lower,  and  lower  in  reverence  and 
awe :  all  that  they  heard  was  one  futile  reproach  that 
broke  from  him  and  pierced  the  stillness. 

"Oh  God  1     Why  have  you  been  lost  to  me  so  long?" 

The  voice  that  answered  him  was  too  faint  to  reach 
their  straining  ears  :  • 

"  Why  f  why?  Because  I  loved  my  freedom ;  because 
I  knew  that  not  one  hour  would  you  have  kept  your 
state  and  station  if  you  once  had  known.     It  was  a  child's 
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totic  folly — yes;  but  it  never  brought  me  oae  regret. 
Let  no  regret  be  witb  you.  That  old  Dante^ — you  bad 
forgot  it,  Yet  you  might  have  remembered  ; — it  was  tha 
priest's  gift  to  me  for  my  quick  loarninj^of  the  Latiu  that 
he  loved.  Ah  I — ^you  recall  the  day  dow  ?  You  believe  ? 
—yes  \  you  believe.  If  you  doubted,  there  are  papers  in 
the  atcic  yonder,  that  would  vouch  to  you.  Is  my  life 
BLraiige  lu  your  sight  now?  Do  you  see  mystery  'm  it, 
or  shame  ?" 

His  brother's  hands  closed  upon  his. 

"  I  dared  to  judge  you  t  I  dared  to  condema  you  in 
roy  pride  and  my  blindueBS.  Ob  Christ,  if  only  I  had 
known  I" 

He  smiled  ;  the  old  soft  ironic  humor  laughed  still  in 
his  eyes,  even  tbrough  the  mists  that  dimmed  them. 

"Ah]  You  thought  me  astray  in  my  ways  and  my 
creeds,  you  thought  me  a  wanderer  and  a  pro  till  ess  idler. 
You  were  right, — from  your  view,  Di^^'nities  have  l)e- 
fitted  you  well:  I  would  not  have  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  ermine  ;  I  could  not  have  lived  unless  free. 
My  mother  was  sea-born,  you  know,  and  perish ed^^ — sti- 
fled under  your  pomp." 

His  listener's  frame  shook  like  a  womau^s.  All  the 
chillness  of  long  habit  and  of  social  eminonce  was  shat- 
tered in  him  as  a  glacier  shatters  in  its  fall  The  bitter- 
ness of  this  hour  was  iofiQito;  and,  by  Us  very  fort-e, 
burned  out  that  canker  of  n  too  hard  scorn,  of  a  pride 
too  pitileiss  and  too  incredulous,  which  so  long  bad  marred 
the  nobility  of  his  temper. 

His  justice,  that  he  had  deemed  so  pure,  had  proved 
but  warped  opinion.  His  vision,  that  he  had  deemed  so 
clear,  had  been  bat  purblind  prejudice*  He  scorned  him- 
self; and  was  crushed  under  that  anguish  of  self-reproach 
with  whiub  he  surveyed  his  own  fallibility  and  condemned 
his  own  injuBtice.  And  there  was  no  atonement  possible 
for  him ;  he  learned  all  that  he  bad  lost,  all  that  he  had 
misread,  all  that  be  had  misled,  only  in  the  moment  when 
to  learu  them  was  too  late,  only  when  they  passed  away 
from  him  forever. 

"And  all  these  years  I  have  bat  thieved  frctm  you  f '' 
\m  muttered.     "All  I  |{-ave  you  wheQ  we  met  were  sub* 
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picion  and  derision  I  One  look — one  accent— should  hart 
Bufl&ced  to  me.'* 

"Nay — reproach  not  yourself  thns.  What  remorse 
can  there  lie  at  your  door  ?  Yet  if  you  think  that  you 
owe  to  me  aught — ^pay  it  in  one  fashion." 

"  Demand  of  me  what  you  will !  Is  not  all  that  I  pos- 
sess your  own  ?" 

"No!  you  possess  your  will  and  your  pride — those 
are  not  mine  to  bend.  If  you  will  indeed  give  me  what 
I  desire,  yield  me  these '' 

"  Yield  them  ?  You  have  killed  them  1  Before  your 
life,  how  can  I  see  any  other  thing  save  a  usurper's  fraud 
and  falsehood  in  my  own  V^ 

"  Hush  I  you  were  in  ignorance.  If  you  had  known, 
you  would  have  beggared  yourself  in  an  hour,  sooner 
than  have  continued  to  enjoy.  Give  me  these — ^your 
passions — nevertheless.  Give  me  them,  and  take  her 
back  to  your  pardon,  to  your  love,  to  your  life.  You  will 
not?" 

"Will  not?    I  dare  not!" 

"  Because  she  is  the  child  of  Coriolis  ?" 

"  Because  she  is  faithless,  and  without  truth." 

"  She  will  be  true  to  you,  and  to  you  faithful.  I  have 
forgiven ;  shall  not  you  forgive  ?" 

His  brother  was  silent:  his  face  was  hidden  on  his 
hands. 

"  I  have  forgiven,"  he  who  pleaded  for  her  urged  again, 
"  and  what  is  your  wrong  to  mine  ?" 

"  As  she  wronged  you,  so  will  she  wrong  me." 

"  Not  so :  you  have  her  love.     I  never  had  it." 

"  That  you  had  not  is  her  guilt?" 

"  No.  She  loves  me  as  a  gay  child  loves— no  more. 
To  you  she  gives  the  love  no  woman  gives  save  once. 
Dying  here,  I  swear  to  you  that  she  has  purity,  and 
honor,  and  a  soul  that  through  you  may  be  lifted  to  aU 
high  things.  If  you  heed  not  the  shame  of  her  birth,  no 
other  shame  is  on  her.  In  my  letters  you  will  find  her 
dead  husband's  witness  to  her  perfect  innocence — men, 
dying,  do  not  lie.  She  suflfers,  she  is  crushed  under  brutal 
humiliation ;  shall  you  also  strike  her,  now  that  she  u 
prostrate?    Great  God  1 — how  shall  I  plead  with  you? 
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1  oa  <ell  me  your  pride  is  broken,  and  you  resist  me  thus  ? 
Look  I  all  her  years  through  I  have  guarded  her  from 
pain,  and  found  her  joy.  Will  you  make  my  life  a  failure 
at  the  last,  because  you  will  condemn  and  put  away  from 
you  thio  only  creature  that  I  love  ?  For  my  sake — not 
for  hers — ^give  her  your  pardon  I  I  have  forgiven, — 1 1 — 
1  tell  yoa  that  you  shall  not  refuse  to  her  what  I  have 
yielded,  i  tell  you  that  you  shall  not  dare  to  judge  when 
I  already  nave  declared  her  sinless  1" 

He  liftea  himself  upon  his  arm ;  his  voice  rose  strong 
and  sonorous ;  his  eyes  flashed  with  the  passions  of  other 
days.  He  dpoke  no  more  as  a  suppliant ;  he  spoke  as  a 
sovereign  sjieaks,  against  whom  there  is  no  appeal. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

Then,  at  last,  his  brother  raised  his  head  and  looked 
at  him  with  one  long,  weary,  reverent  gaze. 

"  For  your  sake  be  it,"  he  muttered,  while  his  proud 
lips  trembled.     "I  believe — I  will  strive  also  to  forgive." 

Tricotrin  smiled:  the  smile  of  one  victorious,  but  whose 
victory  is  wrested  from  the  grave. 

"  You  have  paid  me  all  your  debt.  Be  merciful  to  her ; 
keep  her  in  gladness  and  in  honor.  This  legacy  I  leave 
you — Yiva^s  life." 

His  head  fell  back,  his  lungs  bled  inwardly,  exhaustion 
overcame  him ;  and  through  the  throngs  a  loud  wail  went, 
and  echoed  once  again  through  all  the  passage-ways,  and 
over  the  close-standing  roofs ;  till  its  reverberation  shook 
all  silent  inmost  places  into  sound,  and  startled  sleeping 
infants  in  their  cradles,  and  awakened  old  and  helpless 
men  from  their  shivering  lethargy  by  their  dull  hearths. 

There  were  movement  and  agitation  in  the  crowd  be- 
low; through  them  there  forced  her  way,  in  blind,  fierce 
passage,  the  lofty,  slender  form  of  a  woman,  who  flew 
with  swift  sure  feet  up  the  side  of  the  barricade,  and 
came,  and  threw  herself  beside  him  where  he  lay.  She 
saw  no  other  face  than  his  in  that  burning  glow  of  sun- 
light; she  heard  no  other  sound  in  all  that  tempest  of 
emotion,  save  the  cry  that  he  was  dead. 

"  I  am  too  late  I  too  late  again — my  God  I"  she  cried, 
in  her  delirium.  **0h  people  of  Paris  I — have  you  no 
%hot,  no  steel  for  me  f  What  was  I  once  among  you !— * 
28  57 
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a  stray  and  homeless  thing,  fed  on  bis  alms,  sav^ed  bj  hia 
mercy,  reared  in  honor  and  in  innocence  through  him 
alone.  And  I  forsook  him,  I  denied  him,  I  was  ashamed 
of  my  debt,  I  was  apostate  to  his  love.  Kill  me  with 
him  if  you  have  pity  in  you.  I  am  viler  than  the  vilest 
in  your  streets  1" 

In  her  madness,  the  truth  seemed  to  her  all  the  atone- 
ment that  was  left ;  in  her  remorse,  the  vengeance  that 
she  forced  upon  herself  was  wider,  deeper,  more  cruel, 
than  any  vengeance  that  men  take  on  guilt.  There  was 
a  terrible  justice  in  her  expiation : — to  the  people  whom 
she  had  scorned  with  all  the  gay  scorn  of  her  proud  life, 
from  the  childish  days  when  she  had  trodden  on  her  vine- 
crowh,  her  confession  and  her  humiliation  were  now  ren- 
dered. 

To  the  multitude  the  words  bore  no  meaning  ;*  and  her 
voice  was  drowned  in  the  moan  of  their  own  lamentation, 
that  was  loud  as  the  moan  of  the  sea.  But  he  heard,  and 
his  eyelids  unclosed,  and  his  gaze  dwelt  on  her  in  that 
speechless  and  immeasurable  love  of  which  never  in  one 
hour  of  her  life  had  she  once  been  worthy — until  now. 

"  Viva  mine,"  he  murmured,  in  the  old,  sweet,  familiar 
phrase  of  other  days,  "thou  dost  wrong  to  thyself 
Thy  sins  have  been  but  a  woman's  foibles.  I  forgave 
them  long  ago.  Truth  is  with  thee  now,  let  it  abide  with 
thee  forever.  Where  truth  is  not,  how  shall  there  be 
peace?  In  his  love  thou  wilt  have  no  need  of  mine. 
Have  no  memory  of  my  life  save  such  as  may  be  glad  to 
thee.  I  made  thy  happiness — once.  Remember  only 
that.  I  die  content.  I  have  saved  all  these  from  slaugh- 
ter,— ^these  children,r— they  may  yet  be  great  men,  and 
free.  Life  has  been  sweet, — ah,  God  I — but  death  is  wel- 
come. Stoop  down  and  kiss  me  once — once — it  will  leave 
no  shame  on  thy  lips  for  him." 

For  awhile  he  rested,  motionless,  breathless,  with  his 
eyes  blind  to  the  light,  and  his  ear  hearing  no  more  the 
wail  of  the  anguish  beneath  him. 

Then  suddenly  he  raised  himself  erect,  and  looked  upon 
the  great,  still  crowd  below,  and  upward  at  the  summer 
skies. 

Earth  had  been  ever  so  fair  to  him,  and  men  so  well-b*- 
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loved :  and  never  again  would  his  sight  behold  the  green* 
ness  of  the  summer  world,  or  the  faces  of  his  brethren. 

"  Let  my  death  be  the  ransom  of  your  lives,"  he  cried  to 
them,  while  all  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  his  voice 
returned,  and  rang  over  the  stricken  multitude.  **  Keep 
my  memory  in  your  hearts  a  little  while.  If  it  come  ever 
between  you  and  any  guilt,  I  shall  not  have  lived  my  life 
in  vain.  You  suffer  for  me  now  ? — ah  I  how  soon  will 
you  forget  ?  Stand  back,  and  let  me  see  the  sun  once 
more — once  more :  it  is  the  smile  of  God." 

And,  looking  upward  to  the  last,  he  died. 

Over  the  whole  city  a  great  silence  fell ;  and  with  that 
hour  the  slaughter  ceased.  Even  as  he  had  loved  them 
in  his  life,  so  in  his  death  he  saved  them. 

And  the  people  mourned,  refusing  to  be  comforted. 
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